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PROLOGUE 


The  22nd  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  committed  America' s  labor 
movement  to  breakthrough  efforts  to  give  working  people  a  greater  voice  on 
the  job,  in  the  economy,  in  government  and  in  their  communities.  Delegates 
representing  affiliated  unions,  state  labor  federations  and  central  labor 
councils  adopted  policies  for  fighting  corporate  greed,  gaining  economic 
power  for  working  families  and  closing  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Inspired  by  the  compelling  stories  of  organizers,  newly  organized 
workers  and  those  fighting  for  union  representation,  the  assembly  pledged 
new  resources  for  organizing,  endorsed  new  ways  to  make  workers'  political 
and  legislative  voices  heard  and  shared  efforts  to  reach  out  beyond  racial, 
ethnic  and  national  boundaries  to  secure  social  justice  for  all  workers. 

Delegates  were  briefed  on  the  Street  Heat.  Union  Cities.  Union  Summer. 
Senior  Summer  and  Common  Sense  Economics  initiatives  and  witnessed  the 
unveiling  of  the  federation' s  Center  for  Working  Capital. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


22nd  Biennial  Constitutional  Convention 
of  the 

American  Federation  of  Labor 
and 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 


FIRST  DAY— MORNING  SESSION 
Monday,  Sept.  22,  1997 


Pursuant  to  law,  the  22nd  Biennial  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  convened  in  the 
David  L.  Lawrence  Convention  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  at  9:40  a.m., 
Rosemary  Tramp,  vice  president.  SEIU.  presiding. 

TEMPORARY  CHAIRPERSON  ROSEMARY  TRUMP:  Good  morning. 
Good  morning,  everyone.  My  name  is  Rosemary  Tramp,  and  as  the  chair  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Area  Welcoming  Committee,  I'm  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  our  town, 
and — I  know  it  goes  without  saying,  but —  Pittsburgh  is  definitely,  certifiably. 
without  a  doubt  a  union  city.  (Applause) 

It  was  not  far  from  here,  in  Mellon  Square,  that  a  forerunner  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  held  its  founding  convention  in  1 88 1.  Just  about  a  decade  later, 
in  1 892,  another  watershed  event  took  place  nearby:  Striking  steelworkers  fought 
a  bloody  battle  against  Andrew  Carnegie  and  H.C.  Frick  and  the  Pinkerton  guards 
at  Homestead — part  of  a  fierce  tum-of-the-century  straggle  to  build  an  industrial 
union. 

In  1938,  as  a  wave  of  industrial  organizing  was  sweeping  the  country,  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  was  born,  with  a  founding  convention  here 
in  Pittsburgh. 

So.  I  believe  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  should  meet  here  again — and  at  this  time. 
It's  not  just  because  Pittsburgh  is  labor's  cradle:  It's  because  the  landmark  events 
that  took  place  here  symbolize  the  brave  and  dramatic  changes  the  labor  movement 
made  long  ago  as  it  entered  the  industrial  age  and  a  new  century.  Today,  we  are 
again  at  the  springboard  to  a  new  century,  facing  a  changing  global  economy  and 
preparing  for  the  challenges  ahead  with  new  strategies  and  with  new  energy. 

And  so.  on  behalf  of  the  100.000  members  of  Pittsburgh's  strong,  fighting, 
organizing  unions — including  the  1 1 .000  members  of  my  own  union.  Service 
Employees  Local  585 — I  welcome  you  to  our  union  city.  (Applause) 

This  will  be  an  exciting  week.  We'll  be  educating  and  motivating  nonstop.  But 
we'll  be  celebrating,  too.  Tonight  we'll  have  a  chance  to  see  Pittsburgh  from  its 
three  rivers  on  a  riverboat  ride  hosted  by  the  Steelworkers  Union.  And  on 
Wednesday  night,  you  can  rock  to  the  beat  of  the  Bones  of  Contention,  whose 
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music  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  as  we  entered  the  hall  this  morning,  as 
well  as  perfonners  Billy  Bragg,  Tish  Hinojosa  and  Toshi  Reagon  at  the  "You  Have 
a  Voice.  Make  It  Heard"  labor  rock  concert  at  the  Benedum  Center.  So  get  your 
tickets,  because  this  is  an  event  you  don't  want  to  miss. 

Now  it  is  my  personal  pleasure  to  introduce  some  of  those  union  members  who 
happen  to  be  among  Pittsburgh's  bravest  and  best.  To  present  our  national  colors, 
we  are  joined  by  the  Honor  Guard  of  Pittsburgh's  own  International  Association 
of  Fire  Fighters  Local  1 .  The  Honor  Guard  is  under  the  command  of  Sergeant 
James  Mahoney.  Sergeant  Mahoney.  please  bring  the  flag  forward. 

...The  Honor  Guard  from  International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters  Local  1, 
Pittsburgh,  presented  the  colors. 

TRUMP:  We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  this  morning  a  very  talented  performer 
whose  voice  has  been  heard  on  thousands  of  picket  lines,  union  rallies.  labor  jams 
and  festivals  throughout  the  United  States.  Laurel  Blaydes  is  not  only  a  great  singer, 
but  in  her  role  as  director  of  the  Labor  Heritage  Foundation,  she  has  been  promoting 
the  use  of  the  arts  in  organizing  for  many  years — and  she'll  be  singing  Wednesday 
night.  Please  rise  and  welcome  Laurel  Blaydes  for  the  National  Anthem. 

...Laurel  Blaydes  sang  the  National  Anthem.  (Applause) 

TRUMP:  Thank  you.  This  morning  our  opening  invocation  will  be  led — appro- 
priately enough — by  a  man  who  has  been  present  at  every  AFL-CIO  convention  held 
over  the  last  50-some  years.  Actually.  Monsignor  George  Higgins  has  been  present 
almost  everywhere  workers  have  struggled  for  dignity  and  justice,  whether  they  are 
farm  workers,  garment  workers,  teachers,  electricians,  steelworkers.  hospital  workers 
or  mechanics.  Father  Higgins  is  a  strong,  caring,  tireless  and  brave  spiritual  advisor. 
But  he  is  a  priest  who  does  much  more  than  preach  the  power  of  prayer — he  believes 
in  the  power  of  rolling  up  your  sleeves,  getting  out  on  the  street  and  getting  organized. 

We  also  have  the  privilege  of  having  with  us  this  morning  Pittsburgh's  own 
"'labor  priest."  Monsignor  Charles  Rice.  Father  Rice  has  offered  spiritual  guidance 
and  no-holds-barred  advice  to  the  labor  movement  here  for  more  than  60  years.  In 
fact,  it  was  Father  Rice  who  delivered  the  opening  prayer  at  the  founding  conven- 
tion of  the  CIO  in  1938,  and  we  are  especially  honored  to  welcome  him  today. 

Monsignor  Higgins,  will  you  and  Monsignor  Rice  please  lead  us  in  prayer? 

INVOCATION 
MONSIGNOR  GEORGE  HIGGINS 
Catholic  University 
MONSIGNOR  CHARLES  RICE 

MONSIGNOR  HIGGINS:  My  only  purpose  in  being  here  today  is  to  introduce 
Monsignor  Rice.  It's  a  tremendous  honor  for  me  to  be  on  the  platform  with 
him — one  of  the  truly  great  figures  in  the  history  of  the  American  labor  movement. 
I  will  be  meeting  tomorrow  with  the  visiting  seminarians,  some  20  or  30  of  them. 
My  one  and  only  instruction  to  them  will  be  to  read  the  collection  of  Monsignor 
Rice's  writings,  which  were  published  recently  with  the  helpof  Charlie  McAllister, 
who  is  on  the  stage  with  us. 

Monsignor  Rice  is  a  truly  historic  figure  in  this  country,  and  it's  a  tremendous 
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honor  to  introduce  him  to  give  the  invocation. 

MONSIGNOR  RICE:  Thank  you,  Monsignor  George.  I  like  to  see  the  younger 
men  coming  along.  (Applause) 

I'm  88  and  he's  what?  Eighty-one.  He's  an  old  man,  he's  81.  I'm  88. 1  know 
that  clergymen  introducing  should  not  bore  you  because  you  have  a  lot  of  your 
own  people  to  bore  you  later  on.  (Applause) 

Sometimes  I'm  tempted  to  give  an  address.  In  case  you're  wondering,  my 
address  is  400  Hoodridge  Drive. 

Now,  there's  a  prayer  that  they  gave  me  to  read  that  I  wrote,  but  I'm  not  going 
to  do  it.  I've  given  this  once.  All  I  have  to  say  to  the  labor  movement:  You  people 
are  absolutely  essential,  you  men  and  women.  There  is  no  other  thing  that  stands 
between  the  tyranny  of  capitalists,  the  tyranny  of  money  and  a  working  person. 
Just  you.  There's  no  other  institution,  just  you.  (Standing  ovation) 

Finally,  God  bless  us.  God  bless  us.  We  need  it.  (Standing  ovation) 

MONSIGNOR  HIGGINS:  John  Sweeney  would  be  disappointed  if  I  didn't 
intrude  with  a  few  additional  remarks.  Monsignor  Rice  is  88.  God  bless  him.  There 
are  not  many  coming  along  of  his  type.  So  pray  that  there  will  be  people  who  will 
follow  after  his  example. 

The  one  encouraging  thing  that  I  can  report  is  that  there's  a  new  movement 
starting,  which  is  very  supportive  of  the  AFL-CIO:  the  National  Interfaith  Com- 
mittee for  Worker  Justice,  the  most  hopeful  sign  I  have  seen  in  a  long,  long  time. 
The  executive  secretary  of  the  group  is  here,  a  capable  young  woman,  Kim  Bobo. 
I  hope  you  will  all  have  a  chance  to  meet  her.  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  before 
very  long  we're  going  to  be  touching  you  up  for  a  little  financial  support.  It's  a 
very  important  movement. 

I've  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  every  major  labor  convention  in  the  last  50 
years — all  of  the  AFL-CIO  conventions  in  that  time,  the  CIO  conventions  and  the 
conventions  of  the  merged  movement.  There  have  been  ups  and  downs  in  those 
50  years.  In  recent  years,  it's  been  down.  But  I  have  the  feeling,  which  I  think  this 
convention  shares,  that  we're  now  on  the  upswing  again — thanks  be  to  God. 
(Applause) 

I  happened  to  be  traveling  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  UPS  strike.  It  was  hard 
to  keep  up  with  the  news  except  through  CNN.  Thank  God  for  CNN  when  you're 
traveling.  But  when  I  got  back  home,  I  couldn't  believe  the  volume  of  mail  on  my 
desk  or  the  volume  of  material  indicating  the  support  of  the  public  for  the  UPS 
strike.  I  found  it  unbelievable.  I  hadn't  seen  anything  like  it  in  the  last  25  years. 
That's  one  hopeful  sign.  It's  not  the  end  of  the  road,  but  it's  a  good  beginning. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  are  predicting  that  the  labor  movement  is  extinct 
or  will  be  soon.  They're  whistling  in  the  dark,  obviously.  They  hope  that  that's 
what  will  happen.  It's  not  going  to  happen.  The  movement  is  going  to  grow,  and 
as  Monsignor  Rice  said,  you're  absolutely  indispensable.  There  is  no  possible  way 
that  we  can  bring  about  justice  for  workers  of  the  United  States  without  a  strong 
labor  movement,  and  that  means  a  movement  that  will  be  at  least  30  or  40  percent 
organized.  (Applause) 

I  thought  your  meeting  on  Saturday,  the  organizing  meeting,  was  a  very  good, 
very  hopeful  sign.  Richard  Bensinger  put  together  a  great  program.  My  only 
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problem  was  I  couldn't  hear  the  president  of  AFSCME.  He  speaks  so  softly. 
(Laughter) 

But  I  think  I  did  hear  him  say  that  in  the  past.  AFL-CIO  conventions  tended  to 
be  rather  routine,  maybe  three  days,  then  everyone  would  disperse.  That's  obvi- 
ously not  the  case  here.  You  started  two  or  three  days  ago.  you're  running  for 
almost  a  week  and  you  have  a  lot  more  to  do  than  to  listen  to  me. 

So,  God  bless  you.  There's  nobody  in  the  United  States  doing  more  important 
work  than  you're  doing.  Anything  that  I  can  do  or  that  I  can  get  other  people  and 
church  groups  to  do,  you  can  count  on  it.  You  can  also  count  on  Charlie  Rice.  He's 
88;  he'll  live  to  be  a  hundred,  I'm  sure.  I  hope  he  does.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause) 

TRUMP:  Thank  you,  monsignors.  Now  please  join  me  in  welcoming  the 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO  and  a  proud  member  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  Brother  Bill  George.  (Applause) 

BILL  GEORGE 
President,  Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO 

Thank  you.  Rosemary.  Monsignor  Rice:  Monsignor  Higgins;  President 
Sweeney,  Secretary-Treasurer  Richie  Trumka  and.  of  course.  Linda  Chavez- 
Thompson:  president  of  the  United  Steelworkers,  my  union,  the  great  George 
Becker;  members  of  the  executive  board;  and,  most  of  all,  sisters  and  brothers. 
Welcome  to  Pennsylvania.  In  Pennsylvania,  we  start  a  meeting,  we  decided  about 
10, 1 2  years  ago.  starting  every  one  of  our  conventions  by  asking  a  question.  Those 
in  Pennsylvania  have  been  at  gatherings,  the  question  is:  What  time  is  it?  (The 
delegates  shouted.  "Union  time!") 

One  more  time.  What  time  is  it?  (The  delegates  shouted,  "Union  time!") 
Great.  I  bring  greetings  from  62  vice  presidents  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Rick  Bloomingdale.  our  secretary-treasurer.  And  I  also  am  very,  very  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  a  state  that  has  a  tremendous  amount  of  history:  the  cordwinders' 
original  collective  bargaining  agreement.  1792:  the  carpenters'  strike,  1869;  as 
indicated  by  Rosemary,  the  founding  of  the  AFL;  the  famous  coal  miners  trial  had 
an  incident  in  Pittsburgh;  the  Lattimer  massacre,  100  years  old  two  weeks  ago,  up 
in  Lattimer,  Pennsylvania:  the  railroad  massacre  in  1 877;  and.  of  course,  the 
Steelworkers'  Homestead  massacre  in  1 892;  the  Philadelphia  mechanics'  original 
meeting  in  1 829. 

This  is  also  the  home  of  a  lot  of  internationals.  It's  the  home  of  the  Steelworkers 
right  now.  But  it's  the  founding  city  for  the  Ironworkers  in  1890;  the  Bakery. 
Confectionery  and  Tobacco  Workers  in  1895;  the  Boilermakers:  the  Painters;  the 
Electrical  Workers;  the  Plumbers.  The  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  original  founding 
convention  was  here  in  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  and  it's  also  the  home  of 
the  CIO,  originally  founded  in  1936.  It's  the  home  of  15  fired  workers  from  my 
hometown  in  Aliquippa.  Pennsylvania.  Local  1211,  that  tested,  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Wagner  Act.  And  we  have  collective  bargaining  because  of  the  sacrifice 
those  workers  made  in  Aliquippa.  Pennsylvania. 

Some  people  say.  What  makes  Pennsylvania  so  unique?  Well.  I  think  Pennsyl- 
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vania  workers  are  unique.  Tlie  union  workers  believe  in  solidarity  because  they 
believe  that  the  slogan  solidar  ity  is  more  than  just  a  few  dollars  in  your  pocket  and 
a  union  card  in  your  wallet — it's  a  total  commitment  to  unionism. 

Unionizing  is  about  coming  together  to  win.  You  want  a  greater  quality  of  life 
tor  all  workers,  standing  in  the  face  of  adversity  as  our  forefathers  did.  Let  me  just 
say  that  here  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Pittsburgh  strike  several  years  ago  and.  of  course, 
the  10-month  strike  that  George  Becker  ran  against  Wheeling-Pin  w  ere  successful. 
The  IUE  police  banles  several  months  ago  in  St.  Mary's;  18.000  workers  coming 
together  on  Nov.  19  in  Harrisburg.  protesting  the  cutting  back  of  the  prevailing 
wage;  Jobs  for  Justice  campaign  in  Philadelphia:  coming  to  the  UPS  strike.  It's  all 
about  standing  up  against  those  politicians,  such  as  New  t  Gingrich  and  Tom  Ridge 
and  Rick  Santorum.  Solidarity  is  for  all  workers,  it's  for  our  moms  and  our  pops, 
it's  for  our  children,  it's  for  our  neighbors.  That's  why  you  Pennsylvania  workers 
are  so  unique,  because  w  e  believe  in  it.  we  believe  in  it  to  the  end. 

This  convention  is  about  discussing  that  legacy  that  was  left  for  us.  but  it  is  even 
more  than  that.  It's  about  the  tests  that  are  all  before  us  when  we  leave  a  legacy  of 
justice  and  dignity  for  our  children.  Can  we  create  an  even  greater  quality  of  life 
for  our  children?  Can  we  create  a  nation,  a  world  of  economic  fairness,  social 
justice  and  equal  opportunity? 

Our  test,  your  test  is  children.  Can  we  leave  a  greater  AFL-CIO  than  they,  our 
forefathers,  left  us?  This  convention  is  about  mobilizing,  energizing  and  organiz- 
ing. And  you  know  and  I  know  w  hat  we  all  believe  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  believe 
in  this  nation,  that  America  works  best  when  you  say:  Union  Yes. 

Thank  you.  Have  a  great  convention.  (Applause) 

TRUMP:  It's  now  my  pleasure  to  introduce  another  man  of  steel.  He's  not  only 
a  great  labor  leader  here  in  Pinsburgh.  he's  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  our  national 
and  international  movement.  He  knows  the  challenges  facing  workers  and  their 
families  because  he  grew  up  in  a  steel  town  and  worked  in  a  steel  mill.  He  knows 
the  challenges  facing  local  unions  because  he  was  president  of  one.  and  he  know  s 
the  problems  facing  our  national  unions  because  he  heads  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  powerful  unions  in  the  nation.  He's  for  worker  rights  and  human 
rights,  he's  for  getting  organizing  on  the  right  track  and  he's  definitely  against 
putting  trade  deals  on  a  fast  track:  the  president  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  and  a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  George  Becker.  (Applause) 

GEORGE  BECKER 
President,  United  Steelworkers  of  America 

Thank  you.  Rosemary.  I  want  to  add  a  word  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  750,000 
members  of  the  Steelworkers  Union.  This  is  a  town  we  call  home,  this  is  Pittsburgh, 
and  we're  very  honored  and  privileged  to  have  each  and  every  one  of  you  here.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity,  also,  to  thank  every  union,  every  labor  leader  who 
helped  us  w  in  two  of  the  most  definitive,  important  strikes  in  the  history  of  our 
union:  the  two-and-a-half-year  struggle  at  Bridgestone/Firestone.  the  10-month 
struggle  at  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel.  You  made  this  possible  for  us.  Alone,  we 
could  not  have  won  either  one  of  those  struggles,  and  w  e  know  that,  and  I  want  to 
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take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you.  (Applause) 

What  you  did  for  the  workers  at  Wheeling-Pitt  and  Bridgestone/Firestone.  what 
you  do  day  in  and  day  out  is  absolutely  critical  to  every  man.  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  States.  Your  courage  and  determination  to  challenge  corporate  America, 
to  fight  for  justice  for  workers  and  their  families,  to  fight  for  the  poor  and  the 
defenseless  are  an  inspiration  to  America.  You  saved  Medicare,  you  won  minimum 
wage  and  your  perseverance  will  win  the  fight  against  Fast  Track.  (Applause) 

Three  years  ago.  our  political  leaders  were  dead  wrong  about  NAFTA — just  as 
our  political  leaders  today  are  dead  wrong  about  Fast  Track.  As  leaders  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  however,  you  are  committed  to  fight  these  struggles. 
There's  simply  no  one  else,  like  Father  Rice  said,  there's  no  one  else  to  lead  this 
struggle  except  yourself.  There's  no  institution,  no  other  institution  in  society  ever, 
ever,  that  has  consistently  fought  for  social  and  economic  justice  for  the  defense- 
less, for  working  people,  the  working  class  in  America.  You  are  very  special  and 
blessed  people  to  the  extent  that  in  your  life's  work,  you  are  privileged  to  wage 
this  battle  as  a  part  of  your  career,  to  wage  this  battle  on  behalf  of  working  people 
seeking  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  working  people  everywhere.  So.  on  behalf 
of  the  Steel  workers  Union,  let  me  once  again  say  how  proud  we  are  to  be  associated 
with  you  and  the  fact  that  you're  here  today.  We're  proud  of  the  work  that  the 
AFL-CIO  is  doing  under  the  leadership  of  our  great  president.  John  Sweeney,  and 
we're  proud  to  have  this  historic  convention  here  in  Pittsburgh  this  week.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

TRUMP:  Thank  you,  George.  George  deserves  a  very  special  thank  you  from 
all  of  us.  He  couldn't  have  done  more  to  make  us  feel  welcome  and  make  our 
convention  a  success.  His  generosity  and  the  hard  work  and  tireless  contributions 
of  all  the  Steelworkers.  officers  and  staff  are  responsible  for  everything  from  the 
welcoming  signs  you  see  posted  around  the  city  to  tonight's  riverboat  ride  on 
Pittsburgh's  three  rivers. 

And  now  to  welcome  the  AFL-CIO  National  Convention  to  Pittsburgh.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  distinguished  president  of  the  Allegheny  County  Labor 
Council.  Brother  Paul  Stackhouse.  (Applause) 

PAUL  STACKHOUSE 
President,  Allegheny  County  Labor  Council 

Thank  you.  Rosie,  thank  you  very  much,  and  Mr.  President  and  all  of  your  staff 
and  international  officers.  I'm  kind  of  speaking  to  the  choir  today,  so  I  want  to 
choose  my  words  wisely,  because  tomorrow  I  may  have  to  eat  them. 

I  want  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  Allegheny  County  Labor  Council,  and 
I  would  take  the  liberty  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  Southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania Labor  Councils.  It's  a  privilege  to  be  here. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words  that  I  know  we  spoke  about  in  1831  and  1938. 
They  left  a  lot  of  memories  for  us,  a  lot  for  us  to  build  on.  We  would  be  remiss  if 
we  didn't  make  the  opportunity  available  to  our  people  to  add  on  to  that.  It's 
togetherness  that  counts:  we  need  that;  and  forever,  we'll  stay  together.  We're 
going  to  win  the  war.  the  battle.  Labor  will  never  die,  never  quit.  We're  not  afraid 
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at  all,  we'll  keep  up  the  good  work.  Thank  you  very  much. 

They  gave  me  a  minute;  I  took  three  minutes  of  it.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause) 

To  make  a  presentation.  President  Sweeney,  would  you  come  up.  please?  We 
have  a  photograph — David,  where  are  you? — a  photograph  that  you  might  relish. 
In  19  whatever  it  was,  you  were  here  with  Laura,  and  I  thought  you  might  like  that 
very  much.  It's  a  picture  of  David,  the  president  and  me  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel. 
That  is  one  of  the  keepsakes  we  had,  and  we  thought  you  might  like  that  very  much. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  J.  SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much. 

UNIDENTIFIED  DELEGATE:  This  is  one  of  our  parade  shirts  we  used  for  the 
parade  this  year.  We  had  52.000  union  marchers  in  a  three-and-a-half-hour  parade 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  we  keep  growing  every  year.  This  is  one  of  our  shirts  for  John 
Sweeney.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

TRUMP:  So,  by  now  you  may  have  noticed  that  those  of  us  who  live  and  work 
in  Pittsburgh  are  proud  of  our  city,  the  richness  of  our  labor  history  and  the  promise 
it  holds  for  a  bright  future  for  working  families.  And  here  to  echo  those  sentiments 
and  to  join  us  in  welcoming  you  to  Pittsburgh  is  our  mayor,  the  proud  son  of  a 
Steel  worker.  Mayor  Tom  Murphy.  (Applause) 

HONORABLE  TOM  MURPHY 
Mayor,  City  of  Pittsburgh 

And  you  thought  we  were  a  dirty  town,  right?  The  sun  shines  like  this  every 
day  in  Pittsburgh.  We're  delighted  that  you're  here.  We're  humbled  that  you've 
chosen  Pittsburgh  for  your  convention.  This  conference  is  built  on  the  history  of 
a  lot  of  labor  movements  in  Pittsburgh.  We  will  be  unveiling  several  plaques, 
historic  plaques,  this  week,  and  you're  all  welcome  to  attend  those  ceremonies  to 
honor  many  points  of  history  in  Pittsburgh. 

But  as  you  come  here,  know  that  this  city  has  undergone  probably  a  more 
profound  transformation  than  most  any  other  city  in  America  over  the  last  20  years. 
As  you  ride  the  boat  on  the  rivers  tonight,  if  you  notice,  we  are  a  city  that  is 
rebuilding  itself.  Our  riverfronts  are  probably  the  best  example.  When  many  of  us 
were  growing  up  here,  our  mothers  always  told  us  two  things  when  we  were  going 
out  to  play — be  home  before  dark,  and  don't  go  near  the  rivers.  We  were  blessed 
with  steel  mills  and  railroads  along  the  rivers.  And  today — today  not  as  many  of 
those  mills  are  there,  but  we're  rebuilding  new  developments.  And  the  develop- 
ments that  you  will  see  along  the  riverfront — world  headquarters  and  apartment 
buildings  and  new  commercial  operations — are  union  built.  There's  over  $800 
million  of  new  development  taking  place  in  Pittsburgh,  and  most  of  it,  the  vast 
majority  of  it.  is  being  built  by  the  building  trades.  We  have  worked  hard  to  redefine 
the  world  so  that  the  city  and  the  unions  can  play  together. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  with  our  friends  from  AFSCME.  We  signed 
landmark  contract  language  that  not  only  didn't  talk  about  contracting  out.  it  talked 
about  bringing  things  that  had  been  contracted  out  back  into  the  union.  We 
committed  ourselves  not  to  contract  out  things.  (Applause) 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  city,  on  virtually  every  board  and 
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commission  in  the  city,  from  the  URA  that  directs  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  development  toour  Planning  Commission  to  the  Stadium  Authority  Board,  there 
are  union  members  sitting  in  positions  of  authority  to  help  make  the  decisions  of 
w  ho  gets  the  contracts  and  how  they  're  bid  fairly.  It  is  those  kinds  of  efforts  that 
we  believe  will  move  this  city  forward,  because  we  believe  that  if  we  move 
forward,  w  e  move  forward  together. 

I  w  ant  to  thank  you  for  being  here,  thank  you  for  the  w  onderful  commitment 
you've  made  to  Pittsburgh  throughout  the  years,  and  let's  continue  to  build  a  strong 
partnership  between  union  and  government  so  that  we  can  move  forward  for 
everybody.  Thank  you  for  being  in  Pittsburgh.  (Applause) 

TRUMP:  Sisters  and  brothers,  and  especially  my  sisters.  I'm  a  lucky  person 
todav  because  I  get  to  introduce  the  number  one  sister  in  the  entire  American  labor 
movement.  This  is  a  working  sister.  She's  the  granddaughter  of  Mexican  immi- 
grants. This  is  a  union  sister.  She  learned  her  organizing  in  the  tough  towns  of 
Texas,  and  she  know  s  the  new  American  w  orkforce  as  w  ell  as  she  know  s  the  back 
of  her  hand.  She  is  brow  n  and  she  is  bad  and  she  is  the  first  executive  vice  president 
we've  ever  had:  Linda  Chavez-Thompson.  (Applause) 

LINDA  CHAVEZ-THOMPSON 
E\ecuti\e  Vice  President.  AFL-CIO 

Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Rosemary.  We're  so  proud  of  the  job  that  you  've  done 
here  this  morning,  and  I'm  proud  to  call  you  my  union  sister.  Is  it  just  me.  or  does 
anyone  else  here  feel  proud  to  see  a  union  sister  like  Rosemary  up  here  1  Let  's  hear 
it  for  Rosemary.  (Applause) 

Greetings  to  all  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  here  today.  As  I  look  around  the 
room.  I  see  so  many  familiar  faces.  I  see  some  of  the  old  friends  that  I've  known 
for  years,  including  my  AFSCME  brothers  and  sisters,  my  colleagues  from  the 
Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women  and  from  the  Labor  Council  for  Latin  American 
Advancement,  and  I  see  so  many  of  the  new  friends  that  I've  made  over  the  last 
two  years.  I'd  like  to  w  elcome  each  of  you  to  the  22nd  AFL-CIO  convention. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  group  of  dedicated  men  and 
women  with  w  horn  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  since  my  own  election  to  the 
Executive  Council  in  1993.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  dynamic  trade  union  leader  in 
his  or  her  own  right,  and  I'm  so  proud  to  call  them  brothers  and  sisters.  Please 
w  elcome  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

...Executive  N  ice  President  Chavez-Thompson  introduced  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  as  follows: 
John  Sweeney,  president 
Rich  Trumka.  secretary  -treasurer 
Bovd  Young,  president.  Paperworkers 
John  Bowers,  president.  Longshoremen 
Martin  Maddaloni.  president.  Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters 
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Frank  Hurt,  president.  Bakery,  Confectionery  and  Tobacco  Workers 

Joe  Greene,  president.  School  Administrators 

Carolyn  Forrest,  vice  president,  UAW 

Sumi  Ham.  national  recording  secretary,  Screen  Actors  Guild 

Mike  Sacco.  president.  Seafarers 

Arturo  Rodriguez,  president.  Farm  Workers 

Clayola  Brown,  vice  president.  UNITE 

Bill  Lucy,  secretary-treasurer.  AFSCME 

Randy  Babbitt,  president.  Air  Line  Pilots 

Leon  Lynch,  vice  president,  Steelworkers 

Al  Whitehead,  president.  Fire  Fighters 

Bob  Wages,  president.  Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 

James  Norton,  president.  Graphic  Communications 

Ed  Fire,  president.  Electronic  Workers 

Carroll  Haynes,  president.  Teamsters  Local  237 

Mac  Fleming,  president.  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes 

Jack  Joyce,  president.  Bricklayers 

Andrew  Stern,  president.  SEIU 

Michael  Goodwin,  president.  Office  and  Professional  Employees 

Gloria  Johnson,  director.  Department  of  Social  Action.  Electronic  Workers 

Bob  Georgine,  president.  Building  and  Construction  Trades 

Department.  AFL-CIO 
Jay  Mazur.  president.  UNITE 
Morton  Bahr.  president.  Communications  Workers 
Tom  Buffenbarger.  president.  Machinists 
Steve  Yokich.  president.  UAW 
George  Becker,  president,  Steelworkers 
Vinnie  Sombrotto.  president.  Letter  Carriers 

Edward  Hanley.  president.  Hotel  Employees  &.  Restaurant  Employees 

Gene  Upshaw.  president.  Professional  Athletes 

Sandra  Feldman.  president.  American  Federation  of  Teachers 

Doug  Dority.  president.  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 

Ron  Carey,  president.  Teamsters 

Jerry  McEntee,  president.  AFSCME 

Lenore  Miller,  president.  Retail.  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union 

Jack  Bany.  president.  Electrical  Workers 

Frank  Hanley.  president.  Operating  Engineers 

Patricia  Friend,  president.  Flight  Attendants 

Moe  Biller.  president.  Postal  Workers 

Jake  West,  president.  Iron  Workers 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  On  behalf  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council.  Fd  like  to  say  that  we're  proud  and  delighted  to  be  here  at  this  historic 
convention,  and  we  look  forward  to  an  exciting  and  productive  week. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  challenge  of  serving  as  the  AFL-CIO's  first 
executive  vice  president  has  taken  me  on  an  unprecedented  journey  across  Amer- 
ica. This  journey  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  many  of  you  and  to  be 
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inspired  by  some  of  the  most  dedicated  and  talented  union  leaders  and  activists  in 
the  country.  But  it  has  also  given  me  a  chance  to  talk  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  America's  workers:  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  women  and  men  who  today  are 
working  longer  and  harder  but  barely  getting  by;  to  listen  to  their  hopes  and  fears 
and  the  dreams  that  they  have  for  themselves  and  for  their  children:  and,  best  of 
all.  to  share  in  their  triumphs  and  victories  when  they  have  struggled  valiantly  and 
successfully  to  realize  the  right  to  form  a  union.  These  are  the  voices  and  the  stories 
we  want  to  share  with  you  today. 

TIM  TWAY,  USWA:  My  name  is  Tim  Tway.  I'm  here  representing  190 
workers  in  Evansville.  Wisconsin,  for  Varco-Pruden/LTV.  We"re  all  proud  to  be 
new  members  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Forthose  of  you  who  are  football  fans.  LTV  built  the  Penn  State  practice  facility, 
the  Don  Hudson  Green  Bay  Packer  facility — just  two  of  the  jobs  we  take  great 
pride  in.  Despite  the  pride  we  have  in  our  work,  our  company  treated  us  badly, 
with  no  respect  for  our  hard  work  and  dedication.  As  an  18-and-a-half-year 
employee.  I  saw  many  changes  take  place  in  my  workplace.  It  was  first  a 
family-owned  business.  Then  it  was  sold  to  United  Dominion  in  the  late  '70s.  And 
then  things  started  to  go  downhill.  In  "82,  we  tried  to  get  a  union  in.  and  we  lost 
by  only  15  votes.  I  have  to  admit,  it  got  really  frustrating.  It  became  hopeless.  The 
more  hopeless  we  became,  our  working  conditions  deteriorated.  The  order  of  the 
day  was  take  away  and  take  away.  We  sarcastically  referred  to  the  company's 
rubber  ball  policy  as  a  joke:  It  bounced  around  daily,  depending  on  which 
supervisor  you  were  talking  to. 

But  little  did  we  know  there  was  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  we  heard  rumors  that  United  Dominion  was  going  to  be  sold  to 
Varco-Pruden/LTV.  We  did  our  homework  and  discovered  that  13,000  LTV 
workers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  were  represented  by  the  United  Steelworkers. 
A  group  of  us  got  together  in  May  and  decided  that  if  other  LTV  workers  were 
union,  we  sure  as  hell  were  going  to  be.  too.  (Applause) 

This  was  our  window  of  opportunity.  With  13,000  other  Steelworkers  for 
support  and  strength,  we  started  signing  up  our  co-workers. Over  70  percent  of 
them  signed  union  cards.  Because  of  the  Steelworkers'  neutrality  agreement  with 
LTV.  we  didn't  have  to  go  to  an  election.  On  Sept.  1 8,  we  had  our  first  bargaining 
session  with  LTV,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  felt  really  good  to  have  a  voice. 

I'm  proud  to  be  a  Steelworker.  I'm  proud  to  be  union.  But  I'm  just  one  of  the 
proud  new  members  of  the  AFL-CIO.  (Applause) 

LAURA  BARRERA.  HERE:  My  name  is  Laura  Barrera,  and  I  work  at  the  San 
Francisco  Marriott,  the  first  Marriott  hotel  in  the  country  to  win  union  repre- 
sentation. (Applause) 

One  important  reason  is  that  we  had  a  neutrality  card-check  agreement  that  the 
hotel  was  forced  to  sign,  thanks  to  the  political  power  of  the  union  movement  in 
San  Francisco.  (Applause) 

We  have  930  members  in  the  bargaining  unit,  and  we  obtained  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  cards. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  organizing  at  the  Marriott,  we  built  a  strong 
union  committee  inside  the  hotel  to  have  the  power  to  win  a  good  and  just  union 
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contract  and  the  power  to  force  the  management  to  sign  that  contract.  We  have 
various  ways  that  we  put  pressure  on  the  management.  Workers  have  been  wearing 
union  buttons  that  say  Solidarity  in  English,  Spanish  and  Chinese.  The  majority 
of  the  workers  wear  these  buttons  all  the  time.  We  have  demonstrations  outside 
the  hotel  after  work  and  send  delegations  of  workers  to  management  inside  the 
hotel. 

This  is  why.  my  friends,  we  must  continue  to  fight  the  battle.  The  victory  is 
close,  but  we  must  fight  onward,  onward,  onward  to  victory.  (Applause) 

LARRY  WEISS.  AFT:  My  name  is  Larry  Weiss.  I  teach  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Alaska  in  Anchorage.  I've  been  on  the  faculty  there  since  1988. 

As  university  professors,  we  are  no  different  than  any  other  workers  in  the 
country.  We,  too,  have  to  fight  for  our  right  to  be  respected  and  to  be  treated  fairly 
on  the  job.  We  started  our  latest  struggle  when  the  Board  of  Regents  handed  us  a 
list  of  organizing  issues.  They  threatened  to  destroy  tenure,  take  away  our  job 
security  and  cut  our  health  benefits.  We  didn't  get  pay  raises  for  five  years.  They 
eliminated  programs  and  weakened  our  academic  freedom. 

We  had  enough.  We  decided  that  after  two  failed  attempts  to  organize — in  1980 
and  1989 — it  was  time  to  try  again.  We  put  together  an  organizing  committee.  We 
used  e-mail,  telephones  and  air  transportation  in  order  to  solidify  our  support 
among  the  800  full-time  faculty  members  spread  across  a  line  in  Alaska  1,000 
miles  long.  In  1996,  we  won  our  election,  and  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Alaska  became  proud  members  of  AAUP/AFT.  We  are  at  the  bargaining  table 
now,  and  I  hope  soon  we'll  have  our  first  contract. 

Our  organizing  victory  has  given  courage  and  inspiration  to  other  University 
of  Alaska  employees.  Now  1,100  part-time  instructors  have  petitioned  for  an 
election,  and  1,400  University  of  Alaska  white-collar  workers  are  in  the  process 
of  organizing.  They,  too.  will  win  their  election,  and  their  names  will  be  added  to 
the  growing  rolls  of  American  workers  who  are  organizing  and  joining  unions. 
(Applause) 

BEVERLY  CAMPBELL.  AFSCME:  My  name  is  Beverly  Campbell,  and  I 
work  as  a  direct  care  worker  at  Chamness  Square,  one  of  10  Frances  House  group 
homes  in  Kankakee  County,  Illinois.  I  work  with  developmentally  disabled  adults. 

I  had  been  at  Frances  House  for  about  five  years  when  I  was  asked  to  sign  a 
petition  in  support  of  a  co-worker  who  had  gotten  fired  because  he  had  made  a 
complaint  to  the  Department  of  Public  Health  about  unsafe  working  conditions. 
Our  fruitless  efforts  to  get  our  co-worker  back  to  work  made  us  realize  we  needed 
more  than  a  petition — we  needed  a  union.  We  needed  AFSCME.  (Applause) 

It  wasn't  easy  getting  our  union.  Our  employer  tried  to  intimidate  us  eveiy  step 
of  the  way.  There  were  illegal  firings  and  continuous  harassment.  One  supervisor 
was  overheard  saying  she  would  fire  all  the  blacks  that  worked  at  her  site.  I  guess 
the  company  thought  because  the  workforce  was  majority  female  and  majority 
minority  that  we  would  be  frightened  by  their  threats. 

They  were  right:  We  were  frightened.  But  we  were  more  angry  than  fearful, 
and  we  kept  on  making  our  house  calls,  and  we  kept  on  organizing.  It  took  us  two 
years  of  talking,  picketing  and  organizing,  but  we  finally  got  the  majority  of 
Frances  House  home  workers  to  vote  for  the  union.  It  took  us  six  more  months  to 
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get  to  the  bargaining  table  because  of  the  company's  delay-and-stall  tactics.  And 
when  we  got  there,  we  stayed  and  stayed.  But  just  as  we  had  done  in  our  union 
organizing  campaign,  we  started  organizing  again.  And  this  time  we  went  to  the 
community,  the  parents  and  guardians  of  our  clients,  as  well  as  the  religious  leaders 
and  community  leaders.  With  the  determination  of  our  union  members  not  to  be 
moved  and  the  support  of  our  community,  we  finally  ratified  our  first  contract  with 
Frances  House  on  June  1  of  this  year. 

We  now  go  to  work  with  dignity,  with  the  security  of  knowing  that  when  we 
stand  up  for  our  rights  and  when  we  speak  out  for  the  rights  of  the  clients  that  we 
serve  and  love,  we  have  one  of  the  most  valuable  working  tools  that  any  worker 
can  have,  and  that's  a  union  and  a  union  contract.  1  am  proud  to  be  in  a  union.  But 
I'm  not  alone.  Tens  of  thousands  of  workers  have  joined  unions  in  the  last  two 
years.  Some  of  them  have  come  to  share  their  victories  with  us  here  today. 
(Applause) 

MICHELLE  NAEDER.  AFSCME:  Good  morning,  everyone.  My  name  is 
Michelle  Naeder.  I'm  from  AFSCME.  I'm  out  of  Long  Island.  New  York. 
Recently.  I  helped  to  organize  600  workers  at  Little  Flower  Children  Services.  On 
June  26.  we  won  our  vote  and  we  became  union,  and  now  we  can  really  begin  our 
fight.  (Applause) 

EARL  COLBERT.  CWA:  Hello.  My  name  is  Earl  Colbert,  and  this  is  Natalie 
Banks.  We  organized  150  technical,  dispatch  and  warehouse  employees  at  Com- 
cast. Detroit,  brothers  and  sisters  who  wanted  jobs  with  dignity.  We're  now  proud 
to  be  members  of  the  CWA  Local  4100.  (Applause) 

CEDRIC  DAVIS,  UNITE:  Hi,  my  name  is  Cedric  Davis.  I'm  the  vice  president 
of  Local  1997.  This  is  Carrie  Wright.  We're  from  Atlanta.  Georgia.  We're  affiliated 
with  UNITE.  We  have  organized  over  800  workers  at  Marshall's  distribution 
center,  where  Marshall's  gave  us  free  choice,  free  speech  and  no  harassment.  They 
told  us  that  if  we  got  50-plus-one  on  their  card  check,  they  would  bargain  with  us 
in  good  faith,  and  they  did.  We  ratified  a  contract  on  May  19.  With  that  same  free 
choice,  that  same  free  speech  and  that  card  check  in  Virginia,  we  kicked  bun  with 
600  workers  in  Virginia.  What  we  want  to  say  today  is  yes  to  card  check. 
( Applause) 

MARIA  PAYNE,  SEIU:  My  name  is  Maria  Payne,  with  SEIU  Local  250.  San 
Jose.  California.  I  helped  organize  500  health  care  workers  at  Unimed  San  Jose 
Medical  Group  for  a  voice  in  the  workplace  and  respect  in  the  workplace. 
(Applause) 

DAVID  RANDEL.  IBT:  My  name  is  David  Randel.  The  Teamsters  helped  me 
to  successfully  organize  100  aircraft  mechanics  and  inspectors  at  ValuJet  Airlines 
and  to  secure  our  first  contract,  that  we  no  doubt  appreciate.  Now  I  would  like  to 
show  support  for  my  sisters  and  brothers  and  the  Association  of  Flight  Attendants 
at  ValuJet  in  their  effort  to  get  a  fair  contract.  The  fight  continues.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

HAROLD  DAVIS,  AFGE:  My  name  is  Harold  Davis.  I'm  the  president  of  the 
local  AFGE  in  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  at  Hughes  Technical  Services  Center.  I  was 
involved  with  the  first  successful  drive  to  organize  a  new  union  af  ter  my  company 
had  privatized.  (Applause) 
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HAZEL  DEWS,  AFSCME:  My  name  is  Hazel  Dews.  I  helped  organize  700 
employees  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with  AFSCME  Council  26,  Local  626. 
in  Washington.  D.C.  (Applause) 

ELAINE  RILES,  UFCW:  Hi,  my  name  is  Elaine  Riles.  Local  1529.  UFCW.  I 
helped  organize  300  poultry  workers  out  of  BC  Rogers  plant  in  McComb. 
Mississippi,  and  I'm  glad  I  did.  Thanks.  UFCW.  (Applause) 

JOHN  FLANSAAS,  IBT:  Hi,  my  name  is  John  Flansaas.  I'm  from  Seattle. 
Washington,  and  I'm  represented  by  Local  1 17  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters.  I  helped  organize  the  Pony  Express  drivers  across  the  nation — 4.000 
drivers.  And  it  took  us  nearly  five-and-a-half  years  to  get  our  first  contract. 
(Applause) 

TERRI  DODSON-GARRETT,  OPEIU:  Hi.  my  name  isTerri  Dodson-Garrett. 
I'm  proud  to  say  I'm  from  OPEIU  Local  459. 1  helped  organize  300  mental  health 
workers  at  Residential  Treatment  of  West  Michigan.  (Applause) 

YOLAINE  JOSEPH,  UNITE:  Good  morning,  my  name  is  Yolaine  Joseph.  I 
work  for  a  nursing  home  in  Miami.  I'm  proud  to  be  UNITE,  and  I'm  proud  to  be 
united.  (Applause) 

KENNY  GILMORE,  SEIU:  Hello,  my  name  is  Kenny  Gilmore.  I  represent 
SEIU  Local  1,  Chicago.  We  helped  organize  410  employees  of  Robinson  Bus 
Service.  We  organized  because  we  wanted  respect,  decent  wages  and  basic  health 
care.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

MATT  RILEY.  AFSCME:  Good  morning.  I'm  Matt  Riley.  I'm  with  AFSCME, 
Council  92,  Local  3167.  We're  based  in  Baltimore,  where  35.000  state  workers 
recently  voted  to  have  AFL-CIO  unions  represent  them  throughout  the  state.  Go 
AFSCME.  Go  union.  (Applause) 

KEN  McCANHAM.  USWA:  Hi,  my  name  is  Ken  McCanham.  I'm  from  the 
United  Steelworkers.  I  helped  organize  290  foundry  workers  at  Huron  Castings  in 
Pigeon.  Michigan.  We  organized  for  better  treatment,  respect,  seniority  benefits 
and  security  for  workers.  (Applause) 

PHIL  APFELBECK,  IAM:  Hi,  I'm  Phil  Apfelbeck.  I'm  with  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers.  I  helped  organize  325  ware- 
house, shipping  and  maintenance  employees  at  Beatrice  Cheese  in  Maple.  Wis- 
consin. (Applause) 

MARIBEL  HERNANDEZ:  Good  morning,  my  name  is  Maribel.  I  work  at  the 
MGM  in  Las  Vegas,  and  I'm  helping  to  organize  3.000  workers,  and  we  will  have 
a  contract.  (Applause) 

LUPE  RAMIREZ,  IBT:  Good  morning,  my  name  is  Lupe  Ramirez.  I'm  a  proud 
Local  572  Teamster.  We  assisted  in  organizing  1 .800  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  classified  supervisors  in  200  different  classifications  in  a  750-square-mile 
district.  Go  Teamsters.  (Applause) 

HELEN  MEYERS.  UFCW:  My  name  is  Helen  Meyers.  I'm  a  registered  nurse 
from  Everett,  Washington.  We  lost  our  union  with  a  hospital  merger  in  1994.  And 
after  a  long,  hard  struggle,  600  nurses  at  Providence  General  Medical  Center  are 
now  represented  by  Local  14 1  of  UFCW,  giving  us  a  voice  in  what  happens  to  us 
and  our  patients.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

TERRY  BROWN,  IAM:  Hello,  my  name  is  Terry  Brown.  I'm  with  the 
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International  Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers.  With  their  sup- 
port. I  helped  organize  641  workers  at  Marimont  Exhaust  Systems  in  Loudon. 
Tennessee.  (Applause) 

CARLEANEAR  SIMMS.  UPIU:  My  name  is  Carleanear  Simms.  I'm  from 
Mobile,  Alabama.  I'm  with  the  United  Paperwork ers.  My  local  is  524. 1  helped 
organize  QF.  Inc.  We're  the  first  union  in  the  city  of  Baldwin  County.  (Applause) 

BRIAN  GILLESPIE,  IBT:  My  name  is  Brian  Gillespie.  I  work  for  America 
West  Airlines.  I  helped  organize  250  aircraft  mechanics.  Let's  go,  Teamsters. 
(Applause) 

DOREEN  BARCLAY.  CWA:  Hi,  I'm  Doreen  Barclay.  This  is  Wait  Bober. 
We're  with  CWA  Local  13000.  We  successfully  organized  145 — and  growing — 
members  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Johnstown  Region  Blood  Services.  (Ap- 
plause) 

ANDREA  TYREE.  HPAE:  Hi,  my  name  is  Andrea  Tyree.  I'm  from  Philadel- 
phia. We  organized  300  American  Red  Cross  workers  in  the  Penn/Jersey  region. 
We  belong  to  HPAE  5 1 03 .  AFL-CIO.  (Applause ) 

SALVADOR  MENDOZA,  UFWA:  My  name  is  Salvador  Mendoza.  I  work 
for  the  Gallo  Company  in  northern  California.  It's  been  four  years  since  I've 
organized  a  union.  We  won  the  election.  We  are  currently  negotiating  a  contract. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SHIRLEY  POND.  AFSCME:  I'm  Shirley  Pond,  a  registered  nurse  at  McLaren 
Hospital.  Flint.  Michigan.  I  organized  870  RNs.  the  first  union  in  our  hospital,  and 
helped  to  organize  1.400  other  health  care  workers.  We  fought  against  unsafe 
practices,  wage  reductions  and  staffing  shortages.  Nurses  are  the  last  line  in  patient 
advocacy,  and  we'd  like  to  thank  AFSCME  very  much  for  their  help  and  support. 
( Applause) 

GREG  POPEK,  UFCW:  My  name  is  Greg  Popek.  I'm  proud  to  represent 
UFCW  Local  881. 1  helped  organize  Borders  Books  and  Music  in  Chicago,  the 
first  chain  bookstore  in  the  nation  to  unionize,  to  be  followed  by  many  more. 
(Applause) 

EDDIE  FARRAR.  IBEW:  My  name  is  Eddie  Farrar.  I  work  with  Rust  Con- 
struction. I'm  representing  108  new  brothers  and  sisters  of  IBEW  Local  453.  I 
recently  organized  and  won  our  campaign  on  our  third  attempt  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood.  Missouri.  (Applause) 

BENNIE  WILLIAMS,  SEIU:  I'm  Bennie  Williams,  Local  100.  SERJ,  from 
Houston.  Texas.  I  represent  Project  Head  Start.  I'm  a  social  worker,  and  I  helped 
organize  over  900  people.  We  did  win  the  election  in  January  of  1997.  We  hope 
to  have  a  contract  by  the  end  of  September.  I'd  like  to  thank  Andy  Stem.  He's  been 
very  supportive  of  us  in  Houston.  He's  a  very  good  and  very  strong  president  for 
the  AFL-CIO.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

MIKE  MARKHAM,  IBT:  Hi,  I'm  Mike  Markham,  chief  steward  with  the 
International  Brother  of  Teamsters  Local  40  in  Mansfield,  Ohio.  It  took  us  three- 
and-a-half  years  and  two  elections.  But  in  June  of  this  year,  myself  and  the  600 
employees  of  Mansfield  Plumbing  Products  ratified  our  first  contract.  (Applause) 

DEBBIE  DEASE,  UFCW:  Hi,  my  name  is  Debbie  Dease.  I 'm  a  registered  nurse 
from  Lakeland  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lakeland.  Florida.  The  UFCW  helped 
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us  organize  over  800  registered  nurses  in  Florida.  I  believe  that  the  future  for 
registered  nurses  is  with  the  UFC W.  (Applause) 

JIM  HALA,  AFM:  I'm  Jim  Hala.  I'm  a  member  of  Atlantic  City  Local  661708, 
AFM.  I  helped  to  organize  24  musicians  of  the  Ocean  City  Pops  Orchestra.  Just 
this  past  week,  we  ratified  the  first  collective  bargaining  agreement  in  the  60-year 
history  of  that  orchestra.  (Applause) 

PHILLIP  BARONE.  OPEIU:  Good  morning,  my  name  is  Dr.  Phillip  Barone. 
I'm  from  New  York.  I  am  the  vice  president  of  the  National  Union  of  Chiropractic 
Physicians.  Local  64.  We're  organizing  chiropractors  across  the  United  States.  Are 
you  happy  with  your  chiropractor?  Tell  him  to  call  us.  Union  helps  union. 
(Applause) 

BRENDA  DURAN.  UMWA:  Good  morning.  I'm  Brenda  Duran.  I'm  from 
Gallup,  New  Mexico.  I  am  president  of  UMWA  Local  1629.  I  helped  organize 
230  city  employee  workers.  We  voted  a  union  in  by  95  percent,  and  we  ratified 
our  contract  by  100  percent.  Thank  you.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Thank 
you,  Cecil  Roberts.  (Applause) 

ANTONIO  RAMIREZ:  Hello,  my  name  is  Antonio  Ramirez.  I'm  from  Los 
Angeles,  California.  I  represent  Local  11.1  work  for  Hollywood  Park  Casino  in 
Los  Angeles.  I  helped  to  organize  400  workers.  I'm  now  going  to  start  to  organize 
all  the  casinos  we  have  in  Los  Angeles.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

DONNA  STOPP,  IBT:  Good  morning,  my  name  is  Donna  Stopp.  I  work  for 
Ovemite  Transportation  Company  out  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  With  the  support 
of  Teamsters  Local  41 , 1  was  able  to  organize  288  Ovemite  workers  in  Kansas  City 
and  another  4.000  workers  across  the  country.  The  Teamsters  are  now  negotiating 
our  first  contract.  (Applause) 

DIANE  BLASKI.  SEIU:  Good  morning,  my  name  is  Diane  Blaski.  I'm  a 
registered  nurse  in  the  newly  merged  Penn  State  Geisinger  Health  System  in 
Pennsylvania.  SEIU  1199  is  my  union,  which  helped  me  to  organize  286  new 
members  to  join  the  970  current  members  of  this  HMO.  with  more  to  come — 
because  as  health  care  workers,  we've  recognized  the  need  to  organize,  not  just  for 
ourselves  but  for  our  patients — because  they  deserve  to  have  the  care  put  back  into 
health  care.  (Applause) 

RON  STANLEY.  UMWA:  My  name  is  Ron  Stanley.  I  represent  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  Local  7 1 7.  We  organized  the  Remington  Anns  in  Ilion. 
New  York.  God  bless  the  United  Mine  Workers.  God  bless  the  labor  movement. 
God  bless  Cecil  Roberts. 

JUAN  MAZLYMIAN:  Good  morning,  sisters  and  brothers.  My  name  is  Juan 
Mazlymian;  I'm  from  Local  79,  New  York  City.  We  organized  2.000  asbestos 
workers  and  1,600  demolition  workers.  I'm  very  proud  to  be  a  union  member. 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

SAM  POWELL,  IBT:  My  name  is  Sam  Powell,  and  I  work  for  Ovemite 
Transportation  in  Memphis.  Tennessee.  With  the  help  of  all  of  my  co-workers,  we 
were  able  to  organize  500  new  Teamsters.  God  bless  all  of  you.  Thank  you. 

MICHELE  CODY.  OPEIU:  My  name  is  Michele  Cody.  This  is  Edwina  Dunne. 
We  represent  the  Federation  of  Catholic  Teachers  with  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York.  Thanks  to  Michael  Goodwin,  we  recently  affiliated  with  OPEIU  Local  153, 
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and  we  look  forward  to  many  years  working  with  the  AFL-CIO. 

MARIO  ARANDA,  UNITE:  Good  morning,  everyone.  My  name  is  Mario 
Aranda;  I'm  with  UNITE.  I  work  for  MRC  Industries  in  Glendale,  Queens,  New 
York.  I  helped  organize  160  manufacturing  workers,  which  I  took  great  pride  in 
doing,  and  our  struggle  must  continue.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

LULITE  MENGISTE.  HERE:  Good  morning,  my  name  is  Lulite  Mengiste, 
from  HERE  Local  25.  I  helped  organize  140  workers  at  Washington  National 
Airport  Hilton.  We  just  recently  got  our  first  contract,  and  we  are  the  first  union 
hotel  in  northern  Virginia.  (Applause) 

ROSALINDA  PENA,  AFT:  Good  morning,  I'm  Rosalinda  Peha  from  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  American  Federation  of  Teachers  1356.  As  an  area  coordinator, 
I  helped  organize  8.000  employees  in  our  school  district.  (Applause) 

TOM  MILLER.  BLE:  Hi.  my  name  is  Tom  Miller.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers.  I  helped  organize  273  engineers  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad.  I 
want  to  thank  President  Monin  for  doing  for  our  union  exactly  what  this  T-shirt 
says:  Organizing  for  change,  and  changing  to  organize.  (Applause) 

DEBORAH  GOODEN.  AFSCME:  Hello,  I'm  Deborah  Gooden.  I'm  a  trustee 
and  chief  steward  of  Local  422.  AFSCME,  in  Maryland,  where  we.  the  state 
employees,  only  recently  gained  the  right  to  collectively  bargain.  We're  currently 
negotiating  for  our  first  union  contract.  (Applause) 

JODY  OGDEN,  SEIU:  My  name  is  Jody  Ogden,  and  I'm  from  Local  1 13, 
SEIU,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  I  helped  organize  over  400  employees  at  St. 
Theresa  Nursing  Home  so  we  could  have  job  security,  a  voice,  dignity  and  respect. 
(Applause) 

MARTHA  VALDEZ.  UNITE:  My  name  is  Martha  Valdez  from  Roswell.  New 
Mexico.  I  helped  organize  567  Levi  Strauss  workers,  and  we  joined  UNITE  for  a 
voice  and  better  working  conditions.  (Applause) 

LISA  ROBINSON.  AFA:  Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  My  name  is 
Lisa  Robinson.  I'm  a  flight  attendant  with  ValuJet  Airlines  in  Atlanta,  as  well  as 
a  member  of  the  Association  of  Flight  Attendants.  In  Atlanta.  I  helped  organize 
over  300  flight  attendants  in  our  LEC  Council  57.  On  Saturday.  I  asked  Vice 
President  Gore  for  his  help  in  protecting  our  rights  to  organize  and  protecting  us 
against  management's  retaliation,  and  I'm  very  proud  to  be  a  union  member.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

MAURICE  WEBB.  IBT:  Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  My  name  is 
Maurice  Webb.  I'm  a  Maryland  state  employee  for  the  Division  of  Corrections. 
I'm  here  representing  Teamsters  Local  No.  103.  and  I  helped  organize  350  of  my 
fellow  corrections  officers  with  our  own  local.  (Applause) 

BEKELE  WOLDE.  HERE:  Good  morning,  my  name  is  Bekele  Wolde.  I'm 
from  Local  27,  Parking  and  Service  Workers  Union,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
metropolitan  area.  I  helped  organize  over  70  people  in  less  than  three  months,  and 
we  have  a  target  plan  of  unionizing.  It's  under  the  process  of  1.000  people  in  the 
coming  three  months.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

BILL  LOEFFLER.  AFT:  Good  morning,  my  name  is  Bill  Loeffler.  I'm  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  I  helped  to  organize  400 
adjunct  faculty  at  Kane  College  of  New  Jersey.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 
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JOHN  MATTIACCI,  OPEIU:  Good  morning,  my  name  is  Dr.  John  Mattiacci 
from  Philadelphia.  I'm  the  president  of  the  Physicians  Guild  of  the  Office  and 
Professional  Employees.  Through  the  vision  and  dedication  of  Michael  Goodwin. 
I've  been  able  to  organize  15.000  physicians  in  this  country.  We  have  aspirations 
of  shortly  attaining  a  goal  of  50.000.  Our  mission  is  to  provide  quality  health  care 
for  all  Americans,  and  under  the  direction  and  dedication  of  our  president,  John 
Sweeney,  we  hope  that  we  will  have  attainable  a  future  of  treating  union  people 
with  union  physicians.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

TONY  BARNWELL,  IBT:  Hi.  my  name  is  Tony  Barnwell  from  Buffalo.  New 
York.  I  helped  organize  1 12  workers  at  Angelica  Textile  Services.  We  marched 
into  the  company  office  with  political  and  community  leaders  and  demanded  our 
recognition.  I'm  proud  to  say  that  we  are  now  part  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters  Local  558.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Carey.  (Applause) 

TED  SHERRON,  SEIU:  Good  morning,  my  name  is  Ted  Sherron.  I'm  a  new 
member  and  a  new  brother  from  S  EIU  Local  7 1 5  in  San  Jose.  With  my  co-workers. 
I  helped  to  organize  350  mental  health  professionals  and  line  staff  and  support 
staff.  Believe  me,  we  now  have  a  voice,  and  we  are  being  heard.  (Applause) 

ALBERT  VADEN,  UMWA:  Hello.  I'm  Albert  Vaden  from  Denver,  Colorado, 
Local  843 1 ,  United  Mine  Workers.  We  helped  organize  2 1 0  workers  with  the  help 
of  Cecil  Roberts  and  the  United  Mine  Workers.  (Applause) 

ANTONIO  REYNA.  UFCW:  My  name  is  Antonio  Reyna.  I  am  representing 
H&M  Foods  in  Ft.  Worth.  Texas,  and  UFCW  Local  540.  I  helped  organize  two 
plants,  a  total  of  500  food  processing  workers,  and  we  have  a  contract.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

GEORGE  MYERS,  AFT:  Good  morning,  my  name  is  George  Myers,  and  I'm 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  Our  newly  formed  local  union  is  now 
attempting  to  organize  4.500  members  of  the  public  employees  of  the  state  of 
Maryland,  and  we'll  do  it  on  one  leg  if  we  have  to.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

MARY  ANN  O'DELL,  UFCW:  Good  morning,  my  name  is  Mary  Ann  O'Dell. 
I'm  a  registered  nurse.  I  proudly  represent  the  UFCW  Local  222  in  Sioux  City. 
Iowa.  With  their  help,  we  were  able  to  organize  514  nurses  for  Marion  Health 
Center.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BILL  RIDDELL.  IBT:  Good  morning,  brother  and  sisters.  I've  been  waiting 
1 4  years  to  say  that.  I  am  Bill  Riddell:  I  am  from  Houston.  Texas;  and  I  have  worked 
for  Continental  Airlines  for  32  years.  Like  many  other  workers  at  Continental.  I 
survived  the  Frank  Lorenzo  era  and  got  through  two  strikes  and  several  bankrupt- 
cies. We  worked  hard  at  Continental  and  made  huge  concessions  to  put  our 
company  back  in  the  black,  and  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  airlines  in  our 
country.  All  we  wanted  was  to  be  treated  fairly,  but  the  company  refused  to  share 
the  wealth,  so  we  decided  to  organize.  It  took  us  three  tries,  but  we  finally  organized 
with  the  Teamsters.  We  are  5.000  mechanics  strong,  and  we  are  a  union,  and  we're 
excited  and  proud  to  be  here.  At  Continental  Airlines,  we  know  firsthand  that 
there's  a  new  spirit  in  the  labor  movement  and  that  a  lot  of  the  credit  for  that  spirit 
goes  to  one  man:  John  Sweeney  was  elected  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  two  years 
ago,  and  since  that  time,  there  is  new  hope  for  working  families  like  mine  and 
yours,  for  millions  of  workers  who  do  not  yet  have  a  union.  Brothers  and  sisters. 
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I'm  proud  to  be  a  Teamster.  I'm  proud  to  be  in  the  AFL-CIO  and  I'm  very  proud 
to  introduce  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  John  Sweeney.  (Standing  ovation) 

KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 
JOHN  J.  SWEENEY 
President,  AFL-CIO 

Brothers  and  sisters,  let  us  give  one  more  round  of  applause  to  these  wonderf  ul 
new  members  of  our  movement.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  thank  you  all  for  that  tremendous  welcome.  And  thank 
you.  Bill  Riddell,  for  your  kind  words  of  introduction.  It  is  an  honor  to  serve  you, 
and  I'm  proud  to  begin  my  address  to  this  convention  by  welcoming  you  and  your 
5.000  Teamster  co-workers  at  Continental  Airlines  into  the  AFL-CIO.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  you  have  only  to  stand  here  with  these  wonderful  women 
and  men  to  be  reminded  of  what  our  movement  is  all  about  and  how  much  we  have 
to  be  thankful  for  as  we  gather  to  celebrate  in  this  historic  city  of  our  22nd 
Constitutional  Convention.  To  be  sure,  we  are  thankful  for  the  leadership  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  who  are  up  here  on  the  podium  today,  which  did  so 
much  to  create  the  unity  we  needed  coming  out  of  our  last  convention  and  has  done 
so  much  to  foster  our  new  strategies  of  working  together  across  craft  and  industry 
and  individual  union  barriers. 

We  are  also  thankful  for.  and  we  celebrate  the  contributions  of,  the  leaders  who 
preceded  us,  especially  my  predecessors,  Tom  Donahue  and  Lane  Kirkland. 
(Applause) 

I  am  personally  grateful  for  the  contributions  of  two  very  special  leaders,  my 
partner  who  turned  the  newest  office  in  the  AFL-CIO  into  a  wonderful  pulpit  for 
working  Americans  and  working  American  families  and  for  the  right  to  organize, 
Linda  Chavez-Thompson.  (Applause) 

And  my  partner,  who  is  one  of  the  most  inspirational  union  leaders  I  have  ever 
known  and  one  of  the  finest  secretary -treasurers  I  have  ever  known.  Rich  Trumka. 
(Applause) 

But  the  real  heroes  of  our  new  movement  are  the  thousands  of  workers  like 
Larry  and  Laura  and  Barbara  and  Tim  and  Bill,  who  decided  to  put  their  jobs  on 
the  line  and  their  lives  on  hold  to  help  then  co-workers  win  the  dignity,  rights  and 
respect  that  come  only  with  a  union  contract.  This  morning,  we  salute  them  for 
their  courage  and  their  commitment.  (Applause) 

Sisters  and  brothers,  it  is  fitting  that  we've  come  home  to  Pittsburgh,  where 
working  Americans  have  made  so  much  steel  and  made  so  much  history,  to 
celebrate  our  victories  and  to  lay  plans  for  making  more  history.  It  was  in  this  city 
more  than  100  years  ago,  as  Rose  reminded  us,  that  a  group  of  skilled  workers 
planted  the  seeds  of  our  modern  movement  by  founding  the  organization  that 
eventually  became  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  And  it  was  in  Pittsburgh  a 
half  century  later  that  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  was  bom. 

For  me,  this  is  also  a  personal  homecoming  because  12  years  ago.  during  the 
bitter  cold  of  winter,  500  janitors  won  a  strike  that  revitalized  my  union.  SEIU, 
and  began  a  movement  that  has  become  a  beacon  of  hope  for  low-wage  workers 
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across  our  nation:  the  Justice  for  Janitors  Campaign.  (Applause) 

Sisters  and  brothers,  we've  returned  to  Pittsburgh  to  continue  our  work  of 
rebuilding  and  renewing  our  strength  and  to  refocus  on  our  goals  of  building  a  new 
movement  of  American  workers  and  creating  a  new  voice  for  them  and  their 
families  in  their  workplaces,  in  their  communities,  in  their  government  and  in  the 
global  economy. 

Over  the  next  four  days,  we'll  discuss  each  of  these  four  goals  and  how  they 
can  help  us  lilt  the  lives  of  the  millions  of  families  in  our  country  who.  despite  six 
years  of  economic  recovery,  still  feel  more  pain  than  gain.  And  we  will  continue 
to  talk  together  about  how  we  can  all  change  faster  than  we  think  we  can  change 
and  reach  higher  than  we  think  we  can  reach  and  do  more  than  we  think  we  can 
do,  because  those  families  across  America  are  suffering  as  never  before,  and  we 
must  respond  as  never  before. 

When  we  last  met  in  convention  23  months  ago,  it  seemed  that  our  movement 
was  losing  more  than  membership  strength,  political  battles  and  public  esteem.  We 
were  in  danger  of  losing  our  faith  in  ourselves.  We  told  ourselves  and  we  told  the 
world  that  we  would  begin  rebuilding  our  membership  and  creating  a  strong  new 
voice  for  America's  working  families — worker  by  worker,  workplace  by  work- 
place, industry  by  industry — and  for  the  past  two  years  we've  been  doing  just  that. 
We  created  a  new  culture  of  organizing  mid  began  devoting  substantial  new 
resources  to  organizing.  We  developed  an  exciting  new  program  that  is  helping 
local  unions,  together  with  their  national  unions  across  the  country,  change  in  order 
to  organize. 

We're  training  more  young  people  through  our  Organizing  Institute,  and  we're 
helping  our  unions  take  on  entire  industries  and  geographic  areas.  The  result  is  that 
we  have  more  membership  drives  underway  than  at  any  time  in  my  memory. 
(Applause) 

The  UFW  strawberry  campaign  is  helping  20,000  workers  in  California  reap  a 
harvest  of  human  dignity.  The  Farm  Workers  and  the  Teamsters  are  working 
together  to  organize  15,000  fruit  pickers  and  warehouse  workers  in  the  apple 
industry.  Fifteen  of  our  construction  unions  have  banded  together  in  Las  Vegas, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department,  with  a 
campaign  aimed  at  40,000  unrepresented  workers.  HERE  and  SEIU  are  organizing 
hotel  and  hospital  workers  in  Nevada,  and  UNITE  and  UFCW  and  SEIU  are 
organizing  low-wage  workers  in  the  South,  and  it's  very  tough.  We  have  two 
workers  with  us  from  Carolina  Foods  who  haven't  won  yet,  but  I'm  going  to  ask 
them  to  join  us  here  at  this  time.  (Applause) 

We  welcome  them. 

The  Steelworkers  are  reorganizing  their  industry.  AFSCME  and  AFT  are 
winning  election  after  election.  The  UAW  is  organizing  parts  suppliers,  and  CWA 
is  in  the  middle  of  a  historic  campaign  to  bring  union  representation  to  9.000 
reservation  agents  at  US  Airways.  (Applause) 

Many  of  those  agents  live  right  here  in  Pittsburgh.  I  want  to  ask  two  members 
of  their  Organizing  Committee  to  join  the  workers  on  the  dais.  Brothers  and  sisters, 
please  welcome  the  next  heroes  of  the  American  union  movement,  the  reservation 
agents  of  US  Airways.  (Standing  ovation) 
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Yes.  brothers  and  sisters,  thanks  to  the  help  of  every  union,  every  union  leader 
in  this  room.  I  can  report  to  you  this  morning  that  when  it  comes  to  organizing, 
we're  winning  again,  and  we're  winning  big.  Our  membership  numbers  are 
beginning  to  creep  back  up  because  of  more  than  2.000  organizing  victories  won 
by  workers  like  those  who  are  here  with  us  on  this  stage. 

But  I  have  to  tell  you  today  that  we  must  raise  the  bar,  raise  the  bar  even  higher 
and  set  new  standards  and  goals  for  ourselves  in  running  and  winning  repre- 
sentation campaigns.  We  have  to  continue  to  change  and  reach  to  find  ways  to 
organize  on  a  bigger  scale  and  at  a  faster  pace  because  the  employers  we  are 
confronting  are  raising  the  stakes  by  spending  millions  of  new  dollars  to  deny 
workers  their  legal  right  to  organize,  and  because  our  enemies  in  the  political  arena 
are  doing  everything  they  can  to  choke  off  our  new  movement  before  it  has  a  chance 
to  live  and  breathe. 

Everything  we  do  is  connected  to  organizing.  We  cannot  continue  to  decline  in 
membership  and  expect  our  local  unions  to  survive.  We  cannot  bargain  good 
contracts  or  pass  decent  legislation  or  have  a  voice  in  our  communities  without 
growing  stronger.  To  grow  stronger,  we  have  to  find  new  ways  to  connect 
everything  we  do  to  organizing.  The  place  to  start  is  by  stopping  something  we've 
been  doing  far  too  long.  We  must  stop  giving  money  to  political  parties  who  won't 
give  unions  the  respect  we  deserve.  (Applause) 

Yes,  and  we  must  stop  supporting  political  candidates  who  won't  support 
working  families.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  our  political  system  is  awash  with  dirty  money,  corporate 
money  and  foreign  money.  It  is  corrupting  our  elected  officials,  and  it  is  corroding 
the  soul  of  our  nation.  It  is  crowding  out  the  participation  and  power  of  workers 
and  their  families.  And  that  is  why  this  morning  I  am  asking  every  one  of  you  to 
join  me  in  changing  the  way  we  participate  in  the  public  life  of  our  nation  by  calling 
for  campaign  finance  reform,  reform  that  includes  public  financing  of  campaigns. 
(Applause) 

It  also  includes  free  radio  and  television  time  for  candidates,  real  limits  on 
contributions  to  parties  and  candidates  and  a  ban  on  the  soft  money  that  is  pouring 
into  the  political  parties  and  polluting  our  political  system.  (Applause) 

Sisters  and  brothers,  we  must  eliminate  soft  money  because  it  is  time  for  us  to 
begin  spending  our  money  building  real  power  by  registering  and  mobilizing  our 
own  members.  It  is  time  for  us  to  begin  spending  our  money  on  our  own  media 
and  grassroots  lobbying  around  the  issues  that  matter  to  the  workers  who  are 
standing  behind  me.  It  is  time  for  today's  unions  to  come  home. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  our  own  members  aren't  registered  to  vote.  And  if  you 
project  that  into  union  households  and  family  members,  that's  as  many  as  16 
million  potential  voters  who  are  unregistered  today,  more  than  enough  to  put 
working  families  back  in  control  of  their  lives  and  their  future.  That  is  why  I'm 
asking  every  one  of  you  in  this  hall  and  your  international  and  local  unions  to  join 
me  in  setting  and  achieving  another  goal,  registering  four  million  new  union  family 
voters  by  the  year  2000.  (Applause) 

But  we  can't  stop  with  just  registering  union  voters  and  championing  working 
family  issues.  If  we  are  to  connect  organizing  with  politics,  we  must  reach  higher 
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and  involve  our  members  in  their  government — and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to 
start  encouraging  our  own  union  members  to  stand  for  public  office.  (Applause) 

In  this  country,  there  is  a  gigantic  cultural  disconnect  between  professional 
politicians  and  working  families.  The  politicians  live  in  the  cocoon  of  privilege 
and  power,  while  we  wrestle  with  the  realities  of  paying  the  bills  and  finding  time 
for  our  families.  They  attend  thousand-dollar-a-person  dinners,  while  we  worry 
about  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  quail  of  milk. 

What  we  need  is  to  replace  some  of  those  politicians  with  men  and  women  like 
Larry  and  Beverly  and  Laura  and  Tim.  who  know  what  it  means  to  live  paycheck 
to  paycheck.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  every  one  of  you  to  join  me  in  setting  and 
achieving  yet  another  goal:  2.000  union-member  candidates  by  2000.  (Applause) 

But  we  must  do  even  more.  We  must  directly  connect  politics  to  solving  the 
problem  of  employer  interference  in  organizing  campaigns.  We  must  elect  candi- 
dates who  believe  as  we  believe,  and  as  Vice  President  Gore  believes:  that 
employers  have  no  place  in  union  representation  campaigns.  (Applause) 

Employers  have  no  business  participating  in  any  way  in  the  private  personal 
decision  of  a  worker  to  join  or  form  a  union.  (Applause) 

One  of  our  paramount  goals  is  to  help  the  companies  we  work  for  succeed,  to 
work  with  our  employers,  to  creatively  increase  productivity  and  quality  and  to 
help  American  companies  compete — compete  effectively  in  the  new  world  econ- 
omy and  create  new  jobs  and  new  wealth  for  our  families  and  our  communities  to 
share.  But  we  cannot  even  begin  to  do  that  while  a  substantial  slice  of  corporate 
America  continues  to  break  our  laws  in  order  to  stay  union-free.  So  I  want  to 
challenge  every  local  and  every  national  union  represented  here  today  to  help  us 
administer  a  new  litmus  test  for  every  political  candidate  we  support. 

Here  are  the  three  questions  I  want  you  to  ask  them:  Will  you  vote  to  support 
the  right  of  workers  to  organize  to  improve  their  lives? 

Will  you  take  a  stand  against  employers  who  violate  our  laws  mid  interfere  with 
the  workers'  free  choice  to  join  a  union? 

When  a  worker  is  fired  for  union  organizing,  will  you  stand  with  us  ?  Will  you 
march  with  us?  Will  you  go  to  jail  with  us? 

But  we  can't  stop  with  just  changing  the  way  we  choose  elected  officials  if  we 
are  to  rebuild  our  membership  and  our  movement.  We  also  have  to  sink  our  roots 
deeply  back  into  our  communities  and  begin  drawing  power  and  support  from  the 
wellspring  of  our  democracy,  from  our  local  unions  and  our  churches  and  our 
synagogues  and  all  of  our  allies  in  the  movements  for  women's  and  civil 
rights — because  in  the  final  analysis,  we  must  revitalize  our  movement  from  the 
ground  up. 

How  do  we  reconnect  organizing  and  bargaining  and  politics  to  our  local 
communities?  Brothers  and  sisters,  we  get  out  of  our  offices,  and  we  get  on  the 
road  to  Union  City.  More  than  a  hundred  of  our  central  labor  councils  in  41  states 
are  now  reshaping  their  cities  and  towns  into  communities  where  workers  and  the 
jobs  they  do  are  respected  rather  than  reviled:  communities  where  families  can 
depend  on  good  schools,  clean  air  and  safe  streets  for  their  children:  where  workers 
have  secure  jobs  that  pay  decent  wages;  and  where  politicians  tip  their  hats  twice 
when  they  walk  by  a  union  hall. 
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Thanks  to  many  of  you  in  this  room,  we're  already  paving  the  road  to  Union 
City  all  across  this  country.  We're  doing  it  in  Seattle,  where  4.000  union  and 
community  activists  confronted  corporate  greed  with  Street  Heat  on  behalf  of  1 1 
musicians  who  got  the  contract  they  deserve.  We  did  it  in  Milwaukee,  where  the 
building  trades  and  community  groups  fought  together  and  marched  together  to 
demand  and  win  jobs  for  the  community.  And  we're  doing  it  in  Phoenix,  where 
the  Business  Journal  says  employers  should  start  caring  for  their  employees  or 
start  looking  for  the  union  label.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  indeed  time  for  today's  union  to  come  home,  and  the 
road  to  Union  City  is  taking  us  there.  That  is  why  I  am  challenging  every 
international  union,  every  central  labor  council,  every  state  fed  and  every  local 
union  represented  in  this  convention  to  join  me  in  doubling  and  deepening  the 
participation  in  our  Union  Cities  Program. 

Organizing:  We  have  to  raise  the  bar.  We  have  to  change  more  and  reach  higher 
at  the  local  level  and  in  our  communities  as  well  as  at  the  national  level  if  we're 
going  to  get  where  we  need  to  go.  But  we  can't  stop  there  because  our  jobs  are  still 
being  shipped  overseas,  and  employers  are  using  the  pressure  to  demand  more  for 
less  from  workers  in  the  jobs  that  remain.  It  does  no  good  to  keep  new  members 
pouring  through  the  front  door  of  our  union  halls  while  union  jobs  keep  being 
thrown  out  the  back.  That  is  why  I'm  asking  everyone  in  this  hall  to  join  us  this 
month  as  we  send  a  signal— a  signal  that  free  trade  isn't  fast  trade — by  derailing 
that  runaway  legislative  locomotive  known  as  Fast  Track.  (Applause) 

Sisters  and  brothers,  make  no  mistake.  The  battle  over  Fast  Track  is  important 
to  every  union  in  this  room,  craft,  industrial,  service  and  public  unions  all  alike, 
because  trade  agreements  without  worker  rights  and  human  rights  and  environ- 
mental standards  undermine  the  wages  and  jobs  of  us  all.  just  as  they  damage  the 
communities  where  we  live  and  work.  But  simply  defeating  Fast  Track  won't  be 
enough  to  help  us  protect  American  union  jobs  because  the  decisions  that  shape 
our  lives  and  our  bargaining  power  are  increasingly  made  in  the  boardrooms  of 
multinational  corporations  that  compete  in  the  global  economy. 

What  we  must  do  is  create  new  alliances  — new  alliances  with  other  unions  in 
other  nations  and  global  unions,  if  you  will,  in  key  industries  and  key  companies. 
To  do  that,  we  must  work  even  harder  and  closer  with  our  sisters  and  brothers 
around  the  world — and  many  of  them  are  represented  here  today — from  trade 
unions  in  advanced  industrial  democracies  to  the  quiet  heroes  who  are  struggling 
for  sheer  survival  in  the  prison  labor  camps  of  China,  in  the  sweatshops  of 
Indonesia  and  in  the  shantytowns  of  Mexico  and  Brazil.  We  stood  with  Solidarity 
in  Poland  and  against  apartheid  in  Africa  and  we  will  stand  with  all  who  struggle 
against  prison  labor  and  child  labor  and  forced  labor.  Because  as  long  as  workers 
anywhere  are  exploited  or  enslaved,  workers  here  at  home  can  never  be  secure. 
(Applause) 

Sisters  and  brothers,  we  have  to  reach  higher  and  do  more  if  we  are  to  organize 
workers  in  the  reality  of  our  cruel  new  global  economy.  To  fully  succeed,  we  have 
to  raise  the  bar  and  connect  it  to  bargaining  by  fusing  our  financial  resources  with 
the  strength  of  our  old  friends  here  at  home  and  our  new  friends  around  the  world. 

Worker  pension  funds  now  own  30  percent  of  all  financial  assets  in  our  country 
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and  25  percent  of  the  shares  of  stock  in  U.S.  corporations.  Union  pension  funds 
hold  nearly  $300  billion  in  assets,  and  public  funds,  which  include  some  union 
representation,  control  more  than  $1.7  trillion  in  assets,  hi  order  to  organize  more 
workers  here  in  our  country  and  around  the  world  and  to  bargain  effectively  on 
behalf  of  those  workers,  we  have  to  organize  our  money  as  well.  Over  the  past  two 
years,  we've  done  just  that.  (Applause) 

Yes,  we  have  done  just  that  in  bringing  employers  like  Fleming  and  Harrah's 
and  Bridgestone/Firestone  to  justice.  But  we  can't  stop  there  because  any  way  you 
measure,  the  multinational  corporations  have  more  money  than  we  have.  We  must 
reach  out  and  build  new  unity  and  solidarity,  not  only  throughout  the  global  labor 
movement,  but  right  here  at  home  within  our  communities  as  well  as  among  our 
own  unions.  For  too  long,  we've  been  islands  apart,  crafts  and  unions  mid  industries 
and  sectors,  doing  our  work  alone.  Thanks  to  the  leaders  of  our  international  unions, 
we  have  begun  to  break  down  those  barriers  and  work  together  in  organizing  and 
bargaining  efforts.  We  saw  it  work  in  the  Beverly  Enterprises  and  Wheeling-Pitt 
victories,  with  thousands  of  union  members  from  different  countries  coming 
together  to  make  the  Steelworkers  and  the  nursing  home  workers  strike  their  strikes. 

We're  seeing  it  work  in  our  campaign  in  the  strawberry  fields  of  California, 
where  30.000  members  of  30  different  unions  came  together  in  April  in  one  of  the 
most  exciting  expressions  of  union  solidarity  in  my  memory.  We  saw  it  come  to 
full  flower  in  support  of  the  courageous  men  and  women  who  took  on  the 
second-largest  employer  in  our  country  and  brought  them  to  justice.  Union 
solidarity  won  the  UPS  strike.  (Applause) 

The  UPS  strike  directly  connected  bargaining  to  organizing.  You  could  make  a 
million  house  calls  and  run  1,000  television  commercials  and  stage  100  strawberry 
rallies  and  still  not  come  close  to  doing  what  the  UPS  strike  did  for  organizing. 

During  and  after  the  UPS  strike,  public  opinion  swung  to  the  side  of  workers. 
Workers  all  across  this  country,  some  of  them  standing  right  behind  me.  took  heart 
as  the  Teamsters  and  their  president  raised  the  bar  and  set  a  new  standard  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  follow.  (Applause) 

Finally.  I  want  to  ask  you  all  to  join  me  in  setting  and  achieving  one  more 
important  goal,  a  goal  that  is  just  as  directly  related  to  organizing  as  politics  and 
bargaining  and  community  and  public  outreach. 

When  I  was  elected  president  in  New  York.  I  said,  among  other  things,  that  my 
idea  of  a  perfect  labor  movement  is  one  that  corrects  its  own  imperfections.  With 
all  that  we've  accomplished  over  the  past  two  years,  we  haven't  done  that  when  it 
comes  to  making  the  face  of  our  leadership  reflect  the  faces  of  our  membership 
and  of  the  new  American  workforce. 

So  this  morning.  I'm  asking  you  to  join  me  in  a  renewed  effort — a  renewed 
effort  to  bring  more  women  and  minorities  into  the  leadership  of  our  movement  at 
every  level.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  at  that  convention  not  too  many  months  ago  in  New  York 
City.  Rich  Trumka  and  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  and  I  promised  that  if  you  would 
elect  us.  we  would  become  a  New  Voice  for  American  workers — not  only 
American  workers  in  our  workplaces  but  in  the  political  arena,  in  our  communities 
and  in  the  new  global  economy. 
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Thanks  to  every  one  of  you  in  this  room  and  thousands  of  union  leaders  and 
members  around  the  country,  we  had  only  to  ask.  and  you  made  your  new  voice  heard. 
We  did  it  together.  The  sol  idarity  that  we  saw  in  the  labor  movement  was  so  impressive. 

When  you  raised  your  voice  in  Washington,  you  raised  the  minimum  wage,  you 
defended  Davis-Bacon,  protected  tax  credits  for  the  working  poor  and  you  turned  the 
country  around,  and  you  turned  back  the  tide  that  was  threatening  to  destroy  Medicare 
and  college  loans  and  workplace  health  and  safety  to  give  tax  breaks  to  the  rich. 

When  you  raised  your  voice  at  the  bargaining  table,  you  told  Boeing  and  you 
told  Bell  Atlantic  and  United  Parcel  Service  and  every  employer  in  this  country 
that  all  Americans  deserve  and  demand  a  raise — and  not  just  in  benefits  and  wages, 
but  in  respect — respect  for  the  workers  and  respect  for  the  jobs  they  do. 

When  you  raised  your  voice  in  your  union  halls.  1 1  .(K)0  union  activists  swarmed 
into  our  regional  organizing  conferences.  Fifty  thousand  union  activists  showed 
what  happens  when  you  ask  a  working  woman,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
telephone  calls  and  postcards  poured  into  the  White  House  and  the  Congress  and 
showed  what  happens  when  you  work  against  working  families. 

And  when  you  raised  your  voice  in  workplaces  across  America,  you  let  the  sun 
shine  into  the  sweatshops  of  New  York  City,  and  you  brought  the  sweet  smell  of 
justice  to  the  strawberry  fields  of  California  and  into  the  apple  orchards  of 
Washington  State.  And  long-suffering  workers  began  to  respond,  and  just  listen 
to  this  record:  2.500  construction  workers  and  8.000  hotel  workers  in  Las  Vegas; 
30.000  state  employees  in  Maryland;  5 ,000  mechanics  at  Continental  Airlines;  900 
Head  Start  workers  in  Houston;  2.500  college  professors  in  New  Jersey:  2,500 
teachers  in  San  Antonio;  2,000  asbestos  workers  in  New  York  City;  5,000  city 
employees  in  Riverside;  3.000  school  teachers  in  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York: 
900  Marriott  workers  in  San  Francisco. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we're  organizing,  and  we  have  a  voice.  Let's  make  it  heard. 
(Applause) 

Let's  make  it  heard  for  good  jobs  and  living  wages  for  every  working  family 
in  our  nation.  We  have  a  voice.  Let's  make  it  heard  for  housing  and  health  care, 
education  and  a  secure  retirement  for  all. 

We  have  a  voice.  Let's  make  it  heard  for  civil  rights  and  affirmative  action  and 
the  right  to  organize. 

We  have  a  voice.  Let's  make  it  heard  around  the  world  for  human  rights  and 
workers'  rights. 

We  have  a  voice.  Let's  make  it  heard  for  those  who  carry  our  banner  against 
unbelievable  odds,  like  the  strikers  at  the  Frontier  and  the  Detroit  News.  (Applause) 

Yes.  my  sisters  and  brothers,  we  have  a  voice.  Let's  make  it  heard  for  those 
who  do  not  yet  have  a  voice:  the  workers  who  are  risking  their  jobs  at  Carolina 
Foods,  the  workers  at  Fieldcrest  Cannon  and  New  Otani  and  US  Airways  and  Delta 
Airlines  and  Overnite  Trucking  and  Columbia  HCA.  We  have  a  voice.  Let's  make 
it  heard  in  Pittsburgh.  Let's  make  it  heard  across  America  and  around  the  world. 
Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  all.  (Standing  ovation) 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

I  will  now  call  upon  Vice  President  Bob  Georgine  for  a  report  of  the  Credentials 
Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ROBERT  GEORGINE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  examined  and  approved  the  credentials  of  722  delegates 
representing  68  national  and  international  unions,  eight  trade  industrial  depart- 
ments, 48  state  federations.  174  local  central  bodies  and  two  directly  affiliated 
local  unions.  We  also  have  examined  and  approved  the  credentials  of  181 
alternates. 

In  order  to  assure  maximum  participation  at  this  convention,  we  have  approved 
all  of  the  credentials  that  were  submitted  to  us  by  affiliates  not  more  than  two 
months  in  arrears  in  their  per  capita  or  assessment  payments.  Of  the  delegates  and 
alternates  whose  credentials  we  deemed  to  be  in  order.  616  delegates  and  136 
alternates  have  registered  as  of  9:30  this  morning.  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Credentials  Committee,  we  are,  at  this  point,  reporting 
only  on  the  credentials  of  those  delegates. 

We  are  submitting  for  the  record  a  complete  list  of  the  delegates  and 
alternates  whose  credentials  have  been  approved  and  who  have  registered,  and 
we  recommend  that  the  delegates  and  alternates  listed  in  the  report  be  seated 
at  this  point. 

The  Credentials  Committee  will  report  daily  to  the  convention  to  submit 
supplemental  lists  of  newly  registered  delegates. 

If.  during  the  course  of  the  convention,  a  seated  delegate  is  required  to  leave,  they 
are  asked  to  notify  the  registration  office.  If  there  is  a  seated  alternate  for  that  delegate, 
the  delegate  or  the  head  of  the  delegation  should  submit  at  the  registration  desk  a  written 
request  to  substitute  an  alternate  for  that  delegate.  In  each  of  its  reports,  this  Credentials 
Committee  will  report  to  the  convention  on  delegates  who  have  had  to  leave  the 
convention,  including  those  who  have  been  replaced  by  alternates. 

Before  moving  for  the  adoption  of  the  Credentials  Committee  report,  I  want  to 
take  this  moment  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  delegates  and  alternates  to  commend 
the  staff  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  registration  and 
credential  process  has  been  handled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  adoption  of  the  Credentials  Committee  partial  report. 

PRESIDENT  SWEENEY:  Motion  is  to  adopt  the  partial  Credentials  Commit- 
tee report.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

SWEENEY:  Is  there  discussion?  On  the  question:  All  in  favor? 

Contrary? 

The  motion  is  on  the  approval  of  the  Credentials  Committee  report,  which  has 
been  adopted.  (Applause) 

Actors  and  Artistes  of  America,  Associated — Ken  Orsatti.  Theodore  Bikel. 
Jack  Goldstein.  Erma  Thurston,  John  McGuire  69,000  votes 

Air  Line  Pilots  Association — J.  Randolph  Babbitt.  Jerry  Mugerditchian. 
Duane  Woerth,  Dennis  Do lan  36,914  votes 

Asbestos  Workers,  International  Association  of  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators 
and — William  G.  Bernard.  James  A.  Grogan.  Jack  Keane.  George  Snyder  12.000 
votes 
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Automobile,  Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America 
International  Union,  United— Stephen  P.  Yokich,  Roy  Wyse,  Carolyn  Forrest, 
Jack  Laskowski.  Gary  Jones,  Paul  Massaron,  Chuck  Gayney.  Frank  Joyce.  Joe 
Davis.  Dottie  Jones.  John  Guinan  765,940  votes 

Bakery,  Confectionery  and  Tobacco  Workers  International  Union — Frank 
Hurt,  Gene  McDonald.  David  D.  Durkee.  Robert  Oakley.  William  Sprandel. 
Thomas  Christ  95,020  votes 

Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders,  Blacksmiths,  Forgers  and  Helpers, 
International  Brotherhood  of — Charles  W.  Jones.  Jerry  Willburn.  William 
Creeden.  Thomas  J.  O'Connor.  Raymond  C.  Ventrone  43,186  votes 

Bricklayers  and  Allied  Craftsmen,  International  Union  of — John  T.  Joyce, 
John  J.  Flynn,  George  Puskar.  Mike  Aquiline.  Glenn  Garman.  Ken  Lambert  71,327 
votes 

Communications  W  orkers  of  America — Morton  Bahr.  Barbara  J.  Easter- 
ling.  Jeffrey  Rechenbach.  Sue  Pisha.  Vincent  J.  Maisano.  Brooks  Sunkett. 
William  Boarman.  Linda  Foley.  Ronald  Allen.  Jules  Pagano,  Mike  Grace 
501,591  votes 

Electronic,  Electrical,  Salaried,  Machine  and  Furniture  Workers,  Inter- 
national Union  of — Ronald  Gilvin.  Sal  Ingrassia.  Mike  Bindas.  Tom  Rebman. 
Art  Smith.  Gloria  Johnson.  Jaime  Martinez.  Harold  Nichols  129,540  votes 

Electrical  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of — John  J.  Barry.  Edwin 
Hill.  John  Bourne.  Jose  Caez.  John  Flanagan.  Donna  Howrylchak.  John  Mclntyre. 
Charles  McNemar,  John  Malagise.  Timothy  Moran.  Lawrence  Rossa.  William 
Schmitt,  Don  Shipley,  James  Weldon.  Thomas  Van  Arsdale  657,404  votes 

Elevator  Constructors,  International  Union  of — John  N.  Russell.  Ronald 
Koerbel.  Edward  C.  Sullivan.  Richard  Scariot  19,900  votes 

Engineers,  International  Union  of  Operating — N.  Bud  Coutts.  Fred  Dere- 
schuk.  Patrick  Campbell.  Joseph  Beasley.Tom  Stapleton.Virgil  Belfi.  Frank  Han- 
ley.  Bill  Waggoner.  Vincent  Giblin.  William  Dugan  294,750  votes 

Farm  Workers  of  America,  United — Arturo  Rodriguez.  Dolores  Huerta.  Irv 
Hershenbaum.  Cecilia  Ruiz-Perez  16,000  votes 

Fire  Fighters,  International  Association  of — Harold  Schaitberger.  William 
Taylor,  Alfred  K.  Whitehead.  Vincent  Bollon.  Barry  Buskey.  Michael  McNeill. 
Michael  J.  Crouse.  Joseph  E.  King  154,750  votes 

Flight  Attendants,  Association  of — Richard  Delgadillo.  Patricia  A.  Friend. 
Mary  Hanke.  Sharon  E.  Madigan.  Christine  Dalena  34,406  votes 

Food  and  Commercial  Workers  International  Union.  United — Nickolas 
Abondolo.  Douglas  H.  Dority,  Joseph  T.  Hansen.  Carl  Huber.  David  Barry.  Bob 
Novicoff.  Robert  Petronella.  John  Sperry.  Patrick  Finn.  Ricardo  Icaza,  Pat  Scar- 
celli.  Willie  Baker  Jr..  Beth  Shulman.  Ronald  Powell.  Sarah  Amos.  Gary  Nebeker. 
Dwayne  Carman.  Ronald  Preston  985,914  votes 

Glass,  Molders,  Pottery,  Plastics  and  Allied  Workers  International  Un- 
ion— Frank  W.  Carter.  James  Rankin,  Wayne  King.  Pearl  Chapman.  Linda 
Dickey.  Donald  Carter  65,667  votes 

Glass  Workers  Union,  American  Flint — Lawrence  Bankowski,  Ivan  T. 
Uncapher.  James  Fuleky.  Leroy  Amnion  18,489  votes 
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Government  Employees,  American  Federation  of — John  N.  Sturdivant, 
Garret  Anglin,  Gary  Miles,  Andrea  Brooks.  Catherine  Peddicord.  Rita  R.  Mason, 
Bobby  L.  Harnage,  Jeffery  Williams.  Brian  J.  DeWyngaert  167,250  votes 

Grain  Millers,  American  Federation  of — Larry  D.  Barber,  Larry  R.  Jackson 
20,667  votes 

Graphic  Communications  International  Union — James  J.  Norton,  Leonard 
E.  Adams.  Garry  Foreman.  Lawrence  Martinez.  Gerald  Deneau  92,939  votes 

Health  &  Human  Service  Employees  Union,  National — Coraminita  Mahr. 
Odette  Machado.  Dennis  Rivera.  Edward  Kay  56,667  votes 

Hotel  Employees  &  Restaurant  Employees  International  Union — Bob 
McDevitt,  Peter  Ward.  James  Stamos.  Candace  Landers.  Ted  T.  Hansen.  Edward 
T.  Hanley.  Ron  Richardson.  Tom  Hanley.  John  Wilhelm  223,039  votes 

Iron  Workers,  International  Association  of  Bridge,  Structural  and  Orna- 
mental— Jake  West,  Martin  Byrne.  Raymond  Robertson.  Robert  Spiller,  James 
Phair,  James  Cole,  LeRoy  E.  Worley  79,610  votes 

Laborers'  International  Union  of  North  America — R.  P.  Vinall.  Mason 
Warren.  Jack  Wilkinson.  George  Gudger.  Carl  Booker.  Raymond  Pocino.  Edward 
Smith.  Terrence  Healy.  Peter  J.  Fosco.  Bill  Quinn  297,618  votes 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  International  Union — Frank  Ervolino.  Sam 
Begler.  Mary  O'Brien  10,870  votes 

Letter  Carriers,  National  Association  of — Vincent  R.  Sombrotto.  William 
R.  Yates,  Dan  Rupp,  John  McKinney,  Denise  Brooks,  Charles  Heege,  Anita  Guzik, 
Edward  Halloran  210,000  votes 

Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of — Russell  Bennett,  Leroy  Jones, 
Clarence  V.  Monin,  Edward  W.  Rodzwicz  19,000  votes 

Longshoremen's  Association  AFL-CIO,  International— John  M.  Bowers 
Sr..  Robert  Gleason.  Al  Cemadas.  Benny  Holland.  Frank  Lonardo,  Albert  Cornette 
60,933  votes 

Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union,  International — David  Frei- 
both,  Fred  Pecker.  James  Spinosa  31,524  votes 

Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers,  International  Association  of — R. 

Thomas  Buffenbarger.  Donald  Wharton,  Lee  Pearson.  Bob  Thayer,  Alex  Bay. 
Warren  Mart,  Dave  Ritchie,  John  Scarfi,  Dean  Girardot.  Bill  Engler.  Diane 
Babineaux,  George  J.  Kourpias  411,424  votes 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employes,  Brotherhood  of — M.  A.  "Mac"  Fleming. 
William  E.  LaRue,  Rick  Wehrli,  f .  R.  McCoy  Jr.,  R.  A.  Lau  29,375  votes 

Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association — Alexander  Shandrowsky,  Paul 
Krupa,  Ron  Davis.  Tom  Skowronski,  Jack  Johnson  27,060  votes 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United — Cecil  E.  Roberts,  Jerry  Jones.  Carlo 
Tarley.  Grant  Crandall.  Bill  Banig,  Richard  L.  Trumka.  James  Gibbs  75,250  votes 

National  Maritime  Union — Talmage  Simpkins.  John  Conley,  Rene  Lioeanjie 
20,663  votes 

Novelty  and  Production  Workers,  International  Union  of  Allied — Hermes 
Ruiz,  Antonio  Patino.  Rocco  Miranti  19,276  votes 

Office  and  Professional  Employees  International  Union — Michael  Good- 
win, Gilles  Beauregard.  Richard  Lanigan,  Michel  Lajeunesse,  Patrick  Tully. 
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Walter  Allen  Jr..  Jay  Porcaro  81,886  votes 

Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  International  Union — Robert  E. 
Wages.  Richard  Christie.  Lewis  Calvin  Moore.  James  Phillips.  William  Parker. 
Robert  Sell.  Elizabeth  Bettinger  80,555  votes 

Painters  and  Allied  Trades  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  International 
Brotherhood  of — Michael  E.  Monroe.  James  Williams.  Robert  Welch.  Mark 
Monroe.  William  Courtien.  Gary  Meyers.  George  Galis  80,000  votes 

Paperworkers  International  Union,  United — Boyd  D.  Young.  James  Dunn. 
Mario  Scarselletta.  Kenneth  Test.  Donald  Langham.  Gerald  Johnston  230.396  votes 

Plasterers'  and  Cement  Masons'  International  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Operative — Michael  J.  Gannon,  David  Robinson.  William 
Schell.  John  J.  Dougherty.  Patrick  D.  Finley  27,706  votes 

Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
United  Association  of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of  the — Martin  J.  Mad- 
daloni.  Michael  A.  Collins.  Louis  Ackerman.  John  Greenwood.  Phillip  Lord. 
James  O'Mara,  Larry  Mazzola.  Francis  McCartin  219,800  votes 

Police  Associations,  International  Union  of — Samuel  A.  Cabral.  Richard 
Estes,  Arthur  Reddy  24,841  votes 

Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO,  American — Moe  Biller.  Robert  L.  Tun- 
stall.  Sidney  Brooks.  Joyce  Robinson.  Roy  Braunstein,  William  Burrus.  Liz 
Powell.  Douglas  C.  Holbrook.  Greg  Bell.  Chris  Schwemm  277384  votes 

Professional  Athletes,  Federation  of — Doug  Allen  1,700  votes 

Professional  and  Technical  Engineers,  International  Federation  of — Paul 
E.  Almeida.  Gregory  Junemann.  Joseph  McGee.  Terry  Antisdel  23399  votes 

Radio  Association,  American — Philip  Clegg  280  votes 

Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union — Lenore  Miller.  Frank  Bail. 
Henry  Jenkins.  Emanuel  Laub.  Jack  Wurm  Jr..  Stuart  Appelbaum  72362  votes 

Roofers,  Waterproofers  and  Allied  Workers,  United  Union  of — Kinsey 
Robinson.  Salvatore  Ponzio.  Earl  Kruse.  Joseph  Wiederkehr  20,297  votes 

School  Administrators,  American  Federation  of  — Joe  Greene.  Donald 
Singer.  David  Mulholland  10,938  votes 

Seafarers  International  Union  of  North  America — Michael  Sacco.  John 
Fay.  David  Heindel.  Gunnar  Lundeberg.  Henry  Disley.  Jack  Caffey.  Roman 
Gralewicz  80,250  votes 

Service  Employees  International  Union — Andrew  L.  Stem.  Anna  Burger. 
Pat  Ford.  Paul  Policicchio.  Eliseo  Medina.  Richard  Cordtz.  Vickie  Cook.  Marc 
Earls.  Ken  Lyons.  Bob  Moore.  Mike  Murphy.  Yolanda  Solari.  Rose  Trump.  Paul 
Varacalli.  Jarvis  Williams.  George  Francisco.  Jack  Ryan,  Jay  Sackman.  Kristy 
Sermersheim,  John  J.  Sweeney  1,037,186  votes 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Association — Stanley  Karczynski.  Ed- 
ward Hoffman.  Robert  Dour.  Steven  Chadwick,  Gino  Colombo.  Ronald  Linde- 
mann.  Mike  Salazar  96300  votes 

Signalmen,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad — W.D.  Pickett,  Jeffrey  Barton.  R.R. 
Foley  9,754  votes 

Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Technicians,  Artists  and  Allied 
Crafts  of  United  States  and  Canada,  International  Alliance  of  Thearri- 
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cal — Thomas  Short.  Michael  Proscia,  Edward  Powell.  Nancy  Manganelli-Bues, 
Daniel  Kerins  47,933  votes 

State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees,  American  Federation  of — Paul 
Booth.  Gerald  McEntee.  William  Lucy.  Frank  Cowan.  Lee  Saunders.  Vernon 
Watkins.  Gloria  Cobbin.  Faye  Cole,  Bruno  Dellana.  William  Endsley.  Stephan 
Fantauzzo.  Carolyn  Holmes.  Whitney  Jackson,  Michael  Murphy,  Henry  Nicholas, 
George  Popyack,  Joseph  Rugola.  Garland  Webb.  Wilburn  Duncan,  Chuck  Love- 
less. Jean  Nolan.  Larry  Scanlon,  Jim  Schmitz  1,241,551  votes 

Steelworkers  of  America,  United — George  Becker,  Leo  W.  Gerard,  Richard 
Davis,  Leon  Lynch.  James  English.  Harry  Lester.  Jack  Parton.  Homer  Wilson. 
John  Sellers.  John  Muiphy.  Jerry  Fernandez,  Bernard  Hostein  502,799  votes 

Teachers,  American  Federation  of — Sandra  Feldman.  Edward  McElroy. 
Toni  Cortese.  Al  Fondy.  Tom  Hobart.  Lorretta  Johnson.  Phil  Kugler.  Nat  LaCour. 
Herb  Magidson,  Candy  Owley.  Thomas  Reece.  George  Springer.  Ted  Kirsch.  Tom 
Mooney  682359  votes 

Teamsters,  International  Brotherhood  of — Aaron  Belk.  Howard  Bennett. 
Rick  Blaylock,  Jim  Bosley,  Eddie  Burke.  Billie  Davenport.  Robert  Ewanco.  John 
L.  Green  Sr..  Carroll  Haynes.  Eddie  Kornegay.  Sergio  Lopez.  Joseph  Molinero. 
John  Morris.  Donna  Santoro,  James  Smith  Jr.,  Gerald  Zero,  Tom  Sever.  Ron  Carey, 
Dan  Barton,  Kenneth  Hollowell,  Robert  Winstead  1,275,799  votes 

Train  Dispatchers  Association,  American — F.  L.  McCann  2,026  votes 

Transit  Union,  Amalgamated — Oliver  Green.  Warren  George.  Charles  L. 
Pettus  Sr.,  Lawrence  J.  Hanley,  Leonard  Morris,  Robert  Bartlett.  Ted  Closter 
97,158  votes 

Transport  Workers  Union  of  America — Don  Wright.  John  Zirckel,  Bill  Gray 
75,000  votes 

Transportation  Communications  International  Union — Robert  A. 
Scardelletti.  Howard  W.  Randolph.  Joel  M.  Parker.  Carl  H.  Brockett.  Frank  Ferlin 
Jr.  63,700  votes 

Transportation  Union,  United — Bernard  McNelis.  Jim  Brunkenhoefer.  Per- 
cival  Palmer.  Donald  Dunlevy  60,047  votes 

Union  of  Needletrades,  Industrial  and  Textile  Employees — Jay  Mazur. 
Arthur  R.  Loevy.  Bruce  Raynor.  Mark  Fleischman.  Susan  Cowell.  Clayola  Brown. 
May  Chen.  Christine  Kerber.  Edgar  Romney  235,000  votes 

Utility  Workers  Union  of  America — James  Keller.  John  M.  Walsh  Jr..  Joseph 
Flaherty  45,626  votes 

Writers  Guild  of  America,  East,  Inc. — Albert  Ruben  3,217  votes 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS 

Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department — Robert  Georgine — 1  vote 

Food  and  Allied  Service  Trades  Department — Jeff  Fiedler — 1  vote 

Industrial  Union  Department — Peter  DiCicco — 1  vote 

Maritime  Trades  Department — Frank  Pecquex — 1  vote 

Professional  Employees — Jack  Golodner —  1  vote 

Public  Employee  Department — Al  Bilik — 1  vote 

Transportation  Trades  Department — Edward  Wytkind — 1  vote 
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Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Department — Charles  E.  Mercer — 1  vote 


STATE  FEDERATIONS 

Alabama  AFL-CIO—D.  S.  Burkhalter— 1  vote 

Alaska  AFL-CIO— Mano  Frey — 1  vote 

Arizona  AFL-CIO — Charles  R.  Huggins — 1  vote 

Arkansas  AFL-CIO — Alan  B.  Hughes — 1  vote 

California  Labor  Federation.  AFL-CIO — Art  Pulaski — 1  vote 

Colorado  AFL-CIO — Robert  Greene — 1  vote 

Connecticut  State  AFL-CIO — John  W.  Olsen — 1  vote 

Delaware  AFL-CIO — James  Ciliberto — 1  vote 

Georgia  AFL-CIO— Herbert  H.  Matey— 1  vote 

Idaho"  AFL-CIO— David  D.  Whaley— 1  vote 

Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor — Donald  A.  Johnson — 1  vote 

Indiana  State  AFL-CIO — Charles  Deppert — 1  vote 

Iowa  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO — Janice  K.  Laue — 1  vote 

Kansas  AFL-CIO— Jim  DeHoff— 1  vote 

Kentucky  AFL-CIO— Ronald  R.  Cyrus— 1  vote 

Louisiana  AFL-CIO — John  R.  Bourg — 1  vote 

Maine  AFL-CIO — Charles  O'Leary — 1  vote 

Maryland  State  and  D.C.  AFL-CIO — Edward  A.  Mohler — 1  vote 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO — Joe  Faherty — 1  vote 

Michigan  State  AFL-CIO— Frank  Garrison — 1  vote 

Minnesota  AFL-CIO — Bernard  L.  Brommer — 1  vote 

Mississippi  AFL-CIO — Neal  Fowler — 1  vote 

Missouri  AFL-CIO — Daniel  J.  McVey — 1  vote 

Montana  State  AFL-CIO — Donald  R.  Judge — 1  vote 

Nebraska  State  AFL-CIO — Gordon  L.  McDonald — 1  vote 

Nevada  State  AFL-CIO — Claude  Evans — 1  vote 

New  Jersey  State  AFL-CIO — Charles  Wowkanech — 1  vote 

New  Mexico  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO — George  E.  Gilliland — 1  vote 

New  York  State  AFL-CIO— Edward  J.  Cleary— 1  vote 

North  Carolina  State  AFL-CIO — James  Andrews — 1  vote 

North  Dakota  AFL-CIO — David  L.  Kemnitz — 1  vote 

Ohio  AFL-CIO— William  A.  Burga— 1  vote 

Oklahoma  State  AFL-CIO— Ross^Williams— 1  vote 

Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO — William  M.  George — 1  vote 

Puerto  Rico  Federation  of  Labor.  AFL-CIO — Jose  Torres — 1  vote 

Rhode  Island  AFL-CIO — Frank  J.  Montanaro — 1  vote 

South  Carolina  AFL-CIO— Donna  DeWitt— 1  vote 

South  Dakota  State  Federation  of  Labor.  AFL-CIO — Gil  Koetzle — 1  vote 

Tennessee  AFL-CIO — James  G.  Neeley — 1  vote 

Texas  AFL-CIO — Emmett  Sheppard — 1  vote 

Utah  State  AFL-CIO— Ed  Mayne— 1  vote 

Virginia  State  AFL-CIO— Daniel  G.  LeBlanc— 1  vote 

Washington  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CJO — Rick  S.  Bender — 1  vote 
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West  Virginia  AFL-CIO— Joseph  W.  Powell— 1  vote 
Wisconsin  State  AFL-CIO — David  Newby — 1  vote 
Wyoming  State  AFL-CIO — John  M.  Faunce — 1  vote 

CENTRAL  LABOR  COUNCILS 

Akron-Medina  County,  OH — Donald  K.  Day — 1  vote 
Alameda  County.  CA — Owen  A.  Marron — 1  vote 
Albany.  NY — Steve  Zahurak — 1  vote 
Albany/Southwest  Georgia — Edward  J.  Tynes — 1  vote 
Allegheny.  PA — Paul  A.  Stackhouse — 1  vote 
Anchorage.  AK — Pat  Smutz — 1  vote 
Ashtabula  County,  OH — Ray  Lewis — 1  vote 
Atlanta.  GA — Stewart  Acuff — 1  vote 
Atlantic  and  Cape  May  Counties,  NJ — Judy  Cahill — 1  vote 

Baltimore  (Metro).  MD — Ernest  R.  Greece — 1  vote 

Bay  County.  MI — Bertha  Poe — 1  vote 

Beaver  County.  PA — Jeff  Davis — 1  vote 

Belmont  and  Monroe  Counties.  WV— Nada  Hanes — 1  vote 

Bergen  County.  NJ — Phillip  J.  McLewin — 1  vote 

Berkshire.  MA — Richard  Rogers — 1  vote 

Bernalillo  County.  NM — Joseph  Chavez — 1  vote 

Blair-Bedford.  PA — Robert  K.  Kutz  Jr. —  1  vote 

Bloomington-Normal.  IL — Mike  Matejka — 1  vote 

Brooke-Hancock,  WV — John  S.  Martino — 1  vote 

Bucks  County.  PA — Mike  Peterpaul — 1  vote 

Buffalo.  NY — John  J.  Kaczorowkski — 1  vote 

Butler  County.  PA — Edward  J.  Grystar — 1  vote 

Butler-Warren-Clinton  Counties.  OH —  Donald  Hershner — 1  vote 

Butte  and  Glenn  Counties.  CA — Mickey  Harrington — 1  vote 

Canton.  OH — Daniel  F.  Sciury — 1  vote 
Cattaraugus-Allegany  Counties.  NY — Walter  Dunn — 1  vote 
Central  Arizona — William  T.  Murphree — 1  vote 
Central  Maryland — Arthur  "  Bobby"  Fouche— 1  vote 
Central  New  York — James  G.  Wood — 1  vote 
Central  Utah— Calvin  Noyce — 1  vote 
Chattahoochee  Valley.  GA — Reese  Boulware — 1  vote 
Chester  County.  PA — David  L.  McLimans — 1  vote 
Chicago.  IL — Don  A.  Turner — 1  vote 
Cincinnati,  OH — V.  Daniel  Radford — 1  vote 

Clearfield.  Elk.  Cameron,  Jefferson  Counties.  PA — Lizbeth  Long — 1  vote 
Cleveland,  OH— John  W.  Ryan— 1  vote 
Columbia.  SC — Dorothy  Garrick — 1  vote 
Columbus-Franklin.OH — William  Rittenhouse — 1  vote 
Contra  Costa  County.  CA — John  Dalrymple — 1  vote 
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Crawford  County,  OH — Jerry  Ellis — 1  vote 


Dallas  County.  TX — Gene  Frantz — 1  vote 
Del-Mar- Va  Peninsula,  MD— Robert  Scharpf— 1  vote 
Denver.  CO — Gregory  Mutchler — 1  vote 
Detroit  (Metro).  MI — Lugene  Nelson — 1  vote 

Fayette  County.  PA — Edward  D.  Yankovich  Jr. —  1  vote 

Galveston  County.  TX — Michael  R.  Cook — 1  vote 
Grand  Lake.  OH — James  Rowen — 1  vote 

Harris  County.  TX — Richard  C.  Shaw — 1  vote 
Harrisburg.  PA — Judi  Heh — 1  vote 
Harrison  County.  WV — Kenneth  M.  Perdue — 1  vote 
Hartford.  CT— Judy  D.  Warfield—  1  vote 
Hawkeye.  IA — Patrick  Hughes — 1  vote 
Hudson-Catskill,  NY — Arthur  Wilcox — 1  vote 
Huron  Valley.  MI — Fred  J.  Veigel— 1  vote 

Indiana  County.  PA — Vera  M.  Russell — 1  vote 
Iowa  City,  I A — Patrick  Hughes — 1  vote 

Jamestown.  ND — Bill  Tuttle — 1  vote 
Jamestown  Area.  NY — Fred  Nauman — 1  vote 
Jefferson  County.  OH — Patrick  J.  Kelly — 1  vote 

Kanawha  Valley.  WV — Margaret  L.  Jarvis — 1  vote 

Kansas  City.  MO — Bridgette  Williams — 1  vote 

Kent-Ionia.  MI — Mark  Davis — 1  vote 

King  County.  WA — Ron  Judd — 1  vote 

Knox  County.  OH — Patricia  A.  Tutoki — 1  vote 

Knoxville-Oak  Ridge.  TN— Harold  G.  Woods— 1  vote 

Lancaster.  OH — Tom  Bell  Jr. —  1  vote 
Lancaster.  PA — Jean  Martin — 1  vote 
Lansing.  MI — Glenn  H.  Freeman — 1  vote 
Lawrence  County.  PA — Ted  Scardefield — 1  vote 
Lehigh  County.  PA — John  Halasovski — 1  vote 
Lima.  OH — David  L.  Kolbe — 1  vote 
Los  Angeles,  CA — Miguel  Contreras — 1  vote 

Madison  County.  IL — George  Machino  Jr. — 1  vote 
McKean  and  Potter  Counties,  PA — James  Weaver — 1  vote 
Mid-Michigan — Bernard  Gray — 1  vote 
Mid-State.  NY — Michael  Oates — 1  vote 
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Middlelown.  CT — Tamar  H.  MacFadyen 
Milwaukee  County,  WI — John  Goldstein — 1  vote 
Minneapolis,  MN — David  Roe — 1  vote 
Missouri  Slope — Chris  Runge — 1  vote 

Monmouth  and  Ocean  Counties,  NJ — Stephen  Hornik  Sr. —  1  vote 
Monongahela  Valley,  PA — Vince  Wisyanski — 1  vote 
Monongalia-Preston  County,WV — Steve  Cook — 1  vote 
Montgomery  County,  PA — John  Cairns — 1  vote 

Nashville  and  Middle  Tennessee,  TN — Patrick  Saltkill — 1  vote 

New  Bedford  (Greater)  and  Cape  Cod.  MA — Robert  J.  Haynes — 1  vote 

New  Haven  (Greater).  CT — Warren  Gould — 1  vote 

New  London,  CT — Leo  Canty —  1  vote 

Northern  New  Mexico — Evelina  Marquez — 1  vote 

New  Orleans  (Greater),  LA — Wade  Rathke — 1  vote 

New  York  City.  NY — Brian  McLaughlin — 1  vote 

Niagara-Orleans  .  LA — James  Gugliuzza — 1  vote 

North  Worcester  County,  MA — Charles  F.  Ferreira — 1  vote 

Northeast  NY — Paul  F.  Cole — 1  vote 

Northeast  Indiana — Tom  Lewandowski — 1  vote 

Northeastern  Connecticut — Fletcher  Fischer — 1  vote 

Northeastern  Oklahoma — Jimmy  Curry — 1  vote 

Northern  Utah — Allyson  Brown — 1  vote 

Northern  Virginia — Daniel  W.  Duncan —  1  vote 

Northwest  Oregon — Ron  Fortune — 1  vote 

Ohio  Valley,  WV — Jim  Bowen — 1  vote 
Orange  County,  CA — William  Fogarty — 1  vote 

Passaic  County,  NJ — Sol  Stetin — 1  vote 
Pawtucket  and  Central  Falls,  RI — George  Nee — 1  vote 
Pee  Dee.  SC — Carolyn  Ladd — 1  vote 
Pennyrile,  KY — Bradley  J.  Burton — 1  vote 
Philadelphia.  PA — Joseph  Rauscher — 1  vote 
Pierce  County.  WA — John  Thompson — 1  vote 
Portage  County.  OH — Larry  Mitchell — 1  vote 

Reading  and  Berks  County,  PA — Judy  Buxton — 1  vote 
Richmond,  VA — Jack  Dotson — 1  vote 
Roanoke,  VA — Richard  Howard — 1  vote 
Rock  County,  WI — Geoff  Upperton — 1  vote 

Sacramento,  CA — Tom  Rankin — 1  vote 

San  Antonio,  TX — Jesse  L.  Bielefeld — 1  vote 

San  Bernardino  and  Riverside.  CA — Laurie  Stalnaker — 1  vote 

San  Diego-Imperial  Counties.  CA — Jerry  Butkiewicz — 1  vote 
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San  Mateo,  CA — Shelley  Kessler — 1  vote 

Santa  Cruz  County,  CA — Amy  R.  Newell — 1  vote 

Schenectady,  NY — Colleen  Gardner — 1  vote 

Shenandoah  Valley.  VA — Jim  Leaman — 1  vote 

Snohomish  County.  WA — Allan  Dan- — 1  vote 

Somerset  County,  NJ — Helen  Verhage — 1  vote 

Somerset  County,  PA — Rod  Muchnok — 1  vote 

South  Bay,  CA — Amy  Dean — 1  vote 

South  Central  WI — Jim  Cavanagh — 1  vote 

South  Central  Iowa — Perry  J.  Chapin — 1  vote 

Southeast  Central  MN — William  Moore — 1  vote 

Southeastern  Montana — KenTreib — 1  vote 

Southern  Dakota — Steven  Boice — 1  vote 

Southern  Iowa — Kevin  Holzhauser — 1  vote 

Southern  Nevada — Frank  Caine — 1  vote 

Southern  New  Jersey — Donald  Norcross — 1  vote 

Southwest  Central  MN — Henry  Martin  and  David  A.  Bielski — 1  vote 

Southwestern  Illinois — William  Thurston — 1  vote 

Southwestern  Michigan — John  W.  Olexa — 1  vote 

Spokane.  WA — Alan  O.  Link — 1  vote 

Springfield  and  Central  Illinois,  IL — Michael  Hade — 1  vote 

St.  Croix  Valley.  MN — Joseph  Lubitz — 1  vote 

St.  Louis  (Greater),  MO — Hugh  McVey — 1  vote 

St.  Paul,  MN — William  R.  Peterson— 1  vote 

Tarrant  County,  TX — Ray  Hair — 1  vote 

Thibodaux,  LA— Sibal  Holt— 1  vote 

Tidewater  (Greater),  VA — Jerry  L.  Hufton — 1  vote 

Topeka.  KS — Clyde  Bracken — 1  vote 

Tri  County.  KS — John  Weber — 1  vote 

Trumbull  County.  OH — Harold  E.  Nichols — 1  vote 

Union  County,  AR — Edward  Zarnock — 1  vote 

Vengano  County,  PA — Edward  Scurry — 1  vote 
Virginia  Peninsula — Russ  Axsom — 1  vote 

Wabash  County.  IN — Analee  Benedict — 1  vote 
Warren  County.  PA — Peggy  Becker — 1  vote 
Washington/Green  County,  PA— Clemmy  Allen — 1  vote 
Washington  (Metro),  D.C. — Kathleen  McKirchy — 1  vote 
Wayne -Holmes,  OH — Ann  Flener — 1  vote 
West  Central  Illinois — Michael  McNally — 1  vote 
Westchester-Putnam  Counties.  NY — Peter  Puglia — 1  vote 
Westmoreland  County  (Greater).  PA — J.  J.  Johnston  Jr. — 1  vote 
Whatcom  County,  WA —  Ralph  D.  Richardson — 1  vote 
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Wilkes-Barre  (Greater),  PA — Richard  Bloomingdale — 1  vote 
Waterbury  (Greater),  CT — Blair  F.  Bertaccini — 1  vote 

York  Adams  County,  PA — Richard  Boyd — 1  vote 
Youngstown  (Greater),  OH — Larry  Fauver — 1  vote 

DIRECTLY  AFFILIATED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

DALU  #241 1 1,  Milwaukee,  WI— Carole  Casamento— 36  votes 
DALU  #19806,  Milwaukee,  WI— Duane  MeConville— 1.938  votes 

SWEENEY:  Our  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  would  like  to  call  upon  the  Chair  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Vice  President  Lenore 
Miller. 

REPORT  OF  THE  RULES  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  LENORE  MILLER:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  Rules  Committee  has  met  and  approved  two  sets  of  rules  for  the 
convention.  They  were  distributed  to  the  delegates  this  morning.  I"d  like  to  thank 
the  committee:  Joe  Green,  the  secretary:  Randy  Babbitt,  Tom  Buffenbarger  and 
Jim  La  Sala. 

The  General  Rules  govern  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  convention.  Also 
distributed  were  rules  which  govern  the  nomination  and  election  of  officers. 

The  rules  are  designed  to  assure  a  fair  and  orderly  convention  with  a  full 
opportunity  for  all  delegates  to  participate  in  the  convention  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  General  Rules  and  the  Nomination 
and  Election  Rules. 

SWEENEY:  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  rules.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

SWEENEY:  Is  there  discussion?The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  rules  of 
the  convention.  All  those  in  favor  of  adopting  the  rules,  say  aye. 

All  those  opposed,  say  nay. 

The  rules  are  adopted. 

(Following  are  the  general  rules  of  the  convention  and  the  rules  governing  the 
nomination  and  election  of  officers  as  approved  by  the  delegates) 

General  Rules 

1 .  After  the  Convention  has  been  called  to  order  on  the  first  day.  the  Convention 
Chair  shall  set  the  time  for  adjournment  and  for  reconvening,  provided  that  no 
recess  or  adjournment  shall  be  ordered  once  a  roll  call  vote  has  begun. 

2.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution,  these  rules  or 
supplemental  rules,  the  Convention  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order  ( 1990  edition).  The  Convention  Chair  shall  appoint  a  parliamen- 
tarian to  advise  the  Chair  on  the  application  of  Robert's  Rules,  and  rulings  of  the 
Chair  shall  be  appealable  in  accordance  with  Robert's  Rules. 
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3.  The  agenda  for  the  Convention  shall  be  as  follows: 
Credentials  Committee  Report 

Rules  Committee  Report 
Constitution  Committee  Report 
Nomination  of  Officers 
Election  of  Officers 

Other  business,  including  reports  of  other  committees,  shall  be  taken  up  from 
time  to  time  but  shall  not  be  taken  up  during  the  appointed  times  for  the  nomination 
and  election  of  officers. 

4.  The  Convention  Chair  may  at  any  time  temporarily  suspend  debate  (but  not 
a  vote)  on  a  pending  matter  to  allow  an  invited  speaker  to  speak.  Upon  conclusion 
of  the  speech,  debate  shall  resume  on  the  business  that  was  pending  when  the  debate 
was  interrupted. 

5.  No  campaign  banners,  balloons,  campaign  signs  or  other  like  matter  will  be 
permitted  on  the  Convention  floor.  This  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  campaign 
buttons,  hats,  stickers,  t-shirts,  jackets,  or  other  personal  articles,  to  "signaling 
devices"  used  by  a  campaign,  or,  during  the  nomination  session,  to  campaign  signs 
or  other  like  matter. 

6.  Campaign  literature  may  be  distributed  outside  the  Convention  hall.  No  cam- 
paign literature  may  be  distributed  inside  the  hall  with  the  exception  of  one  campaign 
brochure  for  each  announced  slate  of  candidates  or  other  individual  candidate  for 
Executive  Offices  or  the  offices  of  Vice  President,  which  must  be  submitted  to  the 
AFL-CIO  Convention  office  for  distribution,  and  which  will  be  distributed  in  a  timely 
fashion  to  the  delegates  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  day  of  nominations. 

7.  Non-campaign  literature  may  be  distributed  outside  the  Convention  hall.  All 
non-campaign  literature  that  the  AFL-CIO.  an  affiliated  national  or  international 
union,  a  directly  affiliated  local  union,  a  trade  and  industrial  department,  or  a  state 
or  local  central  body  requests  to  be  distributed  inside  the  Convention  hall  must  be 
submitted  to  the  AFL-CIO  Convention  office  with  a  request  for  distribution. 

8.  Debate  shall  proceed  as  follows: 

(a)  Debate  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes  on  all  resolutions  (including  resolu- 
tions on  constitutional  amendments)  and  to  15  minutes  on  amendments  to  resolu- 
tions, on  appeals  from  rulings  of  the  Chair,  and  other  motions  that  are  subject  to 
debate. 

(b)  If  the  Convention  Chair  deems  it  necessary,  separate  microphones  shall  be 
set  up  for  those  supporting  and  opposing  the  matter  before  the  Convention,  and 
the  Chair  shall  recognize  alternating  speakers  on  the  two  sides  unless  there  are  not 
speakers  seeking  recognition  on  both  sides. 

(c)  No  delegate  shall  speak  for  more  than  three  minutes  on  any  pending 
question.  A  delegate  may  not  speak  a  second  time  upon  the  same  question  until  all 
delegates  wishing  to  speak  on  that  question  have  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

(d)  No  delegate  shall  interrupt  another's  remarks,  except  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 
If  a  delegate  is  called  to  order  while  speaking,  the  delegate  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  Convention  Chair,  be  seated  until  a  question  of  order  is  decided. 

(e)  No  motion  or  resolution  shall  be  voted  upon  until  the  mover  or  introducer 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  upon  it  if  he  or  she  desires. 
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9.  When  a  question  is  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  delegates  present  and 
voting,  the  Convention  Chair  shall  first  conduct  a  voice  vote.  If  in  the  view  of  the 
Chair  (whether  or  not  any  delegate  calls  for  a  division)  the  voice  vote  is  inconclu- 
sive, the  Chair  shall  retake  the  vote  by  an  uncounted  rising  vote.  Before  this  division 
vote  is  taken,  the  floor  shall  be  cleared  of  all  but  regular  delegates.  If  in  the  view  of 
the  Chair  this  vote  is  also  inconclusive,  or  if  the  Convention  so  directs  upon  proper 
motion  and  vote,  the  Chair  shall  order  that  the  rising  vote  be  counted.  At  any  time 
after  the  conduct  of  the  voice  vote  and  before  the  Convention  proceeds  to  the  next 
order  of  business,  a  roll  call  may  be  conducted  upon  the  demand  of  30  percent  of 
the  delegates  present. 

1 0.  When  a  question  is  to  be  decided  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates  present 
and  voting,  the  floor  shall  be  cleared  of  all  but  regular  delegates,  and  the  Conven- 
tion Chair  shall  conduct  the  vote  by  a  show  of  hands,  unless  30  percent  of  the 
delegates  present  demand  a  roll  call,  in  which  event  the  Chair  shall  conduct  a  roll 
call  vote. 

1 1.  Roll  call  votes  shall  proceed  as  follows: 

(a)  In  calling  the  roll,  the  Convention  Chair  shall  first  call  upon  the  delegation 
Chairof  each  national  and  international  union,  inorderof  the  AFL-CIO's  standard 
alphabetical  listing  of  affiliated  unions.  Upon  being  called,  the  delegation  Chair 
(or  his  or  her  designee)  shall  either  cast  the  union's  voting  strength  or  request  to 
have  the  delegates  vote  delegate-by-delegate.  In  the  latter  event,  the  Convention 
Chair  shall  call  in  alphabetical  order  the  names  of  the  seated,  credentialed  delegates 
as  listed  in  the  approved  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  and  shall  distribute 
the  union's  total  voting  strength  pro  rata  to  the  delegates  voting.  National  and 
international  union  delegates  who  do  not  answer  to  their  names  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  vote  at  a  later  point  in  the  roll  call. 

(b)  If,  after  calling  the  roll  of  the  national  and  international  unions,  a  majority 
is  obtained  in  favor  of  or  against  the  question  (or,  where  a  two-thirds  vote  is 
required,  a  two-thirds  vote  is  cast  in  favor  or  more  than  one-third  vote  is  cast 
opposed),  the  Convention  Chair  shall  discontinue  the  calling  of  the  roll  and  shall 
announce  the  result.  Any  delegate  entitled  to  vote  who  has  not  been  called  shall  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  record  his  or  her  vote  with  a  recording  secretary  designated 
by  the  Chair,  and  the  final  official  tally  will  reflect  all  such  recorded  votes. 

12.  The  Convention  Chair  at  his  or  her  discretion  may  recognize  a  guest,  such 
as  a  constituency  group  representative  or  international  guest,  who  was  invited  by 
the  President  or  the  Executive  Council  to  attend  the  Convention,  for  the  puipose 
of  speaking  from  the  floor  on  any  matter  before  the  Convention. 

13.  In  reporting  resolutions  (including  a  resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment)  a  committee  may: 

(a)  Report  out  one  or  more  resolutions  for  separate  recommended  action  by  the 
Convention  on  each; 

(b)  Report  out  a  group  of  resolutions  that  at  least  75%  of  the  committee  members 
agree  will  not  be  controversial  for  recommended  action  by  the  Convention,  in 
which  case  the  Convention  Chair  shall,  after  the  subject  of  each  resolution  has  been 
briefly  stated,  take  the  vote  on  the  grouped  resolutions  in  gross;  or 

(c)  Report  out  one  of  several  resolutions  on  the  same  subject,  with  a  statement 
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that  identifies  the  other  resolutions  and  advises  that  those  resolutions  are  subsumed 
in  the  reported  resolution,  and  that  on  recommended  adoption  of  the  reported 
resolution  no  further  action  will  be  taken  on  the  subsumed  resolutions.  Where  a 
minority  report  supported  by  at  least  25<7r  of  the  committee  members  is  filed  in 
favor  of  adoption  of  one  of  the  subsumed  resolutions,  in  the  event  that  the  lead 
resolution  is  disapproved  the  resolution  proposed  in  the  minority  report  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Convention  for  action  as  the  next  item  of  business. 

14.  On  committee  reports  concerning  action  on  a  resolution  (including  a 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment)  the  question  shall  be  stated  to 
the  Convention  as  being  on  the  resolution  itself.  When  any  such  report  is  accom- 
panied by  a  minority  report  supported  by  at  least  25%  of  the  committee  members, 
a  member  of  the  committee  minority  shall  be  recognized  by  the  Convention  Chair 
immediately  after  the  report  of  the  committee  has  been  given. 

1 5.  Smoking  and  consumption  of  alcohol  on  the  Convention  floor  are  prohibited. 

ffffff 

Nomination  and  Election  Rules 

1.  The  nomination  of  officers  shall  take  place  on  the  Convention's  third  day. 

2.  The  AFL-CIO  senior  Vice  President  shall  assume  the  chair  for  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  Executive  Officers.  The  regular  Convention  chair  shall  resume  the 
chair  for  the  nominations  of  the  Vice  Presidents. 

3.  To  be  eligible  to  be  nominated,  an  individual  must,  at  the  time  of  nomination, 
be  a  member  of  an  organization  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO. 

4.  Nominations  shall  first  be  made  for  the  office  of  President.  When  nomina- 
tions for  that  office  are  closed,  nominations  shall  be  made  for  the  office  of 
Secretary-Treasurer.  When  nominations  for  that  office  are  closed,  nominations 
shall  be  made  for  the  office  of  Executive  Vice  President.  When  nominations  for 
that  office  are  closed,  nominations  shall  be  made  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President. 

5.  A  delegate  who  nominates  an  individual  for  an  Executive  Office  shall  speak 
for  no  more  than  five  minutes  in  support  of  the  nomination.  There  shall  be  no  more 
than  two  seconders  for  such  a  nomination,  and  each  seconder  shall  speak  for  no 
more  than  three  minutes. 

6.  A  delegate  who  makes  nominations  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President  may 
make  any  number  of  nominations  up  to  the  number  of  Vice  Presidents  under  the 
Constitution.  Nominations  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President  may  be  made  with  a 
slate  designation  (subject  to  the  nominees'  subsequent  confirmation  to  the  Elec- 
tion Officer  of  their  slate  status).  A  delegate  may  make  nominations  by  a  signed 
writing,  including  a  signed  second,  submitted  to  the  Convention  chair  before  the 
opening  of  the  Convention's  third  day.  The  chair  will  read  the  names  of  such 
nominees  and  identify  their  nominators  and  seconders  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nominations  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President.  A  delegate  may  also  make  nomina- 
tions for  the  offices  of  Vice  President  from  the  floor  after  the  reading  of  any  such 
previously  submitted  nominations.  Any  such  floor  nomination  must  be  seconded. 
There  shall  be  no  speeches  for  any  nominations  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President. 

7.  If  there  is  only  one  nominee  for  any  Executive  Office  the  nominee  shall  be 
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declared  elected  and  there  shall  be  no  election  conducted  for  that  office.  If  the 
number  of  nominees  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President  does  not  exceed  the  number 
of  Vice  Presidents  to  be  elected,  the  nominees  shall  be  declared  elected  and  there 
shall  be  no  election  conducted  for  those  offices. 

8.  The  President,  in  consultation  with  the  Executive  Council  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Convention,  shall  appoint  a  former  AFL-CIO  Vice  President,  a 
present  AFL-CIO  Vice  President  not  standing  for  reelection  or  another  appropriate 
individual  as  the  Election  Officer  charged  with  conducting  the  election  of  the 
Executive  Officers  and  Vice  Presidents. 

9.  The  AFL-CIO  shall  furnish  the  Election  Officer  with  such  personnel  and 
office  support  as  the  Election  Officer  requires  to  conduct  the  election. 

10.  Nominees  may  run  as  a  slate  for  the  Executive  Offices  or  for  the  offices  of 
Vice  President,  and  shall  notify  the  Election  Officer  in  writing  on  the  day  of  their 
nomination  of  their  intention  of  doing  so.  Any  slate  for  the  offices  of  Vice 
President  shall  devote  no  less  than  10  positions  to  carrying  out  the  commitment  to 
an  Executive  Council  that  is  broadly  representative  of  the  diversity  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  labor  movement,  as  set  forth  in  Article  V.  Section  3  of  the 
Constitution. 

1 1 .  (a)  The  Election  Officer  shall  prepare  one  ballot  listing  the  nominees  for  the 
Executive  Offices.  The  order  of  listing  of  nominees  for  each  office  shall  be 
detennined  by  a  drawing  by  lot  conducted  by  the  Election  Officer,  which  any 
nominee  or  his  or  her  designee  may  attend.  If  nominees  are  part  of  a  slate,  the 
ballot  shall  designate  their  status  as  a  slate. 

(b)  The  Election  Officer  shall  prepare  a  separate  ballot  listing  the  nominees  for 
Vice  President  and  their  union  affiliations.  Nominees  for  Vice  President  shall  be 
listed  in  alphabetical  order  of  name,  except  that  nominees  who  are  part  of  a  slate 
shall  be  listed  together  in  alphabetical  order  within  the  slate,  and  the  ballot  shall 
designate  their  status  as  a  slate  and  provide  a  means  for  delegates  to  cast  a  single 
vote  for  a  slate. 

(c)  Each  ballot  shall  state  the  name  of  the  delegate  casting  the  ballot,  the  name 
of  the  organization  the  delegate  represents  and  the  ballot's  voting  strength,  and 
shall  provide  a  space  for  the  delegate  to  sign  the  ballot. 

12.  The  election  shall  take  place  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  Convention  before  the 
Convention  opens  for  business  on  that  day.  The  polls  shall  open  at  7:00  a.m.  and 
close  at  9:30  a.m.  Any  delegate  in  line  at  the  registration  area  at  9:30  a.m.  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote. 

13.  Each  slate  of  nominees  for  Executive  Offices,  and  each  nominee  for 
Executive  Office  who  does  not  belong  to  a  slate,  may  designate  an  observer  from 
among  the  delegates.  Each  slate  of  candidates  for  Vice  President,  and  each 
candidate  for  Vice  President  who  does  not  belong  to  a  slate,  may  also  designate  an 
observer.  Observers  shall  be  designated  through  an  election  form  prepared  by  the 
Election  Officer,  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  time  and  manner  that  the  Election  Officer 
detennines. 

14.  The  Election  Officer  shall  arrange  an  election  area  in.  or  proximate  to,  the 
Convention  hall  that  is  open  to  general  view  and  suitable  for  the  orderly  casting  of 
ballots.  The  election  area  shall  be  divided  into  an  appropriate  registration  area,  an 
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appropriate  voting  area  and  an  appropriate  observer  area.  The  Election  Officer 
shall  post  in  the  registration  area  a  list  of  all  delegates,  by  organization,  who  are 
entitled  to  vote.  The  voting  area  shall  be  open  to  delegates  only  during  the  time 
they  are  voting,  and  otherwise  shall  be  open  only  to  the  Election  Officer  and  his 
or  her  staff. 

15.  Each  delegate  shall  first  register  to  vote  at  the  appropriate  registration  desk 
by  providing  proper  identification  and  by  signing  his  or  her  name  on  the  registration 
list  prepared  by  the  Election  Officer.  At  the  time  of  registration,  but  not  otherwise, 
an  observer  may  challenge  the  right  of  an  individual  seeking  to  vote.  The  challenged 
individual  shall  be  given  a  ballot  marked  "challenged.**  which  shall  be  segregated 
from  all  non-challenged  ballots. 

16.  Upon  registering,  the  chair  of  the  delegation  of  each  national  and  interna- 
tional union  voting  by  bloc,  shall  be  given  and  instructed  to  sign  a  certification, 
prepared  by  the  Election  Officer,  that  the  chair  has  been  authorized  to  cast  the 
union's  vote  by  bloc,  and  shall  be  given  and  instructed  to  sign  an  Executive  Officers 
ballot  and/or  a  Vice  Presidents  ballot  stating  the  chair's  name,  the  union's  name 
and  the  union's  total  votes  as  determined  by  the  approved  report  of  the  Credentials 
Committee.  For  the  purposes  of  these  rules,  the  delegation  chair  shall  be  the 
president  of  the  union  unless  the  president  designates  an  alternative  chair  from 
among  the  union's  delegates  and  so  notifies  the  Election  Officer. 

17.  Upon  registering,  delegates  from  national  and  international  unions  voting 
individually  shall  be  given  and  instructed  to  sign  an  Executive  Officers  ballot  and/or 
a  Vice  Presidents  ballot  stating  the  delegate's  name,  the  union's  name,  and  the 
delegate's  proportionate  share  of  the  union's  total  vote  determined  by  dividing  the 
union's  total  votes,  as  set  forth  in  the  approved  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee, 
by  the  total  number  of  delegates  from  the  union  included  on  the  posted  voting  list. 

18.  Upon  registering,  delegates  from  directly  affiliated  local  unions  shall  be 
given  and  instructed  to  sign  an  Executive  Officers  ballot  and/or  a  Vice  Presidents 
ballot  stating  the  delegate's  name,  the  local  union's  name,  and  the  local  union's 
total  votes  as  determined  by  the  approved  report  of  the  Credentials  Comminee. 

19.  Upon  registering,  delegates  from  trade  and  industrial  departments  and  state 
and  local  central  bodies  shall  be  given  and  instructed  to  sign  an  Executive  Officers 
ballot  and/or  a  Vice  Presidents  ballot  stating  the  delegate's  name,  the  organiza- 
tion's name,  and  the  voting  strength  of  one  vote. 

20.  Delegates  shall  cast  their  ballots  in  the  voting  area  in  such  manner  as  the 
Election  Officer  designates.  Each  ballot  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President  must  be 
cast  for  a  number  of  nominees  equal  to  the  number  of  positions  to  be  elected. 

21.  Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  balloting,  the  Election  Officer  shall 
count  the  ballots  in  the  voting  area,  which  shall  be  reconfigured  as  necessary  for  the 
counting  of  the  ballots.  The  Election  Officer  shall  first  tally  and  record  the  votes  for 
the  Executive  Offices  and  then  shall  tally  and  record  the  votes  for  the  Vice  Presidents, 
using  tally  sheets  prepared  for  that  purpose.  In  tallying  the  ballots  of  national  and 
international  union  delegates  voting  individually  rather  than  by  bloc,  the  union's  full 
per  capita  voting  strength  shall  be  allocated  pro  rata  in  the  event  that  one  or  more  of 
the  union's  credentialed  and  registered  delegates  do  not  vote.  Any  such  ballots  shall 
be  initialed  by  the  Election  Officer  after  the  proper  allocated  voting  strength  is  marked 
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on  the  ballot.  The  Election  Officer  shall,  in  the  course  of  the  tally,  rule  on  all 
challenges  and  include  or  exclude  the  challenged  votes,  as  appropriate. 

22.  In  the  event  that  a  runoff  election  is  required  under  Article  V.  Section  3  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Election  Officer  shall  conduct  that  election  as  promptly  as 
possible,  following  the  procedures  set  forth  above  and  using  the  same  eligibility 
lists  as  were  used  for  the  first  election. 

23.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  election,  the  Election  Officer  shall  present  a  report 
to  the  Convention  stating  the  results  of  the  election  and  the  Election  Officer's 
actions  and  rulings  in  conducting  the  election.  The  election  shall  be  final  on  the 
presentation  and  acceptance  of  that  report  by  the  Convention. 

24.  All  of  the  Election  Officer's  actions  and  rulings  in  conducting  the  election 
shall  be  effective  immediately  and  shall  be  open  to  challenge  only  through 
objection  to  the  Election  Officer's  report  to  the  Convention. 

25.  The  Election  Officer  shall  have  the  authority  to  vary  the  time  limits  stated 
in  these  rules  by  a  written  posted  ruling. 

ff-jfff 

SWEENEY:  A  number  of  resolutions  were  submitted  after  the  constitutional 
deadline  for  consideration  by  the  convention.  These  include  Resolutions  Numbers 
23  through  29.  at  pages  57  to  64  of  the  "Resolutions  and  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments" booklet  that's  been  distributed  to  all  delegates,  as  well  as  Resolutions 
Numbers  30  through  36,  which  were  separately  distributed  to  all  delegates  this 
morning  in  an  "Addendum"  to  the  booklet. 

These  late  resolutions  have  been  referred  to  the  various  resolution  committees 
of  the  convention  for  their  review  and  recommendations  to  the  delegates. 

In  the  spirit  of  an  open  convention,  and  in  order  to  permit  those  who  submitted 
these  resolutions  an  opportunity  to  bring  them  before  the  delegates  to  this  conven- 
tion, I  ask  your  unanimous  consent  to  consider  them.  Is  there  any  objection? 

Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  now  call  upon  Secretary-Treasurer  Rich  Trumka  for  some  announcements. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Over  the  next  four  days,  this  convention  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
comprehensive,  strategic  plan  to  lead  the  labor  movement  into  the  2 1  st  century  and 
to  create  a  strong  new  voice  for  workers  in  the  new  economy. 

For  that  reason,  we've  organized  this  convention  around  each  of  our  four  major 
strategic  goals,  and  we'll  be  focusing  on  one  in  particular  each  day. 

Today — with  the  help  of  the  newly  organized  workers  that  you  met  this 
morning — we're  highlighting  our  organizing  programs  and  our  plans  and  strate- 
gies to  build  a  bigger,  stronger  movement  for  America's  working  families. 

Tomorrow,  our  focus  will  be  on  an  effective  political  and  legislative  action — and 
how  to  make  government  work  for  workers — and  we'll  hem-  from  Secretary  of  Labor 
Alexis  Hennan. 
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On  Wednesday.  President  Clinton  comes  to  town,  and  the  emphasis  will  shift 
to  the  global  economy,  our  ongoing  efforts  to  build  a  worldwide  trade  union 
movement  and  our  innovative,  creative  strategies  to  make  workers'  capital  work 
for  us. 

Finally,  on  Thursday.  we*ll  talk  about  our  communities  and  how  to  mobilize, 
organize  and  join  forces  to  make  them  better  places  to  live  and  work — and  led  by 
the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson.  we*li  be  marching  out  of  this  hall,  getting  on  our  feet 
into  the  street  where  they  belong.  When  we  reconvene  this  afternoon  at  2:00.  we'll 
hear  from  Senators  Tom  Daschle  and  Arlen  Specter. 

We'll  continue  our  focus  on  organizing  and  hear  a  report  from  the  Program 
Committee  and  its  Organizing  Subcommittee. 

We'll  be  joined  by  some  special  guests,  hear  a  presentation  on  our  Union 
Summer  and  Senior  Summer  programs  and  pay  a  tribute  to  those  who  have 
demonstrated  support  for  the  strawberry  workers  struggling  to  organize  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

And  we'll  get  a  firsthand  look  at  our  pilot  media  project  to  create  a  better 
understanding  of  what  "Today's  Unions"  are  all  about. 

Before  we  break  for  lunch.  I  have  an  important  agenda  notice.  Tomorrow 
morning,  because  we  have  a  busy  agenda,  the  convention  will  reconvene  one 
half-hour  earlier  than  was  originally  scheduled.  We'll  resume  at  9  a.m.  rather  than 
9:30  a.m. 

And  one  other  announcement.  To  get  your  tickets  for  Wednesday  night's  Labor 
Rock  Concert  starring  British  rock  star  Billy  Bragg,  you  can  see  one  of  our  scalpers 
at  the  escalators  or  stop  by  the  Union  Shoppe  in  Union  City.  Or  you  can  actually 
call  the  Benedum  Theater  direct. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you.  Rich.  We  will  now  break  for  lunch.  The  convention 
stands  in  recess  until  two  o'clock.  Thank  you. 

(The  convention  was  recessed  at  1 1:45  a.m..  to  reconvene  at  2  p.m.) 
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AFL-CIO  22nd  Constitutional  Convention 


FIRST  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION 
Monday,  Sept.  22,  1997 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  2:07  p.m..  President  Sweeney  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  J.  SWEENEY:  The  convention  will  now  come  to  order. 
Before  we  start  the  business  of  this  afternoon.  I*d  like  to  make  a  short  an- 
nouncement. As  Rose  mentioned  this  morning,  the  Steelworkers  are  graciously 
hosting  a  riverboat  party  this  evening,  for  which  most  of  you  have  already  received 
tickets.  If  you  haven't  received  tickets  or  if  you'd  like  some  additional  tickets  for 
your  delegation  and  guests,  you  can  pick  them  up  at  the  registration  desk. 

I  want  to  personally  thank  George  Becker  for  this  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to 
get  together  this  evening  and  enjoy  a  little  bit  more  of  this  great  union  city. 

The  Escort  Committee  for  our  next  speaker  is  Frank  Hurt,  president  of  the 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers  Union,  and  Moe  Biller.  president  of  the  Postal 
Workers.  If  they  will  bring  in  Senator  Tom  Daschle,  please.  (Applause) 

Now  we  are  honored  to  have  as  our  next  guest  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  highest  ranking  members  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Tom  Daschle  of  South 
Dakota. 

As  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate.  Tom  Daschle  has  earned  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  legendary  legislative  skills  and  also 
for  his  intense  and  personal  commitment  to  the  issues  that  matter  most  to  working 
families:  health  care  for  all  Americans,  good  jobs  and  good  wages  forevery  family, 
a  clean  and  healthy  environment,  good  housing  and  good  education  forevery  child. 

Senator  Daschle  not  only  talks  about  a  working  families  agenda,  he  stands  up 
and  he  fights  for  it — whether  it  is  by  leading  the  effort  to  pass  comprehensive 
national  health  care  or  by  tough  bargaining  for  a  fair  deal  during  the  complex 
federal  budget  negotiations. 

When  you  hear  him  speak,  you'll  know  why  Tom  Daschle  is  a  friend  that 
working  families  can  count  on. 

Please  welcome  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Tom 
Daschle.  (Standing  ovation) 

HONORABLE  TOM  DASCHLE 
(D)  South  Dakota 
Minority  Leader,  United  States  Senate 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  proud  to  stand  on  the  same  stage  as  your  great 
leader.  John  Sweeney.  (Applause) 

And  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  join  Rich  Trumka  and  Linda  Chavez-Thompson 
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and  all  of  the  labor  leaders  assembled  here  today.  I  congratulate  you  on  one  great 
year.  Under  your  leadership,  you  once  again  have  established  the  AFL-CIO  as  the 
voice  of  working  Americans.  (Applause) 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  federation,  and  especially  the 
members  of  the  Teamsters,  on  a  win  that  will  be  written  into  history  for  years  and 
years  to  come.  Some  people  called  the  UPS  strike  a  surprise  victory  for  labor,  but 
the  UPS  victory  wasn't  a  surprise  to  anyone  who  knows  how  hard  this  federation 
is  fighting,  not  just  for  your  members  but  for  all  working  families  in  this  country. 
It  wasn't  a  surprise  to  anyone  who  has  seen  you  organizing  and  carrying  out  your 
message  not  just  to  new  members,  but  to  whole  new  industries. 

It's  been  a  long  time,  but  America  is  finally  waking  up  to  the  truth — and  the 
truth  is.  the  labor  movement  is  still  the  voice  and  the  soul  of  all  working  families 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  (Applause) 

The  labor  movement  is  the  reason  family  incomes  in  this  country  rose  every 
year  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  until  the  1970s.  Labor  is  the  reason  we  now 
have  a  40-hour  work  week  and  overtime.  You  are  the  reason  we  have  child  labor 
laws  and  a  national  minimum  wage  and  safe  workplace  standards.  A  lot  of  people 
forgot  that  in  the  last  20  years. 

The  labor  movement  changed  the  American  workplace  so  fundamentally  that 
a  lot  of  workers  thought  they  didn't  need  unions  anymore.  People  said.  "I've  got 
a  good  job,  I've  got  benefits.  Why  do  I  need  a  union?"  Well,  now  they  know  .  And 
because  they  know,  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  more  people  joining  unions  in  this 
country  from  here  on  out. 

We  used  to  have  a  set  of  rules  in  the  country.  The  rules  said,  if  I  work  hard  and 
the  company  prospers,  I  prosper.  Well,  now  in  some  parts  of  our  society,  there's  a 
whole  new  set  of  rules.  I  work  hard,  the  company  prospers  and  the  head  of  the 
company  gets  a  million-dollar  bonus,  and  I  get  a  pink  slip. 

Under  the  old  rules,  businesses  laid  off  workers  when  times  were  hard,  but  they 
hired  them  back  when  the  hard  times  ended.  Today,  corporate  profits  are  at  an 
all-time  high.  CEO  salaries  went  up  54  percent  last  year.  The  stock  market  is 
breaking  records,  but  jobs  are  still  being  downsized  and  outsourced  and  shipped 
overseas.  Workers  are  still  paying  more  for  their  benefits  and  getting  less,  if  they 
get  benefits  at  all.  And  that  is  wrong,  and  Democrats  want  to  join  with  the  AFL-CIO 
in  turning  that  trend  around.  ( Applause) 

That's  what  we're  going  to  change  in  this  country  with  a  reenergized  labor 
movement  and  a  Democratic  Congress.  The  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor 
are  getting  poorer  in  this  country,  and  the  vast  majority  of  people,  the  working 
families  in  the  middle,  are  working  longer  and  harder  and  falling  further  into  debt. 
That's  why  two  out  of  three  American  workers  supported  the  workers  in  the  UPS 
strike  a  month  ago. 

People  see  that  the  new  rules  aren't  that  different  from  the  old  abuses  that  existed 
before  workers  organized  and  took  their  seat  at  the  bargaining  table.  Workers  who 
never  thought  they  needed  a  union  are  starting  to  think  again.  Labor  is  doing  exactly 
the  right  thing:  informing,  mobilizing  and  organizing. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you,  people  in  Washington  are  aware  of  your  success.  Some 
people  are  getting  kind  of  nervous  about  it.  Some  Republicans  in  Congress  are  so 
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nervous,  in  fact,  they  hired  a  pollster  to  come  up  with  a  plan  they  can  use  to  talk 
to  working  people.  Believe  it  or  not,  it's  the  same  pollster  Republicans  hired  to 
draw  up  their  "Contract  with  America." 

The  new  plan  is  called  "Language  for  the  21st  Century."  Every  Republican  in 
the  House  got  a  copy  just  before  they  went  home  last  month  in  August.  It's  an 
amazing  book.  It's  222  pages.  It's  filled  with  underlined  sentences  which  the 
instructions  say  should  be  read  word  for  word  because  focus  groups  love  them. 
This  is  the  language  some  Republicans  intend  to  use  to  convince  working  families 
that  they're  right,  and  unions  and  Democrats  are  wrong. 

We're  going  to  hear  a  lot  of  this  stuff  between  now  and  November  of  1998. 
This  is  one  example  from  the  section  on  "Ways  to  Communicate  the  Importance 
of  Corporate  America  to  the  General  Public."  It  happens  to  be  page  47.  It  says: 
"One  of  the  key  phrases  you  should  use  over  and  over  is,  'We  will  face  these 
challenges  together."  By  speaking  about  the  economic  challenges  that  face  the 
American  economy,  you  acknowledge  workers'  anxiety,  but  you  put  it  in  a  positive 
light." 

What  their  book  doesn't  explain  is  if  we're  all  facing  the  challenges  of  this 
economy  together,  why  aren't  we  all  sharing  the  benefits?  (Applause) 

That's  what  working  people  in  this  country  are  asking  today.  Most  Republicans 
don't  have  a  plan  for  that.  In  fact,  their  plan  seems  to  be  designed  to  give  working 
families  an  even  smaller  share  of  the  economy  than  they  have  today.  They  don't 
seem  to  get  it.  They  can  talk  all  they  want  about  political  consultants  and  write  all 
the  222-page  books  they  want,  but  they  just  don't  seem  to  get  it.  The  issue  isn't 
how  are  you  going  to  talk  about  what's  happening  to  working  families  in  this 
country;  the  issue  is  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it.  (Applause) 

The  reason  the  American  people  backed  labor  in  the  UPS  strike  is  because  they 
know  you  are  doing  something  about  it.  From  fighting  health  care  to  Medicare  to 
minimum  wage,  they've  seen  you  out  there  fighting  for  the  things  that  matter  to 
working  families;  and  Democrats  have  been  out  there  with  you.  When  most 
Republicans  fought  last  year  to  block  a  raise  in  the  minimum  wage,  we  stood  with 
working  families  and  raised  it  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  decade.  (Applause) 

When  we  said  that  minimum  wage  has  to  apply  to  everyone,  including  people 
who  are  just  getting  off  welfare,  from  day  one  they  opposed  it — and  we're  going 
to  continue  to  fight  for  it  until  we  get  that  legislation  passed.  (Applause) 

We  can't  have  a  two-tiered  wage  system,  where  some  people  are  doing 
essentially  the  same  job  as  a  person  next  to  them  and  getting  half  the  pay  and  none 
of  the  benefits.  People  who  are  doing  the  same  work  deserve  the  same  pay.  the 
same  benefits  and  the  same  protections — and  we're  going  to  fight  to  make  sure 
that  happens.  (Applause) 

We  all  know  that  it's  not  enough  just  to  raise  the  minimum  wage.  We  also  need 
to  raise  the  maximum  wage.  President  Sweeney  is  right.  America  deserves  a  raise, 
and  we're  going  to  help  find  one  for  every  working  family  in  this  country  as  long 
as  it  takes  to  get  it.  (Applause) 

When  most  Republicans  proposed  the  deepest  education  cuts  in  our  nation's 
history,  not  once,  not  twice,  but  three  times.  Democrats  and  labor  stood  together, 
and  we  said,  "No,  we're  not  going  to  let  you  do  that."  Instead  of  the  biggest 
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education  cuts  in  American  history,  we  passed  the  biggest  education  increases. 
Now  working  parents  can  get  new  tax  credits  and  deductions  to  help  pay  for  their 
kid"s  college  tuition  or  go  back  to  school  themselves  and  get  training  they  need  to 
keep  their  job  or  even  get  a  better  one. 

When  Republicans  wrote  a  tax  bill  that  gave  two-thirds  of  all  the  benefits  to  the 
wealthiest  20  percent,  they  denied  a  $500  tax  credit  to  families  making  less  than 
$30,000  a  year.  They  said  if  you  make  $100,000  a  year,  we'll  give  you  a  tax  credit 
if  you  raise  your  kids;  but  if  you  make  $18,000  or  $25,000.  well,  you're  on  your 
own.  But  with  your  help.  Democrats  rewrote  that  tax  bill.  We  gave  working 
families  a  bigger  share  of  that  tax  cut.  and  we  insisted  that  working  families  get  a 
tax  credit  on  their  payroll  taxes,  not  just  on  their  income  taxes.  And  millions  more 
of  working  families  today  are  going  to  get  a  child  tax  credit  this  year  because  we 
told  Republicans,  "You're  not  going  to  leave  those  families  out."  (Applause) 

We  also  worked  with  you  last  year  to  pass  Kennedy-Kassebaum  so  that  people 
can  take  health  benefits  with  them  when  they  change  their  jobs.  We  created  a 
kids-only  health  care  plan  for  children  whose  parents  don't  get  health  care  on  the 
job  and  can't  afford  it  on  their  own.  We're  going  to  help  those  parents  buy  private 
health  insurance  for  their  kids  because  no  one  should  ever  have  to  choose  between 
buying  groceries  and  taking  a  sick  child  to  a  doctor. 

When  it  comes  to  contracting  for  health  care  or  anything  else,  the  deciding  factor 
has  to  be  who  offers  the  best  quality,  not  who  submitted  the  lowest  bid.  No.  it  isn't 
how  you  talk  about  the  pressures  on  working  families.  It's  what  you  do  about  it. 
When  some  Republicans  tried  to  raid  the  Social  Security  trust  funds,  we  stopped 
them.  When  they  tried  to  raid  Medicare  and  raise  the  Medicare  eligibility  age  to 
67,  we  stopped  them  again.  When  they  tried  to  cut  Medicaid  benefits  for  people 
who  came  to  this  country  legally  and  worked  hard  and  paid  taxes,  we  forced  them 
to  restore  those  benefits.  People  who  work  all  their  lives  ought  to  be  able  to  retire 
with  dignity.  And  employers  who  make  promises  ought  to  be  held  to  those 
promises. 

When  some  Republicans  tried  to  make  it  easier  for  companies  to  raid  employee 
pension  plans,  we  not  only  stopped  them,  we  changed  the  law  to  make  pensions 
more  secure.  And  we're  going  to  keep  fighting  for  secure  pensions  for  as  long  as 
it  takes  to  make  sure  that  women  are  equally  included  in  those  pension  opportuni- 
ties, just  like  men.  in  the  future,  because  this  country  can  demand  no  less. 
(Applause) 

So  it's  not  what  you  say.  it's  what  you  do.  Now.  most  Republicans  want  to 
change  the  law  to  let  companies  choose  who  speaks  for  workers  on  pay  and 
working  conditions.  They  call  it  the  TEAM  Act.  We  call  it  what  it  is:  an  illegal 
scheme  to  allow  company  unions.  And  we  say,  "You  can  bring  that  bill  up  a 
hundred  times,  but  it's  not  going  to  pass,  because  we're  not  going  to  allow  it  to 
pass.  It's  not  going  to  happen."  (Applause  ) 

Some  Republicans  want  to  repeal  the  40-hour  work  week.  They  want  to  let 
employers  decide  whether  you  give  overtime  or  comp  time  if  you  work  more  than 
40  hours  a  week.  They  say  that's  being  family  friendly.  Well,  that's  not  going  to 
pass  either,  because  Senate  Democrats  aren't  going  to  let  it  pass  in  this  Congress 
or  any  other  Congress  as  long  as  we've  got  the  votes  to  stop  it.  (Applause) 
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If  you  want  to  ease  the  burden  on  working  families,  expand  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act.  Give  workers  the  flexibility  they  need  to  balance  their  work 
and  family  lives  without  sacrificing  part  of  their  income. 

Most  Republicans  in  Congress  say  the  solution  to  campaign  finance  is  to  deprive 
workers  of  their  constitutional  right  to  participate  in  the  political  process.  We  say 
that's  not  reform,  that's  revenge,  and  it  won't  pass  in  Congress,  either,  because  we 
won't  let  it  pass.  It  doesn't  matter  how  many  times  they  bring  it  up.  I  support  and 
strongly  endorse  the  efforts  now  by  President  Sweeney  to  pass  meaningful 
campaign  finance  reform,  and  we're  going  to  make  sure  they  produce  it.  not  by 
penalizing  labor  but  by  coming  up  with  real  balanced  limits  on  the  amount  of 
money  candidates  can  spend.  Politicians  ought  to  spend  less  time  worrying  about 
how  to  raise  campaign  cash  and  more  time  doing  what  it  takes  to  raise  working 
families'  incomes  in  this  country.  That's  what  we  need,  and  we  ought  to  pass  it. 
(Applause) 

Some  people  say  the  issue  in  the  UPS  strike  was  part-time  versus  full-time  jobs, 
and  that  is  a  big  concern.  You  don't  have  part-time  families.  You  can't  live  on 
part-time  jobs.  But  the  real  issue  in  the  UPS  strike  went  beyond  part-time  versus 
full-time,  and  you  know  that  better  than  anyone.  The  real  issue  was  what  kind  of 
rules  are  we  going  to  have  in  this  new  economy?  Can  we  write  the  rules  so  that 
everyone  benefits  or  just  the  people  at  the  very  top? 

That  question  is  especially  critical  when  it  comes  to  trade.  Let  me  be  very  clear. 
I  support  expanding  trade.  Four  percent  of  the  world's  consumers  live  inside  the 
United  States.  Ninety-six  percent  live  outside  our  borders.  The  only  way  our 
economy  can  continue  to  grow  is  if  we  sell  products  to  the  96  percent  of  consumers 
who  live  in  other  countries.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can.  but  the  rules  must 
be  fair. 

American  workers  can  out-compete  anyone  anywhere.  We've  proven  that  over 
and  over.  But  we  can't  win  in  a  21st  century  economy  by  returning  to  19th  century 
working  conditions.  That  isn't  going  to  work.  I  don't  care  where  it  is.  Trade  ought 
to  lift  the  world's  standards  up,  not  tear  the  standards  down.  We  must  insist  that 
our  trading  partners  respect  workers'  rights  and  protect  the  environment,  and  they 
aren't  side  issues.  Those  are  fundamental  principles.  (Applause) 

Most  Republicans  think  labor  rights  and  environmental  protections  have  no 
place  in  trade  negotiations.  I  say  they're  wrong,  and  the  American  people  think  so. 
too.  Trade  ought  to  be  about  more  than  raising  corporate  profits.  It  ought  to  be 
about  raising  family  incomes  and  improving  the  standard  of  living  for  everyone. 

Twice  in  this  century,  Americans  have  fought  great  wars  to  defend  their  ideals 
and  other  nations,  and  one  of  those  ideals  is  economic  justice.  As  we  enter  this  new 
century,  are  we  going  to  abandon  those  ideals,  or  are  we  going  to  fight  for  them  at 
home  and  abroad  ? 

What  most  Republicans  don't  understand  is  that  these  issues  are  all  connected. 
Workers  who  are  being  paid  58  cents  a  day  are  not  going  to  buy  laptop  computers. 
That's  not  rocket  science.  That's  history.  Henry  Ford  knew  that  if  you  are  going 
to  sell  products,  you  have  to  have  customers  who  can  pay. 

Some  people  say  that  anyone  who  questions  Fast  Track  is  trying  to  hang  on  to 
a  smokestack  economy  that's  already  gone.  Well.  I  come  from  an  agricultural  state. 
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A  lot  of  farmers  in  my  state  are  already  hurting  because  they're  being  forced  to 
compete  against  producers  in  those  countries  who  are  subsidized  by  their  own 
governments.  They  can*t  afford  more  free  trade  agreements:  they  need  fair  trade 
agreements.  And  we're  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  make  sure  that  that 
happens.  (Applause) 

Today,  Americans  are  asking  themselves  a  basic  question:  Who  can  we  count 
on  to  give  hope  and  real  strength  to  us  and  to  our  children?  They  won't  be  fooled 
by  empty  pollster  language.  They  want  real  help  to  real  concerns  in  their  lives — the 
kinds  of  help  the  labor  movement  is  fighting  for.  Democrats  are  committed  to 
working  with  you  to  deliver  that  help. 

As  we  fight  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  as  we  compete  in  the  workplaces  of 
America,  as  we  choose  our  leadership  in  districts  and  states  across  this  land. 
Democrats  march  arm-in-arm  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  this  labor  movement, 
and  with  one  voice  we  shout  our  motto:  "Early  to  bed.  early  to  rise,  work  like  hell 
and  organize."  Thank  you  all  very,  very  much.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Daschle.  Thanks  for  your  leader- 
ship, and  thanks  for  your  support  of  working  families'  agenda.  We  have  a  little 
token  of  our  appreciation  to  you  for  joining  us  today,  and  we  really  appreciate  it. 
(Applause) 

The  Escort  Committee  for  our  next  speaker:  our  secretary-treasurer.  Rich 
Trumka;  Billy  George,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  AFL-CIO;  Jerry  McEntee. 
president  of  AFSCME;  and  George  Becker,  president  of  the  Steelworkers. 

Will  they  please  bring  in  our  next  guest.  Senator  Arlen  Specter.  (Applause) 

Throughout  his  prestigious  career,  our  next  guest  has  demonstrated  a  strong  and 
abiding  belief  in  American  values,  in  human  freedom  and  fundamental  rights  to 
health  care,  education  and  economic  opportunity. 

In  his  nearly  40  years  of  public  service  and,  in  particular,  in  his  16  years  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Arlen  Specter  of  Pennsylvania  has  established  a  reputation 
as  a  sound,  intelligent,  capable  advocate  for  the  principles  of  freedom  and  justice. 

He  approaches  every  matter  before  the  Senate  with  a  strong  commitment  to 
giving  all  sides  of  every  issue  a  fair  and  open  hearing.  He  makes  decisions  based 
on  his  own  deeply  held  and  honest  convictions. 

As  the  senator  will  tell  you  himself,  we  may  not  always  agree  on  the  issue,  but 
we  know  we'll  always  have  the  chance  to  express  our  point  of  view. 

We  are  delighted  that  the  senator  has  made  a  very  special  effort  to  join  us  today. 
And  I  ask  all  the  delegates  to  join  me  in  giving  the  wannest  welcome  to  the  senior 
senator  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  Arlen  Specter.  (Standing  ovation) 

HONORABLE  ARLEN  SPECTER 
(R)  Pennsylvania 
United  States  Senate 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  President.  John  Sweeney.  That's  what 
I  wanted  to  be — president.  You  may  not  have  heard  about  this,  but  I  ran  for 
president  last  year.  I  didn't  get  too  much  attention. 

When  President  Sweeney  says  that  I  may  not  agree  with  you  all  of  the  time,  the 
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AFL-CIO  voting  record  shows  I  agree  with  you  most  of  the  time,  by  a  pretty  hefty 
percentage,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  (Applause) 

I  am  honored — I  don't  mind  being  interrupted  for  applause.  (Laughter) 

I  am  honored  to  be  invited  to  speak  before  this  very  distinguished  convention. 
I  note  the  presence  of  a  number  of  my  colleagues — Senator  Tom  Daschle.  Tom 
just  walked  out.  I  asked  him  to  check  that  gift  to  make  sure  it  was  under  the  Senate 
ethics  limit.  I  notice  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  is  coming.  I  notice  my  former  colleague. 
Vice  President  Al  Gore.  He  was  senator  for  eight  years. 

I  haven't  noticed  too  many  from  my  side  of  the  aisle,  so  I  feel  very,  very  honored 
to  be  invited  here  today. 

I  thank  you  especially  for  coming  to  Pennsylvania,  my  home  state.  It's  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  the  national  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  here  in  Pennsylvania, 
here  in  Pittsburgh. 

I  have  the  responsibility  and  distinction  to  chair  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee funding  the  Department  of  Labor  for  about  $  1 1  billion.  Let  me  tell  you.  that 
is  not  an  easy  job  in  the  104th  or  105th  Congresses. 

The  OSHA  funding  has  come  over  from  the  House  with  very  substantial  cuts, 
and  we  have  increased  the  funding. 

The  MSHA  funding  has  come  over,  mine  safety,  with  very  substantial  cuts,  and 
we  have  increased  the  funding.  I  did  that  before  Richard  Trumka  called  me.  Richard 
appeared  in  so  many  of  my  commercials  in  1992 — I  guess  I  can  say  that  publicly, 
Richard,  they  were  public  commercials — that  most  people  thought  Trumka  was 
running  for  U.S.  Senate  instead  of  Specter.  That's  probably  why  I  got  elected  in 
1992. 

But  Richard  Trumka  did  call  me  on  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
that  was  a  tough  one  in  funding  because  the  House  wanted  to  cut  it  by  30  percent. 
If  NLRB  had  been  cut  by  30  percent,  there  wouldn't  have  been  an  NLRB. 

Then  there  was  a  compromise  proposal  to  cut  the  NLRB  by  15  percent.  If  that 
cut  had  gone  through,  there  still  wouldn't  have  been  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

When  the  dust  had  settled,  we  had  an  increase  for  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  (Applause) 

My  subcommittee  also  includes  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  And  Senator  Tom  Harkin  and  I  work  as  a  team  on 
those  matters.  That's  the  only  way  you  get  anything  done  in  Washington,  D.C.:  if 
you're  willing  to  do  it  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

And  Senator  Harkin  and  I  consolidated  or  eliminated  134  programs  so  that  we 
could  add  a  billion-and-a-half  dollars  to  education,  so  that  every  young  man  and 
young  woman  could  either  get  a  Pell  grant  or  a  guaranteed  student  loan;  so  that  we 
could  raise  the  funding  on  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Frankly,  I'd  like  to  be  chairman  of  the  full  committee.  I'm  only  two  spots  away 
from  being  chairman  of  the  full  committee.  Pennsylvania  has  never  had  a  chairman  of 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee.  When  Bob  Byrd  was  chairman  of  Appropriations, 
he  paved  half  of  West  Vir  ginia.  There's  West  Virginia,  I  knew  they  were  there. 

Pennsylvania  has  never  had  a  chairman  of  Appropriations  because  there's  never 
been  one  with  enough  seniority.  We've  never  had  a  four-term  senator.  Some  states 
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elect  senators  for  life,  like  Mississippi  with  Stennis  and  Eastland.  And  some  states 
elect  senators  forever,  like  South  Carolina. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  was  reelected  in  November,  and  in  December.  Strom 
turned  94.  Now  Strom  is  in  favor  of  term  limits,  providing  they  start  at  the  age  94. 
"Two  more  terms  are  enough  after  94."  Strom  says. 

The  story  I  like  to  tell  is  that  if  I'm  successful  next  year  in  running  for  reelection, 
and  I  decide  to  run  again  in  the  year  2004,  six  years  later,  and  win.  and  then  run 
six  years  later  in  2010  and  win.  and  then  run  six  years  later  in  2016  and  win — now 
stay  with  me.  Senator  Torricelli.  I  have  a  point  here — then  I  run  again  in  the  year 
2022.  at  that  point  I'll  be  younger  than  Strom  Thurmond  is  today. 

But  if  I  become  chairman  of  the  full  committee.  I'll  still  keep  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  to  make  sure  that  things  are  in  appropriate  order. 

Tom  Daschle  talked  about  minimum  wage.  But  in  order  to  get  the  minimum 
wage  on  the  Senate  floor,  you  had  to  have  some  Republicans  like  Arlen  Specter 
support  cloture  and  vote  for  the  minimum  wage,  which  I  did.  (Applause) 

And  to  pass  Davis-Bacon,  you  had  to  have  some  senators  like  Arlen  Specter 
support  Davis-Bacon,  which  I  have  done  consistently  on  several  dozen  votes  as 
long  as  I've  been  in  the  United  States  Senate.  (Applause) 

And  then  you've  had  these  problems  on  the  so-called  comp  flex  time.  Twice  I 
voted  against  cloture  because  I  don't  think  that  bill  provides  adequate  protection 
for  the  laboring  man  and  laboring  woman.  I've  added  an  amendment  to  it  which 
would  impose  tough  criminal  penalties  if  there's  any  coercion,  telling  the  laboring 
man  or  laboring  woman  what  they  have  to  do  in  comp  and  flex  time.  And  it  hadn't 
drawn  a  very  warm  reception.  Until  that  bill  has  adequate  protection.  I  will  continue 
to  oppose  cloture.  And  they're  far  short  of  the  60  necessary  to  bring  that  bill  to  a 
vote.  And  that's  the  way  I  think  it's  going  to  stay.  (Applause) 

Striker  replacement  is  also  a  memory,  but  I  voted  for  cloture  then,  when  we  had 
a  Democratic  Senate,  to  try  to  get  the  60  votes. 

Then  Tom  Daschle  talked  about  UPS.  And  UPS  wouldn't  be  complete  without 
a  mention  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Alexis  Herman.  Well,  you  may  remember  that 
before  she  was  Secretary  Herman,  she  was  plain  Alexis  Hemian.  She  couldn't  get 
a  hearing. 

I  called  up  Ms.  Herman,  because  I  chair  the  Labor  Subcommittee,  and  I  said. 
"Come  in  and  talk  to  me."  She  did,  and  I  looked  at  her  record,  and  I  went  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  said.  "Alexis  Herman  deserves  a  hearing."  I  know  I  was 
the  only  Republican.  I  don't  know  how  many  others  spoke  up  for  her. 

I  then  went  to  Senator  Jeffords,  and  she  got  her  hearing.  Already,  she's  been 
very  distinguished  as  the  secretary  of  labor.  (Applause) 

And  people  are  entitled  to  a  hearing  in  the  United  States  Senate.  That  would 
include  Bill  Weld,  according  to  my  book,  as  well  as  Alexis  Herman.  (Applause) 

We  may  not  agree  totally  about  the  NAFTA,  but  I  am  totally  opposed  to  Fast 
Track  on  NAFTA.  (Applause) 

Now.  I  hate  to  oppose  the  president  on  that,  but  I'm  not  prepared  to  give  up  my 
right  to  offer  amendments  to  anything  that  comes  to  the  Senate  floor.  (Applause) 

I  was  elected  by  Pennsylvanians  to  represent  Pennsylvanians'  interests,  and  I 
think  that  senators  and  representatives  ought  to  have  the  power  to  offer  amend- 
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merits  and  let  them  be  voted  up  and  down.  Let's  not  take  a  package  that  comes 
from  the  Executive  Branch  and  say  you  have  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  Let's  take  a  look 
at  it  individually.  We  have  standing  to  make  those  amendments,  and  I  intend  to 
oppose  Fast  Track.  And  I  think  that's  one  where  you  and  I  are  going  to  win.  The 
president  is  not  going  to  win.  (Applause) 

I  opposed  Fast  Track  when  it  came  to  base  closings.  I  did  not  like  base  closings, 
where  you  had  a  whole  package  and  took  it  or  left  it.  And  1  don't  like  what  happened 
to  the  working  men  and  women  of  my  state  on  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  or  to 
what  happened  all  around  the  country  on  those  base  closings.  I  think  we  made  the 
right  decision  this  year  to  shut  down  base  closings  for  a  time. 

But  when  they  were  knocking  out  10.000  jobs  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  was  falsifying  the  information,  keeping  out  of  the 
file  letters  from  key  admirals  who  said  the  Navy  Yard  should  be  kept  open, 
downsized  but  kept  open.  I  took  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
NBC  National  News  commented  that  night  that  we  had  the  argument  that  that  was 
the  ultimate  in  constituent  service.  You  hear  a  lot  of  people  say.  "I'm  going  to  take 
that  case  to  the  Supreme  Court."  Well.  I  did. 

We  didn't  prevail  on  the  case,  but  we  got  enough  leverage  on  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  so  that  we're  about  to  bring  it  back,  got  enough  leverage  from  the 
Department  of  the  Navy.  And  I  think  that  this  Fast  Track  is  just  overdone  in  the 
Congress  today. 

And  we  face  another  tough  issue,  as  we  speak,  and  that  is  what's  going  to  happen 
to  Conrail.  What's  going  to  happen  to  8.000  jobs  in  Pennsylvania  and  thousands 
of  other  jobs  around  the  country?  What's  going  to  happen  to  competition  between 
shippers?  This  is  a  lot  like  the  Conrail  battle  in  the  mid  '80s.  when  I  questioned 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Elizabeth  Dole — almost  lost  a  friend.  I  don't  know 
how  many  of  you  know,  but  her  husband  and  I  come  from  the  same  little  town  in 
Kansas.  Bob  Dole  and  I  are  both  from  Russell.  Kans.,  a  little  town  halfway  between 
Denver  and  Kansas  City.  It  has  4.998  people.  It  used  to  have  5.(X)0  until  Dole  and 
I  left  town. 

When  I  had  finished  questioning  Mrs.  Dole  that  day  in  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee of  Judiciary,  there  was  a  little  tension  there,  but  we  worked  it  out.  And 
Conrail  was  a  private  entity.  I  was  over  in  the  Enola  Yard  a  few  weeks  ago.  and 
one  of  the  workers  came,  said  he'd  been  up  until  2  a.m.  on  the  last  night's  run  and 
got  up  at  5  a.m.  and  asked  me  what  was  going  to  happen  to  Conrail. 

He  reminded  me — something  that  Eve  reminded  a  lot  of  people  about — that 
the  Conrail  employees  took  a  10  percent  cut  to  keep  the  railroad  going.  And  people 
said  Conrail  couldn't  survive.  And  it  became  a  great,  prosperous  entity  because  of 
the  hard  work  of  the  Conrail  men  and  women. 

Then  Conrail  had  a  deal  to  merge  with  CSX.  Somehow,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night — that's  when  these  deals  are  made — Norfolk  Southern  came  back  into  the 
picture,  and  suddenly  Conrail  found  itself  divided  between  two  railroads,  and  the 
CEO  of  Conrail  had  a  buyout  of  $22  million,  slightly  more  than  the  fellow  who 
came  to  the  Enola  Yards  to  talk  to  me.  And  Conrail  got  $  1 1 5  a  share,  shareholders 
did — it  had  been  69  and  three-quarters — and  there's  nobody  left  to  assert  Conrail's 
rights  because  Conrail  is  happy.  Nobody  can  go  to  court  to  tight  it,  until  we  took 
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a  little  look  at  the  federal  law  which  says  that  the  employees  have  to  be  protected 
and  the  state  law  which  said  that  communities  have  standing. 

I  have  met  with  the  railroad  unions  on  this  and  have  said  that  we've  got  to  look 
at  the  fine  print,  and  the  New  York  Dock  Doctrine  isn't  enough.  There's  so  many 
holes  in  that  that  by  the  time  you  finish  it,  nobody  gets  the  kind  of  compensation 
that  they  are  looking  for.  and  that's  an  ongoing  fight. 

I  think  we  may  have  to  assert  a  little  intention  to  litigate  that  one  too.  They've 
got  $10  billion  tied  up,  which  they  can't  afford  to  litigate.  We  may  be  able  to  get 
a  contract  to  protect  the  working  men  and  women  of  Conrail  yet.  (Applause) 

So.  in  conclusion — the  two  most  popular  words  of  any  speech — I  very  much 
appreciate  your  inviting  me  here  today,  and  I  appreciate  the  support  which  a  good 
bit  of  organized  labor  has  given  me  in  the  past.  I  see  a  lot  of  people  here.  Bob 
Georgine  and  the  Building  Trades  and  John  Fox  and  garment  and  steel — not  the 
Steel  workers,  maybe  soon.  That  was  a  Freudian  slip,  perhaps.  (Laughter) 

And  Teamsters  and  AFT  and  Hotel  Workers — you  know.  I  may  have  had  a 
majority,  there  may  have  been  a  miscount.  But  I  appreciate  the  support  that  I've 
had  in  the  past.  I  think,  as  President  John  Sweeney  pointed  out,  when  we  take  a 
look  at  these  issues,  we  have  to  decide  them  one  by  one.  I  think  that  when  you're 
right,  I'm  going  to  support  you. 

Thank  you  for  your  good  work,  and  thank  you  for  the  invitation.  (Standing 
ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Senator  Specter,  on  behalf  of  all  the  delegates,  I  want  to  present 
you  with  this  token  of  our  appreciation  for  all  your  great  work.  (Applause) 
SENATOR  SPECTER:  Thank  you  very  much.  John.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 
SWEENEY:  We  have  a  surprise  guest,  one  who  is  a  great  friend,  who  has  been 
here  with  Senator  Daschle,  and  I  wasn't  aware  that  he  was  in  the  hall,  but  who  has 
a  great  record  in  the  House  and  now  in  the  United  States  Senate.  From  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  our  good  friend  and  that  great  fighter  for  workers'  rights  and  for  the 
working  family  agenda,  the  senator  from  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  Bob  Torricelli. 
(Applause) 

HONORABLE  BOB  TORRICELLI 

(D)  New  Jersey 
United  States  Senate 

Thank  you  John,  very  much,  and  thank  you  for  that  very  kind  welcome.  I  came 
here  today  to  do  something  which  in  public  life  is  done  too  little,  and  that  is  to  ask 
nothing,  but  to  say  to  all  of  you  who  made  it  possible  for  me  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate  by  all  your  efforts,  all  your  work  and  all  your 
contributions  last  year,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  thank  you.  Thank  you  very, 
very  much  for  all  your  help.  (Applause) 

I  want  you  to  know,  for  those  of  you  who  worked  with  me  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  when  I  ran  last  year,  I  told  you  that  I  was  proud  to  have  an 
environmental  record  that  was  75  percent,  and  I  thought  it  was  good  enough — to 
have  a  record  in  women's  rights  and  from  NARAL  of  90  percent,  I  was  proud 
because  I  thought  that  was  good  enough.  But  all  of  my  life,  I  have  had  a  record 
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from  the  AFL-CIO  of  100  percent,  and  nothing  else  ever  will  be  good  enough. 
(Applause) 

Today  it's  particularly  important  to  share  that  with  you.  because  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  soon  will  begin  a  great  debate  about  the  future  of  the  United 
States  in  trade.  Within  the  Democratic  Party,  within  our  family  there  will  be  some 
divisions.  But  I  want  you  to  know  this:  There  are  some  who  recognize  and  some 
of  us  who  will  never  forget,  it  isn't  just  about  whether  our  borders  will  be  open, 
it's  about  whether  the  American  worker  will  be  protected.  It  isn't  about  free  trade, 
it  is  about  fair  trade  and  we  will  expect  nothing  less.  (Applause) 

Within  our  party,  good  and  decent  people  can  disagree.  But  I  tell  you  this:  The 
movement  in  the  United  States  for  free  and  fair  trade  began  with  labor.  It  was  us 
in  the  19th  and  early  20th  century  that  lectured  America  about  the  value  of 
competition  and  open  markets.  Now  America  needs  to  remember  the  debate  that 
we  began,  because  our  lesson  to  America  was  that  there  was  value  in  people  who 
belonged  in  unions  in  America  competing  with  people  who  had  labor  rights  in 
Europe;  that  it  was  a  value  for  people  who  respected  the  environment  in  America 
to  compete  with  people  who  respected  the  environment  in  Canada;  it  was  a  value 
of  people  who  had  basic  rights  of  minimum  wage  in  America  to  compete  with 
people  who  had  minimum  wage  elsewhere.  But  for  the  American  worker  to  be 
forced  to  compete  against  people  where  there  is  no  protection  of  the  environment, 
no  minimum  wage,  no  ability  to  join  unions,  is  not  competition.  It  is  exploitation, 
and  we  know  the  difference.  (Applause) 

So  the  lecture  we  began  so  long  ago  with  another  generation  will  soon  begin 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  came  here  simply  to  share  a  word — to  let  you  know  that  you  will  be 
represented  and  you  will  be  heard.  In  this  great  cause,  some  of  us  in  our  party  will 
demand  that  the  party  once  again  stand  for  these  things  that  it  stood  for  so  long 
ago. 

Finally,  if  I  could,  speak  only  to  those  of  you  within  the  family  who  sometimes 
think  our  own  battles  are  won.  I  visit  union  conventions  all  over  America,  and  I 
can  tell  sometimes  when  I  look  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  leaders  as  we  talk  about 
OSHA  reform  and  regulatory  reform  and  trade  reform,  that  sometimes  we  our- 
selves have  come  to  believe  that  the  great  struggles  of  labor  are  behind  us — and 
maybe  we  can  afford  to  lower  our  guard,  to  believe  that  those  times  of  struggle  are 
behind  us.  I  come  here  today,  as  some  in  New  Jersey  I've  reminded  before,  that 
you  dare  not  share  that  belief  in  my  family. 

Seventy-five  years  ago.  my  grandmother  and  grandfather  walked  off  a  ship  from 
Palermo.  Five  years  later,  they  were  working  in  the  Ladies'  Garment  Workers 
Union,  sewing  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  One  day.  my  grandfather's 
hand  slipped  into  a  sewing  machine  and  he  lost  the  fingers  on  his  right  hand.  It  was 
an  age  in  America  when  there  was  no  unemployment  insurance,  there  was  no 
worker's  compensation.  For  a  man  who  knew  only  how  to  feed  his  young  children 
with  the  skill  of  his  hands,  there  was  no  future.  Before  my  father  ever  went  to  grade 
school,  my  grandfather  took  his  own  life  rather  than  face  the  shame  of  starving 
children. 

I  tell  you  this  today  as  the  leaders  of  all  of  America's  unions,  because  there  are 
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those,  sometimes  in  labor  and  certainly  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
much  of  the  media  and  in  much  of  corporate  America,  who  argue  that  our  time  has 
passed.  As  they  fight  for  regulatory  reform,  OSHA  reform,  what  they  are  really 
talking  about  is  an  end  of  the  age  of  protection  for  the  American  worker  at  a  time 
when  a  man  would  have  to  look  at  his  children  and  his  family  again,  realizing  he 
could  not  feed  them,  she  could  not  care  for  them. 

Some  of  you  may  believe  it  too.  On  those  evenings  when  you  come  to  think 
that  maybe  they're  right,  remember  my  grandfather.  History  is  not  finished  with 
us  yet.  America  needs  the  American  labor  movement,  because  the  basic  forces  of 
greed  and  exploitation  that  lurk  in  man  are  still  within  us. 

That  is  part  of  the  fight,  finally,  my  friends,  on  Fast  Track.  There  are  good  and 
decent  people  in  America  who  really  believe  in  environmental  protection,  but 
they're  happy  to  have  an  agreement  to  send  a  factory  to  Mexico  where  there  is 
none.  We  live  in  a  time  when  every  American  would  say  they  really  believe  in  the 
minimum  wage,  but  they're  happy  to  have  automobiles  assembled  by  workers  in 
Mexico  who  live  in  cardboard  boxes  and  work  for  50  cents  an  hour.  They  really 
believe  that  every  American  worker  should  have  the  protection  of  access  to  health 
care.  Oh,  but  they're  oh  so  pleased  to  have  garments  made  in  China  where  people 
would  die  on  the  streets  before  they  would  ever  see  a  doctor.  We  live  in  a  time 
when  good  Americans  want  it  both  ways,  stand  for  all  the  right  things  here,  but 
take  advantage  of  all  the  wrong  things  there. 

That  is  your  challenge — because  if  every  other  institution  in  America  forgets 
those  lessons,  if  every  other  part  of  the  leadership  of  this  country  abandons  this 
message,  if  all  else  is  lost  in  that  debate,  including  parts  of  my  party,  those  people 
abroad  and  here  who  need  that  message  have  only  you  to  count  upon. 

That  is  your  history.  It  is  your  duty.  It  is  all  of  our  obligation. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  chance  to  be  with  you.  to  serve  our  country,  and 
mostly  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  working  people  of  America  and  the  AFL-CIO. 
Thank  you  all  very,  very  much.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Bob  Torricelli. 

This  afternoon,  as  we  focus  our  attention  on  the  mission  to  organize  a  stronger 
labor  movement,  and  on  the  important  reports  of  the  Program  Committee  and  the 
Organizing  Subcommittee,  we  are  joined  by  a  group  of  very  special  guests.  They 
are  six  of  the  several  thousand  people  who  got  involved  in  the  effort  to  revitalize 
the  labor  movement  through  our  Union  Summer  and  Senior  Summer  programs. 

But  before  I  introduce  them  to  you,  we're  going  to  watch  a  short  video 
presentation  featuring  Union  Summer  and  Senior  Summer  participants  from  all 
over  the  country. 

As  most  of  you  know,  we  first  launched  the  Union  Summer  program  last  year 
as  a  way  to  give  young  people  a  chance  to  learn  about  unions  firsthand  by  spending 
part  of  their  summer  on  organizing  and  mobilizing  campaigns.  This  year  we  made 
the  program  intergenerational  by  adding  Senior  Summer  and  asking  seniors  to  put 
their  energy  and  experience  into  the  mix. 

Here  is  a  look  at  how  it  worked. 

...A  Union  Summer/Senior  Summer  video  presentation  was  shown  to  the 
delegation.  (Applause) 
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SWEENEY:  The  Union  Summer/Senior  Summer  experience  was  enormously 
successful,  recruiting  nearly  2,000  young,  bright  and  motivated  activists  over  the 
last  two  years  and  hundreds  of  seniors  who  joined  in  the  action  this  year. 

With  us  today  are  some  of  the  people  from  all  generations  who  this  summer 
were  out  on  the  streets  and  on  picket  lines  working  on  organizing  drives  and  voter 
registration  drives,  mobilizing  workers  and  the  community. 

Starting  on  my  right,  they  are:  Richard  Graham.  Te  Anne  Coleman.  Manuel 
Roman.  Paula  Frieman.  Angelo  Bertoni.  Kate  Keller  and  Will  Burgess.  (Ap- 
plause) 

Paula  Frieman  from  Senior  Summer  and  Manuel  Roman  from  Union  Summer 
have  a  few  words  to  share  about  their  experiences. 
Paula. 

PAULA  FRIEMAN 
Senior  Summer  Program 

I  have  recently  retired  from  the  New  York  City  Public  School  System.  I.  like 
many  other  retirees,  set  out  to  pursue  those  interests  that  we  were  only  able  to 
indulge  in  sporadically,  if  at  all.  after  a  good  day's  work.  Yet  for  many  retirees  to 
whom  I  have  spoken,  whether  they  be  recently  retired  or  have  been  retired  for 
several  years,  a  nagging  feeling  of  not  being  needed  anymore  began  to  emerge. 

In  1996, 1  left  a  job  that  I  held  for  32  years,  but  our  federation,  the  AFL-CIO. 
said,  "Don't  walk  away  so  fast,  don't  go  too  far.  We  need  you.  We  need  your 
experience,  we  need  your  ability  to  educate,  to  lead  and  to  organize."  And  it  was 
this  feeling  of  being  needed  that  brought  retired  union  members  to  the  AFL-CIO 
headquarters  in  Bergen  County.  New  Jersey. 

We  came  from  all  walks  of  life:  electricians,  carpenters,  nurses,  teachers, 
ironworkers,  plumbers,  firefighters  and  many  more.  Our  ages  ranged  from  50  to 
80. 

Angelo  Bertoni.  who  stands  beside  me.  is  a  retired  firefighter  who  joined  Senior 
Summer  in  Milwaukee.  Angelo  not  only  walked  the  picket  line  with  his  Teamster 
brothers  and  sisters  but  collected  signatures  for  the  strawberry  workers  as  well. 

Our  task  in  New  Jersey  was  to  save  a  hospital  from  being  stricken  with  the 
disease  of  corporate  takeover.  Bergen  Pines  Hospital  has  been  a  public  hospital  for 
80  years.  In  the  past  six  years  alone  it  has  returned  S90  million  to  the  county's 
coffers.  Its  acute  care  facilities,  drug  rehabilitation  facilities,  nursing  home,  ambu- 
latory care,  psychiatric  facilities,  institute  for  the  aging,  just  to  mention  a  few. 
provide  quality  health  care,  not  only  for  the  poorest  people  in  our  county,  but  all 
those  in  need  of  its  unique  services. 

And  yet,  it's  being  put  up  for  sale.  And  who  are  these  bidders?  Columbia/HCA. 
And  we  know  what  they're  about.  While  they're  no  longer  in  the  bidding,  we  still 
have  Magellan  Public  Solutions,  who  were  investigated  in  Boston  for  unethical 
practices,  and  Soloman  Health  Management,  who  was  turned  down  by  the  county 
of  Essex.  New  Jersey,  in  their  bid  to  take  over  a  nursing  home  after  an  inspection 
of  one  of  their  facilities  in  another  part  of  the  country.  We  are  painfully  aware  of 
what  privatization  of  our  health  care  system  is  doing  to  patients,  the  job  security 
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of  hospital  workers  and  those  in  the  medical  profession  who  have  to  rely  on  others 
with  no  medical  background  to  determine  the  kind  of  treatment  a  patient  should 
receive. 

And  so  we  came  together  to  join  forces  with  the  workers  at  Bergen  Pines  and 
the  young  people  who  will  be  the  workers  of  tomorrow.  We  leafleted  at  supermar- 
kets, at  senior  citizen  homes  and  large  gatherings  of  the  community.  We  have 
spoken  up  at  meetings  of  our  county  officials  as  well  as  in  town  councils. 
Thousands  of  petitions  have  already  been  sent  to  our  county  government  demand- 
ing that  Bergen  Pines  be  kept  a  public  hospital.  The  struggle  for  Bergen  Pines  still 
goes  on,  as  does  the  struggle  for  a  national  health  care  system. 

Union  Summer  and  Senior  Summer  may  be  over  for  1997,  but  we*re  still 
needed.  Due  to  the  wisdom  and  vision  of  our  present  leadership,  a  bridge  has  been 
forged  between  the  workers  of  the  past  and  the  workers  of  the  future.  And  it  is  on 
this  bridge  that  you,  the  workers  of  today .  can  stand  as  you  struggle  for  job  security, 
a  living  wage,  decent  working  conditions,  secure  pensions  and  a  health  care  system 
not  based  on  profits  but  on  people.  We  support  you,  and  it's  good  to  feel  needed. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

MANUEL  ROMAN  JR. 
Union  Summer  Program 

Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Manuel  Roman  Jr.,  and  I'm  one  of  the  thousands 
of  young  people  who  has  benefitted  from  the  rich  education  that  I,  along  with  my 
colleagues  here  today  to  my  right  and  left  standing  here  with  me,  have  received 
from  being  part  of  Union  Summer.  I  feel  my  background  has  a  lot  to  say  as  to  why 
I  am  here.  When  I  was  10  years  old,  growing  up  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  my 
father  was  fired  from  his  job  for  trying  to  organize  his  company.  My  father,  with 
the  help  of  his  union,  the  Graphic  Communications  International,  was  able  to  get 
his  job  back  after  two  years  of  a  hard  legal  fight.  My  father  has  now  worked  for 
this  unionized  company  for  the  past  20  years  and  is  a  chief  shop  steward.  My 
father's  "never-say-die"  attitude,  I  know,  has  passed  on  to  me. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  AFL-CIO  representatives  came  to  my  school, 
Whittier  College  in  California  They  talked  about  the  struggle  of  workers  in 
Watsonville.  California,  who  are  being  denied  living  wages,  clean  drinking  water 
and  sufficient  bathroom  facilities.  I  took  advantage  of  the  invitation  the  UFW 
extended  to  me  and  decided  to  go  to  the  march  in  Watsonville  in  support  of  these 
workers,  so  I  got  on  the  bus  and  went  to  Watsonville. 

I  guess  you  can  say  that  I  got  caught  up  in  the  excitement  of  fighting  for 
economic  and  social  justice.  But  waving  a  flag  was  not  enough  for  me.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  chosen  as  a  Union  Summer  participant,  and  worked  this 
past  summer  in  Chicago  with  UNITE,  going  on  house  calls  to  educate  potential 
members  about  the  benefits  of  being  unionized.  We  also,  as  a  group,  worked  on  a 
Chicago  living  wage  campaign  with  SEIU  Local  880  in  Chicago. 

This,  forme,  is  only  the  beginning.  I'm  going  to  take  these  lessons  learned  this 
summer  to  educate  the  students  on  my  campus  and  the  young  people  in  my 
community  about  the  benefits  of  being  organized.  I,  being  a  recipient  of  such 
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benefits,  I.  like  my  father  and  countless  organizers  alike  here  today,  will  never  give 
up  the  fight  for  equal  treatment.  I  hope  you  will  do  the  same.  And  remember,  "Si 
se  puede."  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Manuel,  and  thank  you.  Paula,  and  thank 
all  of  you.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  everyone  in  this  room  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
hosting  Union  Summer  and  Senior  Summer  program  participants  this  year,  as  well 
as  last  year,  when  I  say  that  your  work  and  your  enthusiasm  has  inspired  all  of  us 
and  given  new  life  and  energy  to  our  mission  to  build  a  stronger  movement.  Thank 
you  all  very  much.  (Applause) 

Union  Summer  and  Senior  Summer  are  just  two  of  the  new  initiatives  we  have 
undertaken  to  support  and  enhance  our  organizing  activities.  Over  the  next  four 
days,  we'll  be  asking  you  to  review  all  of  the  programs  that  make  up  a  broad, 
comprehensive  strategy  to  build  a  stronger  voice  for  workers  through  innovative 
and  aggressive  organizing,  political  action,  capital  and  global  strategies  and 
community  outreach.  To  begin  this  process,  I  now  call  on  Doug  Dority,  Vice 
President  Doug  Dority,  chairman  of  the  Program  Committee.  (Applause) 

REPORT  OF  THE  PROGRAM  RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  DOUGLAS  DORITY:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaimian.  Last 
year,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  adopted  a  mission  statement  for  the  AFL- 
CIO  defining  our  overall  goal  "to  improve  the  lives  of  Americans,  to  bring 
economic  justice  to  the  workplace  and  social  justice  to  the  nation."  To  carry  out 
this  mission,  we  developed  a  comprehensive  blueprint  for  building  and  changing 
the  labor  movement  through  aggressive  organizing,  intensified  political  and  leg- 
islative action,  and  by  fighting  on  all  fronts  to  create  a  strong  voice  for  working 
America  in  communities  and  in  the  global  economy.  As  these  four  areas  represent 
the  top  goals  and  priorities  of  the  labor  movement,  each  is  the  theme  of  a  different 
day  of  this  convention,  and  each  has  been  the  focus  of  a  separate  subcommittee  for 
the  Program  Committee.  The  Organizing  Subcommittee  was  charged  with  review- 
ing programs  designed  to  help  increase  resources  for  organizing,  restore  the  right 
to  organize,  recruit  and  train  new  talent  and  support  strategic  organizing  cam- 
paigns. 

The  Politics  Subcommittee  reviewed  grassroots  legislation  and  strategies  to 
promote  working  families"  agenda  and  hold  elected  officials  accountable.  The 
Global  Economy  Subcomminee  focused  on  ways  to  create  a  stronger  voice  in  the 
workplace,  at  the  bargaining  table,  in  investment  decisions  and  in  the  global 
marketplace. 

And  the  Community  Subcommittee  focused  on  ways  to  mobilize  members  at 
the  grassroots,  communicate  labor's  message  and  forge  important  union-commu- 
nity partnerships.  Today  we'll  hear  from  the  first  of  our  four  subcommittees,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Organizing,  which  is  chaired  by  Vice  President  Arthur  Coia. 

To  report  on  behalf  of  President  Coia.  I  now  call  upon  the  secretary  of  the 
Program  Resolutions  Committee.  Vice  President  Pat  Friend.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  PATRICIA  FRIEND:  Thank  you.  The  Organizing  Sub- 
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committee  met  and  reviewed  Resolution  No.  I,  Building  a  Broad  Movement  of 
America's  Workers,  which  can  be  found  on  page  1  in  your  resolutions  book.  For 
a  report  on  this  resolution,  the  chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Andy  Stem. 
(Applause) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  1  Building  a  Broad  Movement 

of  America's  Workers 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ANDY  STERN:  Thank  you.  Pat.  Good  afternoon.  This  is 
a  new  labor  movement.  Good  afternoon. 
One  more  time,  what  time  is  it? 
...The  delegation  shouted,  "'Union  Time." 

It's  an  honor  for  me  to  report  on  the  Organizing  Subcommittee's  Resolution 
No.  1 .  which  outlines  a  program  to  build  the  labor  movement  through  organizing. 
In  this  resolution,  we  recognize  that  the  declining  level  of  union  membership  in 
America  has.  sadly,  caused  declining  living  standards  for  the  vast  majority  of 
working  families. 

While  productivity  has  been  rising,  while  corporate  profits  are  up,  while 
executive  compensation  is  way  up.  real  wages  are  declining  and  family  incomes 
are  stagnant.  Restoring  a  more  equal  distribution  of  America's  growing  wealth 
requires  a  new  balance  of  power,  which  will  only  be  achieved  with  a  new  surge  of 
organizing.  New  organizing  will  require  a  massive  shift  of  union  resources.  New 
organizing  requires  strategic  planning.  New  organizing  requires  development  of 
new  skills.  New  organizing  requires  membership  education  and  mobilization.  And 
this  resolution  calls  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  lead  and  to  assist  and  to  support  organizing 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  labor  movement  by  focusing  on  four  major  areas. 

First,  the  AFL-CIO  will  promote  a  dramatic  increase  in  resources  devoted  to 
organizing.  Leading  the  way  will  be  the  federation's  $10-million  organizing  fund 
and  setting  as  an  overall  goal  to  raise  spending  in  organizing  by  all  unions  in  the 
federation  to  $1  billion  by  the  year  2000.  And  working  through  affiliated  unions 
and  central  labor  councils,  state  federations  and  other  labor  bodies,  the  Change  to 
Organize  program  will  continue  to  build  a  greater  understanding  of  the  need  to 
organize,  and  new  initiatives  are  under  way  to  help  national  unions  with  leadership 
and  membership  education. 

Second,  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  with  national  unions  to  establish  the  right  to 
organize  as  the  next  great  civil  rights  issue  of  our  time.  We  must  mobilize  our 
members,  educate  the  public  and  politicians,  enlist  community  leaders  in  the  fight 
to  challenge  employers'  anti-union  activity  and  build  support,  as  our  sister  said 
today,  for  card-check  recognition  demands  to  get  our  unions.  (Applause)  And  this 
will  demand  and  require  a  highly  visible  campaign  involving  paid  media  and 
community  outreach.  And  we  must  create  a  better  understanding  of  how  unions 
improve  the  lives  of  working  families. 

Third,  the  AFL-CIO  will  step  up  efforts  to  recruit  and  retrain  organizers  and 
lead  organizers  and  strategic  campaign  researchers.  The  Organizing  Institute  will 
work  with  national  unions  and  their  locals  to  help  recruit  tens  of  thousands  of 
member  organizers  and  train  hundreds  of  new  staff  organizers.  And  through 
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programs  like  we  saw.  like  Union  Summer  and  Senior  Summer  and  "Working 
Women  Working  Together"  and  projects  with  constituency  groups,  we  will 
encourage  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  all  races,  to  get  active  in  organizing. 

Finally,  the  AFL-CIO  will  increase  support  for  large-scale  organizing  cam- 
paigns that  target  large  corporate  employers  and  increase  the  strength  of  unions  in 
entire  geographic  regions  and  industries.  The  Organizing  Fund  will  provide 
substantial  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  large  campaigns,  and  the  AFL's 
organizing  and  legal  and  strategic  research  and  public  affairs  resources  will  all  be 
used  in  this  effort.  Let  me  conclude  by  saying  this:  Our  movement  will  not  grow- 
stronger  if  our  numbers  grow  smaller;  and  this  resolution  provides  the  framework, 
the  ingredients  for  our  resurgence.  The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  and  I  so  move. 

The  motion  is  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  1.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

STERN:  The  motion  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  Is  there  discussion? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  microphone  1. 

JOHN  WILHELM,  HERE:  HERE  has  organized  27.000  workers  in  the  right- 
to-work  state  of  Nevada,  in  the  city  of  Las  Vegas,  in  the  last  eight  years.  In  1996. 
HERE  was  able  to  increase  that  organizing  pace  in  Las  Vegas  because  of  help  from 
the  AFL-CIO  and  its  Organizing  Fund. 

In  1996.  we  organized  8,000  workers  in  Las  Vegas,  and  5.000  of  them  already 
have  their  first  contract.  The  bedrock  of  that  campaign  is  the  members  of  our  union 
in  Las  Vegas. 

In  July,  for  example.  10,000  members  rallied  on  the  Las  Vegas  strip  in  support 
of  our  organizing  campaign  with  acompany  called  Ark  Restaurants — 800  workers. 
So  far.  the  company  has  fired  19  Organizing  Committee  members. 

And,  of  course,  underlying  all  of  it.  for  the  last  six  years  of  the  strikes  at  the 
Frontier  Hotel,  the  sixth  anniversary  of  that  strike  occurred  yesterday.  To  this  day. 
not  one  single  Frontier  striker  has  gone  back  to  work.  That's  a  lesson  to  any 
employer  that  wants  to  oppose  unionization  in  Las  Vegas. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  the  support  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  HERE"s  organizing 
program  in  Las  Vegas.  But  we  want  you  to  know  that  we're  not  on  the  AFL-CIO"s 
dole.  We've  shifted  our  own  priorities.  Forty-two  percent  of  our  local  union  budget 
is  devoted  to  organizing — hundreds  of  thousands  of  hours,  of  volunteer  members' 
hours. 

At  HERE,  we  also  feel  the  responsibility  that  we  bear  in  Las  Vegas,  not  in 
rhetoric,  but  with  dollars  and  commitment  and  staff  mid  rank-and-file  time.  We're 
supporting  the  campaign  of  the  SEIU  hospital  workers  at  Sunrise  Columbia  HCA 
Hospital.  And  we  stand  ready  to  do  the  same  with  the  Building  Trades  Organizing 
Project  in  Las  Vegas,  because  none  of  us  in  the  labor  movement  can  win  by 
ourselves. 

In  Las  Vegas,  we  believe  it  is  HERE's  obligation  to  make  sure  that  we  organize 
in  our  industry  and  take  care  of  our  business  and  that  we  also  make  sure  to  do  our 
part  to  make  sure  that  SEIU  and  the  building  trades  organize  as  well.  For  us,  that's 
the  definition  of  victory,  and  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  of  enormous  assistance  in 
that. 
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Let's  be  clear,  all  of  us  here  in  this  hall:  The  responsibility  to  allocate  dollars 
and  staff  and  membership  focus,  that  responsibility  rests  not  first  with  the  AFL- 
CIO.  it  rests  with  every  international  union  and  every  local  union  and  every  leader 
and.  ultimately,  every  member.  That's  our  responsibility. 

The  AFL-CIO*s  responsibility  should  be  to  spread  the  gospel  of  organizing,  to 
make  the  tools  available,  to  provide  the  extra  financial  resources  to  ensure  that 
there  are  large,  well-planned,  strategic  campaigns  in  this  country  that  are  bigger 
than  any  one  union  can  do  by  itself  and  to  have  as  their  requirement  that  they  be 
big  and  that  they  win. 

Most  of  all.  it  is  the  AFL-CIO's  responsibility  to  educate  the  American  people 
to  the  reality  that  there  is  no  right  to  organize  in  America.  Free  speech  in  America 
stops  at  the  workplace  door.  In  Las  Vegas,  we  have  made  a  good  start  down  the 
road  to  establishing  free  speech  and  neutrality  and  card  check  as  what's  normal  for 
union  organizing. 

Vice  President  Gore  was  right  on  Saturday.  The  American  people  would  not 
support  the  un-American,  undemocratic  process  that  is  required  to  organize  a  union 
if  the  public  understood  that  reality.  Let's  tell  that  story.  Let's  talk  not  in  abstrac- 
tions. Let's  paint  the  picture.  Let's  talk  about  the  casualties. 

Let's  tell  the  American  people  about  the  single  mother  who  gets  fired  because 
she  has  the  audacity  to  ask  for  health  care  for  her  kids. 

Let's  tell  the  American  people  about  workers  who  are  beaten  by  company  goons 
because  they  think  they  have  the  right  to  organize  a  union. 

Let's  talk  as  well  about  those  companies — too  few  in  number,  but  they  do 
exist — who  do  believe  that  democracy  extends  to  the  workplace.  Let's  give  the 
American  people  the  facts  about  what  happens  when  American  workers  stand  up 
for  democratic  rights. 

Sisters  and  brothers.  American  workers  are  not  going  to  get  the  right  to  organize 
by  waiting  for  labor  law  reform.  American  workers  will  get  the  right  to  organize 
when  we  persuade  those  employers  who  are  open  to  persuasion,  and  when  we  say 
to  the  rest  that  we  have  decided  that  we're  going  to  demand  the  right  to  organize, 
we're  going  to  take  that  right  to  organize  and  we're  not  going  to  take  "no"  for  an 
answer.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

FRIEND:  The  Chair  recognizes  the  sister  at  microphone  2. 

CANDICE  OWLEY.  AFT:  Thank  you.  My  name  is  Candice  Owley.  I'm  a  vice 
president.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  and  I'm  chair  of  the  Health  Care 
Division  and  I'm  a  registered  nurse. 

Our  organization,  the  AFT,  has  always  put  organizing  as  a  very  high  commit- 
ment. We've  always  devoted  at  least  40  percent  of  our  budget  to  organizing. 

But  a  couple  of  years  ago.  we  saw  that  we  needed  to  make  a  new  commitment 
in  our  Health  Care  Division.  And  the  reason  that  we  saw  this  is  because  we  saw 
outrageous  things  happening  to  the  people  who  work  in  health  care  but.  more 
importantly,  to  you  who  need  to  use  our  health  care  system. 

We  saw  that  the  system  had  changed  and  became  just  a  big  corporate  monopoly, 
putting  profits  ahead  of  patients.  Like  one  of  the  sisters  that  newly  organized  said 
this  morning,  taking  the  "care"  out  of  health  care,  making  it  a  "don't  care"  system. 

We  finally  saw  that  which  we  knew  for  some  time — and  that  the  government 
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has  now  seen — that  these  changes  were,  in  fact,  criminal  that  were  happening. 

So  these  changes  to  the  health  care  system  so  outraged  the  workers  in  the  health 
care  system  that  we  saw  that,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  our  own  members,  but  we 
owed  it  to  our  entire  community  to  do  more  than  just  represent  our  own  workers. 
We  needed  to  reach  out  and  help  the  other  workers  who  were  not  organized 
organize. 

We  saw  that  the  way  that  we  could  do  this  was  by  painting  a  new  vision — a 
vision  that  the  way  to  get  quality  into  our  health  care  system  was  by  having  a  union 
contract  and  the  ability  and  the  freedom  to  speak  out  as  patient  advocates,  the 
freedom  that  you  get  when  you  do  have  a  contract. 

So.  because  of  that,  we  made  a  new  commitment  to  organizing  and  health  care 
in  our  union.  We  shifted  resources,  and  we  put  more  money,  we  put  more 
organizers,  and  we  made  a  full  plan  to  organize.  I  have  to  tell  you.  we're  really 
pleased  with  the  results  that  we  had  when  we  made  that  commitment. 

In  the  last  year-and-a-half.  we  have  won  25  out  of  28  elections  in  the  health  care 
system.  (Applause) 

For  those  of  you  doing  math,  that's  over  85  percent  at  a  time  when  it's  pretty 
hard  to  win  over  50  percent.  So  we've  won  over  85  percent.  Only  one  of  those 
elections,  by  the  way.  was  in  the  public  sector.  So  we  were  private  sector,  anti-union 
campaigns,  and  we  were  still  able  to  do  it.  So  we  know  that  we  can  all  do  it.  If  we 
could  do  it,  you  can  do  it,  too. 

But  we  know,  as  good  as  that  was — it  brought  us  about  5.000  new  members 
into  the  labor  movement — it  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  And  it  is  in  no  way  good 
enough  for  any  of  us. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  look  at  much  bigger  campaigns  than  we've  done  in  the 
past.  For  us.  there  are  10  million  health  care  workers  in  this  country.  90  percent  of 
whom  are  not  organized.  If  we  just  do  5.000  here.  5.000  there,  even  at  an  85  percent 
rate,  it's  going  to  be  beyond  our  lifetime  to  get  this  industry  organized. 

So  I'm  here  to  say  that  we  need  to  do  what  you  need  to  do  in  your  industries, 
and  that  is  we  need  to  work  together  with  the  other  unions  that  are  organizing  in 
our  industry.  We  need  to  have  joint  campaigns.  We  need  to  put  aside  any  of  our 
differences — figure  out  how  to  work  together —  attack  whole  industries  and  whole 
systems  in  health  care — and  do  this  jointly,  together  within  the  labor  movement. 

We  need  to  also  put  more  money  into,  as  the  AFL-CIO  is  doing,  into  the  ads 
that  we  saw.  We  are  very  fortunate  to  be  a  city.  Milwaukee,  that  had  the  pilot  project 
of  showing  the  new  videos.  There's  a  wonderful  ad  there  with  a  nurse  that  talks 
about  how.  because  of  her  union,  she  can  speak  out  on  quality  care  issues.  And  this 
is  a  message  that  resonates  with  nurses  and  with  other  health  care  workers.  We  are 
pleased  and  want  to  thank  the  AFL-CIO  for  putting  money  in  there. 

So.  as  I  said,  we  need  to  do  even  more.  So  while  I'm  here  to  urge  you  to  support 
this  resolution,  it's  pretty  easy  to  just  support  a  resolution  and  go  back  home. 

Like  the  brother  before  me,  we  need  to  know  that  it's  not  just  the  priority  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  It's  got  to  be  the  top  priority  of  every  one  of  our  international  unions, 
every  one  of  our  locals,  of  our  state  and  local  central  bodies.  Not  only  is  the  future 
of  our  movement  at  stake  here,  but  I  would  argue  that  the  future  of  our  health  care 
system  is  at  stake.  And  we  owe  it  to  these  people  to  be  there  for  them. 
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So  I  urge  your  support  of  this  resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

FRIEND:  I'd  like  to  remind  the  delegates  that  under  the  rules  of  the  convention, 
there  is  a  three-minute  limit  on  debate  for  each  delegate.  There  are  a  number  of 
delegates  that  would  like  to  speak  on  this  resolution,  so  I  would  ask  you  please  to 
keep  your  remarks  short. 

The  Chair  would  now  like  to  recognize  the  president  of  UNITE.  Mr.  Jay  Mazur. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JAY  MAZUR:  Em  going  to  speak  fast.  John.  Somehow. 
I  feel  Em  at  a  revival  meeting.  This  morning,  we  had  the  extraordinary  good  fortune 
of  hearing  from  the  clergy,  so  we  had  the  religion.  We  heard  an  extraordinary 
presentation  by  President  Sweeney — it  was  spiritual.  We  had  the  witnesses  who 
gave  their  experiences.  So  I  think  it's  totally  appropriate  that  we  discuss  organizing 
at  this  part  of  the  session. 

The  sign  in  back  of  me.  as  you  see.  says,  "You  Have  a  Voice,  Make  It  Heard." 
One  of  these  young  speakers  who  spoke  before  us  said  "si  se  puede."  which  means 
we  have  the  power. 

So  I  say,  we  have  the  power.  Let's  make  it  felt.  We  have  the  energy.  We  have 
the  will.  We  have  the  commitment.  And  we  have  to  commit  the  resources  to  live 
by  that  commitment  and  by  that  will  and  commit  the  resources  to  organize  the 
unorganized. 

We're  now  on  the  threshold  of  change.  We're  moving  into  the  21st  century. 
Two  years  from  now.  in  1999,  it  will  be  the  last  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  before 
the  millennium,  before  we  reach  the  year  2000.  By  then,  we  should  be  able  to  say 
we've  added  millions  of  members  to  the  rolls  of  this  federation.  This  is  just  the 
beginning. 

This  convention  today  is  leading  the  way,  leading  the  way  to  a  new  century. 
We  have  to  move  beyond  the  judicial  concept  of  organizing.  We've  got  to  begin 
to  embrace  all  of  the  other  techniques  and  strategies — like  corporate  campaigns, 
like  engaging  corporate  strategies,  training  organizers,  understanding  what  the 
Organizing  Institute  means. 

You  have  heard  from  Senior  Summer.  You  have  heard  from  Union  Summer. 
We've  got  to  be  able  to  reach  beyond  our  borders.  We've  got  to  embrace  strategic 
partners,  as  was  alluded  to  a  few  moments  ago.  Unions  who  have  the  resources 
can  come  together  in  common  concern,  working  together.  A  number  of  unions 
have  done  that.  We've  got  to  continue  to  do  more  of  that. 

We've  got  to  bring  together  the  experience  and  the  resources  of  those  of  us  who 
have  it  and  help  those  who  don't  have  it — led  by  the  fed,  the  inspiration  of  the 
organization  of  the  federation  doing  some  of  the  background  work,  doing  some  of 
the  research,  the  kind  of  leadership  that's  needed. 

We  at  UNITE  live  by  that  credo.  We  live  by  it.  We  believe  in  it.  We  commit 
more  than  20  percent  of  our  resources  to  organizing.  We  organize  where  we  can. 
We  organize  whenever  we  can.  We  bring  to  bear  all  of  the  components  of  new 
technology,  new  techniques — whether  it's  corporate  campaigns,  whether  it's  any 
other  aspect  of  organizing,  whether  it's  in  the  Guess?  campaign  in  California.  I 
want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  convention  for  their  extraordinary  help  in  the 
sweatshop  campaign,  which  is  another  tool  for  organizing. 

And  we  don't  always  win.  We  just  went  through  a  campaign  at  Fieldcrest  Cannon. 
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This  is  our  third  attempt  there.  I  tell  you  that  not  because  we  lost,  but  we  don't 
always  win.  But  let  me  tell  you,  we've  got  to  keep  going  back.  And  we  will  go 
back,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  will  win  that  campaign  when  we  go  back.  (Applause) 

The  battles  we  confront  at  home  and  abroad  require  us  to  harness  our  power, 
our  energy  and  our  resources  by  coming  together  and  working  together.  We've 
got  the  energy,  as  I  said.  We've  got  the  will.  We've  got  to  move  forward  together 
into  the  21st  century.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

FRIEND:  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  microphone  3. 

TYRONE  FREEMAN,  SEIU  Local  1985: 1  rise  this  morning  in  support  of  the 
resolution  in  regards  to  organizing.  I  think  what  is  important  is  I  can  take  the 
privilege  of  saying,  being  the  youngest  local  union  leader  in  the  room  here  today, 
that  it  is  unquestionably  and  undoubtedly  important  that  the  delegates  in  this  room 
accept  this  resolution  as  a  commitment  to  the  future. 

We  have  to  go  beyond  the  rhetoric.  When  we  cast  and  support  this  resolution 
today,  let  it  not  be  a  vote  of  program.  Let  it  be  a  vote  of  commitment.  Let  it  be  a 
vote  of  pledge.  Let  it  be  a  vote  for  the  future. 

The  resources  are  not  with  the  federation.  The  resources  to  make  a  change  into  the 
next  millennium  lie  at  the  desktop  of  the  delegates  that  sit  behind  me  at  this  convention. 

If  we  are  to  be  serious  about  the  commitment  to  making  a  change,  serious  about 
making  our  voices  heard,  then  it  is  the  local  leaders  in  this  room  who  sit  behind 
these  chairs  who  must  change  and  make  the  change  of  the  resources  in  their  local 
unions  in  regards  to  making  a  difference  for  the  future. 

So.  I  want  to  commend  our  leadership  here,  those  on  the  dais,  for  setting  and 
leading  the  way.  but  now  it  is  up  to  the  delegates.  So  when  we  cast  our  vote,  let 
that  vote  be  a  pledge,  because  I'm  going  to  take  it  that  way,  and  I'll  be  around  to 
see  you  in  the  year  2020  to  see  if  you've  made  that  commitment.  I'm  going  to 
challenge  you  and  hold  you  responsible.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

FRIEND:  The  delegate  at  microphone  4,  please. 

FRED  VEIGEL,  Huron  Valley  Central  Labor  Council:  I  will  be  brief.  This  is 
a  grand  resolution.  It  will  not  be  entirely  successful.  We  have  a  missing  link  in  the 
chain.  At  the  state  federations  and  the  local  central  labor  councils,  we  do  not  have 
full  affiliation. 

I've  been  coming  to  these  conventions  since  197 1 .  Please,  please,  no  more  study 
committees.  We've  gone  through  this  every  other  year  since  then.  If  the  full 
potential  of  the  state  federations  and  the  central  labor  councils  is  to  be  realized,  we 
need  mandatory  affiliation. 

Only  about  six  international  unions  have  mandatory  affiliation  in  theu- constitutions. 
Our  challenge  is  to  you,  the  international  presidents,  to  put  mandatory  affiliations  into 
your  constitutions.  You  can't  opt  out  of  solidarity.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

FRIEND:  Will  the  speaker  please  identify  himself  for  the  record  before  you 
leave  the  microphone? 

VEIGEL:  Excuse  me.  Fred  Viegel,  president  of  the  Huron  Valley  Central  Labor 
Council,  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 

FRIEND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Brother  Gerald  McEntee,  president  of  AFSCME. 
at  microphone  1 . 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GERALD  McENTEE:  Thank  you  very  much,  sister,  and 
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sisters  and  brothers.  The  credo  of  the  American  labor  movement  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  for  so  many  years,  has  been  organize  or  perish,  organize  or  die.  In  our 
union,  for  the  last  25  years,  we  have  spent  about  30  or  35  percent  of  the  national 
union's  resources  to  organize  new  workers.  But  let  me  say  for  the  record  and  in 
front  of  this  house,  it  hasn't  been  enough. 

In  our  union,  it  was  always  the  responsibility  of  the  national  union  to  do  the 
organizing  of  new  workers.  It  was  basically  our  council  and  local  union  responsi- 
bility to  service  those  workers  after  they  were  organized. 

We  have  found  out  now  that  the  national  union  alone  cannot  do  that  job — that 
30  percent  is  not  enough  to  do  that  job. 

We  are  about  changing  the  philosophy  in  our  union,  changing  the  theme  in  our 
union  so  that  everybody  is  an  organizer  in  our  union — whether  that's  a  member  in  a 
local  union,  whether  that's  a  big  district  council,  whether  that's  a  small  district  council 
or  whether  or  not  that,  in  fact,  is  the  national  union.  It  has  to  be  to  have  politics,  to  have 
legislative  strength,  to  have  any  kind  of  strength  in  the  American  labor  movement.  The 
bedrock  of  power,  the  bedrock  of  strength  is  organizing  new  members.  That  should, 
in  fact,  be.  and  I  know  it  is.  the  priority  of  the  American  labor  movement. 

I  heard,  also,  another  speaker  say,  and  I  think  it  is  so  critical  and  important, 
particularly  with  this  new  voice,  this  new  leadership  of  the  AFL-CIO.  the  fact  that 
we  organize  together.  We  heard  today  that,  in  Maryland,  we  are  now  at  the 
collective  bargaining  table  for  37,000  state  employees.  It's  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  it's  the  Teamsters  and  it's  AFSCME.  I  submit,  sisters  and 
brothers,  three  years  ago.  four  years  ago,  that  would  never  have  happened,  but  we 
would  have  been  fighting  one  another  to  get  the  rights  for  those  37.000  workers. 

I  would  say  to  NAGE  in  Massachusetts,  to  Kenny  Lyons,  who  I  called  just  a 
month  ago  when  we  were  going  for  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Hospital  in 
Worcester  and  NAGE  was  there  to  give  us  the  shot,  to  step  away  to  see  if  we  could 
do  it  so  we  wouldn't  have  to  fight  against  one  another.  Kenny  Lyons  stepped  back, 
he  gave  us  the  chance. 

Two  weeks  ago — no.  four  days  ago,  we  won  the  right  to  2.500  workers  at  that 
hospital.  It's  because  not  only  AFSCME  but  because  of  SEIU  and  NAGE 
participating  in  it. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  I  leave  you,  really,  with  this  message:  This  morning,  it  was 
wonderful.  We  had  100  young  people  up  on  the  stage  that  had  participated  and 
won  organizing  elections  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  last  12  to  16  months. 
I  want  to  come  to  a  convention.  I  want  to  come  to  a  convention  in  two  years,  when 
people  that  have  organized  new  unions,  have  won  new  elections  are  more — they 
can't  even  fill  that  stage  there,  will  be  so  many  of  those  workers,  so  many  of  those 
leaders  to  lead  this  new  American  labor  movement  into  the  new  millennium.  Thank 
you  very  much,  sisters  and  brothers.  (Applause) 

FRIEND:  The  delegate  at  microphone  3,  please. 

BRUCE  RAYNOR.  UNITE:  I'm  the  executive  vice  president.  Southern  direc- 
tor of  UNITE.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  and  to  compliment  the  leadership 
of  the  AFL-CIO  for  taking  the  stand  that  it  has  to  devote  more  resources  and  energy 
and  effort  to  organizing.  I  want  to  compliment  the  leadership  of  the  international 
unions  that  have  done  the  same. 
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The  real  decision,  in  my  view,  that  this  resolution  brings  to  the  delegates  of  this 
convention  is  not  for  the  AFL-CIO.  because  that  decision  has  been  made.  It's  not 
for  the  international  unions,  because  I  believe  that  decision  is  being  made.  The 
decision  is  for  the  local  and  regional  leaders  of  the  labor  movement,  the  people 
sitting  out  here  in  the  audience  that  must  make  the  decision  to  commit  the  resources 
and  the  energy  necessary  for  organizing. 

It  is  not  a  choice  between  servicing  and  organizing.  No  one  is  going  to  tell  our 
members  that  the  lack  of  power  that  we  have  at  the  bargaining  table  because  we 
don't  have  enough  workers  organized  means  that  we  can't  deliver  for  the  members 
that  we  have  in  the  ways  that  they  need.  They  understand  that  the  only  way  we're 
going  to  be  able  to  deliver  is  to  get  the  power.  The  power  of  the  labor  movement 
comes  through  organization. 

In  UNITE,  we  believe  in  organization  and  we  believe  in  committing  the 
resources  at  all  levels  of  our  union.  We  believe  in  something  else,  which  is 
perseverance.  It  took  us  five  elections  in  Martinsville  and  South  Boston.  Vir- 
ginia— that's  not  South  Boston,  Massachusetts — South  Boston,  Virginia,  the  real 
one — (Laughter) — took  us  five  elections  to  win  an  election  amongst  the  Tultex 
workers,  one  of  the  lar  gest  textile  complexes  in  North  America,  and  that  group  of 
workers  sits  today  with  a  good  union  contract. 

In  1991,  we  had  our  third  election  at  Fieldcrest  Cannon,  the  largest  textile 
complex  in  North  America.  After  a  bitter  election,  out  of  5,500  workers,  we  lost 
by  199  votes.  It  was  close  and  it  was  bitter,  and  the  workers  worked  hard  and  the 
union  worked  hard.  We  didn't  give  up.  We  went  back  and  we  went  through  the 
courts,  and  a  new  election  was  ordered. 

Last  month,  a  fourth  election  was  held  at  Fieldcrest  Cannon,  and  with  over  50 
volunteers,  40  organizers,  we  voted  that  Fieldcrest  Cannon  complex  again.  And 
we  lost  a  fourth  time  with  a  180-vote  turnaround,  with  the  company  violating  all 
the  laws  and  intimidating  the  workers.  We  have  already  gone  and  sought  a  new- 
election.  There  will  be  a  fifth  election  at  Fieldcrest  Cannon  and,  if  necessary,  a 
sixth  election,  until  our  union  wins  at  Fieldcrest  Cannon.  (Applause) 

The  labor  movement  has  got  to  put  the  resources  to  allow  us  to  persevere,  and 
vote  units  again  and  again  all  across  this  country  to  bring  the  thousands  of 
unorganized  workers  into  the  movement  that  we  need.  That  decision  has  got  to  be 
made  at  all  levels  of  the  labor  movement:  the  AFL-CIO.  the  international  presidents 
and  every  elected  leader  in  this  audience.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

FRIEND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Bob  Georgine. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ROBERT  GEORGINE:  Thank  you  very  much,  Madame 
Chairman.  Let  me  just  say  that  we've  had  some  really  articulate  orators  talk  on  this 
subject.  What  I'm  going  to  say  I  can  say  in  about  a  minute,  minute-and-a-half.  and 
that's  about  it. 

But  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department 
and  the  15  general  presidents  that  make  up  that  department  have  adopted  a  policy 
of  all-out  organizing  right  now.  That's  quite  an  effort,  I  want  to  tell  you  that. 

In  my  lifetime,  in  the  cities  of  this  country,  the  building  trades  had  a  great  deal 
of  control  over  the  people  who  worked  in  the  construction  industry.  They  had  the 
power  of  representing  the  people  that  worked  on  the  job  and,  therefore,  had  the 
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power  at  the  collective  bargaining  table.  That  has  diminished  over  the  last  few 
years,  over  the  last  20  years.  And  we  don*t  control  the  majority  of  the  working 
people  in  the  construction  industry  today.  So  we  need  this  resolution. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  the  local  unions  to  organize — as  the  young  man  said,  he's 
absolutely  right — but  we  need  all  of  our  structure  involved.  Organizing  has  become 
a  very  expensive  and  a  very  complicated  and  complex  effort.  Without  using  all  of 
the  tools  that  we  have  in  the  box.  we're  not  going  to  succeed,  and  it  takes  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money. 

So  this  resolution  is  timely.  It's  needed.  We  support  it.  I  hope  you  support  it.  It 
should  be  passed.  (Applause) 

FRIEND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Brother  Stewart  Acuff  at  microphone  4. 

STEWART  ACUFF,  Atlanta  Central  Labor  Council:  Thank  you,  sister  chair. 
I'm  president  of  the  Atlanta  Central  Labor  Council,  a  proud  member  of  the  Service 
Employees  International  Union,  proud  as  I  can  be  of  both  my  president.  Andy 
Stem,  and  John  J.  Sweeney. 

I  rise  briefly  in  support  of  this  resolution.  The  road  to  Union  Cities  begins  with 
organizing,  as  local  labor  councils  commit  30  percent  of  their  resources  to 
organizing  and  commit  themselves  to  challenge  our  affiliates  to  commit  to  organ- 
izing. The  road  to  Union  Cities  ends  with  organizing,  as  we  commit  our  efforts  to 
increase  our  numbers  by  3  percent  by  the  year  2000. 

All  over  this  countiy .  local  labor  councils  are  building  mobilization  structures, 
coming  up  with  mobilization  strategies,  building  our  rapid  response  teams  so  that 
we  can  respond  when  employers  mistreat  workers  trying  to  get  basic  dignity  so 
that  we  can  respond  to  those  employers.  One  hundred-six  labor  councils  from  all 
over  our  country  have  taken  the  pledge  to  start  down  that  road  to  Union  Cities. 

So  we  ask  the  delegates  to  this  convention  to  vote  for  this  resolution,  to  partner 
with  us  in  our  communities,  to  grow  like  we  haven't  grown  in  50  years. 

I  take  my  chair  with  one  last  thought:  Sister  Chair,  organizing  is  not  just  about 
the  economy,  and  it  is  not  just  about  the  numbers. In  fact,  organizing  for  too  many 
workers  in  too  many  workplaces  is  about  the  difference  between  indignity  on  the 
job  and  dignity  on  the  job.  In  too  many  places,  organizing  is  about  the  lack  of  basic 
respect  for  people  like  you  and  me  or  respect  on  the  job. 

Almighty  God  ordained  dignity  for  all  human  creatures  that  He  created.  He  left 
it  to  us  to  enforce  it  on  the  job.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

FRIEND:  We  have  four  delegates  waiting  to  speak  at  the  microphone,  and  we're 
running  close  to  the  end  of  the  time  allotted  for  debate  on  this  resolution,  so  we 
will  allow  those  delegates  standing  at  the  microphone  to  speak.  Delegate  at 
microphone  1.  please. 

JOE  HANSON,  UFCW:  Thank  you.  sister.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
organizing  conference  that  kicked  off  this  convention  on  Saturday.  As  George 
Becker,  president  of  the  Steelworkers,  related  the  history  of  what  happened  to  the 
steel  industry  and  what  happened  to  his  union  and  how  he  is  now  trying  to  rebuild 
that  union,  I  was  struck  with  some  of  the  same  similar  pieces  that  affected  our  union. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  five  major  meat  packing  companies  that  controlled 
the  industry  and  had  most  of  the  plants  were  Armour.  Wilson,  Morrell,  Swift  and 
Cudahy.  Those  companies  went  out  of  existence,  and  so  did  most  of  those  plants. 
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Not  a  week  goes  by  that  a  grocery  store  doesn't  close  somewhere  around  this 
country,  and  it's  not  unusual  for  whole  chains  to  close  up  shop  and  throw  our 
members  and  workers  out  on  the  street. 

We've  had  to  work  like  hell  to  stay  even  and  we've  managed  to  do  that  and.  in 
fact,  we've  managed  to  grow.  But,  sisters  and  brothers,  that's  not  enough.  We  have 
to  get  more  out  of  our  international  union,  we  certainly  have  to  get  more  out  of  our 
local  unions,  and  we  certainly  have  to  get  more  out  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

This  is  an  easy  resolution  to  speak  to.  This  is  our  life,  but  there  are  two  areas 
that  I  would  like  to  address.  The  local  union  leadership  retreats.  "'Changing  to 
Organize."  have  been  an  invaluable  tool  in  motivating  our  local  leaders  to  get 
involved.  Rich  Bensinger,  Andy  Stem.  Bruce  Raynor.  Tom  Woodruff  and  others, 
along  with  Bob  Potter  from  our  union,  have  conducted  outstanding  retreats,  and 
every  UFCW  local  union  leader  that  has  attended  has  come  back  and  went  into  his 
local  union,  not  only  with  an  improved  attitude  but  with  a  plan  to  move  resources 
into  organizing — and  the  effects  are  now  beginning  to  show. 

Additionally,  we  have  used  the  training  that's  provided  by  the  organizers  and 
especially  with  the  new  organizers  out  in  the  field.  It's  been  invaluable  to  us, 
especially  in  our  big  campaigns,  to  have  young  people  come  out  and  work  in  our 
campaigns  that  match  the  faces  and  the  bodies  that  are  working  in  those  plants. 
These  are  two  particular  areas  that  I  think  need  to  be  strengthened. 

I  think  this  resolution  is  a  good  resolution  and  I  urge  its  support.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

FRIEND:  Delegate  at  microphone  3. 

KRISTI  SERMERSHEIM.  SEIU:  Thank  you.  My  local  was  a  lot  like  many  of 
the  locals  that  you  're  from.  About  four  years  ago.  we  were  spending  about  3  percent 
of  our  resources  on  organizing.  Now  we  spend  more  than  1 7  percent,  and  in  January 
we'll  be  at  20. 

About  four  years  ago,  the  only  organizing  we  did  was  when  we  got  a  haphazard 
hot  shop  call.  Now  we  have  a  two-year  strategic  plan,  we  have  six  staff,  and  we 
have  scores  of  really  dedicated  member  organizers. 

We  made  those  changes  because  we  had  the  encouragement  of  SEIU  and  the 
encouragement  of  AFL-CIO  on  being  a  union  that  can  change  to  organize.  Local 
union  leaders,  local  union  executive  boards,  stewards  and  leaders  in  the  workplace 
can't  make  those  changes  without  the  assistance  of  their  international  union  and 
the  assistance  of  the  AFL-CIO.  but  we  have  to  make  those  changes. 

That's  why  I  stand  up  to  support  this  resolution  and  especially  am  thrilled  to 
see  the  very  first  item  in  it  is  helping  local  unions  change  to  organize.  (Applause) 

FRIEND:  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  microphone  4. 

JAIME  MARTINEZ.  IUE:  I  was  raised  by  immigrant  grandparents  from  the 
barrio  of  San  Antonio.  I'd  like  to  thank  Brother  Sweeney  for  supporting  us  last 
year.  Oct.  12,  in  our  first-ever  Latino  civil  rights  march  in  Washington.  D.C.  As 
you  know,  there  is  a  rise  in  racism  in  America  against  the  immigrants,  especially 
when  workers  are  trying  to  organize. 

IUE  has  organized  over  a  thousand  members  in  the  Southwest,  in  District  11. 
where  I  come  from.  We  just  recently  organized  the  first  educational  center, 
one-stop  immigration  and  educational  center,  that  services  immigrants  to  become 
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citizens  in  America.  That  is  a  very  important  move. 

We  have  a  responsibility  in  America  to  organize.  The  Farm  Workers  is  a  historic 
case  in  point,  what  happened  in  Watsonville.  when  we  have  all  over  the  country 
Mexicans.  Guatemalans.  Salvadorans.  Puerto  Ricans.  Latinos  of  all  parts  of  the 
world  that  are  coming  to  America  to  seek  a  better  way  of  life.  We  are  organizing 
them,  and  under  the  leadership  of  President  Ed  Fire,  we  passed  a  referendum.  And 
it  took  a  lot  of  education  to  go  to  our  locals  to  transfer  millions  of  dollars  to  organize 
the  unorganized  and  bring  a  better  way  of  life  to  those  people  that  we  represent. 

I'm  talking  about  all  of  us  in  the  immigrant  community.  We  need  to  work  across 
the  border  in  Mexico  with  Cuahtemoc  Cardenas,  the  new  mayor  of  Mexico.  I  know 
that  he  will  become  president  in  the  year  2000.  Sooner  or  later  will  be  democracy 
in  Mexico  through  the  efforts  of  labor.  All  of  us  together,  we  can  succeed  in 
organizing  the  unorganized. 

I  worked  for  27  years  of  my  life.  My  first  language  was  Spanish,  and  I'm  going 
to  defend  every  right  that  I  have  to  bring  these  workers  into  the  AFL-CIO  labor 
movement. 

Thank  you.  John  Sweeney.  Rich  Trumka  and  Linda  Thompson  for  your 
leadership  that  you're  providing  for  organizing  our  people.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

FRIEND:  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  microphone  3. 

HENRY  NICHOLAS.  AFSCME:  I  stand  in  support  of  this  resolution,  but 
would  like  to  offer  to  this  comminee  an  urgent  need,  and  that  is  for  this  committee 
to  develop  a  strategy  to  deal  with  the  millions  of  workers  who  are  now  being  leased 
out  by  these  leasing  companies. 

Second,  to  develop  a  strategy  to  deal  with  these  companies  who  are  now  giving 
contracts  to  individual  employees.  In  home  health  care,  a  fast-growing  part  of  the 
health  delivery  system,  a  major  portion  of  those  workers  are  being  given  individual 
contracts  and  not  able  to  organize. 

Finally,  we  must  develop  a  strategy  to  carry  forth  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
AFL's  Executive  Council  in  the  winter  to  deal  with  the  2.5  million  workfare 
workers  that  will  be  entering  the  workplace  in  the  next  48  months.  Thank  you  very 
much.  (Applause) 

FRIEND:  Thank  you  to  all  the  sisters  and  brothers  who  have  spoken  so 
eloquently  on  this  important  resolution. 

You've  heard  the  motion  on  the  approval  of  Resolution  No.  1 .  All  those  in  favor, 
signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed? 

The  motion  is  carried.  (Applause) 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Building  a  Broad  Movement  of  America's  Workers 

The  decline  of  the  labor  movement  has  allowed  working  families  to  be  harmed 
economically  and  politically  over  the  past  two  decades.  To  reclaim  the  economy 
for  working  families  and  to  give  working  families  a  real  voice  in  our  governance, 
we  must  build  a  larger  and  stronger  American  labor  movement. 

The  percentage  of  America's  workers  who  belong  to  unions — 14.5  percent — is 
at  its  lowest  level  since  1 935.  A  confluence  of  factors  has  diminished  union  density. 
As  the  new  global  economy  emerged  in  the  1970s.  U.S.  corporations  chose  not  to 
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make  the  most  of  the  vast  talent  pool  and  productivity  of  our  workers  by  competing 
with  ingenuity  and  know-how,  but  to  take  the  low  road  of  turning  against  workers 
to  drive  down  labor  costs.  They  rushed  to  move  plants  overseas,  relocate  to 
right-to-work  states  and  exploit  immigrant  workers.  Employers  began  paring  their 
workforces  by  outsourcing  and  by  replacing  full-time,  full-benefit  workers  with 
part-time,  temporary  workers.  Corporate  America  had  a  mighty  ally  in  its  well- 
publicized  attacks  on  labor.  President  Reagan  essentially  declared  open  season  on 
workers  in  1981  by  firing  the  PATCO  air  traffic  controllers.  In  the  face  of 
government  as  well  as  corporate  vilification  of  labor,  public  attitudes  toward 
unions  became  more  negative. 

By  the  mid-1980s,  the  number  of  union  jobs  was  dwindling.  Although  employ- 
ment was  growing,  most  of  the  growth  occurred  in  the  sectors  of  the  economy,  the 
occupations  and  the  geographic  regions  that  were  least  unionized,  while  employ- 
ment in  some  heavily  unionized  sectors  dropped. 

Weakened  unions  were  forced  to  put  their  energy  into  struggles  to  protect  existing 
contracts  rather  than  fighting  to  organize  new  members,  and  the  result  was  dramatic. 
The  number  of  National  Labor  Relations  Board-supervised  elections  fell  by  nearly  70 
percent  from  1972  to  1996. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  decline  in  union  density  has  paralleled  a  decline  in 
living  standards  for  working  families.  When  unions  are  strongest,  working  people 
fare  best.  Union  workers  today  earn,  on  average,  33  percent  more  than  non-union 
workers.  This  "union  advantage"  is  even  greater  for  workers  of  color  and  women, 
and  it  extends  to  benefits  as  well  as  wages.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  union  workers 
are  covered  by  pension  plans,  compared  with  47  percent  of  nonunion  workers,  and 
85  percent  have  employer-sponsored  health  insurance,  compared  with  55  percent 
of  unrepresented  workers. 

As  the  number  of  unionized  workers  has  fallen,  so  have  average  hourly  wages 
for  all  workers.  Real  wages  today  are  12  percent  less  than  20  years  ago  and  family 
incomes  are  stagnant,  although  more  Americans  are  working,  and  working  more 
productively.  Increasingly,  the  fruits  of  our  labor  are  being  enjoyed  by  those  who 
deserve  them  least.  In  the  past  two  decades.  97  percent  of  income  growth  has  been 
enjoyed  by  the  richest  20  percent  of  Americans.  The  wealthiest  10  percent  now 
control  almost  70  percent  of  our  wealth. 

Where  once  our  federal  government  respected  the  need  for  a  strong  labor 
movement  to  balance  the  economic  power  of  industry,  today  we  are  subjected  to 
one  of  the  most  blatantly  anti-worker,  anti-working-family  Congresses  in  our 
nation's  history. 

Righting  the  balance  of  power  between  labor  and  capital  to  afford  working 
people  an  equal  share  of  America's  bounty  and  a  strong  voice  in  its  leadership  must 
be  recognized  by  all  union  members  as  the  most  urgent  goal  of  the  labor  movement. 
Only  through  growth  will  we  succeed.  Only  by  increasing  in  strength  and  numbers 
will  we  shape  a  nation  we  are  proud  to  leave  to  our  children. 

Growth  through  organizing  requires  a  massive  shift  of  union  resources,  strategic 
planning,  new  skills  and  organizing  talent  and  membership  education  and  mobi- 
lization. The  AFL-CIO  has  called  upon  affiliates  to  dedicate  30  percent  of  their 
resources  to  organizing  by  the  year  2000.  By  doing  so  itself,  the  AFL-CIO  has 
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central  bodies  through  a  crucial  Organizing  to  Change.  Changing  to  Organize 
initiative.  Some  12.000  union  activists  have  been  energized  and  inspired  by  12 
Regional  Organizing  Conferences  this  year.  Armed  with  AFL-CIO  publications, 
a  video  and  a  slide  show.  Central  Labor  Councils  and  state  federations  are 
spreading  the  Changing  to  Organize  message  at  home.  Their  efforts  have  been 
reinforced  by  the  results  of  Elected  Leader  "Changing  to  Organize"  retreats,  which 
provide  locals  with  a  unique,  non-political  environment  for  self-examination. 

To  move  the  Changing  to  Organize  message  into  action,  the  AFL-CIO  Educa- 
tion Department  has  been  collaborating  on  internal  programs  affiliates  can  use  to 
create  change.  The  Membership  Education  and  Mobilization  for  Organizing 
(MEMO)  curriculum,  for  example,  is  designed  to  demonstrate  to  rank-and-file 
members  the  critical  need  to  organize. 

The  AFL-CIO  also  has  been  assisting  in  large-scale  strategic  and  cooperative 
organizing  campaigns.  Most  organizing  activity  takes  place  in  small  units  of 
workers.  But  winning  large  campaigns — and  using  the  success  as  an  inspiration  to 
take  on  additional  large  campaigns — is  a  key  to  growth.  The  AFL-CIO  Organizing 
Fund  was  created  to  encourage  and  support  large-scale,  strategic  organizing  and 
to  stimulate  partnership  campaigns  that  combine  the  interests  and  resources  of 
several  unions  in  one  campaign. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Federation  has  supported  a  number  of  large-scale 
campaigns  with  the  Organizing  Fund:  UFW's  campaign  to  organize  strawberry 
workers.  HERE'S  efforts  with  Las  Vegas  casinos  and  hotels.  SEIU's  work  at 
Sunrise  Hospital  in  Las  Vegas,  the  Building  Trades  Organizing  Project  campaign 
to  organize  the  Las  Vegas  construction  industry,  the  huge  victory  by  AFSCME 
and  others  for  Maryland  state  employees,  the  USWA  campaign  on  basic  steel,  and 
UNITE  and  SEIU's  campaign  on  South  Florida  health  care.  In  addition  to  these 
industry  campaigns,  the  Federation  has  provided  tactical  assistance  and  support  to 
large  campaigns,  such  as  the  IBT's  Continental  mechanics  campaign.  UNITE's 
Cannon  Mills  campaign.  UFCW's  Carolina  Food  campaign  and  CWA's  USAir- 
ways  reservation  agent  campaign. 

A  number  of  affiliates  are  benefiting  from  the  work  of  the  AFL-CIO's  corporate 
and  strategic  campaign  staffs,  which  are  developing  sector-  and  industry-wide 
analyses  of  major  organizing  opportunities.  At  the  same  time,  the  AFL-CIO  is 
launching  a  program  to  recruit  and  train  a  large  new  group  of  strategic  campaigners. 

Recruiting  and  training  organizers,  too.  is  necessary  to  enable  the  labor  move- 
ment's growth.  One  of  the  key  limits  on  labor's  ability  to  organize  has  been  the 
lack  of  trained  and  skilled  organizers,  especially  those  who  can  run  organizing 
campaigns  and  manage  staff. 

In  addition  to  its  campus-  and  community -based  organizer  recruitment,  the 
Organizing  Institute — which  has  trained  20  percent  more  organizers  this  year  than 
last — is  building  the  organizing  skills  of  union  members  and  lead  organizers 
currently  working  for  unions  through  a  model  rank-and-file  recruitment  and 
training  project  and  development  of  a  mentoring  program  to  train  more  lead 
organizers  in  the  strategic  campaigns  supported  by  the  Organizing  Fund. 

Union  Summer,  a  key  component  in  efforts  to  recruit,  train  and  inspire  a  new 
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generation  of  organizers,  provides  hundreds  of  eager  young  people  with  the 
opportunity  to  experience  life  as  union  activists  and  organizers.  In  1997,  Senior 
Summer  was  added  to  include  older  and  retired  union  members  who  want  to 
contribute  to  the  revitalization  of  the  labor  movement. 

In  1997.  the  AFL-CIO  conducted  a  massive  Ask  a  Working  Woman  survey 
exploring  opinions  about  workplace  and  work-family  issues  to  enable  the  labor 
movement  to  better  recognize  and  address  the  concerns  of  working  women.  The 
Working  Women  Department  also  held  a  20-city  tour,  reaching  out  to  women  on 
the  job  and  discussing  the  issues  prompting  women's  involvement  in  organizing 
campaigns. 

To  propel  the  growth  of  the  labor  movement,  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to 
provide  leadership  and  training  to  help  affiliates  shift  resources,  develop  organiz- 
ing staffs,  create  strategic  plans  for  organizing  and  educate  and  mobilize  members. 
The  AFL-CIO  will: 

•  Lead  an  expanded  Changing  to  Organize  program  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  unions  on  crafting  strategic  plans  to  support  a  greatly  increased 
organizing  focus.  The  Federation's  goal  is  to  see  hundreds  of  millions  of 
union  dollars  shifted  to  raise  $1  billion  for  organizing  by  the  year  2000. 
the  creation  of  tens  of  thousands  of  volunteer  member-organizers  and  training 
of  hundreds  of  new  staff  organizers. 

•  Assist  affiliates  in  strengthening  their  organizing  staffs  and  continue  to 
expand  the  Organizing  Institute's  recruitment  and  training  program  to  pro- 
vide more  highly  skilled  organizers,  including  lead  organizers  for  large-scale 
campaigns. 

•  Launch  a  new  Organizing  Education  initiative  together  with  national  unions 
to  move  the  Changing  to  Organize  message  deeper  and  broader  among 
local  union  leaders,  staff  and  members.  To  ensure  that  members  share  the 
high  priority  placed  on  organizing,  we  will  accelerate  Membership  Education 
and  Mobilization  for  Organizing  training  and  create  quarterly  Common 
Sense  Economics  membership  education  packets.  The  Common  Sense  Eco- 
nomics project  demonstrates  the  link  between  a  large,  vital  labor  movement 
and  economic  well-being  for  working  families. 

•  Increase  the  number  of  Federation-sponsored  strategic  organizing  campaigns 
that  target  large  corporate  employers  or  whole  industries.  Such  campaigns 
will  build  on  existing  collective  bargaining  relationships,  and  usually  will 
involve  multi-union  partnerships.  However,  the  Federation  also  will  work 
with  single  unions  willing  to  make  massive  investments  in  organizing  in 
their  core  industries,  such  as  the  USWA's  SWOC  II  campaign. 

•  Initiate  several  geographic-based  organizing  experiments  throughout  the  coun- 
try. These  multi-union,  cooperative  campaigns  will  be  planned  in  cooperation 
with  international  unions  and  central  bodies. 

•  Launch  a  highly  visible  repositioning  campaign,  including  paid  media  and 
member  outreach  in  communities,  to  create  broader  public  support  for 
unions  and  workers'  rights,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  how  unions  improve 
the  lives  of  all  working  people. 

•  Seek  to  establish  the  Right  to  Organize  as  the  civil  rights  issue  of  the  next 
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decade.  The  Federation  will  educate  the  public  about  the  difficulty  workers 
have  in  forming  unions,  and  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  labor  law  reform 
effort.  The  AFL-CIO  will  encourage  affiliates  to  enlist  the  support  of 
community  leaders  to  challenge  employer  anti-union  activity  and  legitimize 
card  check  demands  through  Workers'  Rights  Boards  and  similar  vehicles. 

•  Through  the  AFL-CIO's  Union  Cities  initiative,  encourage  affiliates  to 
develop  mobilization  teams,  recruiting  at  least  1  percent  of  members,  to 
support  organizing  campaigns  and  respond  instantly  to  anti-union  and  anti- 
worker  activities  by  employers. 

•  Through  Union  Summer.  Senior  Summer,  Working  Women  and  other 
projects,  and  in  conjunction  with  constituency  groups,  seek  to  engage  mem- 
bers of  all  ages  and  races,  men  and  women,  to  take  active  roles  in  organizing 
to  strengthen  the  labor  movement  for  the  good  of  all  working  families. 

•  Work  with  national  unions,  especially  those  in  the  public  sector  and  in 
right-to-work  states,  to  develop  more  effective  member  recruitment  pro- 
grams in  open  shops,  and  to  target  residual  unorganized  bargaining  units. 

Develop  the  tools  and  strategies  to  build  on  the  effective  associate  member 
programs  of  many  national  unions. 

### 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Pat  Friend.  Doug  Dority  and  all  who  spoke 
on  that  resolution. 

For  the  past  50  years,  the  AFL-CIO  has  given  its  annual  Murray -Green-Meany- 
Kirkland  award  to  individuals  who  have  demonstrated  a  distinguished  level  of 
humanitarian  service  to  working  families  and  our  communities.  The  award  is 
named  for  our  emeritus  presidents:  Phil  Murray  of  the  CIO.  William  Green  of  the 
AFL  and  George  Meany  and  Lane  Kirkland  of  the  merged  AFL-CIO. 

This  year,  this  award  is  being  presented  jointly  to  two  individuals  for  their 
extraordinary  support  of  the  Strawberry  Workers'  Campaign  for  Justice  and  the 
United  Farm  Workers  of  America.  The  strawberry  campaign  exemplifies  the  best 
of  our  labor  movement  in  both  spirit  and  action.  The  20.000  workers  who  are  the 
heart  of  this  campaign  labor  in  the  fields  on  their  knees  in  the  California  dirt  for 
wages  below  the  poverty  level,  with  no  benefits,  no  health  care.  Their  working 
conditions  are  unsafe  and  unsanitary.  At  the  end  of  days  lasting  10  and  12  hours, 
these  workers  have  no  time  or  energy  left  over  for  their  families  when  they  get  home. 

Like  so  many  workers  who  have  struggled  to  take  control  over  their  work  and 
their  lives,  strawberry  workers  three  times  have  voted  for  the  UFW — only  to  watch 
anti-union  growers  plow  under  the  fields  rather  than  honor  the  workers'  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  association  and  freedom  to  join  a  union. 

To  help  the  strawberry  workers  in  Watsonville  win  the  freedom  and  the  justice 
that  are  rightfully  theirs,  the  AFL-CIO  is  dedicating  the  resources  necessary  to 
wage  an  industrywide  campaign. 

That's  why  many  of  us  marched  with  the  strawberry  workers  in  April  and  why 
we  will  march  with  them  again  in  the  future  until  we  win.  We  know  that  it  will 
take  strong  allies  to  challenge  the  strawberry  growers. 
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We  have  been  rewarded  beyond  our  highest  hopes  with  a  growing  coalition  of 
75  civil  rights,  religious,  women's,  student  and  other  organizations. 

Our  April  march,  organized  to  bring  national  attention  to  the  strawberry 
workers'  demands,  was  planned  for  15,000  and  ended  up  with  a  march  of  30,000. 

The  video  you  are  about  to  see  will  give  you  a  flavor  of  the  march  and  the 
struggle  to  which  our  Murray-Green-Meany-Kirkland  Award  recipients  have 
made  significant  contributions. 

...A  video  presentation  on  the  strawberry  workers  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 
(Applause) 

SWEENEY:  The  first  of  our  two  recipients  of  the  Murray-Green-Meany-Kirk- 
land Award  is  actor  Martin  Sheen. 

To  present  the  award.  I  call  on  Vice  President  Arturo  Rodriguez,  president  of 
the  United  Farm  Workers  of  America.  (Applause) 

MURRAY-GREEN-MEANY-KIRKLAND 
AWARD  PRESENTATIONS 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ARTURO  RODRIGUEZ:  Thank  you  very  much.  Presi- 
dent Sweeney.  Before  we  go  on,  I  want  to  recognize  some  of  the  heroes  from  the 
strawberry  campaign.  I'll  ask  them  to  come  up  and  introduce  themselves.  Our 
co-founder.  Dolores  Huerta,  will  be  translating  for  them. 

IGNACIO  ALEJO:  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Ignacio  Alejo.  I  am  a  farm 
worker,  strawberry  picker  from  Watsonville.  California.  I  have  been  a  worker  for 
10  years.  Our  only  proposal  right  now  is  that  we  want  to  organize  into  a  union. 
(Applause) 

CANDELARIA  LLAMAS:  My  name  is  Candelaria  Llamas.  I  am  the  mother 
of  four.  I  live  in  Watsonville,  California.  I'm  a  strawberry  worker,  and  I'm  here 
representing  all  the  workers.  We're  going  to  continue  the  struggle  until  we  win. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

JOSE  LUIS  SANTILLAN:  My  name  is  Jose  Luis  Santillan,  and  I  am  here 
representing  the  strawberry  workers.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  supporting  our 
campaign,  especially  the  AFL-CIO,  especially  President  Sweeney,  for  helping  us 
with  this  campaign. 

The  conditions  that  we  live  under  are  very  bad.  Many  times,  we  have  places 
where  you  have  four  families  that  have  to  live  in  one  house  so  that  we  can  support 
ourselves. 

We  have  very  big  problems,  problems  with  sexual  harassment  against  our 
women.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  very  much  and  tell  you  that  we're  going  to  be 
in  the  struggle  until  we  win.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

DOLORES  HUERTA,  UFW:  By  the  way.  he  was  fired  for  organizing  the 
union.  Right  now  he  is  one  of  our  martyrs  out  there  because  he  was  fired  because 
he  was  a  great  leader.  Thank  you. 

RODRIGUEZ:  Two  years  ago.  President  Sweeney  marched  with  us  in  Salinas. 
California.  And  just  weeks  later,  we  signed  a  contract  with  Bruce  Church,  ending 
a  26-year  battle  and  an  important  win  for  farm  workers. 

On  April  13  this  year,  when  farm  workers,  union  members  and  allies  marched 
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together,  we  doubled  the  size  of  Watsonville  with  the  over  30.000  people  that  were 
there.  We  sent  a  powerful  message  to  the  strawberry  industry  and  all  of  agribusi- 
ness: Farm  workers  will  not  be  denied  justice.  We  will  organize  and  win. 

That's  exactly  what  we're  doing  in  Watsonville.  In  June,  the  largest  strawberry 
employer  in  the  country.  Coastal  Berry,  made  an  historic  agreement  with  the 
United  Fami  Workers.  The  company  agreed  to  be  neutral  and  not  interfere  with 
farm  workers'  rights  to  organize.  This  agreement  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  California 
agriculture. 

And  farm  workers  won  when  we  settled  a  lawsuit  for  $575,000  in  back  pay  for 
berry  workers  forced  to  work  off  the  clock.  And  we  won  again  when  60  strawberry 
activists  were  rehired.  On  Friday,  these  workers  were  paid  over  $40,000  in  back 
pay.  And  as  national  support  grows,  strawberry  workers  are  winning  wage 
increases  and  health  benefits. 

With  each  of  these  victories,  workers  are  gaining  the  confidence  to  stand  up 
and  fight  to  build  a  union.  Worker  by  worker,  ranch  by  ranch,  we  are  building  a 
powerful  union  in  the  strawberry  industry. 

Not  only  has  there  been  tremendous  progress  in  the  fields,  but  with  all  of  your 
help,  the  national  movement  to  support  farm  workers  grows  stronger  every  day  in 
the  cities.  More  than  4.600  supermarkets  with  sales  of  over  $150  billion  have 
signed  the  Strawberry  Workers'  Rights  Pledge. 

These  victories  could  not  have  happened  without  the  support  of  Doug  Dority. 
UFCW  president,  and  all  of  you.  Just  last  week,  for  the  first  time  ever.  Safeway, 
the  second-largest  supermarket  chain  in  the  country,  agreed  to  cooperate  with  farm 
workers. 

And  we  are  winning  because  of  allies  like  Martin  Sheen.  Martin  Sheen  led  a 
delegation  to  strawberry  company  offices  demanding  that  worker  activists  be  rehired. 
Jose  Luis  will  tell  you  briefly  what  happened  there. 

SANTILLAN:  We  want  to  give  a  very  special  thanks  to  Martin  Sheen,  our 
friend,  for  supporting  our  campaign.  We  know  Martin  Sheen  as  our  friend.  He  has 
earned  this  award  by  standing  with  farm  workers  again  and  again.  A  turning  point 
in  our  campaign  came  when  he  was  arrested  during  a  sit-in.  He  joined  us  at 
Gargulio's  office.  He  demanded  that  the  company  rehire  fired  workers.  Our 
pressure  meant  60  workers  were  rehired  soon  after  our  sit-in.  Thank  you,  Martin 
Sheen — "Si  se  puede."  (Applause) 

RODRIGUEZ:  Martin  Sheen  fasted  and  marched  with  Cesar  Chavez.  He  has 
used  his  popularity  and  influence  as  a  public  figure  to  support  our  cause,  putting 
himself  on  the  line  again  and  again.  Our  friend  Martin  Sheen  regrets  that  he  is 
unable  to  join  us  personally  here  today  to  receive  his  award. 

True  to  the  spirit  of  his  support  for  social  justice,  he  has  made  arrangements  for 
the  $5,000  honorarium  accompanying  the  Murray-Green-Meany-Kirkland  Award 
be  donated  to  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  Worker  and  the  social  justice  organizations 
it  supports. 

Accepting  the  contribution  on  behalf  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  Worker  organi- 
zation is  Vincent  Eirene.  Vincent  would  like  to  read  for  us  the  letter  sent  by  Martin 
Sheen  accepting  the  award.  (Applause) 

...Brother  Vincent  Eirene  read  the  acceptance  letter  from  Martin  Sheen  as 
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follows: 

"Mr.  Sweeney,  delegates,  fellow  union  members  and  friends:  I  am  deeply 
disappointed  that  I  could  not  join  you  today  and  personally  receive  this  extraordi- 
nary honor.  However,  I  pray  you  will  hold  me  excused  and  permit  my  dear  friend, 
Vincent  Eirene  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  Workers,  to  accept  it  on  my  behalf. 

"I  am  very  grateful  as  well  that  the  $5,000  honorarium  will  be  donated  by  the 
AFL-CIO  to  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  Workers  to  care  for  Pittsburgh's  poorest  of  the 
poor.  Also.  I  accept  tliis  award  on  behalf  and  in  loving  memory  of  Mother  Teresa. 

"'Thank  you  all  very  much,  and  God  bless  the  unions. 

"Sincerely,  Martin  Sheen."  (Applause) 

This  is  the  award  that  will  be  sent  to  Martin  Sheen  in  thanksgiving  for  all  of  the 
work  that  he  has  done,  not  only  on  behalf  of  farm  workers  but  for  workers 
throughout  America. 

With  that,  sisters  and  brothers,  we'd  like  everybody  to  join  us.  because  we  want 
the  strawberry  growers  there  in  California  to  know  that  we're  in  convention  here 
and  that  we  are  recommitting  ourselves  to  support  strawberry  workers  in  their  fight 
for  justice.  So  I  ask  everybody  to  join  with  me  in  a  strong  Fami  Worker  applause. 

...The  delegation  applauded  and  joined  Vice  President  Rodriguez  in  chanting, 
"Si  se  puede." 

RODRIGUEZ:  And  lastly,  just  so  they  know  what  we  think  of  our  president, 
we're  going  to  do  a  "viva."  So  they  also  know  what  we  think  about  the  labor 
movement.  So  when  I  say,  "viva  unions,"  "viva  la  union,"  everybody  please  say 
"viva."  Can  we  do  that? 

(-,Se  puede? 

All  right.  ;Que  viva  John  Sweeney!  A  little  bit  louder,  so  he  can  really  hear  it. 
;Que  viva  John  Sweeney! 
iQue  viva  la  union! 
iQue  viva  Cesar  Chavez! 
iQue  viva  los  companerismos! 
Thank  you  very  much.  Gracias.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  President  Rodriguez.  Jose  Luis,  Candelaria 
and  Ignacio. 

Next.  I'd  like  to  ask  Vice  President  Doug  Dority,  president  of  the  United  Food 
and  Commercial  Workers,  to  join  me.  The  Food  and  Commercial  Workers  Union 
has  given  us  a  shining  example  of  the  multiunion  leadership  and  cooperation  it 
takes  to  win  industrywide  campaigns.  On  behalf  of  the  strawberry  workers,  Doug 
Dority  called  upon  the  heads  of  the  retail  food  chains  for  help,  and  he  got  it  from 
Ron  Burkle,  the  second  recipient  of  the  Murray-Green-Meany-Kirkland  Award, 
and  I'll  let  Doug  tell  you  why.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  DOUGLAS  DORITY:  Thank  you.  John.  It's  a  rare  occa- 
sion that  an  employer  is  presented  with  an  award  that  carries  the  names  of  great 
labor  leaders  of  organized  labor,  but  I'm  sure  that  leaders  past  and  present  would 
be  proud  to  recognize  and  honor  a  business  leader  who  has  distinguished  himself 
by  recognizing  the  basic  rights  of  workers  and  personally  committing  himself  to 
community  service.  I  am  proud  of  this  year's  recipient  because  he  is  not  only  the 
employer  that  represents  the  fourth  largest  number  of  UFCW  workers,  but  he's 
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also  a  former  member  of  the  UFCW. 

Ron  Burkle  and  his  family  of  supermarket  chains — Ralph's.  Food  for  Less. 
Alpha  Beta.  Cala  Foods.  Bell  Markets.  Smith's.  Smitty's.  Dominick's  and  Fred 
Meyer's — today  employ  thousands  of  UFCW  members.  But  Ron  Burkle  began  as 
a  grocery  worker  and  a  union  member.  He  has  not  forgotten  what  a  union  contract 
means  to  the  lives  of  workers. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  Ron  Burkle.  When  there  were  riots  in  Los  Angeles. 
Ron  Burkle  had  over  40  stores  that  were  either  destroyed  or  damaged  in  South 
Central  L.A.  A  thousand  workers  were  at  risk  of  losing  their  jobs.  The  community 
was  at  risk  of  losing  their  neighborhood  grocery  stores.  He  called  us,  and  together 
we  worked  out  an  agreement  that  kept  every  worker  on  the  job.  Not  one  missed  a 
single  paycheck.  When  other  businesses  ran  from  the  inner  city.  Ron  Burkle 
brought  $10  million  to  South  Central  L.A.  And.  brothers  and  sisters,  when  he  was 
honored  for  his  service  to  the  L.  A.  community.  Ron  Burkle  insisted  that  when  the 
number  of  jobs  that  he  and  his  companies  had  created  was  mentioned,  that  they 
describe  those  jobs  as  union  jobs.  (Applause) 

He  wanted  to  send  an  important  message  to  the  business  community. 

In  April.  I  was  proud  to  walk  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Ron  Burkle  and  his 
15-year-old  son  in  Watsonville  in  support  of  strawberry  workers.  Ron  Burkle  was  the 
first  major  supermarket  operator  to  sign  the  Workers'  Pledge  publicly  and  declare  his 
commitment.  Has  leadership  in  the  supermarket  industry  enabled  the  UFCW  to  bring 
more  and  more  food  retailers  to  sign  the  pledge.  Ron  Burkle  has  shown  that  making  a 
decent  profit  does  not  mean  that  you  have  to  sacrifice  human  dignity. 

It's  a  great  pleasure  and  with  great  pride  that  I  present  my  friend.  Ron  Burkle. 
with  the  award  on  behalf  of  the  13  million  workers,  working  men  and  women  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  (Standing  ovation) 

RON  BURKLE 
Award  Recipient 

Thank  you  for  that  generous  introduction  and  for  presenting  me  with  this  very 
special  honor.  I'm  honored  to  receive  this  award  with  Martin  Sheen,  a  leader  for 
the  cause  of  workers'  rights  for  many  years.  Thank  you.  John  Sweeney,  for  your 
visionary  leadership  and  your  support  of  improving  communications  between 
management  and  labor.  I  especially  want  to  recognize  Doug  Dority  and  Dave  Barry 
for  reaching  out  to  me  years  ago.  on  behalf  of  their  members,  with  an  open  mind 
and  an  attitude  that  has  greatly  influenced  our  ability  to  work  in  a  genuine 
partnership.  The  trust  we  have  built  has  allowed  us  to  take  positive  steps,  from 
jointly  supporting  progressive  political  candidates  to  marching  to  improve  working 
conditions  for  strawberry  workers. 

Through  the  Yucaipa  Companies,  we  have  over  a  hundred  thousand  employees, 
the  majority  of  which  are  union  members.  One  of  those  companies  is  Ralph's.  As 
Doug  said.  Ralph's  Grocery  Company  was  the  first  major  supermarket  chain  in 
the  nation  to  sign  the  pledge  asking  for  basic  rights  for  strawberry  workers. 
(Applause) 

Unsafe  and  unsanitary  working  conditions  have  no  place  in  America.  I  was  so 


moved  by  the  plight  of  the  strawberry  workers  that  my  son  and  I  marched  with 
John  Sweeney,  Arturo  Rodriguez.  Doug  Dority  and  Reverend  Jackson  in  Watson- 
ville  to  draw  attention  to  the  deplorable  conditions  that  existed.  Our  involvement 
in  Watsonville  came  about  because  of  the  open  and  constructive  dialogue  we  had 
built  over  the  years  with  many  of  the  labor  leaders  who  are  here  today.  We  have 
enjoyed  a  positive  working  relationship  with  all  of  the  labor  unions  which  represent 
our  employees. 

So  again.  I  want  to  thank  John  Sweeney.  Doug  Dority,  Dave  Barry  and  the  other 
leaders  that  are  here  for  allowing  us  to  be  partners  and.  most  importantly,  for 
challenging  us  to  see  what  we  can  accomplish  when  we  work  together.  Thank  you. 
(Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  After  the  strawberry  workers'  march  in  Watsonville.  I  came  away 
with  many  impressions  and  images,  none  more  memorable  than  Martin  Sheen's 
militant  support  for  the  workers  in  the  field  and  none  more  striking  than  Ron  BurkJe's 
willingness  to  stand  with  the  union  representing  his  employees.  There  are  no  two  more 
deserving  candidates  for  this  award,  and  we  thank  them  both.  (Applause) 

As  the  next  order  of  business,  the  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Morty  Bahr 
for  a  report  of  the  Policy  Resolutions  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  POLICY  RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MORTON  BAHR:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, delegates:  The  committee  has  considered  Resolution  No.  1 1 ,  entitled  "Amer- 
ica's Unions:  Democracy  at  Work,"  which  can  be  found  on  page  40  of  the 
resolutions  book.  Vice  President  Clayola  Brown  will  report. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  11  America's  Unions: 

Democracy  at  Work 

VICE  PRESIDENT  CLAYOLA  BROWN:  Good  afternoon.  Resolution  No. 
1 1  clearly  and  forcefully  states  that  the  failure  of  America's  economic  growth  to 
translate  into  higher  wages  is  a  result  of  the  declining  power  of  unions:  and  while 
it  acknowledges  the  labor  movement's  own  failure  to  adequately  invest  in  organ- 
izing, it  is  clear  that  the  primary  reason  for  the  decline  in  union  power  is  the  failure 
of  our  nation  to  protect  the  workers'  right  to  organize.  The  resolution  asserts  that 
the  right  to  organize  is  as  fundamental  as  the  right  to  free  speech.  Without  more 
fair  and  balanced  federal  labor  laws  to  protect  them  and  without  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws.  American  workers  can  never  win  the  power  and  voice  they 
need  and  deserve. 

The  resolution  condemns  the  hostile,  anti-union  activities  of  employers,  and 
reminds  us  that  only  strong  labor  organizations  can  guarantee  economic  security, 
dignity  at  work  and  democratic  participation  in  community  life. 

The  material  covered  in  Resolutions  26,  27  and  34  is  subsumed  by  Resolution 
No.  1 1.  The  committee  recommends  adoption,  and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  You  heard  the  motion  to  adopt  Resolution  1 1.  Is  there  a  second? 
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...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  It  is  seconded  from  the  floor.  Is  there  discussion?  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  delegate  at  microphone  No.  3. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  LEON  LYNCH:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Brothers  and 
sisters,... 

BAHR:  Would  you  identify  yourself,  please? 

LYNCH:  My  name  is  Leon  Lynch,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  for  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  The  AFL-CIO  has  had 
a  new  slogan  that  urges  all  American  workers  to  make  their  voices  heard,  but  the 
bosses  and  the  owners  don*t  want  us  to  speak,  and  they  try  to  use  our  nation's  labor 
laws  against  us.  And.  brothers  and  sisters,  too  often  they  win.  In  fact,  adding  insult 
to  injur}  ,  our  nation's  labor  laws  too  often  are  used  as  a  tool  by  corporations  and 
their  legions  of  high-priced  lawyers  to  silence  our  voices.  But  we  will  not  be  silenced. 

This  resolution  focuses  on  the  failure  of  U.S.  labor  laws  to  protect  the  basic  and 
fundamental  rights  of  working  people  who  raise  their  voices  and  join  hands  with 
their  brothers  and  sisters.  The  economic  benefits  of  unions  are  well  known  to  us. 
Median  weekly  earnings  for  unionized  workers  are  one-third  higher  than  nonunion 
workers.  Sixty-two  percent  of  unionized  workers  have  health  coverage  compared 
to  only  43  percent  of  nonunion  workers.  And  we  are  more  likely  to  enjoy  decent 
pensions  and  other  benefits  than  nonunion  workers.  We  should  all  be  proud  of  that 
record  and  proud  to  extend  our  benefits  to  millions  of  new  members. 

But  the  benefits  of  unions  go  far  beyond  our  economic  significance.  Brothers 
and  sisters,  the  union  fight  is  a  fight  for  decency  and  for  democracy.  The  union 
fight  is  a  fight  against  arbitrary  and  unfair  managers.  The  union  fight  is  a  fight  for 
meaningful  say  in  the  decisions  which  directly  affect  our  lives.  Unions  give 
workers  the  opportunity  to  say  "no"  to  bad  management,  to  say  "no"  to  bad  wages 
and  to  say  "no"  to  working  conditions  that  are  not  favorable.  We  can  make  our 
voices  heard,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  our  written  contract  and  the  solidarity 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  makes  us  strong. 

Mr.  Chair.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  I  call  this  convention  to  adopt  this 
resolution,  to  make  our  voices  heard.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  The  Chair  recognizes  Jack  Barry,  president  of  the  IBEW. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JACK  BARRY:  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution  and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  offered.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  subject 
of  this  resolution,  the  right  to  organize,  is  a  central  issue  facing  the  trade  union 
movement  today.  We  say  to  the  government  and  to  the  corporate  leadership,  stop 
the  assault  on  our  basic  trade  right  principles.  The  very  vehemence  with  which  the 
business  community  greets  organizing  drives  and  the  lengths  to  which  they  are 
willing  to  go  to  harass  and  intimidate  workers  and  union  organizers  indicates  the 
importance  they  place  on  organizing.  We  should  do  no  less. 

It  is  time  for  this  nation  to  give  the  right  to  organize  the  same  status  and 
protection  as  the  other  rights  that  we  cherish.  If  we  fight  for  and  win  the  right  to 
organize  more  freely  and  fairly,  then  all  the  other  goals  of  the  labor  movement  will 
be  within  our  grasp.  This  is  labor's  first  and  most  fundamental  issue,  and  I  call  on 
this  convention  to  adopt  this  resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  The  Chair  recognizes  Joe  Greene,  president  of  the  School  Administra- 
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tors  Union.  Joe? 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JOE  GREENE:  Thank  you,  President  Bahr.  I,  too,  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  This  resolution  outlines  four  principles  that  should  guide 
national  labor  law,  principles  that  we  must  insist  upon. 

First  of  all,  employer  neutrality  must  be  strictly  enforced.  Employers  should 
never  be  involved  in  a  worker's  decision  to  join  or  not  join  a  union.  Second,  the 
law  should  ensure  that  workers  who  join  a  union  would  have  a  meaningful  right 
to  a  first  contract.  A  right  to  a  first  contract  is  as  essential  as  a  right  to  join  the  union. 
And  third,  employers  who  break  the  law  should  face  swift  and  significant  penalties. 
Current  law  has  too  many  delays,  too  many  loopholes  and  too  little  punishment 
for  offenders.  And  finally,  labor  law  should  extend  to  all  workers  so  employers 
can  no  longer  rename  workers  as  contractors  and  deny  our  rights. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  these  four  principles  would  transform  labor  relations  and 
provide  a  level  playing  field  for  our  organizing  and  bargaining.  They  form  the 
foundation  for  our  work  to  improve  labor  law,  and  I  strongly  support  their 
affirmation  by  supporting  "'yes"  on  this  resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  There  appeal-  to  be  no  other  delegates  wishing  to  speak.  The  motion 
before  the  house  is  to  adopt  Resolution  1 1.  All  those  in  favor  indicate  by  saying 
aye.  Opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it;  it  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows. ) 

America's  Unions:  Democracy  at  Work 

America's  economy  approaches  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  in  a  state  of 
great  contradiction.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  at  peace;  the  economy  has  attained  a 
sustained  condition  of  relatively  low  inflation  and  official  unemployment:  busi- 
nesses are  riding  high  with  global  reach;  the  stock  markets  are  surging;  the  federal 
budget  nears  balance;  and  new  tax  cuts  are  poised  to  increase  retained  profits  and 
disposable  personal  income,  at  least  for  some. 

But  the  surface  successes  of  America's  economy  mask  fragile  and  inequitable 
conditions  for  America's  working  families.  Over  the  past  generation,  productivity 
growth  has  slackened,  and  the  real  wages  of  workers  have  fallen  even  more 
sharply,  reversing  the  strong,  expansive  direction  that  previously  had  marked  the 
postwar  period.  The  ranks  of  the  most  and  the  least  well-off  are  growing  most 
quickly;  and  the  living  standards  of  a  deeply  anxious  middle  class  have  stagnated 
despite  second  wage  earners,  multiple  jobs  and  the  unprecedented  availability  of 
consumer  credit. 

These  conditions  coexist  because  American  capital  never  before  has  enjoyed 
such  unbridled  power.  The  regulatory  state  exercises  little  restraint,  and  the 
workers  responsible  forcapital's  preeminence  can  compel  little  accountability.  The 
corrective  hand  of  government  is  constrained  by  a  Republican  Congress.  And, 
businesses  are  changing  the  structure  of  the  workplace  and  the  job,  eschewing 
stability  and  security  in  favor  of  relocating  operations  to  low-wage  states  or 
minimal-wage  countries,  using  contingent  workers,  adopting  dehumanizing  tech- 
nology, abusing  the  immigration  process  by  employing  temporary  non-immigrant 
workers  to  compete  with  and  displace  resident  immigrants  and  domestic  workers 
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and  embracing  radical  "downsizing"  strategies. 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  America's  unions  have  been  experiencing  a 
steady  and  seemingly  inexorable  decline,  representing  over  a  third  of  the  workforce 
when  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
merged  42  years  ago.  but  barely  one  in  seven  workers  today.  That  trend  is  both 
cause  and  result  of  the  aggressive  acquisitiveness  of  American  business  and  the 
job  instability  and  eroded  paychecks  of  working  Americans. 

We  take  full  responsibility  for  our  own  grave  errors  that  have  contributed  to  this 
decline.  We  lost  our  militant  edge  as  a  movement:  we  turned  away  from  the  task  of 
organizing;  we  became  overly  reliant  on  the  government  as  a  vehicle  for  social  and 
economic  justice;  and  we  lost  focus,  passing  a  hundred  resolutions  instead  of  under- 
taking a  hundred  initiatives. 

But  our  own  failings  alone  do  not  account  for  a  society  that  places  little  value  on 
workplace  rights  and  sponsors  a  legal  system  so  woefully  inadequate  at  empowering 
workers  to  act  in  conceit  with  each  other. 

The  right  of  workers  to  join  together  in  unions  to  improve  their  lives — the  right 
to  organize — is  rooted  in  our  freedoms  of  speech  and  association.  It  is  a  civil  right 
as  critical  to  a  democratic  society  as  the  right  to  vote,  speak  and  worship  as  one 
chooses,  and  every  bit  as  worthy  of  legal  protection  as  the  rights  to  be  free  from 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  the  politics  that  one  engages  in.  the  religion  that  one 
embraces,  the  clubs  that  one  joins  and  the  nature  of  one's  personal  characteristics 
of  race,  sex.  age  and  the  like. 

But  unlike  these  other  civil  rights,  the  right  to  organize  enjoys  little  real  legal 
protection.  Alone  among  the  laws  that  recognize  and  establish  legal  recourse  for 
individual  rights,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  does  not  accord  workers  a 
private  right  of  action  to  access  an  administrative  or  judicial  body  for  redress  of 
violations  of  the  rights  it  guarantees.  The  available  remedies  are  few  and  weak;  the 
law  affords  no  penalties;  and  the  opportunities  for  litigious  roadblocks  to  any 
adjudication  make  our  federal  labor  law  the  paradigm  example  of  "justice  delayed 
is  justice  denied."  For  many  public  employees  and  others,  there  are  no  laws  at  all 
conferring  organizing  or  bargaining  rights.  In  the  realm  of  labor  law,  we  remain 
the  least  civilized  of  the  world's  industrial  democracies. 

Enforcement  of  the  NLRA,  particularly  in  recent  years,  has  been  significantly 
downgraded  by  an  NLRB  that,  throughout  the  1980s  and  early  1990s,  reversed  or 
watered  down  a  host  of  well-established  legal  precedents  that  protected  workers 
and  their  unions.  Even  in  recent  years,  the  efforts  of  a  more  evenhanded  board  have 
been  greatly  hampered  by  inadequate  resources  and  open  threats  by  a  conservative 
Congress  that  agency  funding  depends  upon  the  outcome  of  particular  cases  and 
the  timid  use  of  the  injunction  option.  The  federal  judiciary  has  become  a  last  but 
very  useful  resort  to  employers  dissatisfied  with  board  rulings. 

The  stark  truth  is  that  the  legal  protections  and  processes  offered  by  our  national 
labor  relations  laws  are  so  inadequate  that  they  benefit  only  workers  whose 
employer  is  either  perfectly  willing  to  see  employees  unionize  or  too  inept  to  locate 
any  of  the  ubiquitous  management  lawyers  and  coasultants  who  stand  ready  to 
give  the  stock  advice  on  how  to  remain  "union  free." 

These  developments  coincide  with  a  business  community  that  no  longer  accepts 
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unions  and  collective  bargaining  as  normal  features  of  American  life,  and 
resists — as  never  before — workers  seeking  to  organize.  President  Reagan's  firing 
of  the  PATCO  strikers  in  1981  all  but  eviscerated  the  remaining  social  stigma 
attached  to  the  use  of  permanent  replacements  in  strike  situations.  Similarly,  over 
time,  employers  increasingly  have  wielded  threats,  interrogation,  surveillance, 
firings  and  other  devices  of  workplace  terror  in  their  anti-union  campaigns, 
emboldened  by  the  realization  that  they  can  intimidate  and  coerce  their  employees 
with  little  or  no  fear  of  sanction  by  law.  Even  when  workers  achieve  union 
representation,  employers  turn  to  unlawful  strategies  to  avoid  reaching  a  contract 
so  that  the  union  never  will  take  hold.  Unorganized  workers  who  want  to  organize 
recognize  the  grave  risks  they  take  in  seeking  union  representation.  Tire  simple 
decision  to  join  a  union  should  not  be  an  act  of  heroism — but  it  is. 

The  changing  nature  of  employment  relationships  also  directly  serves  the 
employer  assault  on  the  right  to  organize.  American  businesses  increasingly  avoid 
traditional  commitments  to  American  workers.  Operations  are  shifted  overseas, 
abandoning  our  nation's  workers  and  their  communities  entirely.  Domestic  facilities 
are  staffed  with  contingent  workers  such  as  independent  contractors  or  part-timers 
who  lack  permanent  attachment  to  an  enterprise  and  are  accorded  no  health  care 
coverage,  no  pensions,  no  profit-sharing  and  no  other  benefits;  and,  as 
"non-employees."  they  enjoy  no  recognized  right  to  organize  or  to  protection  by 
other  civil  rights  and  workplace  standards  laws.  Many  who  management  concedes 
are  employees  are  accorded  nominal  decision-making  authority  and  then  termed 
managerial  or  supervisory,  losing  labor  law  coverage  as  the  price  of  that  empty 
status. 

All  these  trends  have  reshaped  the  public  culture  to  the  point  where  workers' 
freedom  of  association  and  rights  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  no  longer 
command  popular  consciousness,  nor  do  they  concern  opinion  shapers  and  policy 
makers.  We  struggle  in  a  climate  that  renders  a  $100  million  tine  against  Archer- 
Daniels-Midland  and  criminal  indictments  of  its  officers  for  massive  price-fixing  a 
one-day  story,  with  this  giant  corporation's  political  and  economic  influence  little 
shaken,  but  seizes  upon  any  partem  of  lawbreaking  by  union  officials  as  grounds  for 
a  RICO-driven  government  action  against  an  entire  labor  organization,  with  severe 
and  persisting  damage  to  the  union's  stature  and  reputation.  A  society  that  reacts  with 
swift  consensus  against  Mitsubishi-  or  Texaco-style  civil  rights  violations  ignores  the 
routine  but  outrageous  assaults  that  daily  reveal  our  labor  laws  as  paper  tigers. 

The  destruction  of  organized  labor  that  these  conditions  portend  would  be  a 
disaster  not  just  for  workers  and  their  unions.  It  would  reverse  much  of  this 
century's  movement  toward  a  more  just  and  humane  society  and  place  our  nation 
on  a  path  toward  authoritarianism. 

Meanwhile,  the  broadening  in  recent  decades  of  legal  protection  for  the  individual 
right  to  be  free  of  discrimination  at  work  has  helped  check  certain  acts  of  unfairness, 
but  it  has  not  addressed  the  relative  economic  power  of  workers  and  employers.  Unions 
are  the  only  effective  counterbalance  to  multinational  business  enterprises.  Working 
people  in  a  democratic  capitalist  society  must  speak  in  an  organized  voice  and  exercise 
collective  power  through  institutions  of  their  own  creation  and  choosing.  Workers  can 
realize  their  aspirations  for  meaningful  and  satisfying  work  only  through  strong  and 
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independent  unions.  America's  democratic  values  cannot  thrive  if  they  stop  at  the 
workplace  door. 

Workers  today  want  to  have  more  say  about  their  work,  not  less.  They  want  the 
power  to  influence  their  wages,  benefits,  hours  and  working  conditions.  They  want 
to  shape  the  quality  of  the  services  they  provide  and  the  products  they  produce.  They 
want  to  determine  how  their  work  is  organized.  They  want  a  voice  in  their 
employers"  strategies  to  invest,  relocate  work  and  change  product  lines.  And  they 
want  to  participate  in  decisions  about  how  their  firms  will  affect  the  communities 
in  which  they  live  and  raise  their  children.  But  working  people  have  no  authentic, 
effective  means  to  achieve  these  ends  where  they  have  not  joined  together  in  unions. 

Personal  fulfillment  and  social  equity  are  not  the  only  matters  at  stake  in  the 
future  of  the  labor  movement.  America's  economy  is  better  off  when  workers  are 
organized.  Unions  ensure  that  the  owners  of  capital  fairly  share  the  wealth 
produced  by  workers.  Unions  raise  the  living  standards  of  all  workers,  enhancing 
and  defending  the  well-being  of  professional  workers  and  the  American  middle 
class  while  bringing  new  opportunity  and  hope  to  those  on  the  lowest  rungs  of  the 
economic  ladder.  Unions  check  the  tendency  of  the  marketplace  to  foster  socially 
debilitating  inequality.  Unions  secure  work  standards  and  an  equal  opportunity  to 
advance.  Unions  guarantee  that  America's  citizens  can  afford  to  buy  the  goods  and 
services  they  produce.  Unions  enable  true  partnerships  between  workers  and 
managers  to  attain  greater  productivity  and  growth.  Unions  ensure  quality  prod- 
ucts, demand  the  best  possible  production  methods  and  infuse  human  values  in  an 
impersonal  system. 

The  labor  movement  has  rededicated  itself  to  regaining  society's  appreciation 
and  legal  support  of  the  right  to  organize,  and  the  AFL-CIO  commits  its  resources 
and  energies  to  that  end.  We  undertake  this  challenge  on  the  premise  that  incre- 
mental labor  law  reform  will  not  restore  a  climate  hospitable  to  America's 
long-declared  but  much-neglected  national  policy  supporting  unions  and  collective 
bargaining.  Seeking  a  marginally  stiffer  penalty  here,  or  slightly  improved  union 
access  there,  will  not  produce  the  meaningful  change  that  is  necessary.  Instead,  the 
AFL-CIO  will  seek  a  substantial  redefinition  of  our  labor  laws  guided  by  two 
central  principles: 

•  The  right  of  workers  to  form  associations  is  a  fundamental  civil  right 
analogous  to  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion  and  the  right  to  be 
free  from  racial,  sexual  and  similar  discrimination. 

•  The  security,  dignity  and  economic  well-being  of  working  families  require 
a  dynamic  labor  movement  that  can  democratize  the  economy,  make  the 
political  process  responsive  to  worker  concerns  and  temper  the  amoral 
power  of  business  corporations. 

And.  effective  revision  of  national  labor  law  must  accomplish  four  particular 
ends: 

First,  the  law  must  ensure  free  worker  choice  by  removing  employers  from  the 
process  of  decision  as  to  whether  and  how  workers  exercise  their  legal  right  to 
organize,  and  aggressively  enforcing  such  employer  neutrality. 

Second,  the  law  must  ensure  that  workers  who  choose  to  be  represented  by  a 
union  have  a  meaningful  right  to  bargain  that  results  in  a  contract  on  fair 
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terms — even  if  that  means  giving  a  neutral  third  party  authority  in  certain  instances 
to  settle  those  terms,  as  commonly  occurs  in  the  public  sector. 

Third,  the  law  must  hold  labor  lawbreakers  truly  accountable,  with  remedies 
and  penalties  commensurate  with  the  offense,  so  that  violations  of  our  nation's 
labor  laws  are  dealt  with  at  least  as  seriously  as  violations  of  our  employment 
discrimination  laws,  our  antitrust  laws  and  our  environmental  laws. 

Fourth,  the  labor  laws  must  extend  to  all  workers,  by  providing  that  fundamental 
rights  cannot  be  extinguished  by  redefining  or  relabeling  the  employment  relationship. 

A  revitalized  labor  movement  striving  for  workplace  justice  in  a  society  that 
respects  the  right  to  organize,  under  a  system  of  law  that  liberates  rather  than 
shackles  workers  who  would  exercise  that  right,  will  guarantee  the  broadest 
realization  of  the  American  Dream  in  the  new  century. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Morty  Bahr. 

In  order  to  build  a  climate  for  successful  mass  organizing  and  growth,  it  is  important 
and  necessary  for  us  to  define  America's  unions  for  a  new  generation  of  America's 
workers.  The  "Today's  Unions"  campaign  has  been  developed  and  tested  over  the  past 
year  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Council's  Public  Affairs  Committee  Sttategic 
Campaign.  To  tell  you  about  this  effort.  I  now  call  upon  Vice  President  Doug  Dority, 
chair  of  the  Executive  Council's  Public  Affairs  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

DORITY:  All  of  us  in  this  room  know  about  the  wonderful  story  that  unions 
have  to  tell.  We  know  that  unions  help  workers  raise  their  families  with  security 
and  dignity,  and  through  their  unions,  workers  have  a  voice  on  the  job.  But  the  sad 
fact  is  that  most  working  Americans  just  don't  know  what  we  know,  and  that's  too 
bad  for  organizing.  I've  served  my  whole  life  as  an  organizer  and  organizing 
director.  I've  seen  how  important  attitudes  of  workers  toward  unions  are  in 
determining  whether  or  not  you  can  organize.  For  too  long,  we  just  haven't  been 
telling  our  story.  We  haven't  worked  hard  enough  in  helping  workers  understand 
unions.  So  we  have  to  develop  a  new  media  and  community  outreach  campaign 
to  change  that,  to  tell  the  union  story  and  to  build  a  foundation  for  the  growth  of 
America's  unions.  We  work  with  some  of  the  best  communications  talent  in  the 
country,  including  staff  from  your  unions  in  the  AFL-CIO.  We  started  with  solid 
research  and  testing  of  creative  ideas. 

It  probably  won't  surprise  anyone  that  all  of  the  testing  confirmed  that  the  best 
messengers  to  tell  our  story  are  your  members,  the  hardworking  men  and  women 
who  are  the  heart  of  our  labor  movement.  So,  our  television  spots  feature  union 
members  talking  about  their  work  and  the  importance  of  unions  in  their  lives.  We 
have  begun  airing  these  ads  in  five  pilot  cities — Baltimore.  Milwaukee,  Seattle. 
St.  Louis  and  San  Antonio.  In  each  city,  we've  worked  with  local  unions  to  put 
together  plans  for  a  field  campaign  to  connect  the  advertising  campaign  to  local 
organizing  activity  and  community  outreach. 
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The  goal  of  our  campaign  is  to  increase  favorable  attitudes  toward  unions  and 
to  increase  union  membership  by  supporting  our  organizing  efforts.  We  also 
believe  this  campaign  can  assist  in  our  legislative  and  political  efforts,  help  us 
withstand  attacks  from  our  enemies  and  strengthen  our  hand  at  the  bargaining  table. 

I  want  to  take  just  a  minute  to  show  you  four  ads  that  we  have  developed.  We 
have  one  more  spot  that's  being  produced  in  Spanish.  And  after  I  show  you  the 
spots.  I'll  tell  you  about  the  impact  they've  had  in  the  test  cities. 

...Four  television  ads  were  shown  to  the  delegation.  (Applause) 

DORITY:  The  response  to  the  ads  so  far  has  been  overwhelmingly  positive.  As 
soon  as  the  ads  aired  in  Milwaukee,  for  instance,  three  workers  from  a  Sheboygan 
suburb  walked  into  the  central  labor  council  and  wanted  to  know  how  they  could 
get  organized.  Seattle's  building  trades  unions  have  been  receiving  calls  from 
nonunion  painters  and  carpenters,  and  the  St.  Louis  central  labor  council  is  getting 
more  leads  than  ever  before. 

Polling  since  the  pilot  campaigns  began  shows  a  tremendously  positive  response. 
In  the  first  two  cities,  positive  attitudes  towards  unions  increased  by  1 2  percent,  from 
35  percent  before  the  ads  ran  to  47  percent  after  the  ads  ran.  That's  pretty  amazing. 

And  on  the  question  of  how  nonunion  workers  say  they  would  vote  in  a  union 
election.  52  percent  of  the  workers  say  they  would  vote  "yes"  after  the  ads  ran— and 
that  was  compared  to  44  percent  before  the  ad  campaign.  Now,  we  know  that  that 
doesn't  automatically  predict  how  workers  are  going  to  vote  in  a  real-life  situation, 
but  all  of  you  know  that  52  percent  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  better  starting  place  than  44. 

Based  on  this  pilot  work,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Committee's  Public  Affairs 
Committee  has  recommended  to  the  AFL-CIO  officers  to  establish — and  listen  to 
this,  brothers  and  sisters — a  40-million-dollar  "Today's  Unions"  media  fund  to 
invest  in  presenting  "Today's  Unions"  to  today's  workers  through  an  aggressive, 
expanded  media  campaign  over  the  next  two  years.  (Applause) 

I  hope  all  of  you  are  here  tomorrow.  You  will  hear  a  recommendation  tomorrow 
from  the  Finance  Committee,  and  this  closes  my  report.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thanks.  Doug.  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Ron  Carey 
for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Constitution.  (Applause) 

REPORT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  RON  CAREY:  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  and  good 
afternoon.  The  Constitution  Committee  had  before  it  seven  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  that  were  submitted  by  the  Executive  Council  and  three  others  that 
were  submitted  by  affiliated  national  and  international  unions.  The  proposed 
Amendments  Nos.  1  through  9  are  contained  on  pages  67  through  78  of  the 
Resolutions  and  Constitutional  Amendments  booklet — and  that  booklet  has  been 
distributed  to  all  of  the  delegates.  Proposed  Amendment  No.  10  and  proposed 
Substitute  Amendment  A  have  been  distributed  today  during  the  lunch  break.  We 
are  prepared  at  this  time  to  proceed  on  these  proposals,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Vice 
President  Ed  Hanley,  secretary  of  the  committee,  to  present  the  first  proposed 
amendment. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  Expressing  the  AFL-CIO's 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1         Mission  and  Goals  in  the  Preamble 


VICE  PRESIDENT  ED  HANLEY:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Proposed 
Constitutional  Amendment  No.  I,  entitled  "Expressing  the  AFL-CIO's  Mission 
and  Goals  in  the  Preamble,"  has  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  for 
recommendation  to  the  convention.  It  can  be  found  on  page  69  of  the  Resolutions 
and  Constitutional  Amendments  booklet  that  has  been  distributed  to  the  delegates. 
This  amendment  would  replace  the  current  preamble  to  the  constitution.  The 
current  preamble  reflects  the  outlook  and  aspirations  of  the  AFL-CIO  at  the  time 
of  the  1955  merger  of  the  AFL  and  the  CIO.  The  Executive  Council  and  the 
Committee  recommend  that  the  preamble  express  the  basic  principles  embraced 
by  the  AFL-CIO  now  on  the  eve  of  the  21st  Century.  The  preamble  should  express 
the  labor  movement's  mission  and  goals  in  the  basic  areas  of  organizing,  politics, 
the  economy  and  the  community. 

We  believe  that  the  new  preamble  proposed  by  the  Executive  Council  is  a 
strong,  modern  statement  of  our  principles  and  commitments.  The  committee 
recommends  that  the  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  1  be  adopted,  and 
I  so  move. 

CAREY:  Thank  you,  Eddie.  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the  Proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  I.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 
CAREY:  Is  there  any  discussion? 

All  those  in  favor  of  adopting  the  amendment  will  signify  by  saying  aye.  All 
those  opposed,  nay. 
The  motion  is  carried. 

(A  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Expressing  the  AFL-CIO's  Mission  and  Goals 
in  the  Preamble 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  eloquently  reflects  the  aspirations  of  the 
AFL-CIO  at  the  time  of  the  1955  merger.  While  the  Preamble  is  written  in  such 
generality  that  it  remains  consistent  with  the  labor  movement's  current  outlook,  a 
sharper  statement  of  the  basic  principles  embraced  by  the  AFL-CIO  on  the  eve  of 
the  twenty-first  century  is  preferable.  The  Preamble  should  express  the  labor 
movement's  mission  and  goals  in  the  various  spheres  in  which  it  is  engaged: 
organizing,  politics,  the  economy  and  the  community. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  that  the  text  of  the  Preamble  be  deleted 
and  the  following  language  be  substituted  in  its  place: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations is  an  expression  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  working  people 
of  America. 

We  resolve  to  fulfill  the  yearning  of  the  human  spirit  for  liberty,  justice  and 
community;  to  advance  individual  and  assoeiational  freedom:  to  vanquish 
oppression,  privation  and  cruelty  in  all  their  forms;  and  to  join  with  all  persons. 
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of  whatever  nationality  or  faith,  who  cherish  the  cause  of  democracy  and  the 
call  of  solidarity,  to  grace  the  planet  with  these  achievements. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  improving  the  lives  of  working  families, 
bringing  fairness  and  dignity  to  the  workplace  and  securing  social  equity  in 
the  Nation.  We  will  prevail  by  building  a  strong,  free  and  democratic  labor 
movement. 

We  will  organize  workers  into  unions  allied  by  common  purposes  and 
mutual  reliance.  We  will  recruit  generations  of  organizers,  amass  resources 
to  sustain  their  efforts  and  inspire  workers  to  achieve  dignity  and  security 
through  organization  and  collective  bargaining.  We  will  generate  broad 
understanding  of  the  necessity  of  organizing  among  our  members,  our 
leaders  and  all  unorganized  workers. 

We  will  give  political  voice  to  workers  in  the  Nation.  We  will  fight  for 
an  agenda  for  working  families  at  all  levels  of  government.  We  will  assemble 
a  broad  progressive  coalition  for  social  and  economic  justice.  We  will  create 
a  political  force  within  the  labor  movement  that  will  speak  forcefully  and 
persuasively  on  the  public  issues  that  affect  our  lives. 

We  will  enable  workers  to  shape  a  changing  global  economy.  We  will 
speak  for  working  people  in  the  international  marketplace,  in  the  industries 
in  which  we  are  employed,  and  in  the  firms  where  we  work.  We  will  expand 
the  role  of  unions  to  securing  worker  influence  in  all  the  decisions  that  affect 
our  working  lives,  from  capital  investment  to  the  quality  of  products  and 
services  to  how  work  itself  is  organized. 

We  will  establish  unions  as  active  forces  in  our  communities.  We  will 
make  the  voices  of  working  families  heard  in  our  neighborhoods.  We  will 
create  vibrant  state,  local  and  community  labor  councils.  We  will  strengthen 
the  ties  of  labor  with  our  allies.  We  will  speak  out  effectively  and  creatively 
on  behalf  of  all  working  Americans. 

With  confidence  and  trust  in  the  inherent  power  and  goodness  of  our 
people  and  in  the  virtue  and  promise  of  unionism,  we  proclaim  this  Consti- 
tution. 

ff-ffff 

CAREY:  I  now  call  upon  committee  Secretary  Ed  Hanley. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  Expanding  the  AFL-CIO's 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2  Non-Discrimination  Policy 

HANLEY:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  2,  entitled  "Expanding 
the  AFL-CIO's  Nondiscrimination  Policy,"  has  been  approved  by  the  Executive 
Council  for  recommendation  to  the  convention.  It  can  be  found  on  page  70  of  the 
Resolutions  and  Constitutional  Amendments  booklet.  This  amendment  would 
harmonize  and  modernize  the  constitution's  provisions  banning  discrimination. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  a  proud  history  of  supporting  civil  rights  movements  and 
legislation  that  protects  individual  and  minority  rights  at  every  level  of  govem- 
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ment.  The  council  believes  the  constitution  should  consistently  express  the  AFL- 
CIO's  policies  against  discrimination  and  should  affirm  our  commitment  to 
organize  and  uplift  all  people. 

The  council  also  believes  the  constitution  should  express  that  the  AFL-CIO  will 
not  condone  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  religion,  age.  disability  or  sexual 
orientation.  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  religion,  age  or  disability  is  against  the 
law  everywhere,  and  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  an  important  voice  in  favor  of 
outlawing  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation  as  well. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  council  that  our  constitution  should  reflect  these 
nondiscrimination  principles.  The  committee  recommends  that  Proposed  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  No.  2  be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

CAREY:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No. 
2.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

CAREY:  Is  there  any  discussion? 

Hearing  none,  the  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  2.  All  those  in  favor  of  adopting  the  amendment  shall  signify  by 
saying  aye.  All  those  opposed? 

So  ordered;  the  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Expanding  the  AFL-CIO's  Non-Discrimination  Policy 

The  AFL-CIO  long  has  opposed  racism  and  all  other  invidious  forms  of 
discrimination  in  the  workplace,  the  labor  movement  and  throughout  society.  The 
AFL-CIO  has  a  proud  history  of  supporting  civil  rights  movements  and  legislation 
protective  of  individual  and  minority  rights  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  level.  The 
Constitution  now  expresses  the  AFL-CIO's  commitment  to  extend  the  full  benefits 
of  union  organization  to  all  workers,  regardless  of  "race,  creed,  color,  sex.  national 
origin  and  ancestry'*  in  Article  II.  Section  4,  which  expresses  this  as  an  object  and 
principle  of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  regardless  of  "race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin" 
in  Article  IX.  Section  9.  which  commits  the  Executive  Council  to  that  goal. 

These  provisions  should  be  consistent  with  each  other  in  identifying  characteristics 
of  personal  identity  that  are  irrelevant  to  the  labor  movement's  aspiration  to  organize 
and  empower  all  workers.  This  list  also  should  be  expanded  to  include  the  charac- 
teristics of  religion,  age.  disability  and  sexual  orientation.  Discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  religion,  age  or  disability  is  prohibited  by  federal  and  state  law.  and  a  public- 
consensus  is  finally  and  properly  arising  against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual 
orientation.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  modernize  these  constitutional  provisions, 
the  Executive  Council  recommends  the  deletion  of  "ancestry"  in  Article  IX.  Section 
9.  inasmuch  as  this  characteristic  is  covered  by  the  phrase  "national  origin"  and  for  that 
reason  neither  needs  nor  enjoys  separate  legal  recognition  as  a  protected  status. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments: 
Article  II,  Section  4: 

To  encourage  all  workers  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  sex.  national  origin 
[or  ancestry],  religion,  age,  disability  or  sexual  orientation  to  share  equally  in 
the  full  benefits  of  union  organization. 
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Article  IX,  Section  9: 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Article  the  Executive  Council  shall 
recognize  that  both  craft  and  industrial  unions  are  appropriate,  equal  and 
necessary  as  methods  of  trade  union  organization  and  that  all  workers, 
whatever  their  race,  color,  creed  [or],  sex,  national  origin,  religion,  age, 
disability  or  sexual  orientation  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  full  benefits  of 
trade  union  organization. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  Modernizing  the  AFL-CIO's 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  Policy  Regarding  Anti-Democratic 

Influences  and  Movements 

HANLEY:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  3.  entitled  "Modernizing 
the  AFL-CIO's  Policy  Regarding  Anti-Democratic  Influences  and  Movements." 
has  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  for  recommendation  to  this  conven- 
tion. It  can  be  found  on  page  7 1  of  the  Resolutions  and  Constitutional  Amendments 
booklet. 

This  amendment  would  bring  important  aspects  of  our  constitution  into  the 
modern  era.  The  constitution  was  drafted  in  1955  at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War 
and  just  a  few  years  after  the  Second  World  War.  From  the  1930s  to  the  1950s,  the 
labor  movement  experienced  much  internal  political  conflict  due  to  the  role  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  reaction  of  the  many  trade  unionists  to  its  activities. 

The  constitution  reflects  that  era.  It  bars  the  Communist  Party  and  other 
organizations  influenced  by  "communists,  fascists  or  totalitarians"  from  affiliating 
with  the  AFL-CIO.  It  bars  members  of  these  organizations  from  serving  on  the 
Executive  Council.  And  it  authorizes  the  council  to  investigate  AFL-CIO  affiliate 
unions  and  remove  council  members  who  join  these  organizations  or  support  their 
goals. 

A  lot  has  changed  since  the  1955  merger.  The  Cold  War  has  ended.  Nation  after 
nation  has  rejected  communism.  Fascism.  1940s-style.  is  gone.  Democracy  is 
threatened  now  by  a  broader  variety  of  authoritarian  forces,  as  well  as  terrorism, 
right-wing  militia  movements  and  international  criminal  networks. 

The  Executive  Council  recommends  that  the  constitution  express  the  AFL- 
CIO's  opposition  to  these  anti-democratic  forces  in  more  generic  language  that 
reflects  contemporary  realities  and  that  accounts  for  future  political  developments 
that  we  cannot  foresee. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  3 
be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

CAREY:  There  is  a  motion  to  adopt  the  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment 
No.  3.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

CAREY:  I  just  heard  it  before  I  proposed  it.  Is  there  any  discussion? 

Hearing  none,  the  question  is  the  adoption  of  Proposed  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment No.  3.  All  those  in  favor  will  signify  by  saying  aye.  Opposed? 

The  motion  is  carried. 
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(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Modernizing  the  AFL-CIO's  Policies  Regarding 
Anti-Democratic  Influences  and  Movements 

The  Constitution  was  drafted  during  the  height  of  the  Cold  War  and  a  few  years 
after  the  Second  World  War  had  stopped  Nazism  and  other  fascist  movements 
from  dominating  the  globe.  From  the  1930s  to  the  1950s  the  labor  movement  itself 
was  riven  by  internal  political  conflict  arising  from  the  role  within  it  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  reaction  of  many  trade  unionists  to  its  activities. 

The  Constitution  reflects  that  era  in  numerous  provisions  that  bar  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  any  other  organization  influenced  by  "communists,  fascists  or  other 
totalitarians"  from  affiliation  with  the  AFL-CIO:  bar  members  of  such  organiza- 
tions and  those  who  pursue  their  programs  from  service  on  the  Executive  Council; 
and  authorize  the  Council  to  investigate  affiliates  and  refuse  to  seat  or  remove  any 
Council  members  who  join  such  organizations  or  support  their  goals. 

Since  the  1955  merger  between  the  AFT  and  the  CIO.  we  have  also  witnessed 
extraordinary  international  political  developments.  The  Cold  War  has  ended; 
communism  has  receded  as  a  governing  doctrine;  and  fascism  as  such  no  longer 
poses  a  threat.  The  forces  inimical  to  democracy  now  include  not  only  communism 
and  fascism  but  also  other  forms  of  authoritarianism  and  totalitarianism  as  well  as 
terrorism,  right-wing  militia  movements  and  transnational  criminal  networks. 

The  Executive  Council  believes  that  the  Constitution  should  express  the 
AFL-CIO's  opposition  to  such  forces  in  more  generic  language  in  order  to  reflect 
contemporary  realities  and  to  cover  future  political  configurations  whose  precise 
nature  cannot  now  be  foreseen. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments: 
Article  II,  Section  10: 

To  protect  the  labor  movement  from  any  and  all  corrupt  influences  and  from 
the  undermining  efforts  of  [communist  agencies]  authoritarianism,  totali- 
tarianism, terrorism  and  all  otherjs  who]  forces  that  suppress  individual 
liberties  and  freedom  of  association  and  [are]  oppose[d  to]  the  basic 
principles  of  our  democracy  and  of  free  and  democratic  unionism. 
Article  III,  Section  9: 

No  organization  officered,  controlled  or  dominated  by  [communists,  fas- 
cists, or  other  totalitarians,  or]  persons  whose  policies  and  activities  are 
consistently  directed  toward  the  achievement  of  the  program  or  purposes  of 
[the  Communist  Party,  any  fascist  organization,  or  other  totalitarian  move- 
ment ]  authoritarianism,  totalitarianism,  terrorism  and  other  forces  that 
suppress  individual  liberties  and  freedom  of  association  shall  be  permit- 
ted as  an  affiliate  of  this  Federation  or  any  of  its  state  or  local  central  bodies. 
Article  V,  Section  10: 

No  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  either  as  an  Executive  Officer  or  as 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  [who  is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  any  fascist  organization,  or  other  totalitarian  movement,  or]  who 
consistently  pursues  polic[y]ies  and  activities  directed  toward  the  achieve  - 
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ment  of  the  program  or  [the]  purposes  of  [the  Communist  Party,  any  fascist 
organization,  or  other  totalitarian  movement]  authoritarianism,  totalitari- 
anism, terrorism  and  other  forces  that  suppress  individual  liberties  and 
freedom  of  association. 
Article  IX,  Section  7: 

It  is  a  basic  principle  of  this  Federation  that  it  must  be  and  remain  free  from  any 
and  all  corrupt  influences  and  from  the  undermining  efforts  of  [communist,  fascist 
or  other  totalitarian  agencies  who  are]  authoritarianism,  totalitarianism,  terror- 
ism and  other  forces  that  suppress  individual  liberties  and  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation and  oppose[d  to]  the  basic  principles  of  our  democracy  and  of  free  and 
democratic  trade  unionism.  The  Executive  Council,  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  President  or  by  any  other  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  shall  have  the 
power  to  conduct  an  investigation,  directly  or  through  an  appropriate  standing  or 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  President,  of  any  situation  in  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  any  affiliate  is  dominated,  controlled  or  substantially 
influenced  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  by  any  corrupt  influence,  or  that  the  policies 
or  activities  of  any  affiliate  are  coasistently  directed  toward  the  [advocacy,  support, 
advancement  or]  achievement  of  the  program  or  [of  the]  purposes  of  [the  Commu- 
nist Party,  any  fascist  organization  or  other  totalitarian  movement]  authoritarian- 
ism, totalitarianism,  terrorism  and  other  forces  that  suppress  individual 
liberties  and  freedom  of  association  and  oppose  the  basic  principles  of  free 
and  democratic  trade  unionism.  Upon  the  completion  of  such  an  investigation, 
including  a  hearing  if  requested,  the  Executive  Council  shall  have  the  authority  to 
make  recommendations  or  give  directions  to  the  affiliate  involved  and  shall  have 
further  authority,  upon  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  suspend  any  affdiate  found  guilty  of 
a  violation  of  this  section.  Any  action  of  the  Executive  Council  under  this  section 
may  be  appealed  to  the  convention:  provided,  however,  that  such  action  shall  be 
effective  when  taken  and  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  pending  any  appeal. 

ffffff 

CONSTITUTIONAL  Removing  Obsolete  Provisions 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4         that  Implemented  the  1955  Merger 

HANLEY:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  4,  entitled.  "Removing 
Obsolete  Provisions  That  Implemented  the  1955  Merger."  has  been  approved  by 
the  Executive  Council  for  recommendation  to  the  convention.  It  can  be  found  on 
page  73  of  the  Resolutions  and  Constitutional  Amendments  booklet. 

The  constitution  still  contains  provisions  that  implemented  the  1955  merger  of 
the  AFL  and  the  CIO.  and  the  "Agreement  for  the  Merger"  itself  is  still  incorporated 
in  the  constitution.  These  merger  implementation  provisions  address  matters  like 
the  early  1950s  no-raiding  agreement  between  the  AFL  and  the  CIO.  the  merger  of 
the  AFL  and  CIO  state  and  local  central  bodies,  maintaining  AFL  trade  departments, 
the  initial  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  effective  date  of  the  merger. 

All  aspects  of  the  merger  were  completed  many  years  ago.  Simply  put.  these 
provisions  have  been  superseded  by  events.  The  Executive  Council  believes  that 
in  order  to  streamline  and  modernize  the  constitution  as  well  as  minimize  confu- 
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sion,  these  provisions  should  be  deleted,  with  two  exceptions  to  guarantee  the 
continued  vitality  of  charters  granted  by  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  and  the  continuation 
of  the  organizing  jurisdiction  that  affiliated  unions  acquired  when  they  were  part 
of  the  AFL  or  the  CIO.  The  committee  recommends  that  Proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  4  be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

CAREY:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  4. 
Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

CAREY:  Is  there  any  discussion? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  4. 
All  those  in  favor  of  adopting  the  amendment  will  signify  by  saying  aye.  Opposed? 
The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Removing  Obsolete  Provisions  that  Implemented 
the  1955  Merger 

The  Constitution  still  contains  numerous  provisions  that  implemented  the  1955 
merger  of  the  AFL  and  the  CIO.  and  the  "Agreement  for  the  Merger"  itself  is  still 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution  and  reprinted  at  the  end  of  it.  These  various  merger 
implementation  provisions  address  such  matters  as  the  retention  of  AFL  and  CIO 
charters;  retention  of  pre-merger  organizing  jurisdiction;  establishment  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  early  1950s  No-Raiding  Agreement  between  the  AFL  and  the  CIO: 
merger  of  AFL  and  CIO  state  and  local  central  bodies;  maintaining  AFL  trade 
departments;  the  initial  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO;  and  the  effective  date  of  the 
merger. 

None  of  these  provisions  has  current  operative  force,  as  all  aspects  of  the  merger 
were  consummated  many  years  ago.  Nor  does  the  Agreement  for  the  Merger  have 
any  current  effect.  Rather,  all  have  been  either  satisfied  by  virtue  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  merger  or  superseded  by  the  adoption  of  constitutional  amendments  such  as 
Article  XX. 

For  purposes  of  clarity,  however,  two  of  these  provisions  should  be  retained  but 
modified.  First,  the  portion  of  Article  III.  Section  2.  guaranteeing  the  continued 
vitality  of  charters  granted  by  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  should  be  retained,  as  an 
amendment  to  Article  III.  Section  7.  Second,  Article  III,  Section  3,  guaranteeing  the 
continued  vitality  of  organizing  jurisdiction  acquired  during  affiliation  with  the  AFL 
and  the  CIO,  should  be  retained  but  amended  to  reflect  its  post-merger  application. 

Deletion  of  the  vestigial  parts  of  the  Constitution  would  streamline  and  modernize 
our  governing  document  as  well  as  eliminate  confusion.  However,  in  order  to  preserve 
this  important  stage  in  the  history  of  the  labor  movement  and  keep  it  accessible  for 
trade  unionists  and  the  public  so  they  may  understand  the  origins  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  the  nature  of  the  AFL  and  the  CIO,  the  Executive  Council  recommends  that  all 
these  provisions,  including  the  merger  agreement,  be  printed  as  a  separately  bound 
historical  appendix  to  the  Constitution  and  made  readily  available. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments: 
Article  III,  Sections  2, 4, 5  and  6: 
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Delete;  move  to  an  historical  appendix  to  the  Constitution;  and  renumber 
subsequent  sections  accordingly. 

Article  III,  Section  3: 

[Each  such  affiliate  shall]  Every  affiliate  that  operated  at  the  time  of  the 
merger  between  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  with  a  charter  or  certificate  of 
affiliation  issued  by  either  federation  has,  by  virtue  of  the  merger, 
retained  and  enjoyed  the  same  organizing  jurisdiction  in  this  Federation 
which  it  had  and  enjoyed  fby  reason  of  its  prior  affiliation  with  either  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  or  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.] 
prior  to  the  merger.  In  cases  of  conflicting  and  duplicating  jurisdictions 
[involving  such  affiliates]  the  President  and  the  Executive  Council  [of  this 
Federation]  shall  seek  to  eliminate  such  conflicts  through  the  process  of 
voluntary  agreement  or  voluntary  merger  between  the  affiliates  involved. 

Article  III,  Section  7: 

(a)  Every  affiliate  that  operated  at  the  time  of  the  merger  between 
the  AFL  and  the  CIO  with  a  charter  or  certificate  of  affiliation  issued 
by  either  federation  has,  by  virtue  of  the  merger,  been  conferred  w  ith 
a  charter  or  certificate  of  affiliation  from  the  AFL-CIO  and  become 
sub  ject  to  this  Constitution  and  the  AFL-CIO's  rules  and  regulations. 

(b)  The  Executive  Council  [shall  have  power  to]  may  issue  additional 
charters  or  certificates  of  affiliation  to  other  organizations  desiring  to 
affiliate  with  this  Federation.  This  power  may  be  delegated  to  the  President. 
[Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sections  2  and  3  of  this  Article.]  C[c]harters  or 
certificates  of  affiliation  shall  not  be  issued  to  national  or  international 
unions,  organizing  committees,  or  directly  affiliated  local  unions  in  conflict 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  affiliated  national  or  international  unions,  except  with 
the  written  consent  of  such  unions,  and  shall  be  based  upon  a  strict  recogni- 
tion that  both  craft  and  industrial  unions  are  equal  and  necessary  as  methods 
of  trade  union  organization,  and  that  each  affiliated  national  and  interna- 
tional union  is  entitled  to  have  its  autonomy,  integrity  and  jurisdiction 
protected  and  preserved. 

Article  IV,  Section  6: 

No  organization  whose  affiliation  with  this  Federation^  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations]  or  a  national 
or  international  union  or  organizing  committee  affiliated  with  this  Federa- 
tion^] has  been  forfeited,  suspended  or  terminated,  and  no  affiliate  or 
subordinate  body  of  such  an  organization,  shall,  while  unaffiliated,  be 
allowed  representation  or  recognition  in  the  Federation,  or  in  any  subordi- 
nate body  thereof  or  in  any  national  or  international  union  or  organizing 
committee  affiliated  with  this  Federation.  Any  affiliate  violating  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  suspension  from  the  AFL-CIO.  No  affiliate  which,  at  the 
opening  date  of  the  convention,  is  in  arrears  to  the  Federation  for  per  capita 
tax  or  assessments  for  two  months  or  more,  shall  be  entitled  to  recognition 
or  representation  in  the  convention. 

Article  XIII,  Section  5: 

Delete,  and  move  to  an  historical  appendix  to  the  Constitution. 
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Article  XIV,  Sections  5  and  6: 

Delete,  and  move  to  a  historical  appendix  to  the  Constitution. 
Articles  XVII,  XVIII  and  XIX: 

Delete;  move  to  an  historical  appendix  to  the  Constitution:  and  reserve  these 

article  numbers  for  future  action. 
Article  XX,  Section  21: 

Delete;  move  to  a  historical  appendix  to  the  Constitution;  and  renumber 

Section  22  accordingly. 
"Agreement  for  the  Merger": 

Delete,  and  move  to  a  historical  appendix  to  the  Constitution. 

ffffff 

CONSTITUTIONAL  Further  Defining  the  Office 

AMENDMENT  NO.  5  of  the  Executive  Vice  President 

HANLEY:  If  I  got  a  little  whiskey  in  this  glass,  I  could  talk  a  little  better. 
(Laughter) 

Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  5.  entitled  "Further  Defining  the 
Office  of  the  Executive  Vice  President,"  has  been  approved  by  the  Executive 
Council  for  recommendation  to  the  convention.  It  can  be  found  on  page  75  of  the 
Resolutions  and  Constitutional  Amendments  booklet. 

The  1995  convention  amended  the  constitution  by  adding  the  office  of  Execu- 
tive Vice  President.  After  two  years,  it  is  clear  that  the  executive  vice  president  has 
been  vital  to  the  AFL-CIO*s  ability  to  formulate  and  carry  out  its  new  initiatives 
and  programs.  This  amendment  would  further  recognize  that  fact. 

First,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  to  delete  the  constitution's  reference  to 
the  position  being  full-time.  Like  the  president  and  secretary-treasurer,  she  is  more 
than  full-time.  This  constitution  doesn't  specify  that  they  serve  full-time,  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  need  to  specify  that  she  does,  either. 

Second,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  that  the  procedure  for  filling  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  executive  vice  president  be  the  same  as.  therefore,  a  vacancy  in  the 
other  offices  of  president  and  secretary-treasurer — that  is.  by  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Council. 

Third,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  that  the  executive  vice  president  be 
added  to  the  Article  XX  Appeals  Committee.  That  committee  now  includes  the 
president  and  the  secretary-treasurer  but  not  the  executive  vice  president. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  5 
be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

CAREY:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  5. 
Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

CAREY:  Is  there  any  discussion? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  5. 
All  those  in  favor  will  signify  by  saying  aye.  Opposed? 
The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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Further  Defining  the  Office  of  Executive  Vice  President 

The  1995  convention  amended  the  Constitution  by  adding  the  Executive  Vice 
President  as  a  new  Executive  Officer  of  the  AFL-CIO.  After  almost  two  years  of 
experience  with  this  office  it  is  clear  that  the  Executive  Vice  President  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  AFL-CIO's  ability  to  formulate  and  carry  out  its 
programs  in  coordi-nation  with  the  Executive  Council  and  AFL-CIO  affiliates. 

The  Executive  Council  proposes  three  amendments  to  further  define  the  office 
of  Executive  Vice  President  and  to  integrate  the  office  more  closely  with  the  offices 
of  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer. 

First,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  to  delete  the  Constitution's  reference  to  the 
position  being  "full  time."  The  Executive  Vice  President  is  fully  engaged  in  serving 
the  AFL-CIO,  its  affiliates  and  their  members,  and  like  the  two  other  Executive  Officer 
positions  her  office  is  more  than  "full  time."  The  Constitution  does  not  specify  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary -Treasurer  serve  "full  time."  and  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
to  specify  this  for  the  Executive  Vice  President,  either. 

Second,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  that  the  procedure  for  filling  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Executive  Vice  President  be  the  same  as  that  for  a  vacancy  in  the 
offices  of  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  1995  amendment  creating  the 
new  position  did  not  provide  that  a  vacancy  in  the  Executive  Vice  President's  office 
be  filled  by  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  procedure  used  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer.  Instead,  such  a 
vacancy  would  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Council  in  the  same  manner  as  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Vice  President,  that  is.  ordinarily  at  the  next  regularly  scheduled 
meeting  of  the  Council.  But  the  Executive  Vice  President  is  a  full-time  AFL-CIO 
officer,  so  it  is  imperative  that  a  successor  be  selected  as  soon  as  possible  after  a 
vacancy  occurs.  The  duties  of  one  of  the  5 1  Vice  Presidents  are,  in  contrast,  part 
time  and  more  easily  accommodated  by  other  Vice  Presidents  during  a  vacancy. 

In  so  amending  the  vacancy  provision,  the  Executive  Council  further  proposes 
to  add  a  procedure  to  fill  simultaneous  vacancies  in  any  two  or  all  three  Executive 
Offices,  to  make  the  vacancy  provision's  language  more  internally  consistent  and 
to  subdivide  this  provision  to  make  it  more  easily  readable. 

Third,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  that  the  Executive  Vice  President  be 
added  to  the  Article  XX  Appeals  Committee.  That  committee  now  includes  the 
President,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  seven  Vice  Presidents.  Because  this  is  a 
permanent  and  policy-making  arm  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  Executive  Vice 
President  should  be  one  of  its  members.  In  order  to  maintain  the  relative  composition 
of  this  committee  between  Executive  Officers  and  Vice  Presidents,  the  Executive 
Council  also  recommends  that  the  number  of  Vice  Presidents  on  the  committee  be 
increased  from  seven  to  nine,  with  the  quorum  requirements  adjusted  accordingly. 

In  so  amending  Article  XX,  Section  13,  the  Executive  Council  also  recommends 
that  its  reference  to  the  initial  composition  of  the  Appeals  Committee,  governing  the 
transitional  terms  of  office  when  the  committee  was  established  in  1979.  be  deleted, 
and  that  this  section  be  subdivided  to  make  it  more  easily  readable. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments: 
Article  V,  Section  5: 

(a)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  either  the  President  or  the 
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Secretary-Treasurer  by  reason  of  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the 
remaining  E[e]xecutive  0[o]fficer.  other  than  the  Executive  Vice  President, 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  vacant  office  until  a  successor  is  elected.  [It 
shall  be  the  duty  of]  S[sjuch  executive  officer  [to]  shall  issue,  within  ten 
days  of  the  date  of  the  vacancy,  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council 
[of  this  Federation],  upon  ten  days*  notice,  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  [an  executive  officer]  a  successor  to  fill  [said]  the  vacancy  for 
the  unexpired  term.  [In  the  event  of  simultaneous  vacancies  in  the  offices  of 
President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  the  Executive  Vice  President  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  vacant  offices  until  successors  are  elected  and  shall, 
within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  the  vacancies,  issue  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  this  Federation,  upon  ten  days"  notice,  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  Executive  Officers  to  fill  the  vacancies  for  the  unexpired  terms.] 

(b)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Executive  Vice  President  by 
reason  of  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  [Executive  Council  shall  have 
the  power  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  majority  vote  of  all  its  members  for  the 
remainder  of  the  unexpired  term.]  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Executive  Vice  President  until  a  successor  is  elected.  The 
President  shall  issue,  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  the  vacancy,  a  call 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  upon  ten  days'  notice,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  successor  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  simultaneous  vacancies  in  two  of  the  three  Execu- 
tive Offices,  the  remaining  Executive  Officer  shall  perform  the  duties 
of  the  vacant  offices  until  successors  are  elected.  The  remaining  Execu- 
tive Officer  shall  issue,  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  the  vacancies,  a 
call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  upon  ten  days'  notice,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  successors  to  fill  the  vacancies  for  the  unexpired 
terms. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  simultaneous  vacancies  in  all  three  Executive 
Offices,  the  senior  Vice  President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  v  acant 
offices  until  successors  are  elected.  The  senior  Vice  President  shall  issue, 
within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  the  vacancies,  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Council,  upon  ten  days'  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
successors  to  fill  the  vacancies  for  the  unexpired  terms. 

Article  VIII,  Section  2: 

The  Executive  Vice  President  [shall  be  required  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
interests  of  the  Federation  and]  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  and 
benefits  as  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  including  any  increases  that  may  be 
granted  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  by  the  Executive  Council  between  Con- 
ventions. Each  Report  of  the  Executive  Council  to  a  Biennial  Convention 
shall  specify  any  action  taken  since  the  preceding  Repoil  pursuant  to  this 
provision  and  the  Executive  Vice  President "s  annual  salary  as  adjusted  at 
the  time  of  the  Report. 

Article  XX,  Section  13: 

(a)  The  subcommittee  of  the  Executive  Council  may  disallow  the  appeal, 
in  which  event  the  determination  of  the  Umpire  shall  be  final,  and  subject 
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to  no  further  appeal  and  shall  go  into  full  force  and  effect:  or  the  subcom- 
mittee may  refer  the  appeal  to  the  Executive  Council  Article  XX  Appeals 
Committee  consisting  of  the  President,  the  Secretary -Treasurer,  the  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  and  [seven]  nine  Vice  Presidents  drawn  from  various 
sectors  of  the  labor  movement,  in  which  event  the  determination  of  the 
Umpire  shall  be  automatically  stayed  pending  disposition  of  the  appeal  by 
the  Committee. 

(b)  The  [seven]  nine  Vice  Presidents  on  the  Appeals  Committee  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  and  shall 
serve  two-year  temis.  The  President  shall  not  [re-nominate  more  than  four 
of  the  Vice  Presidents  initially  appointed  to  the  Committee  for  a  second  term 
or]  nominate  a  Vice  President  to  serve  for  more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 
[One  of  the  two  Executive  Officers  and  five  of  the  seven  Vice  Presidents 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  J  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  seven  members  of 
the  Committee,  at  least  one  of  whom  is  an  Executive  Officer. 

(c)  The  Appeals  Committee  shall  have  full  and  final  authority  to  establish 
its  procedures,  to  issue  preliminary  orders  and  to  affirm,  reverse,  amend  or 
modify  the  Umpire's  decision  under  appeal. 

( d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Executive  Council  shall  have  full 
and  final  authority  on  its  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  any  affiliate  to 
consider  policy  questions  under  Article  XX  and  to  issue  from  time  to  time 
policy  statements  having  prospective  effect  on  the  implementation  of  Article 
XX.  which  statements  shall,  from  the  date  issued,  supersede  inconsistent 
prior  policy  statements  and  case  decisions. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  Facilitating  the  President's 

AMENDMENT  NO.  6  and  the  Executive  Council's 

Discretion  to  Appoint  Committees 

HANLEY:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  6.  entitled  "Facilitating 
the  President's  and  the  Executive  Council's  Discretion  to  Appoint  Committees." 
has  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  for  recommendation  to  the  conven- 
tion. It  can  be  found  on  page  78  of  the  Resolutions  and  Constitutional  Amendments 
booklet. 

Article  XII.  Section  1.  requires  the  president  to  appoint  15  particular  standing 
committees,  described  by  name  and  function,  and  to  appoint  such  other  committees 
as  may.  from  time  to  time,  be  necessary.  This  provision  has  stood  essentially 
unchanged  for  42  years. 

After  last  year's  committee  reorganization,  there  are  now  31  committees,  and 
three  of  the  constitutionally  required  committees  no  longer  exist — and  the  consti- 
tution's description  of  the  1 5  required  committees  no  longer  reflects  actual  practice. 
It  is  clear  that  Article  XII,  Section  1.  no  longer  serves  the  changing  priorities  and 
programs  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  Executive  Council  and  its  Committee  2000  have  been  reassessing  the 
committee  structure  and  believe  that  greater  flexibility  is  needed  now  in  order  to 
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permit  the  President  and  the  Council  to  experiment  with  committees  and  determine 
how  they  may  best  be  useful.  The  committee  believes  that  the  President  and  the 
Council  should  have  unrestricted  discretion  to  create  and  change  committees. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  6  be 
adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

CAREY:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  6. 
Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

CAREY:  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Proposed  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment No.  6.  All  those  in  favor  of  adopting  the  amendment  will  signify  by  saying 
aye.  Opposed? 

The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Facilitating  the  President's  and  the  Executive  Council's 
Discretion  to  Appoint  Committees 

Article  XII,  Section  1.  requires  the  President  to  appoint  15  particular  standing 
committees  described  by  name  and  function,  and  to  appoint  "such  other  commit- 
tees as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary."  Following  last  year's  committee 
reorganization,  there  are  now  26  committees  and  five  subcommittees,  but  three  of 
the  constitutionally  required  committees — Research,  Social  Security  and  Veterans 
Affairs — no  longer  exist.  And,  the  Constitution's  descriptions  of  the  15  required 
committees  no  longer  reflect  actual  practice  in  several  other  respects. 

The  various  divergences  between  the  Constitution  and  actual  committee  prac- 
tice reflect  the  fact  that  Article  XII,  Section  1 — essentially  unchanged  during  42 
years — no  longer  reflects  the  changing  priorities  and  programs  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
Simply  amending  the  Constitution  to  conform  with  current  committee  practice 
would  invite  later  technical  noncompliance  with  the  Constitution  as  committee 
practice  further  evolves. 

The  Executive  Council  and  its  Committee  2000  have  been  reassessing  the 
committee  structure  and  believe  that  greater  flexibility  is  needed  now  in  order  to 
permit  the  President  and  the  Council  to  experiment  with  the  committee  structure 
and  determine  how  committees  may  best  be  useful.  The  Council  believes  that  this 
would  be  most  effectively  pursued  by  according  the  President  and  the  Council 
unrestricted  discretion  to  create  and  change  committees,  as  well  as  to  clarify  their 
respective  roles  in  making  committee  appointments. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  that  the  text  of  Article  XII,  Section 
1,  be  deleted  and  replaced  with  the  following  language: 

The  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council,  shall  create 
such  committees  as  may  be  necessary  or  advisable  in  order  to  pursue 
the  objects  of  the  Federation  and  develop  and  implement  policies  of  the 
Executive  Council.  Committees  shall  be  composed  of  Executive  Council 
members  and  such  other  persons  as  the  President  appoints. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  Four- Year  Term 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  7  AND  8 

and 

SUBSTITUTE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  A 

HANLEY:  I  now  take  particular  satisfaction  in  directing  your  attention  to 
Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  7.  entitled  "Four- Year  Term."  It  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant  Employees.  Proposed 
Constitutional  Amendment  No.  8.  entitled  "Setting  Officers'  Terms  of  Office  to 
Four  Years."  has  been  submitted  also  by  the  United  Association.  These  proposals 
can  be  found  on  pages  76  and  77  of  the  Resolutions  and  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments booklet. 

Each  of  these  proposals  would  change  the  term  of  office  of  AFL-CIO  offi- 
cers— the  President.  Secretary-Treasurer,  the  Executive  Vice  President  and  the  5 1 
Vice  Presidents — from  two  years  to  four  years. 

The  committee  unanimously  agreed  that  a  four-year  term  is  preferable  to  the  current 
two-year  term  because  it  gives  an  administration  adequate  time  to  carry  out  the  policies 
and  programs  it  was  elected  to  accomplish,  and  the  four-year  term  is  more  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  office  of  officers  of  national  and  international  unions. 

The  committee  also  unanimously  agreed  that  this  amendment  should  go  into 
effect  for  the  terms  of  office  of  the  officers  to  be  elected  at  this  1997  convention, 
meaning  that  these  terms  would  extend  to  the  year  2001. 

The  committee  also  felt  that  the  AFL-CIO  should  continue  to  hold  its  conven- 
tion every  two  years;  so  with  a  four-year  term,  the  officers  would  be  elected  at 
alternating  conventions. 

Because  each  of  the  proposed  term-of-office  amendments  would  revise  a 
different  but  necessary  section  of  the  constitution,  and  because  they  were  drafted 
independently  of  each  other,  the  committee  has  drafted  a  substitute  amendment  to 
harmonize  them  and  carry  out  their  intent. 

Constitution  Committee  Substitute  Amendment  A.  which  has  been  distributed 
to  all  the  delegates,  creates  the  four-year  term  of  office  and  retains  the  two-year 
convention  cycle. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Proposed  Substitute  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment A  be  adopted  and  that  no  further  action  be  taken  on  the  Proposed  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  Nos.  7  and  8. 1  move  for  adoption. 

CAREY:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  proposed  Substitute  Constitution  Amendment 
A  and  to  take  no  further  action  on  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendments  Nos.  7 
and  8.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

CAREY:  Is  there  any  discussion? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Proposed  Substitute  Constitution  Amend- 
ment A  and  to  take  no  further  action  on  the  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendments 
Nos.  7  and  8.  All  those  in  favor  will  signify  by  saying  aye.  Nay? 

The  motion  is  carried.  (Applause) 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The 
resolutions  covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order. ) 
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Adopting  Four- Year  Terms  of  Office 


Article  V,  Section  3  : 

(a)  Beginning  in  1997,  [TJthe  officers  shall  be  elected  [by]  at  every 
other  regular  [the]  convention^]  tor  a  term  of  four  years. 

(b)  The  election  shall  be  conducted  by  written  ballot,  with  each  affiliate 
having  the  number  of  votes  to  which  it  is  entitled  on  a  roll-call  vote,  as 
provided  in  Article  IV. 

(c)  Nominations  shall  take  place  on  the  third  mid  election  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  Convention,  provided  that  the  time  of  the  nominations  and  election 
may  be  altered  by  the  delegates  at  the  first  day  of  the  Convention  by  majority 
vote. 

(d)  The  Executive  Officers  shall  be  elected  by  majority  vote.  In  the  event 
that  more  than  two  candidates  are  nominated  for  President,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, or  Executive  Vice  President,  and  no  one  candidate  receives  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast,  all  except  the  two  candidates  receiving  the  highest  votes 
shall  be  eliminated  from  the  list  of  candidates  and  a  second  vote  taken. 

(e)  The  Vice  Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  plurality  vote,  and  the  51 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected.  In  the 
event  of  a  tie  vote,  a  second  vote  will  be  taken  only  among  the  candidates 
whose  tie  prevented  the  election  of  5 1  Vice  Presidents.  The  candidates  for 
Vice  President  shall  be  listed  on  the  ballot  in  the  order  in  which  nominated. 
Any  slate  for  vice  presidential  candidates  presented  by  the  Convention 
during  the  nomination  process  shall  devote  no  less  than  10  positions  to 
carrying  out  the  commitment  to  an  Executive  Council  that  is  broadly 
representative  of  the  diversity  of  the  membership  of  the  labor  movement, 
including  its  women  members  and  its  members  of  color.  Each  ballot  must, 
to  be  valid,  be  voted  for  5 1  candidates  for  Vice  President  and  must  cast  the 
full  voting  strength  of  the  delegate  or  affiliate  voting. 

(f)  The  ballot  shall  be  signed  by  the  delegate  voting  and  shall  show  the 
affiliate  and  the  voting  strength  of  the  delegate.  If  an  affiliate  votes  by  bloc, 
the  ballot  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  delegation  and  shall  show 
the  affiliate  and  its  voting  strength. 

(g)  Each  candidate  may  designate  an  observer  who  may  be  present  during 
the  tabulation  of  the  signed  ballots. 

(h)  The  results  of  the  election,  including  each  delegate's  vote,  shall 
become  an  official  part  of  the  convention  record. 


Article  V,  Section  4  : 

Each  officer  elected  at  the  convention  shall  take  office  immediately  upon  his 
or  her  election  and  shall  serve  until  his  or  her  successor  is  elected  [at  the  next  regular 
convention]. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  Exclusion  of  Railroad  Employers 

AMENDMENT  NO.  9  from  Article  XX  Coverage 

HANLEY:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  9.  entitled  "'Exclusion  of 
Railroad  Employers  from  Article  XX  Coverage,"  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  It  can  be  found  on  page  78  of  the  Resolu- 
tions and  Constitutional  Amendments  booklet. 

This  proposal  would  amend  Article  XX  to  exempt  from  that  section's  coverage 
railroad  employers  with  fewer  than  200  employees  who  are  subject  to  repre- 
sentation under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

The  purpose  and  impact  of  this  proposal  are  not  immediately  apparent.  Article 
XX,  Section  2.  which  protects  established  collective  bargaining  relationships, 
currently  covers  the  entire  railroad  industry. 

The  committee  understands  that  a  number  of  unions  that  are  active  in  the  railroad 
industry  are — or  until  very  recently,  were — unaware  of  this  proposal,  and  that  they 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  it  and  offer  their  views.  Also,  the  Executive 
Council  Committee  on  Article  XX  and  Article  XXI  Review,  which  ordinarily  reviews 
proposals  for  amendments  to  Article  XX  and  Executive  Council  policy  statements  that 
interpret  Article  XX.  has  not  been  presented  with  this  proposal  either. 

The  Constitution  Committee  recommends  that  the  convention  refer  this 
amendment  to  the  Executive  Council,  with  the  further  recommendation  that  the 
council  then  refer  to  the  Committee  on  Article  XX  and  Article  XXI  Review  for  its 
consideration  of  full  consultation  with  all  interested  unions,  and  I  so  move. 

CAREY:  The  motion  is  to  refer  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  9  to 
the  Executive  Council.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

CAREY:  Discussion?  Mike  3.  Mac  Fleming. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  M.A.  "MAC"  FLEMING:  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  just  give  you  just  a  little  bit  more  information  about  this.  I  can  understand  the 
committee's  concern  in  some  regards  when  you  talk  about  exceptions  to  Article 
XX  because  of  all  the  ramifications  it  could  have. 

The  primary  purpose  that  the  rail  unions  have  in  recommending  this  change  is 
the  difficulty  we  have  in  organizing  shortline.  small  properties  on  the  railroad 
where  we  need  all  the  assistance  we  can  get.  With  nine  unions,  it's  very  difficult 
to  establish  jurisdiction  sometimes. 

We  do  not  have  a  successorship  clause,  as  some  unions  do.  when  these  shortline 
spinoffs  occur.  We  need  all  the  assistance  we  can  get. 

I'd  like  to  clarify,  foremost,  that  we're  talking  about  unorganized  properties. 
We  look  forward  to  further  discussion  with  the  Executive  Council  and  the 
Committee  on  Article  XX.  Thank  you. 

CAREY:  Thank  you.  No  further  discussion? 

The  question  is  on  the  referral  of  the  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No. 
9  to  the  Executive  Council.  All  those  in  favor  of  referring  the  amendment  will 
signify  by  saying  aye.  Opposed? 

The  motion  is  carried.  Thanks.  Mac. 

(The  text  of  the  referred  resolution  appeal  s  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.  ) 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  Authorizing  the  Executive  Council 

AMENDMENT  NO.  10  to  Modify  the  Executive  Officers' 

Pension  Benefits  to  Address 
Changes  in  Tax  Laws 

HANLEY:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  10.  entitled  ""Authorizing 
Executive  Council  to  Modify  the  Executive  Officers'  Pension  Benefits  to  Address 
Changes  in  Tax  Laws,"  has  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  for  recom- 
mendation to  this  convention.  It  was  distributed  to  the  delegates  earlier  today.  This 
amendment  is  proposed  because  of  recent  changes  in  the  tax  laws. 

Section  9  provides  a  pension  benefit  for  the  AFL-CIO  executive  officers,  which 
has  been  in  the  constitution  for  many  years.  Until  the  recent  changes  in  the  tax 
code,  the  benefit  was  not  taxed  until  it  was  paid  upon  retirement. 

Now.  however,  because  the  federation  is  a  nonprofit  institution  and  because 
this  benefit  is  considered  a  nonqualified  pension  benefit,  the  benefit  will  be  taxed 
at  the  point  that  it  becomes  vested — even  if  the  officer  has  not  yet  retired  and  thus 
is  not  yet  eligible  to  receive  the  benefit. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  give  the  Executive  Council  the  authority  to 
address  these  unintended  consequences  by  permitting  officers  to  cash  out  pan  of 
the  benefit  after  it  becomes  vested  in  order  to  pay  the  necessary  taxes.  At  retirement, 
the  benefit  would  then  be  reduced  because  of  the  cash-out.  This  would  not 
constitute  an  improvement  to  the  benefit  in  any  way. 

The  amendment  would  also  grant  the  Executive  Council  authority  to  decide 
how  employment  taxes  such  as  Social  Security  and  Medicare  ought  to  be 
handled,  since  nonqualified  benefits  are  treated  as  regular  compensation  from 
an  employer. 

Because  of  the  recent  changes  to  the  tax  laws  and  because  such  laws  may  change 
again,  the  committee  and  the  Executive  Council  believe  that  the  council  should 
have  the  authority  to  administer  the  benefit  in  a  flexible  manner,  reflecting  the  tax 
obligations  that  may  exist. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  recommends  that  Proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  10  be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

CAREY:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No. 
10.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

CAREY:  Seconded.  Any  discussion? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No. 
10.  All  those  in  favor  of  adopting  the  amendment  will  signify  by  saying  aye. 
Opposed,  nay. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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Authorizing  the  Executive  Council  to  Modify 
Executive  Officers'  Pension  Benefit  Fund  to 
Address  Changes  in  Tax  Laws 
Article  V,  Section  9: 

The  President.  Secretary -Treasurer,  and  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Fed- 
eration, or  any  one  of  them,  after  having  served  five  years  as  an  Executive  Officer 
of  the  Federation  and  either  having  reached  age  65  or  having  served  in  any  capacity 
a  total  of  20  years  with  any  organization  affiliated  with  the  Federation,  and/or  with 
the  Federation,  shall  upon  leaving  office,  have  the  title  of  President  Emeritus. 
Secretary-Treasurer  Emeritus,  and  Executive  Vice  President  Emeritus  and  shall 
render  such  service  to  the  Federation  in  an  advisory  and  consultative  status  as  is 
mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Executive  Council  and  the  emeritus  officer.  The 
President  Emeritus.  Secretary-Treasurer  Emeritus,  and  Executive  Vice  President 
Emeritus,  shall,  in  consideration  of  their  active  service  prior  to  leaving  office,  be 
afforded  for  life  a  pension,  payable  weekly,  in  an  annual  amount  equal  to  60  percent 
of  either  the  highest  annual  salary  received  as  an  Executive  Officer  or  thereafter 
paid  to  the  corresponding  Executive  Officer  of  this  Federation,  whichever  is 
greater.  If.  after  attaining  eligibility  for  this  pension,  such  Executive  Officer  shall 
die.  either  before  or  after  receiving  such  pension,  the  Officer's  surviving  spouse 
shall  be  paid  an  annual  annuity  for  life,  payable  in  weekly  installments,  of  30 
percent  of  either  the  highest  salary  received  by  such  Executive  Officer,  as  an 
Executive  Officer,  or  thereafter  paid  to  the  corresponding  Executive  Officer  of  this 
Federation,  whichever  is  greater.  The  Executive  Council  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  enter  into  a  legal  and  binding  agreement  with  the  President,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
and  with  the  Executive  Vice  President  to  make  these  retirement  compensation  and 
annuity  benefits  payable  by  the  Federation  for  their  intended  duration  pursuant  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Section.  The  Executive  Council  is  also  author- 
ized to  provide,  after  such  benefits  become  non-forfeitable,  for  (a)  the  cash-out 
of  a  portion  of  these  retirement  compensation  and  annuity  benefits  (through 
accelerated  payment  of  the  present  value  thereof)  where  the  officer  will  be 
subject  to  taxes  on  the  value  of  benefits  not  yet  otherwise  payable,  and  (b) 
appropriate  arrangements,  including  payment  by  the  Federation,  for  pay- 
ment of  employment  taxes  attributable  to  these  retirement  compensation  and 
annuity  benefits. 

ffffff 

CAREY:  I  would  like  to  personally  thank  Ed  Hanley  and  the  entire  committee 
for  the  assistance  we  needed  in  getting  these  amendments  prepared  and  accom- 
plished. Thank  you.  President  Sweeney.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Ron  Carey  and  Ed  Hanley,  for  your  report  on  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendments. 

I'll  now  call  upon  Secretary -Treasurer  Rich  Trumka  for  some  announcements. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  a  very  few  important  announcements.  First,  a  reminder.  The  conven- 
tion will  convene  tomorrow  one  half-hour  earlier  than  was  originally  scheduled. 
We  will  resume  at  9  a.m.  rather  than  9:30.  That's  9  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

Another  agenda  note:  Convention  delegates  will  take  up  Resolution  5  on  the 
American  economy  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  during  the  morning  session,  rather  than 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  as  was  originally  planned. 

Don't  forget  that  for  tonight's  boat  ride — and  the  boat  ride  is  for  both  delegates 
and  guests — hosted  by  the  Steelworkers.  free  buses  will  leave  from  the  Westin 
William  Perm  Hotel  and  the  DoubleTree  Hotel  at  6:30.  not  the  Convention  Center. 

Or.  if  you  want  to  walk,  you  can  get  a  map  and  more  information  at  the  information 
desk  out  here.  Be  sure  to  get  your  tickets  for  Wednesday  night's  Labor  Rock  concert 
at  the  Union  Shoppe  in  Union  City  or  directly  by  calling  the  Benedum  Theater. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Pittsburgh  labor  community  is  hosting  a  number  of 
commemorative  events  this  week.  The  next  one  is  tomorrow  during  the  midday 
break  when  an  historical  marker  will  be  unveiled  at  the  site  of  the  founding 
convention  of  the  CIO.  For  details,  see  the  fliers  at  the  information  desk. 

Finally,  I  want  to  also  encourage  all  of  you  to  attend  the  COPE  breakfast  with 
President  Sweeney,  Executive  Vice  President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  and 
myself  tomorrow  morning  at  7:30.  The  breakfast  will  be  held  at  the  DoubleTree 
Hotel  at  the  Westmoreland  Room.  That's  the  Westmoreland  Room,  not  the 
Allegheny  Room  as  listed  in  your  invitation.  Admission  is  with  a  COPE  pin  that 
will  be  sold  at  the  breakfast  for  $50. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  announcements. 

SWEENEY:  Thanks.  Rich.  There  is  just  one  short  thing  I  want  to  mention 
before  we  recess  for  the  day.  At  the  1995  convention,  a  constitutional  amendment 
was  passed  which  authorized  the  Executive  Council  to  enact  an  ethical  practice 
code.  The  federation  has  not  implemented  such  a  code  since  1957.  And  the  '57 
code  has  become  obsolete  in  many  respects,  especially  with  the  passing  of 
Landrum-Gnffin  in  1959  and  ERISA  in  1974. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Ethical  Practice  Committee,  chaired  by  Vice  President 
Jim  Norton,  developed  a  new  code.  In  the  process,  the  committee  received  some 
very  helpful  suggestions  and  comments  from  a  number  of  your  unions. 

Many  of  these  were  incorporated  into  the  final  version,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council.  A  copy  of  our  new  code,  which 
applies  to  officers  and  managerial  employees  of  the  federation,  as  well  as  the  state 
federations  and  central  labor  councils,  has  been  distributed  to  all  delegates  today. 

We're  proud  to  have  a  strong  code  like  this,  and  I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Jim 
Norton  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  committee:  Mac  Fleming.  Pat  Friend, 
Mike  Goodwin,  Frank  Hanley,  Jim  La  Sala  and  John  Sturdivant,  as  well  as  all 
others  who  contributed  to  this  process,  for  their  good  work. 

The  convention  stands  in  recess  until  tomorrow  morning  at  9:00.  Thank  you. 

(At  5:08  p.m.,  Monday,  Sept.  22.  1997,  the  convention  was  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  9  a.m..  Tuesday.  Sept.  23.  1997.) 
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SECOND  DAY— MORNING  SESSION 
Tuesday,  Sept.  23,  1997 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.m..  President  Sweeney  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  J.  SWEENEY:  Good  morning.  The  22nd  convention  of 
the  AFL-CIO  will  now  come  to  order.  (Applause) 

There  has  always  been  a  strong  connection  between  spiritual  values  and  our 
movement  for  worker  justice.  We  are  pleased  to  have  built  a  close  and  fruitful 
relationship  with  the  National  Interfaith  Committee  for  Worker  Justice,  based  in 
Chicago.  I  want  to  thank  the  Interfaith  Committee  for  its  work  with  our  Union 
Cities  and  CLCs.  Together,  they  helped  nearly  300  churches  in  some  20  cities 
sponsor  presentations  by  union  activists  on  the  Sunday  before  Labor  Day.  I  would 
especially  like  to  acknowledge  the  work  of  Kim  Bobo.  executive  director  of  the 
committee,  who  is  here  with  us  this  morning. 

Kim  and  the  Interfaith  Committee  have  arranged  to  have  a  group  of  young 
seminary  students  and  representatives  of  several  faith  communities  as  our  special 
guests  at  this  convention. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Kim  Bobo  to  introduce  our  guests,  who  will  then  open  our 
meeting  today  with  a  prayer.  Kim.  (Applause) 

INVOCATION 

KIM  BOBO:  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Brendan  Currin.  a  Dominican 
seminary  student  from  St.  Aquinas;  Alyce  Gowdy-Wright.  who  is  with  the 
Unitarian  Universalist  Association  in  D.C.;  Tomi  Ingram,  a  seminary  student  at 
New  Brunswick  Seminary  in  New  Jersey;  Father  Sinclair  Oubre.  who  is  with  the 
Diocese  of  Beaumont:  Neil  Puzzulo  of  Glenmary  Seminary  from  Washington. 
D.C.;  M.J.  Romano  from  Eden  Theological  Seminary  in  St.  Louis;  and  Kristi 
Sanford.  a  Lutheran  volunteer  based  in  Chicago. 

I'm  delighted  to  be  here  this  morning.  The  union  struggle  for  justice  needs  the  faith 
community  and  the  faith  community  needs  you.  Indeed.  I  believe  you  are  truly  the 
ministers  of  the  scriptures,  and  thanks  be  to  God  for  your  ministry  of  justice. 

For  our  invocation  and  prayer  this  morning,  we  ask  you  to  join  us.  When  we 
say.  *'Oh  God  of  justice,"  you  respond  with,  "'Hear  our  prayer." 

...The  various  seminarians  led  the  delegation  in  prayer  as  follows: 

We  invite  those  who  are  able  to  rise  at  this  time  and  join  us. 

As  the  prophet  Mica  tells  us  in  Chapter  6,  Verse  8,  "He  has  told  you.  oh  mortal, 
what  is  good.  And  what  does  the  Lord  require  of  you  but  to  do  justice  and  to  love 
kindness  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God." 

Oh  God  of  justice. 

Hear  our  prayer. 

We  thank  You.  gracious  Lord,  for  those  who  came  before  us,  for  our  forefathers 
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and  mothers  who  gave  their  time  and  energy,  and  sometimes  even  their  lives,  in 
this  struggle  for  freedom. 

Oh  God  of  justice. 

Hear  our  prayer. 

God  of  all  grace  and  mercy,  we  offer  prayers  of  thanksgiving  for  the  people.  You 
have  gathered  here  today  and  for  their  concern  for  the  rights  of  the  least  of  Your  people . 
Oh  God  of  justice. 
Hear  our  prayer. 

God,  we  ask  You  for  Your  blessing  and  Your  guidance  as  we  and  the  many 
workers  around  the  world  continue  to  fight  for  justice  in  the  days  and  years  to  come 
in  building  Your  kingdom. 

O  God  of  justice. 

Hear  our  prayer. 

This  is  the  kind  of  fast  that  God  has  chosen:  to  loose  the  chains  of  injustice  and  untie 
the  cords  of  the  yoke,  to  set  the  oppressed  free  and  break  every  yoke.  Is  it  not  to  share 
your  food  with  the  hungry  and  to  provide  the  poor  wanderer  with  shelter  ?  When  you 
see  the  naked,  clothe  them.  And  not  to  turn  away  from  your  own  flesh  and  blood.  Then 
your  light  will  break  forth  like  the  dawn,  and  your  healing  will  quickly  appear. 

Then  your  righteousness  shall  go  before  you,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
your  rear  guard.  Then  you  will  call  and  the  Lord  will  answer.  You  will  cry  for  help 
and  God  will  say,  "Here  am  I."  Oh  God  of  justice. 

Hear  our  prayer. 

And  the  people  said  "Amen." 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  all  very  much  for  those  inspiring  words.  (Applause) 

Today,  our  convention  theme  is  "Making  Government  Work  for  Working 
Families" — and  the  program  resolution  we'll  be  taking  up  later  this  morning  aims 
to  put  us  on  track  to  doing  exactly  that.  Throughout  the  day.  we"ll  be  considering 
some  important  resolutions  on  our  national  policies.  We'll  hear  from  a  member  of 
Congress  who's  fighting  as  hard  as  any  to  make  government  work  for  working 
families — Congressman  Dick  Gephardt  will  join  us  later  this  morning — as  well  as 
from  our  new  Secretary  of  Labor.  Alexis  Herman. 

And  this  afternoon,  we'll  take  a  close-up  look  at  our  new  "common  sense 
economics"  program,  get  some  firsthand  accounts  from  the  recent  Working  Women's 
Conference  and  hear  from  some  important  allies:  Bob  White  from  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress  and  Elisa  Sanchez  of  the  National  Latina  organization.  MANA. 

But  first.  I'd  like  to  call  on  Vice  President  Vincent  Sombrotto  for  a  report  on 
the  Credentials  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 
(Resumed) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  VINCENT  SOMBROTTO:  Thank  you.  Brother  Sweeney. 
Since  the  Credentials  Committee  last  reported,  30  additional  delegates  and 
eight  additional  alternates  who  were  accredited  and  have  been  approved  by  the 
committee  have  registered. 
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The  Credentials  Committee  recommends  that  the  additional  delegates  and 
alternates  be  seated.  No  delegates  who  are  seated  have  notified  the  registration 
office  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  serve  as  delegates.  The  complete  list  of 
delegates  and  alternates  at  this  time  is  being  submitted  for  the  record.  I  move 
adoption  of  the  Credentials  Committee  report. 

SWEENEY:  You've  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

SWEENEY:  Any  discussion?  Motion  and  a  second  to  adopt  the  second  report 
of  the  Credentials  Committee.  All  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed. 

The  motion  is  carried.  Thank  you  very  much,  Vinnie. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  federation  has  been  uniquely  honored  with  leaders 
who  have  believed  in  and  served  the  cause  of  justice  for  working  people  every  day 
of  their  lives. 

There  are  no  finer  examples  of  stewardship  to  these  high  principles  than  our 
own  two  emeritus  presidents.  Lane  Kirkland  and  Tom  Donahue. 

Throughout  their  lives  in  the  labor  movement — as  leaders  in  their  own  unions 
and  in  their  own  terms  as  our  officers — Lane  and  Tom  served  our  movement  with 
integrity,  courage  and  commitment  and  with  a  deep  belief  that  in  its  solidarity,  this 
federation  is  a  powerful  and  undefeatable  force  that  can  uplift  the  lives  of  working 
families  everywhere. 

The  Executive  Council  has  adopted  two  resolutions  for  consideration  by  this 
convention  which  would  officially  recognize  Lane  Kirkland  and  Tom  Donahue 
for  their  distinguished  service. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Executive  Vice  President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  to  read 
the  resolution  honoring  Tom  Donahue. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  38        Resolution  on  Thomas  R.  Donahue 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LINDA  CHAVEZ-THOMPSON: 
Throughout  his  distinguished  career.  Thomas  R.  Donahue  dedicated  his  life,  first 
and  foremost,  to  the  empowerment  of  every  working  man  and  woman  through  the 
strength  and  democracy  of  a  union.  He  began  his  service  in  the  labor  movement 
as  an  organizer  for  the  Retail  Clerks  International  Union  in  1948.  He  carried  his 
constant  belief  in  the  power  and  the  obligations  of  organizing  through  his  years  as 
an  officer  of  Service  Employees  Local  32B.  as  national  vice  president  of  SEIU  and 
his  leave  to  serve  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  George  Meany*s  valued 
executive  assistant  and  throughout  his  creative,  diligent  and  responsible  term  as 
the  AFL-CIO  secretary -treasurer  and  as  its  president. 

As  an  officer  of  this  federation.  Tom  Donahue  was  unfaltering  in  his  conviction 
that  the  AFL-CIO  should  be  a  source  of  strength  and  support  for  the  labor 
movement  to  help  it  rise  to  any  challenge  and  overcome  any  adversity  and  that  it 
should  inspire  and  sustain  the  efforts  of  every  union  to  grow  and  prosper  as  a  vibrant 
voice  for  working  families. 

With  his  innovative  ideas  and  eloquent  persuasion.  Tom  Donahue's  energy  and 
vision  helped  to  challenge  the  federation  and  every  affiliated  union  to  find 
pragmatic  ways  to  reinvigorate  our  spirit,  rebuild  our  strength  and  serve  our 
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members.  Tom  Donahue's  value  and  service  to  this  movement  go  beyond  his 
vision,  his  eloquence  and  his  pragmatism  to  the  personal  honor,  values,  integrity 
and  high  principles  that  define  his  character — to  his  love  of  country,  of  family  and 
the  cause  of  justice  and  dignity. 

With  the  greatest  appreciation  and  respect,  this  22nd  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  AFL-CIO  extends  its  thanks  and  gratitude  to  Thomas  R.  Donahue  for  his 
lifetime  of  service  to  this  federation  and  the  workers  we  serve. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

SWEENEY:  You've  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

SWEENEY:  Any  discussion?  The  motion  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No. 
38.  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  All  opposed? 

The  motion  is  carried.  (Applause) 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

President  Emeritus  Thomas  R.  Donahue 

Throughout  his  distinguished  career,  Thomas  R.  Donahue  dedicated  his  life 
first  and  foremost  to  the  empowerment  of  every  working  man  and  woman  through 
the  strength  and  democracy  of  a  union. 

He  began  his  service  in  the  labor  movement  as  an  organizer  for  the  Retail  Clerks 
International  Union  in  1948.  and  he  carried  his  constant  belief  in  the  power  and 
the  obligations  of  organizing  through  his  years  as  an  officer  of  Service  Employees 
Local  32B,  as  national  vice  president  of  SEIU,  in  his  leave  to  serve  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  as  George  Meany's  valued  executive  assistant,  and  throughout 
his  creative,  diligent  and  responsible  term  as  the  AFL-CIO's  secretary-treasurer 
and  as  its  president. 

As  an  officer  of  this  Federation.  Tom  Donahue  was  unfaltering  in  his  conviction 
that  the  AFL-CIO  should  be  a  source  of  strength  and  support  for  the  labor 
movement  to  help  it  rise  to  any  challenge  and  overcome  any  adversity,  and  that  it 
should  inspire  and  sustain  the  efforts  of  every  union  to  grow  and  prosper  as  a  vibrant 
voice  for  working  families. 

With  his  innovative  ideas  and  eloquent  persuasion.  Tom  Donahue's  energy  and 
vision  helped  to  challenge  the  Federation  and  every  affiliated  union  to  find 
pragmatic  ways  to  reinvigorate  our  spirit,  rebuild  our  strength  and  serve  our 
members. 

Tom  Donahue's  value  and  service  to  this  movement  go  beyond  his  vision,  his 
eloquence,  and  his  pragmatism  to  the  personal  honor,  values,  integrity  and  high 
principles  that  define  his  character — to  his  love  of  country,  of  family  and  the  cause 
of  justice  and  dignity. 

With  the  greatest  appreciation  and  respect,  this  22nd  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  AFL-CIO  extends  its  thanks  and  gratitude  to  Thomas  R.  Donahue  for  his 
lifetime  of  service  to  this  Federation  and  the  workers  we  serve. 
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SWEENEY:  I  would  now  like  to  ask  Secretary-Treasurer  Rich  Trumka  to  read 
the  resolution  honoring  President  Emeritus  Lane  Kirkland. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  37  Resolution  on  Lane  Kirkland 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

For  more  than  50  years,  from  his  first  day  as  a  member  of  the  Masters,  Mates  and 
Pilots  through  his  distinguished  stewardship  as  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Lane 
KirkJand  served  the  cause  of  justice,  dignity,  freedom  and  union  for  every  working 
man  and  woman.  Taking  office  as  president  of  this  federation  as  it  reached  its  centennial 
and  with  an  ardent  respect  for  the  accomplishments  of  those  who  had  preceded  him. 
Lane  Kirkland 's  strength,  intellect  and  vision  moved  the  American  labor  movement 
steadfastly  into  its  second  century,  unified  in  spirit  and  resolute  in  purpose. 

In  his  term  of  office,  he  met  with  every  rigorous  challenge  that  he  had  set  for 
himself  and  for  our  movement:  to  honor  the  past,  but  prepare  ourselves  and  our 
unions  to  face  the  demands  of  today  with  courage  and  resilience:  to  acknowledge 
essential  change  and  respond  with  confidence  and  vigor  to  the  challenges  of  the 
future;  to  value  the  richness  and  the  variety  within  our  movement  and  yet  harness 
the  formidable  power  of  our  solidarity  as  an  awesome  instrument  for  social 
progress;  and  to  accept  as  our  most  important  and  enduring  mandate  the  challenge 
to  educate,  agitate  and  above  all  else,  to  organize. 

For  his  dedicated  stewardship  to  the  labor  movement  through  difficult  and  perilous 
economic  and  political  adversity,  for  his  personal  dedication  to  human  rights,  social 
justice  and  freedom  of  association  for  every  worker,  for  his  diligent  efforts  to  bring  the 
American  labor  movement  to  the  greatest  unity  in  its  history,  for  Ins  fulfillment  of  his 
promise  to  widen  the  doors  of  leadership  in  the  federation  to  women  and  to  people  of 
every  color  and  background  and  for  his  courageous  support  for  free  trade  unions  around 
the  world  that  helped  to  change  the  course  of  modem  history,  tins  22nd  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  rises  in  a  vote  of  the  deepest  gratitude  and  heartfelt  thanks 
to  our  friend  and  our  brother.  President  Emeritus  Lane  Kirkland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  this  resolution  be  adopted. 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

SWEENEY:  You've  heard  the  motion,  and  it's  been  seconded.  Any  discussion? 

The  motion  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  37.  All  in  favor,  signify  by 
saying  aye.  All  opposed? 

The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
President  Emeritus  Lane  Kirkland 

For  more  than  50  years,  from  his  first  day  as  a  member  of  the  Masters,  Mates 
and  Pilots  through  his  distinguished  stewardship  as  president  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
Lane  Kirkland  served  the  cause  of  justice,  dignity,  freedom  and  union  for  every 
working  man  and  woman. 

Taking  office  as  president  of  this  Federation  as  it  reached  its  centennial — and  with 
an  ardent  respect  for  the  accomplishments  of  those  who  had  preceded  mm — Lane 
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Kirkland's  strength,  intellect  and  vision  moved  the  American  labor  movement 
steadfastly  into  its  second  century,  unified  in  spirit  and  resolute  in  purpose. 

In  his  term  of  office,  he  met  every  rigorous  challenge  that  he  had  set  for  himself 
and  for  our  movement: 

•  To  honor  the  past  but  prepare  ourselves  and  our  unions  to  face  the  demands 
of  today  with  courage  and  resilience; 

•  To  acknowledge  essential  change  and  respond  with  confidence  and  vigor 
to  the  challenges  of  the  future; 

•  To  value  the  richness  and  variety  within  our  movement  and  yet  harness 
the  formidable  power  of  our  solidarity  as  an  awesome  instrument  for  social 
progress; 

•  And  to  accept  as  our  most  important  and  enduring  mandate  the  challenge 
to  educate,  agitate  and  above  all  else  to  organize. 

For  his  dedicated  stewardship  of  the  labor  movement  through  difficult  and 
perilous  economic  and  political  adversity,  for  his  personal  dedication  to  human 
rights,  social  justice  and  freedom  of  association  for  every  worker,  for  his  diligent 
efforts  to  bring  the  American  labor  movement  to  the  greatest  unity  in  its  history, 
for  his  fulfillment  of  his  promise  to  widen  the  doors  of  leadership  in  this  Federation 
to  women  and  people  of  every  color  and  background,  and  for  his  courageous 
support  for  free  trade  unions  around  the  world  that  helped  to  change  the  course  of 
modern  history,  this  22nd  Biennial  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  rises  in  a  vote  of 
deepest  gratitude  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  our  friend  and  brother.  President  Emeritus 
Lane  Kirkland. 
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SWEENEY:  I  would  like  you  all  to  rise  and  give  a  vote  of  confidence  and 
support  to  our  two  presidents  emeritus.  (Standing  ovation) 

We  had  invited  both  Lane  and  Tom  to  the  convention  but.  unfortunately,  they 
were  not  able  to  attend. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Vice  President  Bahr.  Chair  of  the  Policy  Resolutions 
Committee,  to  continue  the  report  of  the  Policy  Resolutions  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  POLICY  RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE  (Resumed) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MORTON  BAHR:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Reso- 
lutions Committee  considered  Resolution  No.  5.  entitled  "'The  American  Econ- 
omy," page  12  of  the  resolutions  book.  The  secretary  will  report  on  that  resolution. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  5  The  American  Economy 

VICE  PRESIDENT  CLAYOLA  BROWN:  Good  morning.  Resolution  No.  5 
discusses  the  core  economic  issues  facing  American  working  people.  Its  primary 
theme  is  full  employment,  the  American  dream  and  increased  living  standards. 
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This  resolution  points  to  dramatic  economic  problems  facing  American  work- 
ers, including  growing  inequity  and  outrageous  CEO  pay,  the  shortsightedness  and 
anti-worker  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  policy  initiatives  needed 
to  solve  them.  It  calls  for  a  further  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  steps  to  reverse 
the  trend  toward  contingent  work  and  resistance  to  tax  cuts  and  corporate  welfare 
which  heavily  benefit  wealthy  Americans  and  corporations.  It  calls  upon  the 
AFL-CIO  to  continue  resisting  political  efforts  to  change  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  It  stresses  the  vital  importance  of  improving  urban  development  and 
transportation  policy  to  expand  jobs  and  promote  economic  fairness.  And  it  calls 
on  the  AFL-CIO  to  continue  to  resist  deregulation  of  various  industries. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  this  resolution,  and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  You  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  Seconded  from  the  floor.  The  Chair  recognizes — I  can't  see.  the  lights 
are  blinding  us,  but  George  Becker,  president  of  the  Steelworkers,  at  one  of  the 
mikes — mike  3. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GEORGE  BECKER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  this  resolution.  It's  an  excellent  statement  of  what's  wrong  in 
America  today  and  what  we  need  to  do  to  fix  it.  The  resolution  itself  focuses  on 
full  employment,  transforming  the  Federal  Reserve,  promoting  federal  invest- 
ments in  our  cities  and  in  the  infrastructure,  increasing  minimum  wage,  fighting 
equality  in  our  tax  code. 

These  are  all  very,  very  important  issues,  and  the  resolution  focuses  on  them 
properly.  But  we  need  to  be  clear  with  ourselves  and  our  members.  Brother 
Chairman.  The  core  of  what  we  believe  and  what  we  must  be  as  a  movement  is 
that  America  today  as  a  nation  serves  and  serves  well  the  interests  of  the  rich  and 
the  powerful  but  ignores  and  actively  disserves  the  interests  of  poor  and  working 
people. 

Our  society  is  being  divided  into  a  tiny  sliver  of  the  megarich — a  small  minority 
of  the  very  wealthy — and  a  group  for  whom  the  American  dream  has  become  just 
a  fleeting  image.  And  we  must  be  absolutely  clear  and  say  with  clarity  and 
simplicity  that  the  absolute  precondition  for  restoring  the  American  dream  is 
restoring  the  American  labor  movement.  (Applause) 

We  must  say  to  ourselves,  and  then  loudly  and  clearly  to  Americans  every- 
where, that  the  path  to  economic  prosperity  begins  with  a  union  card — that  a  strong, 
vibrant,  growing  labor  movement  is  the  cornerstone  to  real  economic  prosperity 
and  restoring  the  middle  class  in  America. 

Fellow  delegates,  restoring  the  American  labor  movement  must  be  our  central 
mission  if  we  are  going  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  working  class  in  America.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Microphone  No.  2.  Doug  Dority,  president  of  the  UFCW. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  DOUGLAS  DORITY:  I,  too,  stand  in  full  support  of  this 
resolution.  When  we  look  at  what's  going  on  in  this  country,  we  see  that  corporate 
profits  are  soaring,  productivity  is  soaring,  even  the  number  of  jobs  being  created 
is  soaring.  Unfortunately,  many  of  those  jobs  are  part-time  workers. 

But  what  we  really  see  soaring  is  the  compensation  of  CEOs  of  companies. 
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Thirty  years  ago.  the  compensation  for  CEOs  was  44  times  that  of  an  average 
worker's.  Today,  it's  200  times  the  amount  of  an  average  worker. 

You  know,  if  minimum  wage  had  gone  up  at  the  same  rate  that  CEO  compen- 
sation had  gone  up.  today  the  minimum  wage  would  be  $19  an  hour,  and  the 
average  American  in  this  country  would  make  S40  an  hour.  But  instead,  we  see 
workers  that  are  faced  with  downsizing,  outsourcing,  concern  for  their  job.  plant 
closings  and  going  south  of  the  border.  We  see  more  and  more  wealth  going  to  the 
hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  people. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  need  not  only  to  support  this  resolution,  but  we  need 
to  go  out  and  we  need  to  actively  fight  against  those  people  and  those  politicians 
that  are  helping  feed  this  insatiable  thirst  for  additional  profits.  I  stand  in  full 
support  of  this  resolution.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  microphone  No.  4. 

JAIME  MARTINEZ.  IUE:  Yes.  brother.  My  name  is  Jaime  Martinez,  and  as 
we  sit  here  today  as  delegates.  I  am  in  full  support  of  this  resolution.  Also,  to  get 
America  to  rebuild  America,  to  rebuild  America  with  decent  paying  jobs  for 
even  body,  union  jobs  and  organizing  the  unorganized  is  a  priority.  As  we  look 
out  in  our  communities,  we  have  people  that  are  suffering,  that  are  hurting. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  for  example,  there  is  a  very  important  bill  right  now:  the  Martinez 
public  works  job  bill.  H.R.  950.  is  a  matter  of  survival.  I  feel  that  we  should  support 
legislation  like  this  to  rebuild  America,  to  get  us  back  to  work  with  meaningful  paying 
jobs.  The  welfare  reform,  the  attacks  on  the  poor  and  especially  on  the  surveys  that 
recently  came  out.  scapegoating  Hispanics  and  the  Latinos,  saying  that  a  million 
Mexicans  were  coming  to  the  United  States  taking  our  jobs  per  year.  Only  105.000 
were  the  real  result  of  those  people,  but  they're  making  $5,000  a  year,  the  forgotten 
people.  We  need  to  bring  them  into  the  labor  movement.  We  need  to  talk  about  jobs 
to  rebuild  America  for  everybody  in  America,  because  the  immigrants  and  all  of  us 
together  go  hand-in-hand.  It  was  the  immigrants  that  built  this  country,  and  we  must 
support  legislation  like  the  Martinez  job  bill  to  rebuild  America.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  The  Chair  recognizes  Jack  Joyce,  president  of  the  Bricklayers. 

Jack  doesn't  seem  to  be  here.  There  are  no  other  delegates  at  any  mikes.  Before 
us  is  the  motion  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  5.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying 
aye.  Opposed,  nay? 

The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

The  American  Economy 

Around  the  world.  America  is  viewed  as  a  land  of  hope  and  opportunity. 
When  people  think  about  the  possibilities  of  life  in  our  modern  world,  the  words 
that  come  to  mind  are  "the  American  Dream." 

The  American  Dream  is  predicated  on  the  claim  that  if  you  work  hard  and  play 
by  the  rules,  you  can  achieve  a  comfortable  life  and  a  better  future  for  your  children. 
Behind  this  claim  lies  the  belief  that  hard  work  is  a  worthwhile  and  valuable  activity 
that  should  be  rewarded.  Anyone  who  wants  to  work  should  have  access  to  a  good 
job  that  pays  a  family  wage  and  thereby  supports  the  family  values  that  are  at  the 
core  of  the  American  Dream. 
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While  the  American  Dream  is  alive  and  well  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Americans,  its  reality  has  begun  to  languish  in  the  American  economy.  The  past 
20  years  have  seen  a  steady  erosion  of  the  family  wage,  an  erosion  that  has  been 
particularly  concentrated  among  those  already  earning  lower-than-average  wages. 
The  average  unemployment  rate  has  increased,  and  there  has  been  a  wide  increase 
in  economic  insecurity. 

The  most  important  job  of  the  American  labor  movement  is  to  reverse  these 
trends  and  see  that  the  American  Dream  enters  the  twenty-first  century  in  robust 
health.  To  this  end.  we  must  ensure  the  restoration  of  full  employment  and 
unionization  to  rebuild  the  family  wage.  Without  this,  all  else  fails,  for  we  will  be 
unable  to  support  the  family  values  that  are  the  core  of  our  national  agenda. 

Renewing  the  National  Commitment  to  Full  Employment 

A  secure  job  with  good  wages  and  benefits  for  everyone  who  wants  one  remains 
an  unfulfilled  need  for  millions  of  Americans,  and  it  is  the  top  economic  policy 
priority  of  the  AFL-CIO.  The  recent  reduction  in  the  official  unemployment  rate 
to  5  percent  is  welcome  news.  Unfortunately,  this  news  also  rings  hollow  to  the 
many  Americans  who  have  been  bypassed  by  the  current  economic  boom. 

Despite  steadily  rising  productivity,  workers  receive  12  percent  less  for  each 
hour  of  their  labor,  after  adjusting  for  inflation,  than  they  did  in  1973.  Their  pension 
and  health  care  coverage  has  also  decreased  sharply.  Downsizing  by  employers  in 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors  has  kept  layoffs  and  economic  insecurity  at  high 
levels,  despite  continuing  economic  expansion. 

Although  unemployment  is  low  by  the  standards  of  the  last  two  decades,  the 
June  1997  official  unemployment  rate  of  5  percent  is  still  a  full  percentage  point 
above  the  4  percent  goal  spelled  out  in  the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Act  of  1978.  better  known  as  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act.  If  unemployment  were 
one  percentage  point  lower,  national  income  would  be  roughly  2  percent,  or  $150 
billion  per  year,  higher.  This  would  translate  into  $  1 .500  more  per  household. 

Though  the  national  employment  picture  has  improved,  many  groups  and  regions 
remain  afflicted  by  unacceptably  high  unemployment.  For  example,  the  June  unem- 
ployment rate  among  African  Americans  was  10.4  percent;  among  Hispanics,  it  was 
7.6  percent.  In  New  York  City,  the  unemployment  rate  was  9.4  percent. 

Although  inflation  is  falling  and  unemployment  is  still  far  above  the  4  percent 
Humphrey-Hawkins  target,  earlier  this  year  the  Federal  Reserve  raised  interest 
rates  in  order  to  intentionally  slow  the  economy.  In  doing  so,  the  Federal  Reserve 
ignored  its  clear  legal  obligation  to  "promote  maximum  employment,  production 
and  purchasing  power." 

Instead  of  taking  steps  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  Reserve  adheres  to  its  full 
employment  mandate,  some  members  of  Congress  have  been  seeking  to  abolish 
that  mandate.  They  want  to  narrow  the  Federal  Reserve's  legal  mission  to  be  only 
the  promotion  of  price  stability.  The  AFL-CIO  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  such 
change  in  the  law.  The  Federal  Reserve  must  be  able  to  lower  interest  rates 
aggressively  in  order  to  help  prevent  economic  downturns  from  spiraling  into  deep 
recessions — something  the  central  bank  might  be  unable  to  do  if  its  mission  were 
limited  solely  to  fighting  inflation. 
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More  fundamentally,  the  single-minded  pursuit  of  price  stability  with  zero 
inflation  is  a  deeply  misguided  goal.  For  most  workers,  low  unemployment  and 
strong  economic  growth  are  far  more  important  than  totally  eliminating  inflation. 
Mild  inflation  may  redistribute  income,  but  it  does  not  destroy  it.  By  contrast, 
unemployment  results  in  a  permanent  loss  of  income,  especially  among  low-paid 
workers. 

The  AFL-CIO  therefore  calls  on  the  Federal  Reserve  not  to  jeopardize  the 
current  economic  expansion,  and  to  end  its  damaging  policy  of  high  real  interest 
rates.  This  policy  has  slowed  economic  growth  and  contributed  to  the  redistribution 
of  income  from  borrowers  (including  most  working  people)  to  lenders  since  the 
1970s.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  the  central  bank  of  all  Americans,  including  the  vast 
majority  who  must  work  for  a  living.  As  such,  the  Federal  Reserve  should  use 
monetary  policy  to  nudge  the  economy  toward  full  employment,  rather  than  using 
it  to  defend  the  most  unequal  distribution  of  income  and  wealth  since  the  1920s. 

Unemployment  is  an  unacceptable  scourge  that  blights  the  economic  well-being 
of  America's  working  families.  If  the  private  sector  is  unable  to  provide  enough 
jobs,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  government  to  step  in  as  the  employer  of 
last  resort.  Our  nation  has  many  unmet  needs,  which  means  that  there  is  no  shortage 
of  useful  and  productive  work  to  be  done.  There  is  no  excuse  for  failure  to  achieve 
and  maintain  full  employment. 

Fair  Fiscal  Policy  that  Invests  in  America 

Tax  and  budget  policies  reveal  much  about  a  nation's  priorities.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  success  of  the  Clinton  Administration  in  defeating  the  Republican  congres- 
sional leadership's  numerous  anti -worker  initiatives,  the  new  budget  plan  takes 
from  the  poorest  working  families  while  rewarding  upper-income  taxpayers  who 
already  have  received  the  lion's  share  of  economic  growth. 

Instead  of  investing  in  the  education  and  infrastructure  that  American  families 
need  to  prosper  in  the  twenty-first  century,  the  budget  agreement  squanders  the 
opportunity  provided  by  growing  tax  revenues  and  a  declining  deficit.  It  needlessly 
reduces  revenues  by  giving  economically  and  morally  unjustified  tax  cuts  to  the 
nation's  wealth-iest  taxpayers.  It  reduces  the  capital  gains  tax.  and  also  provides  a 
massive  reduction  in  the  estate  tax,  which  benefits  only  the  wealthiest  1.5  percent 
of  estates.  Despite  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  it  continues  to  lavish  resources  on 
military  spending.  These  resources  could  be  better  spent  by  investing  in  the 
economic  foundation  needed  for  twenty-first-century  prosperity. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes  the  budget  priorities  contained  in  the  new 
budget  plan.  More  resources  must  be  made  available  for  the  programs  working 
families  will  depend  upon  most  over  the  next  decade — Medicare.  Medicaid, 
education,  job  training,  infrastructure  investment,  public  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

To  fund  these  and  other  priorities  adequately,  tax  cuts  benefitting  corporations 
and  the  wealthy  must  be  rejected.  Moreover,  proposals  such  as  the  flat  tax. 
value-added  tax  or  national  sales  tax  that  would  further  shift  tax  burdens  away  from 
the  well-to-do  must  also  be  rejected.  On  the  state  and  local  levels,  too  many 
businesses  are  receiving  tax  breaks  that  keep  them  from  paying  their  fair  share.  At 
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the  same  time,  state  and  local  governments  face  ever-increasing  demands  for 
schools,  infrastructure  and  human  services.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions 
support  efforts  to  make  sure  that  businesses  pay  their  share  of  state  and  local  taxes, 
resisting  downward  pressures  that  are  undermining  our  communities.  We  will 
explore  new  national  and  local  coalitions  with  organizations  that  share  our  concern 
about  the  eroding  corporate  tax  base. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  a  responsible  federal  budget  policy  that  is  sustainable 
over  the  long  term,  and  that  preserves  the  federal  governments  ability  to  help 
stabilize  the  economy  in  times  of  recession.  Under  the  existing  budgetary  system 
there  has  been  a  steady  ratcheting  down  of  the  government  deficit  from  $290  billion 
in  1992  to  $67  billion  or  less  in  1997.  This  dramatic  reduction  was  accomplished 
through  responsible  federal  budget  policy  and  sustained  economic  growth.  The 
AFL-CIO  opposes  a  balanced  budget  straitjacket  that  could  slow  the  economy  and 
worsen  recessions.  Such  policies  will  mean  losses  in  federal  aid  to  states:  reduced 
investment  in  job  training,  highways,  mass  transit  and  education;  and  reduced 
federal  social  programs  that  benefit  working  families.  The  real  hidden  agenda  of 
advocates  of  such  a  policy  is  to  slash  government,  reduce  the  protections  that 
government  provides  to  working  families  and  cut  taxes  for  America's  richest 
taxpayers. 

Corporate  Welfare 

The  tax  code  is  filled  with  provisions  such  as  the  foreign  tax  credit,  transfer- 
pricing  abuses,  deductibility  of  interest  and  other  expenses  of  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions and  deferral  of  taxes  on  unrepatriated  foreign  profits  that  cost  billions  of 
dollars  in  lost  revenues  while  sub-sidizing  corporations  for  exporting  American 
workers'  jobs.  These  loopholes  should  be  closed.  This  would  help  make  the  tax 
system  fairer,  as  well  as  raise  the  revenues  needed  for  investing  in  America's  future 
through  infrastructure  and  education. 

Each  year,  profitable  corporations  are  unfairly  helped  through  federal  tax 
subsidies  and  direct  spending  programs  to  the  tune  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 
These  subsidies  and  tax  expenditures  range  across  the  budget  and  result  in  a  shifting 
of  the  tax  burden  to  working  households.  Such  subsidies  often  result  in  lost  jobs. 
The  foreign  tax  credit,  for  example,  provides  an  incentive  for  American  corpora- 
tions to  invest  overseas  rather  than  at  home.  It  allows  multinational  corporations 
to  reduce  their  U.S.  income  taxes  by  one  dollar  for  each  dollar  of  taxes  paid  to  a 
foreign  government  on  foreign-source  income.  This  tax  credit  should  be  changed 
to  a  deduction. 

Both  U.S.  and  foreign-based  multinationals  are  able  to  avoid  taxes  through 
accounting  tricks  that  shift  their  costs  of  production  between  countries.  Through 
such  transfer-pricing  abuses,  a  firm  can  overcharge  itself  for  an  item  produced  by 
one  of  its  subsidiaries  in  a  low-tax  country.  This  then  shifts  its  income  out  of  the 
United  States  and  into  a  low-tax  location.  By  doing  so,  firms  avoid  paying  their 
fair  share  of  taxes,  and  other  taxpayers  have  to  make  up  the  shortfall. 

In  an  era  of  tight  federal  budgets  that  threaten  important  social  programs  such 
as  Medicare,  worker  training,  infrastructure  investment,  education,  safety  and 
health  and  more,  the  AFL-CIO  rejects  programs  that  subsidize  profitable  corpora- 
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tions.  Eliminating  such  giveaways  can  contribute  to  providing  the  revenues  needed 
for  investing  in  the  health  and  education  of  American  families. 

Reversing  Inequality 

Over  the  past  20  years,  income  inequality  has  increased  dramatically.  The 
richest  fifth  of  families  have  seen  their  incomes  rise  by  more  than  50  percent  since 
1979,  while  family  income  for  the  bottom  fifth  has  declined  by  12  percent.  This 
widening  disparity  in  income  has  led  to  declining  living  standards  for  most 
Americans  and  a  shrinking  middle  class.  Along  with  increased  income  inequality, 
wealth  also  has  become  much  more  unequally  distributed.  The  top  5  percent  of 
households  have  increased  their  share  of  wealth  to  60  percent  of  the  total  wealth, 
whereas  the  bottom  90  percent  have  experienced  a  decline  in  their  share  of  national 
wealth.  Increasing  income  and  wealth  inequality  has  become  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  facing  the  country.  The  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  labor  market  and 
tax  policies  that  work  to  reduce  the  disparity  of  income  and  wealth. 

A  Living  Minimum  Wage 

A  long-overdue  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  finally  was  passed  by  Congress 
in  June  1996.  The  following  October.  5  million  minimum-wage  earners  had  their 
wages  raised  by  50  cents  an  hour,  and  a  total  of  9  million  workers  will  receive 
another  pay  increase  when  the  minimum  wage  is  increased  by  an  additional  40 
cents  to  $5.15  per  hour  this  October.  Despite  these  legislated  increases,  the 
minimum  wage  still  does  not  provide  a  livable  income  for  working  families.  After 
the  latest  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  a  full-time  minimum-wage  worker  will 
earn  $10,920.  an  annual  wage  well  below  the  poverty  threshold  of  $12,772  for  a 
family  of  three.  Today,  9.5  million  working  Americans  live  in  poverty.  The 
AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  a  minimum  wage  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  non-farm 
private-sector  average  wage.  The  AFL-CIO  also  strongly  supports  a  legislated 
yearly  cost-of-living  adjustment  of  the  minimum  wage,  keyed  to  the  consumer 
price  index.  Recent  research  on  the  most  recent  minimum  wage  increase  shows 
that  fears  of  negative  employment  impacts  were  wrong.  We  can  do  more  to 
improve  the  minimum  wage  and  we  should. 

The  AFL-CIO  also  remains  committed  to  furthering  the  efforts  to  get  state  and 
local  governments  to  enact  so-called  "Living  Wage'"  ordinances.  These  laws 
require  government  contractors  to  pay  their  workers  more  than  minimum  wage  as 
a  condition  of  contracts.  Such  laws  raise  the  floor  for  all  workers  and  help  workers 
to  raise  their  families  out  of  poverty. 

The  AFL-CIO  remains  committed  to  ensuring  that  welfare  recipients  who.  as  a 
result  of  federal  welfare  changes  in  1996.  must  now  enter  the  workforce  are  compen- 
sated at  the  same  rate  as  others  doing  the  same  work  and  in  no  case  less  than  the 
minimum  wage.  Without  such  protections,  wages  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  workforce 
will  be  eroded.  Welfare  recipients  deserve  to  enjoy  the  American  Dream  like  all  other 
workers. 

CEO  Pay  and  Worker  Bargaining  Power 

While  average  real  wages  have  declined,  executive  pay  has  increased  astro- 
nomically.In  1980.  CEOs  earned  41  times  as  much  as  an  average  worker;  by  1996. 
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this  ratio  had  increased  to  217  times.  If  the  pay  of  the  average  worker  had  risen  at 
the  same  rate  as  that  of  CEOs,  the  average  worker  would  be  paid  $139,000  rather 
than  $26,500.  At  the  root  of  this  massive  increase  in  CEO  pay  and  stagnation  of 
worker  wages  is  a  decline  in  the  bargaining  power  of  workers.  The  AFL-CIO 
strongly  supports  policies  that  increase  workers'  bargaining  power  and  their  right 
to  organize.  The  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes  the  TEAM  Act.  which  would  allow 
employers  to  dominate  and  interfere  with  employee  involvement  programs  or 
"teams,'*  while  doing  nothing  to  prevent  employers  from  undermining  organizing 
drives  by  workers  seeking  independent  representation.  The  key  to  improving  living 
standards  rests  with  increased  organizing  by  real  unions,  not  the  sham  associations 
advanced  by  TEAM. 

Millions  of  public  sector  workers  are  losing  their  position  in  the  economy  because 
they  are  not  legally  permitted  to  organize  and  collectively  bargarn  for  decent  wages, 
benefits  and  working  conditions,  a  current  fact  of  economic  life  that  the  AFL-CIO  will 
continue  to  tight  to  reverse. 

Preventing  Exploitation  of  Contingent  Workers 

Contingent  workers  make  up  a  large  and  growing  share  of  the  workforce. 
Compared  with  traditional  employees,  contingent  workers  lag  in  pay.  health  care 
and  pension  coverage.  The  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes  any  redefinition  of  the  law 
that  would  make  it  easier  for  firms  to  classify  their  employees  as  independent 
contractors,  causing  millions  of  workers  to  lose  access  to  unemployment  insurance 
and  workers'  compensation  benefits.  It  also  would  result  in  a  doubling  of  their  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  taxes.  The  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  the  protection  of  all 
workers  under  federal  and  state  employment  laws,  including  minimum  wages, 
overtime,  family  and  medical  leave,  civil  rights  and  the  right  to  organize  unions, 
which  itself  is  an  essential  civil  right. 

Work  Flexibility  and  the  Need  for  Strong  Unions 
Faced  with  declining  real  wages,  more  Americans  are  working.  They  are  also 
working  longer  hours  to  make  ends  meet.  Over  the  past  25  years,  the  average  real 
wage  has  declined  by  13  percent.  Family  income  for  the  typical  family  has  declined 
by  less,  but  this  is  only  because  more  family  members  are  working  and  many  are 
holding  multiple  jobs.  Workers  with  multiple  jobs  now  make  up  6.3  percent 
of  the  workforce.  These  changes  in  work  practices  have  put  severe  stresses  on 
families,  and  workers  face  an  increasingly  difficult  task  in  balancing  the  needs  of 
family  life  against  the  demands  of  work. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  committed  to  helping  families  by  creating  a  family-friendly 
work  environment.  The  AFL-CIO  recognizes  that  there  are  positive  benefits 
associated  with  workplace  flexibility.  In  many  instances,  flexibility  can  help  meet 
the  needs  of  families  while  also  helping  firms.  However,  the  AFL-CIO  will 
vigorously  oppose  attempts  to  force  flexibility  upon  American  workers  for  pur- 
poses of  raising  profits  by  increasing  stress  and  reducing  income. 

Much  of  the  stress  on  American  families  comes  from  the  "wage  squeeze."  It  is 
therefore  vital  to  protect  family  income.  The  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes  comp 
time  proposals  that  would  do  away  with  overtime  payments  for  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  the  40-hour  workweek;  the  proposals  would  give  employers  the  ability 
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to  offer  compensatory  time  off  for  overtime  rather  than  cash  payments.  Instead, 
the  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  meaningful  flexibility  for  employees  that  allows 
them  to  balance  work  and  family  with  no  loss  of  income  or  control  over  their  work 
schedules. 

Other  policies  also  are  needed  to  achieve  a  family-friendly  workplace.  Job 
training  is  important  and  must  be  improved  in  quality  and  made  more  widely 
available.  However,  good  jobs  must  be  available  for  workers  when  their  training 
is  completed — hence  the  need  for  a  renewed  national  commitment  to  full  employ- 
ment. 

Most  important,  there  is  a  need  for  strong  unions  and  meaningful  workplace 
regulation  to  provide  countervailing  power  to  that  of  capital.  Workplace  flexibility 
and  worker  involvement  in  decision  making  must  be  encouraged,  but  they  must 
also  be  accompanied  by  strong  union  representation  to  achieve  dignity  and 
economic  security.  In  the  absence  of  such  representation,  working  Americans  will 
be  vulnerable  because  companies  will  have  an  incentive  to  break  any  implicit  social 
contract  whenever  it  suits  them. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI) 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  and  Cost-of-Living 
Adjustments  (COLAs)  based  on  the  CPI  has  important  consequences  for  every 
American  family.  Many  distinguished  economists  disagree  with  the  allegation  that  the 
CPI  is  an  upwardly  biased  measure  of  inflation.  Indeed,  there  may  be  serious  problems 
of  understatement,  particularly  for  groups  such  as  Social  Security  recipients,  who 
would  be  hurt  badly  by  COLA  cuts. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  continuously  refines  and  adjusts  its 
construction  of  the  CPI  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  professional  standards.  It 
should  remain  free  to  do  so,  and  it  should  not  be  subject  to  political  pressures  that 
would  undermine  its  credibility. 

Tampering  with  the  CPI  or  the  COLAs  based  on  it  would  harm  working 
Americans  and  their  families.  Social  Security  recipients  would  see  their  incomes 
reduced.  So,  too,  would  persons  receiving  federal  pensions  or  disability  benefits. 
And  because  of  the  change  in  tax  bracket  indexation,  every  working  family  would 
see  its  tax  bills  increase.  Millions  of  workers  with  contracts  that  reference  the  CPI 
would  face  the  prospect  of  smaller  paychecks.  At  the  same  time,  an  arbitrary 
reduction  in  the  CPI  would  send  a  green  light  to  employers  around  the  country  to 
give  lower  wage  increases  to  all  workers. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  oppose  vigorously  any  legislative  or  administrative  action 
that  tampers  with  the  CPI  orthe  computation  of  COLAs.  Such  measures  undermine 
the  integrity  of  the  nation's  economic  statistics  and  reduce  the  incomes  of  millions 
of  working  Americans. 

Rebuilding  Our  Cities 

Cities  should  be  vital  centers  of  economic  activity,  focal  points  for  culture  and 
entertainment  and  safe  environments  for  everyone.  Fortoo  long,  America's  urban  areas 
have  suffered  from  neglect,  exploitation  by  footloose  employers  and  ill-conceived 
development  projects  with  little  lasting  employment  impact. 

The  AFL-CIO.  through  its  network  of  Central  Labor  Councils  and  urban  affiliated 
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unions,  is  committed  to  a  renaissance  in  urban  community  development.  The  labor 
movement  has  a  unique  capacity  to  promote  job  creation  at  livable  wages  by 
bringing  together  innovative  public-sector  agencies,  community  organizations  and 
unionized  employers.  The  AFL-CIO,  its  affiliates  and  community  allies  must 
advance  a  strategy  of  local  job  creation  in  brownfield  industrial  sites  that  results 
in  urban  employment  opportunities.  We  also  should  promote  the  development  of 
affordable  housing,  which  can  create  jobs  while  raising  the  quality  of  neighborhoods. 
Urban  renewal  requires  reversing  the  declining  federal  commitment  to  infrastructure 
development,  promoting  new  federal  initiatives  that  stimulate  local  economies  and 
ending  the  smokestack-chasing  and  tax  giveaways  that  have  dominated  urban  policy. 

Transportation  and  Infrastructure 

The  nation  must  renew  its  commitment  to  infrastructure  investment  that  provides 
a  safe  and  efficient  transportation  system.  Such  a  system  is  needed  to  foster  economic 
development  and  growth.  A  renewed  commitment  to  mass  transit  also  is  needed  to 
reduce  pollution  and  provide  transport  for  those  who  depend  on  mass  transit. 

We  condemn  efforts  to  privatize  America's  federally  financed  state  and  local 
infrastructure,  particularly  Presidential  Executive  Order  12803.  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  still  in  effect.  Political  and  financial  pressures  may  force  state  and 
local  governments  to  sell  environmental,  transportation,  education  and  health 
facilities  to  private  operators  at  below  market  value,  sacrificing  public  control  and 
accountability  in  the  process. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  and  Efficiency  Act 
(ISTEA)  must  provide  long-term  investment  and  adequate  current  funding  for  high- 
way and  bridge  maintenance  and  construction.  A  renewed  national  commitment  must 
be  made  to  mass  transit  and  commuter  rail  to  reduce  pollution  and  to  provide  expanded 
transportation  options,  particularly  for  the  disabled  and  the  working  poor. 

Government  also  should  explore  innovative  ways,  such  as  the  State  Infrastruc- 
ture Bank  program,  of  financing  projects.  However,  public  infrastructure  invest- 
ment must  not  come  at  the  expense  of  federal  worker  protections  and  federal 
worker  standards.  Laws  such  as  Section  13(c)  of  the  Federal  Transit  Act.  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the  Service  Contract  Act  have  been  key  in  ensuring  job  and 
wage  stability,  and  in  creating  a  pool  of  skilled  workers.  Adequate  support  must 
be  provided  for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  OSHA  so  they  can  carry  out 
their  workplace  safety  enforcement  duties. 

Congress  must  also  reject  Republican  proposals  to  destroy  our  national  passenger 
railroad — Amtrak  and  the  20,000  jobs  it  supports.  Federal  investment  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  rail  passenger  system,  and  no  savings  can  be  realized  through  phony  reform 
proposals  to  contract  out  jobs  and  gut  long-standing  worker  protections. 

Investment  in  our  aviation  system  is  also  critical  to  the  continued  maintenance 
of  the  safest  and  most  efficient  system  in  the  world.  Funding  must  be  provided  to 
put  into  use  technologies  for  our  air  traffic  control  system  and  to  fund  infrastructure 
improvements  at  our  nation's  airports.  Policies  that  improve  aviation  safety  and 
security  must  be  implemented  as  soon  as  possible  and  fully  funded.  These 
investments  are  critical  to  keeping  the  aviation  system  a  strong  and  reliable  part  of 
our  transportation  network. 
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Collectively,  these  investments  will  ensure  that  our  transportation  infrastructure 
functions  efficiently  and  effectively  while  maintaining  a  stable,  highly  skilled  and 
productive  workforce. 

Maritime 

The  nation's  need  for  a  strong  maritime  capability  for  military  and  economic 
security  remains  undiminished.  Competing  in  a  global  marketplace  with  an 
unending  stream  of  new  low-cost  entrants,  domestic  shipyards  and  U.S. -flag 
shipping  companies  have  labored  hard  to  survive.  Impressive  gains  have  occurred 
in  shipbuilding  as  shipowners  have  signed  new  orders  for  commercial  deep-draft 
ships,  including  the  first  vessels  built  for  export  in  four  decades.  The  Maritime 
Security  Act  of  1996  also  has  established  a  program  guaranteeing  the  presence  of 
U.S. -flag  shipping  in  international  commerce  for  the  next  10  years. 

These  industry  advances  and  existing  programs  continue  to  be  challenged 
legislatively  by  domestic  and  foreign  interests  who  remain  undeterred  in  trying  to 
displace  American  commercial  maritime  operations.  The  system  of  laws  govern- 
ing the  American  maritime  industry — including  the  Jones  Act.  the  Passenger 
Service  Act.  government  cargo  preference,  and  the  1936  Merchant  Marine 
Act — must  be  preserved.  Annual  funding  levels  for  Title  XI  commercial  ship  loan 
guarantees,  the  Maritime  Security  Program  and  naval  ship  construction  and  repair 
must  permit  increased  opportunities  for  domestic  shipyard  and  shipboard  workers. 
Legislation  implementing  the  OECD  shipbuilding  subsidy  pact  should  address  the 
issues  raised  last  year  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  last,  amendments  to 
the  1984  Shipping  Act  should  reflect  concerns  of  longshoremen,  whose  livelihood 
will  be  severely  affected  by  adverse  provisions  under  consideration. 

Deregulation 

The  current  uncritical  drive  toward  radical  deregulation  and  unbridled  compe- 
tition is  misguided.  With  regard  to  the  media  and  online  services,  care  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  a  diversity  of  "voices"  is  heard.  Deregulation  needs  to  be 
carefully  thought  through  in  terms  of  the  interests  of  consumers  and  workers,  and 
must  not  be  embraced  on  ideological  grounds.  The  history  of  deregulation  shows 
that  by  increasing  the  power  of  companies  and  reducing  the  authority  of  public 
overseers,  ill-advised  deregulation  can  undermine  labor  standards  and  job  security 
and  reduce  consumer  well-being. 

Deregulation  advocates  currently  are  targeting  a  wide  array  of  industries  from 
banking  and  electric  utility  industries  to  transportation  and  pipelines.  Any  deregu- 
lation must  not  undermine  job  security,  labor  and  environmental  standards,  public 
and  worker  safety  or  universal  access.  Important  protections  available  to  poorer 
communities,  inner  cities  and  members  of  racial  and  ethnic  minority  groups  under 
the  Community  Reinvestment  Act  must  be  maintained. 

Technology 

The  AFL-CIO  is  broadly  supportive  of  federal  technology  programs,  but  it  also 
has  serious  concerns  about  them.  Federal  technology  policy  has  tended  to  place 
excessive  emphasis  on  "hard"  technology  while  neglecting  the  human  connection. 
Workers  and  their  unions  are  largely  excluded  from  design  and  implementation  of 
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federal  technology  policy,  even  though  they  have  much  to  contribute  and  are 
profoundly  affected  by  these  policies.  Workers  and  their  unions  should  be  involved 
in  the  design  and  implementation  of  technology  at  the  earliest  possible  stage. 

To  this  end.  agencies  involved  with  federal  technology  policy  should  be 
instructed  to  evaluate  research  proposals  and  programs  on  the  basis  of  whether 
they  have  positive  effects  on  wages,  safety,  employment  and  skill  levels,  as  well 
as  on  the  basis  of  their  anticipated  contributions  to  productivity  and  profitability. 

Toward  a  Just  Economy 

The  American  Dream  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  for  generations  of  Americans, 
and  it  defines  the  standards  for  measuring  economic  progress.  These  standards  are 
family  wages,  a  rising  standard  of  living,  economic  security  and  even  better  prospects 
for  our  children.  The  AFL-CIO  is  committed  to  using  its  power  to  see  that  the  American 
Dream  is  reborn  for  this  and  future  generations  of  American  workers. 

Achieving  the  promise  of  the  American  Dream  requires  a  dynamic  economy 
that  generates  a  rising  standard  of  living.  With  economic  growth  sometimes  comes 
dislocation.  However,  the  uncertainties  associated  with  growth  must  not  be  used 
to  intimidate  workers.  Workers  who  find  themselves  adversely  impacted  by 
change  must  have  access  to  income  support,  retraining,  rehire  rights  and  severance 
pay.  Most  important,  they  must  know  that  they  are  protected  by  the  availability  of 
other  good  job  opportunities. 

Market  incentives  that  encourage  enterprise  make  an  important  and  necessary 
contribution  to  realizing  the  American  Dream.  However,  the  profit  motive  also  leads 
to  aggressive  cost-cutting  and  adverse  pressure  on  family  wages  and  economic 
security.  American  workers  also  need  strong  unions  and  meaningful  workplace 
regulation  to  provide  countervailing  power  to  that  of  capital.  These  institutions  are 
necessary  for  widespread  prosperity  and  must  be  strengthened,  hi  their  absence,  we 
would  be  left  with  markets  in  which  business  dominates  labor. 

Just  as  unions  and  markets  are  necessary  for  realizing  the  American  Dream,  so 
too  is  government.  Economic  policy  must  put  families  first  by  promoting  a 
pro-growth,  full-employment,  high-wage  economy.  Most  fundamentally,  govern- 
ment must  ensure  that  labor  and  capital  come  to  the  table  as  equals.  This  requires 
labor  laws  that  do  not  frustrate  workers  who  seek  to  organize.  And  last,  working 
families  need  a  government  that  recognizes  and  provides  them  with  those  goods 
and  services  that  markets  never  will — good  schools  for  then  children,  universal 
affordable  health  care,  a  social  security  system  that  guarantees  retirement  income 
and  a  clean  and  safe  environment  at  the  workplace  and  in  their  communities. 

ffffff 

BAHR:  The  committee  has  recommended  that  certain  resolutions  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee.  First,  we  concluded  that  resolutions  pertaining  to  specific 
events,  pieces  of  legislation  or  disputes  should  be  refened  to  the  Executive  Council.  It 
is  our  view  that  the  convention  should  speak  in  an  enduring  way  on  large  questions  so 
that  our  actions  can  provide  guidance  for  the  labor  movement  until  we  meet  again.  The 
Executive  Council  should  act  expeditiously  on  specific  matters  in  the  interim. 
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Second,  we  have  concluded  that  a  few  complex  and  contentious  matters  require 
further  study,  and  we've  recommended  that  resolutions  dealing  with  these  matters 
should  also  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Council. 

The  secretary  will  report  on  these  matters. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  12  End  the  Blockade  Against 

Cuba  and  Allow  Free  Exchange 
Between  Trade  Unionists 

RESOLUTION  NO.  20  Cuba  Position 

RESOLUTION  NO.  21  End  the  U.S.  Blockade  of  Cuba 

BROWN:  The  committee  considered  the  following  resolutions  and  recom- 
mends that  they  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Council:  Resolution  No.  12,  End  the 
Blockade  Against  Cuba  and  Allow  Free  Exchange  Between  Trade  Unionists: 
Resolution  No.  20.  Cuba  Position;  and  Resolution  No.  21,  End  the  U.  S.  Blockade 
of  Cuba.  They  were  considered  together.  They  are  on  pages  43.  5 1  and  52  of  the 
resolutions  book,  respectively. 

These  resolutions  advocate  diverse  opinions  regarding  U.S.  relations  with 
Cuba. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  14  Federal  Food  Safety 

Modernization  and  Enforcement 

BROWN:  Resolution  No.  14.  Federal  Food  Safety  Modernization  and  Enforce- 
ment, on  page  45  of  the  resolutions  book,  which  promotes  food  safety  and  the 
USDA's  Pathogen  Reduction/Hazard  Analysis  regulation.  It  supports  the  Family 
Food  Protection  Act  and  urges  adequate  federal  funding  for  these  activities. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  16  "Hunger  Has  a  Cure"  Campaign 

and  Food  Stamps  Expansion 

BROWN:  Resolution  No.  16.  "Hunger  Has  a  Cure"  Campaign  and  Food  Stamps 
Expansion.  This  is  on  page  47  of  the  resolutions  book.  The  resolution  endorses  H.R. 
1 507  to  improve  ftxxl  stamp  coverage,  summer  and  school  nutrition  programs  and 
urges  federal  government  measures  to  strengthen  nutrition  safety  and  eliminate  hunger. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  17  Workplace  Violence 

BROWN:  Resolution  No.  17.  Workplace  Violence.  That's  on  page  48  of  the 
resolutions  book.  The  resolution  calls  for  implementation  of  1995  AFL-CIO 
Resolution  No.  109.  This  promotes  education  and  the  training  of  workers  and 
employers  to  prevent  violence  in  the  workplace  and  encourages  legislation  to 
increase  penalties  for  such  acts. 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  24 


Justice  for  Workers' 
Health  Care  Funds 


BROWN:  Resolution  No.  24,  Justice  for  Workers'  Health  Care  Funds,  on  page 
58  of  the  resolutions  book.  The  resolution  opposes  limitation  on  legal  remedies  for 
workers'  health  funds  resulting  from  a  tobacco  industry  agreement.  It  calls  for  the 
AFL-CIO  to  oppose  legislation  that  denies  legal  actions. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  25  In  Support  of  the  Puerto  Rican 

Workers'  Right  to  Survive 

BROWN:  Resolution  No.  25.  In  Support  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Workers'  Right 
to  Survive,  on  page  60  of  the  resolutions  book.  The  resolution  condemns  Puerto 
Rican  privatization  efforts  and  downsizing  and  calls  for  congressional  action  to 
secure  continuous  investment. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  29      Support  for  the  U.S.  Space  Program 

BROWN:  Resolution  No.  29.  Support  for  the  U.S.  Space  Program.  That's  on 
page  64  of  the  resolutions  book.  The  resolution  calls  on  the  AFL-CIO  to  support 
the  U.S.  space  program  and  manned  space  stations. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  35  Telemundo  Broadcast 

Workers'  Rights  in  Los  Angeles 

BROWN:  Resolution  No.  35,  Telemundo  Broadcast  Workers'  Rights  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  supplemental  packet  that  delegates  received.  The 
resolution  deals  with  the  largest  Spanish  language  television  network  in  the  United 
States.  The  on-the-air  talent  at  the  station  petitioned  for  AFTRA  representation  in 
March  of  last  year,  which  resulted  in  the  termination  of  all  pro-union  workers.  The 
technical  and  production  workers  petitioned  for  CWA/NABET  representation  in 
April.  They  won  a  majority  vote  but  have  faced  continuing  resistance  from  the 
employer.  The  resolution  calls  for  AFL-CIO  support  for  these  workers. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  36  Building  Worker  Power 

in  the  Information  Industry 

BROWN:  Resolution  No.  36,  Building  Worker  Power  in  the  Information 
Industry.  This  resolution  discusses  the  accelerating  pace  of  change  in  telecommu- 
nications, cable,  broadcasting,  publishing  and  entertainment  industries.  Mergers, 
acquisitions  and  joint  ventures  threaten  union  strength  and  employment  security. 
It  notes  specific  reorganizations  which  pose  threats  of  national  and  international 
significance.  It  calls  for  the  AFL-CIO  activity  in  support  of  national  and  global 
union  strategies  to  protect  the  rights  and  living  standards  of  workers.  It  further  calls 
for  AFL-CIO  support  for  workers  at  Disney. 

The  committee  recommends  referral  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Executive 
Council,  and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  You  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  Seconded  from  the  floor.  Is  there  any  discussion? 
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No  one  is  at  a  microphone. 

The  question  before  the  house  is  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  to  refer  Resolutions  12,  20.21.  14.  16.  17.24,25,29,  35  and  36  to  the 
Executive  Council.  All  those  in  favor  indicate  by  saying  aye.  Opposed,  nay. 

It  is  adopted. 

(The  texts  of  the  referred  resolutions  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order. ) 

The  committee  considered  Resolution  22  on  page  53  of  the  resolutions  book, 
but  that  resolution  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  which 
submitted  it. 

The  committee  considered  Resolution  18,  International  Labor  Communications 
Association  (ILCA).  page  49  of  the  resolutions  book,  and  the  secretary  will  report  it. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  18  International  Labor 

Communications  Association  (ILCA) 

BROWN:  The  resolution  notes  the  vital  importance  of  effective  communi- 
cations by  organized  labor.  It  praises  the  work  of  the  International  Labor 
Communications  Association  in  supporting  the  activity  of  the  AFL-CIO  and 
affiliate  unions  and  calls  on  the  AFL-CIO  to  continue  to  develop  new  commu- 
nication strategies  and  support  the  ILCA.  The  committee  recommends  adop- 
tion, and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  You  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  It's  seconded  from  the  floor.  Any  discussion? 

There  are  no  delegates  at  any  mikes.  All  those  in  favor  of  Resolution  1 8.  indicate 
by  saying  aye.  Opposed,  no? 
It  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

International  Labor  Communications  Association 

WHEREAS,  effective  communications  are  vital  to  increasing  the  general 
public's  understanding  about  organized  labor  and  the  positive  role  that  unions  play 
not  only  in  the  nation's  workplaces  but  also  in  communities,  the  political  arena, 
and  society  at  large;  and 

WHEREAS,  improving,  expanding,  and  developing  new  and  more  effective 
methods  for  communicating  the  labor  movement's  message  both  to  union  mem- 
bers and  to  the  public  are  critical  to  organizing  the  unorganized;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  ILCA  strives  to  improve  the  professional  and  technical  quality 
of  labor  communications  and  also  maintains  as  a  top  priority  exposing  and 
eliminating  publications  and  other  media  that  attempt  to  misuse  labor's  name  for 
private  gain;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  ILCA  works  with  the  AFL-CIO  to  provide  valuable  support 
to  AFL-CIO-affiliated  unions  by  offering  skills  training,  graphic  resources,  news 
stories,  materials  on  issues  identified  as  labor  movement  priorities  and  a  network 
for  union  communicators  to  share  information  and  expertise:  and 

WHEREAS,  to  accomplish  these  goals,  the  ILCA  sponsors  and  participates  in 
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a  broad  range  of  conferences,  workshops,  and  contests,  and  in  addition  provides 
expert  advice  on  postal  matters  and  lobbies  on  behalf  of  the  entire  labor  movement 
on  postal  rate-making  issues  that  affect  unions  as  well  as  all  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions; therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  recognize  the  contributions 
that  the  ILCA  makes  to  improve  the  quality  of  labor  communications;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  continue  to  actively  support  and  work  with  the 
ILCA  in  disseminating  information  to  members  relating  to  labor's  legislative 
agenda,  community  service  activities.  Union  Privilege  programs  and  other  union- 
related  issues,  projects,  and  concerns;  and  be  it  finally 

RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  continue  efforts  to  develop  new  and  creative 
strategies  to  communicate  labor's  messages,  and  support  the  ILCA's  goals  by 
urging  affiliates  and  their  local  chapters  to  consider  membership  in  the  ILCA. 

jfffff 

BAHR:  The  committee  considered  Resolution  23.  ERE  Yarmouth,  page  57  of 
the  resolutions  book,  and  the  secretary  will  report. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  23  ERE  Yarmouth 

BROWN:  The  resolution  criticizes  ERE  Yarmouth  Pension  Management  for 
its  real  estate  management  practices.  It  asks  the  AFL-CIO  to  notify  affiliates  of 
ERE  Yarmouth's  anti-union  practices  and  encourage  notification  of  union  pension 
representatives.  The  committee  recommends  adoption,  and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  You  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  It  is  seconded  from  the  floor.  Is  there  any  discussion? 

No  delegate  is  at  a  microphone.  All  those  in  favor  of  adoption  of  Resolution 
23,  indicate  by  saying  aye.  Opposed,  no? 

It  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

ERE  Yarmouth 

WHEREAS,  ERE  Yarmouth  is  the  United  States'  largest  manager  of  pension 
money  invested  in  real  estate  and  enjoys  tremendous  profits  from  investing  the 
pension  funds  of  workers  in  public  and  Taft-Hartley  funds;  and 

WHEREAS,  ERE  Yarmouth  and  its  property  management  company.  Compass, 
use  anti-union  janitorial  companies  in  a  number  of  the  buildings  it  owns  or  manages 
in  several  cities;  and 

WHEREAS.  ERE  Yarmouth/Compass  use  cleaning  contractors  that  provide 
substandard  conditions  and  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  believes  to 
have  violated  labor  law;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  issued  a  complaint  against 
Compass  for  illegally  interfering  with  janitors'  rights  to  organize;  and 

WHEREAS.  ERE  Yarmouth  has  refused  to  even  meet  with  representatives  of 


the  Service  Employees  International  Union  about  these  issues;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  will  notify  all  of  its  affiliates  of  ERE  Yar- 
mouth's anti-union  practices  and  will  request  these  affiliates  to  notify  their 
representatives  on  all  pension  boards  of  this  dispute  and  will  urge  them  not  to  use 
ERE  Yarmouth  as  a  fund  manager  until  this  dispute  is  resolved. 

ffffff 

B  AHR:  The  committee  considered  Resolution  28,  In  Support  of  the  Democratic- 
Rights  of  Rank-and-File  Local  Union  Members,  which  is  on  page  63  of  the 
resolutions  book,  and  the  secretary  will  report  on  that. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  28      In  Support  of  the  Democratic  Rights 
of  Rank-and-File  Local  Union  Members 

BROWN:  Resolution  28  calls  on  the  AFL-CIO  to  endorse  rank-and-file  control 
over  bargaining,  organizing  and  contract  enforcement  and  to  reject  international 
union  interference  in  local  ratification.  Because  the  AFL-CIO  convention  should 
not  address  the  internal  operations  of  national  affiliates  and  local  unions,  the 
committee  recommends  that  Resolution  28  be  rejected,  and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  You  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  It's  seconded  from  the  floor.  No  delegate  is  at  a  microphone.  All  those 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  reject  Resolution  No.  28.  please  indicate  by  saying  aye. 
Opposed,  no? 

It  is  adopted. 

SWEENEY:  Thanks.  Morty  and  Clayola  Brown.  Would  the  Escort  Comminee 
for  Congressman  Gephardt  please  bring  the  congressman  in?  That's  Carolyn 
Forrest  and  Ed  Fire.  (Applause) 

The  one  question  working  men  and  women  will  never  have  to  ask  our  next 
speaker  is.  "Which  side  are  you  on?"  Congressman  Dick  Gephardt  is  on  our  side 
first,  last  and  always.  (Applause) 

Name  an  issue  that  working  families  care  about — good  health  care,  education 
for  our  kids,  good  jobs,  fair  pay,  a  secure  retirement,  family  leave,  safe  communi- 
ties, fair  trade,  corporate  responsibility,  clean  environment  and,  by  all  means,  the 
right  to  organize — and  you  have  named  an  issue  that  Dick  Gephardt  cares  very 
much  about.  (Applause) 

Dick  Gephardt  is  a  congressman  who  still  loves  to  go  home  to  his  district  in  St. 
Louis,  still  loves  to  knock  on  doors  to  ask  his  constituents  what  they  think.  He's 
known  as  a  thoughtful  and  courageous  populist.  As  the  top-ranking  Democratic 
leader  in  the  House,  he  is  known  as  a  brilliant  and  tough  legislative  strategist. 

We  are  proud  and  honored  to  welcome  a  man  that  we  know  as  a  real  friend — the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Congressman  Dick  Gephardt. 
(Standing  ovation) 
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HONORABLE  RICHARD  GEPHARDT 
(D)  Missouri 
Minority  Leader,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  John  Sweeney,  for  that  wonderful  introduc- 
tion. Let  me  start  by  thanking  John  Sweeney  and  Rich  Trumka.  Linda  Chavez- 
Thompson  and  all  of  you  for  the  great  work  that  labor  is  doing.  Organized  labor 
in  America  is  on  the  move  and  winning  because  of  you.  Thank  you  for  what  you're 
doing.  (Applause) 

I  come  here  today  to  first  thank  all  of  you  for  all  of  the  help  that  each  of  you 
gave  to  us  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  our  Democratic  candidates  in  1996. 
We  came  halfway.  We  wanted  to  win  enough  seats  to  win  the  House  back,  but  that 
wasn't  meant  to  be.  But  we  came  literally  halfway.  We  needed  18  seats,  and  we 
won  nine  with  your  great  help. 

I  went  into  headquarters  of  campaigns  during  that  campaign.  I  saw  your  people 
working  voluntarily  in  campaigns.  The  most  heartening  thing  I  saw  in  that  whole 
campaign  was  the  number  of  union  members  who  were  in  headquarters  putting  up 
yard  signs  and  handing  out  brochures  and  licking  envelopes.  And  I  believe  with 
that  help  and  with  that  support  and  with  that  heartfelt  advice  and  friendship,  we 
will  win  the  House  back  in  1998  for  sure.  It's  going  to  happen.  (Applause) 

Now,  some  of  you  have  heard  the  story  that  I  have  told  of  how,  in  1994,  after 
we  lost  the  House,  I  became  the  one  who  had  to  go  up  and  hand  Speaker  Gingrich 
the  gavel.  After  we  lost,  I  really  fretted  about  it  and  thought,  "Why  am  I  the  one 
who  has  to  go  up  and  do  this?"  It's  been  40  years  the  Democrats  had  controlled 
the  House.  I  was  really  worried  about  it. 

So,  I  thought  I  would  put  a  good  spin  on  it.  When  I  got  up  there.  I  said.  "You 
know,  in  politics,  the  great  thing  about  politics  in  our  country  is  it  really  doesn't 
matter  who  wins  or  loses."  I  wasn't  too  sincere  on  that  point. 

Then  I  said,  "But  the  great  tiling  about  our  country  is  we  settle  our  differences 
peacefully  and  without  violence."  Then  I'm  standing  there  with  this  great  big  gavel 
in  my  hand.  I  thought  about  it.  but  my  mother  always  taught  me  the  golden  rule, 
so  I  obviously  handed  the  Speaker  the  gavel  and  got  out  of  the  way. 

Then  lo  and  behold,  we  came  half  the  way;  we  didn't  go  all  the  way  in  1996.  and 
here  I  had  to  go  do  it  again.  So  if  you  heard  my  speech,  it  wasn't  very  long.  I  said. 
"Under  the  rules,  it's  my  duty  to  give  the  speaker  the  gavel."  And  I  handed  him  the 
gavel.  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  again.  That's  it.  We're  going  to  win.  (Applause) 

In  truth,  we  are  winning  because,  in  my  view,  organized  labor  is  winning.  You 
had.  I  understand  here,  some  people  who  were  trying  to  organize  or  had  organized 
into  unions  in  the  past  few  weeks  and  months.  I  understand  there  were  over  100 
workers  here  yesterday  who  testified  in  front  of  you  about  their  experiences  in 
trying  to  organize  into  unions. 

In  my  view,  the  American  worker  has  begun  to  wake  up  and  speak  out.  The 
American  worker  has  begun  to  understand  the  reason  that  it's  important  to  organize 
and  to  be  part  of  a  labor  organization,  a  collective  organization  for  bargaining  for 
rights  and  compensation,  to  be  paid  properly  for  people's  hard  work  and  produc- 
tivity. 
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All  of  you  know  the  facts  of  what's  happened  with  American  workers  over  the 
past  years.  Over  the  last  15  years,  income,  wages,  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  worker  has  been  flat  or  in  some  cases  even  falling  behind.  For  100  years 
in  this  country,  from  1 873  to  about  1 973.  we  had  an  average  of  3  Vi  percent  growth 
shared  by  everybody  in  our  society.  But  over  the  last  25  years,  that  growth  went 
from  3  V2  percent  on  average  to  2  Vi  percent  on  average.  You  may  say.  "Well, 
what's  the  point  of  lost  growth?  What  could  that  possibly  mean?  Why  would  that 
be  important?" 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  what  it  is.  That  point  of  lost  growth  equals  $  12  trillion  that 
we  did  not  produce,  earn  or  achieve  in  this  society  over  the  last  25  years.  And  in 
that  25 -year  period,  as  the  economic  pie  in  this  country  has  receded,  or  at  least  not 
grown  as  quickly  as  it  did  for  100  years,  people  at  the  top,  the  more  powerful 
citizens  in  our  country,  have  been  able  to  hold,  if  not  enhance,  their  share  of  that 
not-so-big  pot — while  workers  in  the  middle  and  at  the  bottom  have  had  more  and 
more  trouble  holding  their  smaller  and  smaller  share  of  a  smaller  and  smaller  pie. 

So.  as  you  meet  with  your  workers  or  workers  who  are  not  even  in  unions,  you 
understand  the  plight  they  face.  Let  me  put  it  in  individual  human  terms.  People 
work  more  hours.  People  work  more  jobs.  People  spend  more  time  out  of  their 
homes  trying  to  pay  their  bills  and  meet  their  obligations.  And  as  a  result,  there  are 
less  adults  at  home  to  take  care  of  children  and  raise  our  most  important  resource, 
which  are  our  children.  So  an  economic  problem  becomes  a  human  problem  and 
a  family  problem  because  people  are  heroically  working  so  hard. 

Karen  Nussbaum.  who  is  the  head  of  your  organization  that  worries  about 
working  women,  has  had  a  number  of  seminars  she's  set  up  for  me  around  the 
country.  And  I  go  and  talk  with  your  members  who  are  working  women  and  hear 
their  worries. 

I  talked  to  a  woman  one  day  who  was  a  carpenter  in  San  Francisco.  She  said 
that  she  would  go  to  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then,  during  her  assigned 
coffee  break  at  about  eight,  she  would  sneak  off  the  job  without  telling  her  boss 
that  she  was  leaving,  and  then  she  would  go  home  and  take  her  children  to  school 
quickly  because  she  had  only  about  15  or  20  minutes.  Then  she  would  sneak  back 
to  get  on  the  job.  often  a  little  late  because  she  had  taken  her  children  to  school. 

You  know,  there  are  some  things  going  on  out  there  that  none  of  us  really 
understand  or  talk  about.  But  your  workers,  and  especially  unorganized  workers, 
are  facing  overwhelming  problems  that  we  just  don't  recognize.  And  I  think  people 
are  beginning  to  wake  up  and  to  speak  out  and  understand  we're  here,  too.  We 
have  a  role  and  a  place  in  this  country.  And  if  there  was  ever  a  place  we  began  to 
see  people  wake  up  and  speak  out,  it  was  in  the  UPS  strike  that  went  on  a  few 
weeks  ago  with  the  Teamsters,  and  people  woke  up  and  spoke  out  and  said.  "We're 
here,  too."  (Applause) 

As  Ron  Carey  and  the  Teamsters  so  eloquently  said  to  the  American  people. 
■"There  are  no  part-time  mortgages.  There  are  no  part-time  car  payments.  There  are 
no  part-time  kids.  And  there's  no  part-time  families.  And  there's  no  part-time 
family  obligations."  It  is  time,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  labor  to  assert  itself  ,  to 
say  to  the  American  people.  "We  need  to  organize  and  stand  up  for  people  to  be 
paid  for  their  hard  work  and  productivity."  (Applause) 
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Now,  what  must  we  do,  and  why  would  it  be  important  to  have  the  gavel  in  the 
hand  of  a  Democrat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  rather  than  the  way  things 
have  been? 

First  of  all,  what  we've  got  to  do  is  what  you  do  every  day  through  every  action 
you  take  to  organize  and  represent  workers — and  that  is  to  say  to  the  American 
people  that  as  much  as  we  respect  capital  and  property  and  honor  it,  we  must 
equally  represent  and  respect  and  honor  work  and  the  work  of  our  people.  Too 
much.  I  think,  in  the  past  few  years,  everything  has  been  focused  on  capital.  We 
hear  about  capital  gains.  We  hear  about  putting  tax  breaks  into  the  code  to  give 
people  extra  incentive  to  form  and  save  capital. 

We  talk  about  the  supply  side.  We've  got  to  get  more  supply  out  into  the 
marketplace.  We  have  to  make  more  goods.  We  have  to  increase  the  performance 
of  our  businesses  through  making  more  products. 

But  we  never  hear  about  labor  gains  or  workers'  gains.  We  don't  talk  about 
respecting  and  dignifying  work  on  the  part  of  working  families  and  working 
people.  We  don't  say,  let's  give  a  tax  break  for  hard  work.  Let's  do  something  to 
recognize  work  and  workers  in  this  country.  (Applause) 

So,  with  different  leadership,  with  the  gavel  in  a  different  set  of  hands,  setting 
a  different  agenda,  with  your  leadership  and  your  work  and  your  help  we  can  begin 
to  move  this  country  into  a  different  direction  where,  yes.  we  respect  and  honor 
capital,  but  we  equally  respect  and  honor  work  and  labor,  which  brings  capital  to 
life  and  sustains  our  society  in  such  important  ways. 

Let  me  just  tick  off  for  you  some  of  the  things  that  we  could  do  if  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  it.  First  of  all,  we  would  have  had  a  balanced  budget  this  year, 
but  it  would  have  had  a  few  different  characteristics.  One  of  its  most  important 
different  characteristics  was  that  we  would  have  had  a  tax  cut.  not  over  55  percent 
of  which  went  to  families  who  earn  over  $  1()().(X)()  a  year  but  about  80  percent  to 
families  who  earn  under  $100,000  a  year.  Wouldn't  that  have  been  a  different  and 
better  balanced  budget  than  the  one  we  had  to  take?  (Applause) 

And  we  would  have  had  a  budget  that  would  have  said  we  don't  need  to  cut 
Medicare  needlessly  in  order  to  pay  for  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthiest  Americans,  we 
can  keep  Medicare  strong  and  we  must  keep  it  strong.  Secondly,  we  would  have 
passed  a  welfare  reform  bill  that  didn't  say  to  welfare  recipients  who  are  going  to 
work  and  work  for  our  programs,  "You're  not  protected  by  minimum  wage,  you're 
not  protected  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  you're  not  protected  by  OSHA." 

We  dignify  work,  we  honor  work,  we  respect  work  and,  yes.  everybody  has  got 
to  go  to  work,  but  there  are  going  to  be  certain  standards  that  say  we  take  care  of 
workers  in  this  country  who  go  to  work,  not  the  other  way  around.  (Applause) 

Then  we  could  begin  to  get  a  more  level  playing  field  for  labor  organizations 
to  be  able  to  organize  and  to  have  fair  elections  where  people  could  actually  be 
able  to  go  in  and  vote  without  intimidation  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
be  part  of  a  labor  organization.  No  one's  asking  for  an  unlevel  playing  field,  no 
one's  asking  to  make  it  so  that  people  will  definitely  vote  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  what  you  are  asking  for  and  what  you  need  is  to  have  fair  elections  without 
intimidation.  So  even  in  the  minority,  we  need  your  stories  of  the  intimidation  and 
the  wrong  things  that  are  done.  I  understand  that  in  the  last  year.  10.000  workers 
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who  have  tried  to  form  a  union  at  their  worksite  have  been  fired  illegally,  and  their 
cases  take  12,  18.  24  months  to  be  heard.  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  must  end. 
We  must  write  to  the  NLRB.  we  must  tell  the  stories,  we  must  change  the  law  to 
make  sure  you're  on  a  level  playing  field,  and  workers  have  the  right  to  organize 
fairly  in  this  country  again.(Standing  ovation) 

Every  one  of  you  knows  that  even  if  you  get  on  that  level  playing  field,  there's 
one  more  intimidation  that  employers  can  bring  to  bear,  even  if  it's  done  in  a  legal 
way — and  that's  to  quietly  say  to  a  prospective  voter  on  a  union  question.  "Well, 
sure,  you  can  go  ahead  and  vote  for  the  union,  you  can  put  a  union  in  here  to 
organize  and  represent  the  workers.  But  just  remember  that  if  you  ever  have  a  strike 
and  we  decide  to  do  it,  we  can  replace  you  permanently  and  break  your  union  and 
make  all  that  you  have  worked  for  and  done  for  naught."  And  it's  a  threat  that 
workers  today  understand  instinctively,  since  PATCO  is  probably  something  that 
could  happen  to  them.  So  it  is  an  intimidation  that  often  changes  people's  minds 
subtly.  It's  with  nuance,  it's  not  direct.  It's  not,  "If  you  do  this.  I'll  do  that."  It's 
kind  of  a  subtle  encouragement  to  vote  against  a  union. 

Let  me  tell  you  something,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  date  the  decline  in  member- 
ship of  unions  to  1981  and  Ronald  Reagan  and  PATCO.  We've  been  living  for 
this  thing  now  for  over  15  years.  We've  gone  from — you  know  the  numbers  better 
than  I  do — I  suspect  close  to  30  percent  of  American  workers  were  in  unions,  now 
down  to  below  15  percent.  I  guess  we're  at  about  14  percent.  I  want  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  if  we  don't  get  the  rules  and  laws  changed  and  the  way  they're  administered 
to  get  people  on  a  level  playing  field,  and  if  we  don't  get  this  replacement  worker 
thing  changed  once  and  for  all.  we're  never  going  to  get  back  on  the  right  track. 
Let's  get  a  majority  in  the  Congress  that  will  do  it  and  let's  make  it  happen.  Get 
rid  of  permanent  replacement  workers.  Should  not  be  a  threat.  Should  not  be  a 
threat.  (Applause) 

Then,  in  this  Congress,  there's  been  a  frontal  anack  through  these  two-and-a-half 
years,  a  frontal  attack  on  every  standard  and  every  law  that's  been  put  on  the  books 
in  the  last  50,  60.  70  years  to  protect  working  families  and  working  Americans. 
You  talk  about  respecting  work,  honoring  work?  And  the  majority  in  the  Congress 
every  day  is  walking  into  a  committee  and  saying,  "Let's  weaken  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act." 

Oh.  we've  got  a  minimum  wage  passed,  you  saw  how  it  worked.  You  passed 
it.  It  was  your  advertisements  on  television  that  got  it  done.  I  was  there,  I  know. 
Dick  Armey,  the  majority  leader,  said.  "It  will  never  come  up."  And  believe  me, 
if  he  had  been  speaker,  it  never  would  have  come  up.  He  said.  "We  set  the  agenda, 
and  it  will  not  come  up."  In  fact,  one  time  he  said.  "It  will  come  up  over  my  dead 
body." 

And  the  working  people,  through  you.  put  ads  on  television  and  said.  "Hey. 
wait  a  minute.  We  need  a  minimum  wage  increase."  And  we  fought  and  got  it  on 
the  agenda,  and  even  Republicans  broke  ranks,  and  finally  some  of  them  voted  for 
it  with  all  of  us.  and  we  were  able  to  get  it  done.  But  while  that  was  going  on.  back 
in  committees  they  were  still  grinding  away  at  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
at  OSHA  and  at  the  labor  law  itself,  trying  to  take  away  the  standards  and  the  rights 
and  the  laws  that  have  been  put  on  the  books  through  the  years. 
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Then  there's  the  comp  time  bill  and  the  TEAM  Act.  They  sound  so  good  to 
people,  it  sounds  so  wholesome,  it  sounds  so  right  to  be  able  to  have  that.  But  what 
it  is,  as  all  of  you  know,  is  a  disguise  for  trying  to  beat  down  on  the  compensation 
of  workers,  trying  to  beat  down  on  the  ability  of  workers  to  organize  and  to  get 
together. 

So,  through  all  of  this  period,  there's  been  an  ongoing  day-by-day,  week-by- 
week,  month-by-month  attack  on  everything  that  is  important  to  workers.  So,  while 
they're  trying  to  dignify  and  honor  capital  and  give  capital  more  breaks  and  help 
people  who  have  capital  have  more  capital, they've  been  eating  away  and  knocking 
away  at  everything  that  respects  and  honors  work  and  workers. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  sentiment  is  wrong;  the  belief  is  wrong:  the  philoso- 
phy is  wrong;  the  ideas  are  wrong.  It  is  time  for  a  change  in  the  United  States 
Congress  to  bring  workers  back  into  the  fore  of  our  concern  and  our  interests. 
That's  what  it's  time  for.  (Standing  ovation) 

Well,  let  me  finally  talk  today  about  the  issue  of  trade.  We  are  about  to  enter 
another  debate  about  another  issue  that's  important  to  all  of  us.  It's  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  give  the  president  authority  to  be  able  to  negotiate  new  free  trade 
agreements  with  countries  in  Central  and  South  America  and,  perhaps,  across  the 
world. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  I  am  for.  as  you  are.  free  trade.  The  old  issue,  the 
old  debate  about  protectionism  and  free  trade  is  over.  It's  a  stale  debate.  It's 
yesterday's  debate.  It's  not  today's  debate.  The  question  no  longer  is  whether  or 
not  we  should  trade,  the  question  is  no  longer  whether  or  not  we  are  in  a  global 
economy.  The  question  is  on  what  basis  should  that  trade  take  place,  and  what 
values  and  issues  should  be  included  in  that  consideration. 

The  business  community,  which  legitimately  and  rightly  is  interested  in  free 
trade  treaties,  goes  to  the  negotiating  table  with  our  negotiators  with  an  agenda  in 
mind.  And  that  agenda  is  to  protect  what's  important  to  them,  as  they  should.  They 
insist  that  intellectual  property  and  capital  be  protected  in  any  free  trade  agreement. 

Before  the  NAFTA  was  negotiated  with  Canada  and  Mexico,  our  negotiators 
went  to  the  Mexican  government  and  insisted  that  Mexico  change — and  listen  to 
this  carefully — change  its  intellectual  property  law  to  make  it  stronger,  and  the 
Mexican  government  did.  That  new.  improved  intellectual  property  protection  law 
went  right  into  the  core  treaty  of  NAFTA,  and  the  treaty  says  that  if  they  violate 
their  own  law  or  do  not  properly  administer  it  or  allow  people  to  violate  it  in 
Mexico,  that  we  can  bring  trade  sanctions  against  their  products  coming  into  the 
United  States  and  the  same  with  capital,  and  I  agree  with  those  provisions.  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  in  any  trade  treaty. 

But  I  also  believe  that  now  in  the  new  debate  that  we're  beginning,  and  we 
began  in  1993,  we  are  simply  asserting  a  simple  truth.  If  intellectual  property  and 
capital  deserve  protection  in  core  free  trade  treaties  with  trade  sanctions  to  enforce 
it.  so  do  labor  laws  and  labor  rights  and  environmental  laws  as  well  on  an  equal 
basis.  (Standing  ovation) 

In  August.  I  went  to  Chile  and  Argentina  and  Brazil.  I  talked  to  the  leaders  of 
those  countries,  and  I  talked  to  the  presidents,  and  I  talked  to  the  labor  unions  in 
those  countries,  and  I  talked  to  the  workers  in  those  countries,  and  I  talked  to  the 
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business  people  in  those  countries,  and  I  talked  to  our  business  people  in  those 
countries.  I  made  the  statement  that  I  just  made  to  you.  and  I  did  not  have  one 
individual  say  that  what  I  was  saying  didn't  make  sense  and  wasn't  right. 

When  people  learned  that  I  was  simply  saying  I  want  Mexico  to  enforce  its 
labor  law  and  its  environmental  law.  I  want  Brazil  to  enforce  its  labor  law  and  its 
environmental  law.  I  want  Chile  to  enforce  its  labor  law  and  its  environmental  law. 
they  didn't  understand  that  that's  what  I  had  been  saying.  The  press  has  totally 
mixed  everybody  up  on  this  issue. 

I  meet  people  and  they  say.  "Why  do  you  want  to  impose  America's  law  on 
everybody  else?"  I  say,  "No.  that's  not  what  we're  talking  about.  We're  talking 
about  their  law."  As  I  just  told  you.  I  don't  think  our  law  is  enforced  well  enough, 
but  I'm  not  trying  to  enforce  our  law  on  other  countries.  I  simply  want  them  to 
enforce  their  own  laws  as  they  enforce  intellectual  and  capital  protections. 

I  think  if  we  can  just  get  this  across  to  people,  maybe  we  can  get  them  to 
understand  it.  Now  then,  people  say  to  me.  "Well,  how  can  you  be  against  Fast 
Track  ?  We  need  free  trade  treaties:  the  tariffs  in  these  other  countries  are  higher 
than  in  the  United  States.  You're  going  to  keep  our  president  from  negotiating." 

No.  that's  not  my  purpose  at  all.  I  want  to  vote  for  Fast  Track.  I  want  the 
president  to  have  this  extraordinary  negotiating  authority.  I  want  the  Congress  to 
turn  this  authority  over  to  him.  which  we  have  under  the  Constitution,  and  I'm 
more  than  willing  to  do  it.  But  I'm  not  going  again  to  vote  for  a  Fast  Track,  as  I 
did  in  1991 .  that  is  vague  about  what  we  want  in  the  treaties  that  are  to  come  later, 
because  I've  done  that  once. 

I  did  that.  I  voted  for  a  Fast  Track  that  was  vague  about  what  we  wanted  in  the 
treaty,  and  then  our  negotiators  came  back  and  said,  "Well.  Dick,  we  couldn't  get 
what  you  wanted.  This  is  all  we  can  get  are  these  side  agreements  that  are  probably 
unenforceable,  but  at  least  it's  some  progress  and  we  got  something."  And  I  said. 
"Well,  walk  away  from  the  table.  Don't  agree  to  it."  And  our  negotiators  said. 
"Well,  we've  been  negotiating  now  for  five  years,  and  we  can't  walk  away.  It's 
going  to  be  a  diplomatic  breach.  We've  led  them  to  believe  that  they  could  get 
these  agreements  without  having  to  put  labor  and  environmental  law.  And  the 
pressure  from  their  business  community  to  put  this  into  the  treaty  is  immense,  and 
even  the  government  of  Mexico  does  not  want  to  put  this  in  the  treaty  because  they 
like  the  way  the  labor  law  is  being  enforced  now.  and  they  just  won't  do  it."  And 
I  said.  "  Walk  away  from  the  table."  and  we  didn't,  and  we  got  a  treaty  that  isn't 
working.  And  I'm  not  going  to  do  it  again.  Not  on  my  watch  are  we  going  to  have 
a  treaty  that  doesn't  work  for  the  American  people.  (Standing  ovation) 

Then  I  hear  that.  well,  the  Republicans  control  the  Congress,  and  they  don't 
even  want  to  mention  labor  and  environment  in  any  legislation.  Well,  maybe  that's 
so.  Maybe  that's  so.  And  maybe  it  will  be  hard  to  win  Fast  Track  the  right  way 
but.  you  know,  to  every  question,  there's  a  wrong  way  and  there's  a  right  way. 

I  want  to  show  you  some  pictures  this  morning  that  I  took  in  Juarez.  Mexico, 
just  a  week  ago.  I've  been  to  the  border  now.  I  think,  seven  times,  maybe  eight  in 
the  last  four  years.  I  was  there  five  or  six  times  before  NAFTA:  I've  been  there 
twice  since.  I  went  with  some  of  your  presidents  when  we  were  out  in  California. 
We  went  to  Tijuana  with  George  Becker  and  a  number  of  others  that  are  here. 
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We  saw  the  conditions  in  Tijuana.  I  had  never  really  been  to  Juarez:  I  had  never 
gone  through  the  plants. 

If  I  can  have  the  first  picture.  This  is  a  picture  of  a  maquiladora  plant  in  Juarez. 
Before  I  talk  more  about  it.  I  want  you  to  understand  some  facts.  Some  people  say. 
well,  what's  happening  in  NAFTA  is  irrelevant,  it's  irrelevant.  Well,  if  we're  going 
to  do  new  free  trade  treaties  with  other  countries,  I  think  it's  pretty  relevant. 

First  of  all.  there  are  double  the  number  of  jobs,  double  the  number  of 
maquiladora  plants  on  the  border  in  three  years  than  there  were  in  1993.  Double. 
There  were  a  half-million  workers  in  1993;  today  there  are  a  million  workers  on 
the  border.  Their  wages  haven't  gone  up;  they've  gone  down.  In  1993.  they  made 
a  dollar  an  hour — now  they  make  70  cents  an  hour,  and  don't  let  anybody  tell  you 
it's  because  of  the  peso  devaluation.  If  you  take  the  actual  pesos  they've  been  paid, 
they  are  less  than  they  were  in  1993. 

Thirdly,  the  turnover  rate  in  these  plants  is  100  percent.  In  other  words,  the 
people  work  for  about  six  months,  some  of  them  as  much  as  eight  months,  but  they 
all  leave  because  you  can't  live  in  Mexico  on  70  cents  an  hour.  You  can't  live 
anywhere  in  the  world  on  70  cents  an  hour. 

So.  as  you  look  at  this  picture,  what  you  see  is  a  gleaming  plant.  This  is  the 
paradox  of  our  time.  You  have  a  plant — I  forget  which  one  it  was.  whether  it  was 
GM  or  Ford  or  GE's.  one  of  the  large  companies,  could  have  been  a  Japanese  or 
a  South  Korean  company — but  you  must  understand  that  that  plant  is  not  a  low-tech 
plant;  that  is  a  high-tech  plant.  They  have  as  high  a  quality  and  productivity  making 
sophisticated  products  as  anything  you  will  find  in  the  United  States  or  Japan  or 
Europe.  And  the  paradox  is  that  right  across  this  drainage  ditch  are  the  hovels  that 
the  people  live  in  that  work  in  that  plant.  They  live  a  few  yards  from  the  plant,  and 
that  housing  is  where  they  live. 

The  next  picture  is  me  walking  across  the  drainage  ditch.  We're  now  walking 
away  from  the  plant  into  the  village  where  the  people  live.  You  can  see  a  drainage 
ditch,  and  you  see  a  lot  of  environmental  problems  with  that  drainage  ditch.  You 
see  a  lot  of  clutter  in  the  ditch.  The  ditch  is  a  few  yards  from  their  homes.  You  must 
understand  that  the  ditch  has  a  lot  of  raw  sewage  in  it.  There  are  no  sewers;  there's 
no  water. 

There  are  2  million  people  now  that  live  in  Juarez.  About  four  years  ago,  there 
were  probably  1 .2.  The  population  is  growing  rapidly  as  people  are  drawn  to  these 
jobs  which,  in  a  way,  is  good  because  it's  the  one  place  in  Mexico  where  jobs  are 
being  really  created  today,  but  they're  being  drawn  to  subhuman  conditions  to 
work  in  gleaming  new  plants.  If  you  went  in  the  plant,  you  would  say.  "Gee,  this 
is  working.  This  is  a  great  plant.  It  has  lunch  rooms,  and  it's  light  and  it's  nice." 
But  then  you  walk  across  the  street  to  where  these  people  are  living  in  a  drainage 
ditch  that  is  filled  with  the  most  awful  pollution  you  will  ever  see. 

Next  picture. 

This  is  a  picture  that  gives  you  a  better  sense  of  that  ditch  and  the  amount  of 
environmental  waste  that  is  in  the  ditch.  The  smell  of  this  is  overwhelming  to  you 
when  you're  there.  And  you  realize  that  people  are  going  to  get  very  ill.  as  they 
already  are,  from  living  in  this  place. 

Next  picture. 
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Then,  this  is  a  picture  of  the  actual  structures  in  which  they  live.  If  you  will  go 
to  even  the  next  picture,  you  will  see  exactly  what  these  structures  are  made  of. 
They're  made  of  the  packing  boxes  of  the  products  that  are  made  in  the  plant  and 
shipped  outside  Mexico  to  other  places. 

If  you  go  to  the  next  picture,  you  will  see  another  packing  box  for  washing 
machines  that  are  made  in  these  plants — and  the  actual  structure  is  made  out  of 
wooden  pallets  that  hold  the  materials  when  they  come  out  of  the  plant.  So  they 
literally  are  living  on  the  ground  with  no  water,  no  sewer. 

We  talked  to  many  of  the  people,  and  they  said,  "We  don't  have  enough  food. 
The  children  only  eat  about  one  meal  a  day  of  beans  and  rice.  That's  really  all  we 
can  afford." 

I  asked  many  of  them,  "Do  you  have  a  washing  machine?  Can  you  buy  anything 
with  your  pay?" 

And  they  said.  "Of  course  not.  We  don't  have  a  washing  machine.  We  don't 
have  a  dryer.  We  don't  have  a  radio.  We  don't  have  a  stereo.  We  don't  have  a  car. 
Because  we  are  simply  trying  to  survive,  and  all  our  money  goes  to  eat." 

Many  of  them  said  their  children  were  not  in  school  because  in  Mexico  we  went 
to  the  school,  and  the  teachers  are  paid  a  meager  sum  by  the  government.  But  no 
buildings  are  built,  and  there  are  no  supplies  for  the  children.  There  are  no  crayons. 
There's  no  paper.  There  are  no  desks.And  before  we  left  the  school,  two  of  the  mothers 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  "Would  you  please  go  for  us  to  the  maquiladoras,  as  we  have 
every  week,  and  ask  them  for  supplies  so  that  our  children  can  come  to  school  ?"  Most 
of  them  would  have  to  pay  a  few  dollars  a  week  for  their  children  to  go  to  the  public 
school.  But  they  can't  afford  it.  because  the  average  pay  in  the  maquiladoras —  again 
gleaming,  modem,  high-tech,  state-of-the-world  plants — is  $28  to  $32  a  week.  A  week. 

And  I  talked  to  one  of  the  young  girls  who  was  there.  She  said  she  was  14  years 
old.  And  I  asked  her  her  name. 

She  said,  "Which  name  do  you  want?" 

I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 

She  said.  "I  have  two  names — my  real  name  and  my  assumed  name.  With  my 
assumed  identity,  I  could  qualify  for  a  job  by  lying  about  my  age." 
I  said,  "How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  plant?" 

She  said.  "Two  years."  Two  years.  "Do  you  want  my  real  name,  or  do  you  want 
my  assumed  name?" 

I  said,  "What  are  your  hopes?" 

She  said,  "I  have  no  hopes.  I  only  hope,"  she  said,  "that  I  can  work  in  this  plant 
until  I'm  25,  when  they  get  rid  of  you." 

There's  no  demand.  There's  no  money.  The  promise  of  trade  is  that  we  could 
open  these  markets,  and  people  would  make  money,  and  they  would  be  able  to  buy 
our  products,  and  their  standard  of  living  could  come  up  to  ours,  not  ours  down  to 
theirs. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  what's  happening — not  only  in  Mexico,  but  across  the 
world — is  because  runaway  capitalism  without  any  standards  means  that  the  whole 
world  must — and  I  would  look  at  this  from  the  standpoint  of  our  companies.  I 
talked  to  some  of  our  plant  managers  down  there.  I  said,  "Why  don't  you  pay  these 
people  more?" 
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They  say,  "We'd  like  to.  but  we're  in  cutthroat  competition  here.  If  we  pay  them 
a  living  wage  and  our  competitor  down  here  doesn't,  we're  going  to  go  out  of 
business."  And  you  know,  they're  right.  We  have  turned  our  businesses  out  into 
this  world  in  what  I  call  cutthroat  runaway  capitalism  with  no  standards. 

Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  standards  in  this  country  if  we  didn't  have  a 
minimum  wage,  we  didn't  have  fair-  labor  standards,  we  didn't  have  OSHA,  we 
didn't  have  governmental  action  to  bring  a  fair  face  to  capitalism?  I  don't  think  so. 

Now  I  want  you  to  put  up  the  last  picture.  As  we  left.  I  took  this  picture  of  this 
little  girl.  The  children  that  were  in  this  village  are  beautiful  little  children,  as  all 
children  are.  And.  as  we  left,  I  looked  in  her  face.  And  I  realized  that  this  little  gui 
is  our  little  girl.  She's  us.  (Applause) 

This  country  has  always  stood  for  more  than  just  making  money.  We've  always 
stood  for  morals  and  what's  right.  What  1  come  here  today  to  tell  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  organized  labor,  what's  happening  on  the  border  is  not  right.  It's  not 
right  for  her.  It's  not  right  for  the  people  in  Mexico.  And  it's  not  right  for  our 
workers — because  as  their  wages  are  held  down  to  subhuman  levels,  it  puts 
enormous  pressure  on  the  wages  of  American  workers  and  American  families. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  allow  this  to  go  on,  we  will  have  a  race  to  the 
bottom — not  only  in  the  world,  but  here.  So  every  worker  and  every  human  being 
is  tied  together  in  the  whole  world.  If  we  do  not  stand  and  lead  for  the  right  moral 
standards  for  honoring  work,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  across  the  world, 
eventually  it  will  come  back  to  us  and  affect  us  here  in  the  United  States. 

We  read  a  story  about  the  scandal  in  New  York  the  other  day  where  the  deaf 
Mexican  workers  were  herded  into  an  apartment,  and  they  were  being  held  there 
to  work  in  sweatshop  conditions.  And  we  called  it  a  scandal,  and  it  is  a  scandal. 
But.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  scandal,  and  it's  on  our  border  and  it's  a  million 
people.  (Standing  ovation) 

Thank  you.  Some  people  in  the  last  few  days  have  been  asking  me,  "Can  we 
win  the  fight  on  Fast  Track?  Can  we  get  language  into  the  Fast  Track  legislation 
that  demands  that  any  treaty  that  comes  back  have  the  labor  and  environmental 
laws  of  the  country  we're  dealing  with  enforced,  with  trade  sanctions  in  order  to 
enforce  it?" 

And  I  say.  "I  don't  know." 

But  let  me  tell  you  this  in  closing:  This  is  a  time,  as  you  know  better  than 
anybody  else,  for  working  people  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  what  is  simply  right.  I 
believe  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  soul  that  what  you  are  fighting  for  and  what 
your  members  are  fighting  for  on  this  and  all  the  other  issues  is  simply  right,  and 
I  believe  that  in  the  end  you  may  lose  this  battle,  you  may  lose  that  battle,  you  may 
win  a  battle,  you  may  lose  a  battle,  it's  always  going  to  be  varied.  But  in  the  end. 
if  you  fight  for  what  is  simply  right,  you  will  win  because  it's  right  for  the  people. 

Bobby  Kennedy  said  one  time,  "Some  see  things  as  they  are,  and  ask  why.  I 
dream  things  that  never  were,  and  ask  why  not."  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  organized 
labor,  let  us  continue  to  ask  the  question.  "Why  not?"  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  We  have  a  small  token  of  appreciation  for  our  great  friend,  Dick 
Gephardt.  I  think  we  just  heard  one  of  the  finest  speeches  on  behalf  of  working 
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families  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  all  across  the  world.  (Standing  ovation) 
But  the  real  prize  is  when  we're  there  with  Dick  Gephardt  when  he  becomes 

speaker  of  the  House  after  next  year's  elections. 
GEPHARDT:  God  bless.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Great  message,  wonderful  human  being.  Dick  Gephardt.  (Applause) 
The  Chair  now  calls  upon,  once  again.  Vice  President  Morty  Bahr,  Chair  of  the 
Policy  Resolutions  Committee,  to  continue  the  committee's  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  POLICY  RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE  (Resumed) 

BAHR:  The  committee  considered  Resolution  No.  7.  Economic  and  Social  Justice, 
which  is  on  page  22  of  the  resolutions  book,  and  the  secretary  will  report  it  out. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  7  Economic  and  Social  Justice 

BROWN:  Resolution  No.  7  calls  for  a  renewed  commitment  to  the  social  safety 
net  for  working  people  and  the  poor,  particularly  in  the  area  of  health  care, 
retirement  security,  income  security  and  public  education,  and  it  advocates  a 
commitment  to  providing  these  services  and  programs  through  the  public  sector. 

Regarding  health  care,  the  resolution  calls  for  expanding  insurance  coverage, 
improving  employer-provided  plans  and  for  grassroots  campaign  activity  at  the 
state  level  to  turn  managed  care  into  quality  care. 

Income  security  must  be  promoted  through  improved  skills  and  education 
policy,  defense  of  wage-floor  policies  such  as  the  Service  Contract  Act  and 
Davis-Bacon,  full  employee  protection  for  workfare  workers  and  stronger  work- 
ers' compensation  and  displaced  worker  programs. 

The  resolution  notes  the  national  importance  of  an  exceptional  public  education 
system  while  highlighting  the  numerous  retrograde  policy  efforts  which  would  erode 
that  system  through  privatization,  restrictioas  on  bargaining  and  reduced  financing. 

In  short,  the  resolution  reaffirms  the  AFL-CIO's  commitment  to  a  strong  public 
safety  net. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  recommends  adoption  of  this  resolution,  and  I 

so  move. 

BAHR:  You  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  A  seconder  from  the  floor.  The  Chair  recognizes,  on  microphone  No. 
1 .  Sandy  Feldman,  president  of  AFT. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SANDRA  FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  this  resolution,  and  I  want  to  speak  to  one  part  of  it  in  particular  that  deals  with 
education,  which  is.  after  all,  the  way  into  economic  opportunity  for  American  children, 
as  it  should  be  for  the  children  of  Mexico,  as  we  just  heard.  (Applause) 

You  know,  we  as  a  labor  movement  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  labor  movement  that  actually  fought  for  and  achieved  the  establishment 
of  public  education  in  America,  because  it  was  obvious  that  the  rich  would  take 
care  of  educating  their  children  but  that  only  publicly  funded  schools  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  children  of  working  families  to  educate  their  own  children. 
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Now,  with  Congress  and  many  statehouses  in  the  hands  of  officials  who  have 
no  commitment  to  other  people's  children,  public  education,  which  definitely  has 
its  problems  but  which  has  successfully  educated  generations  of  American  children 
for  200  years,  is  under  unprecedented  attack  with  proposals  for  voucher  and 
privatization  schemes.  This  resolution  reaffirms  labor's  long-standing  commit- 
ment to  quality  education  for  all  children  and  lays  out  the  needed  proven  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  our  schools.  It  pledges  AFL-CIO  support  for  the  changes  that 
will  provide  all  children  with  access  to  safe,  orderly  schools,  challenging  curricula, 
high  standards  and  good  teachers. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  allow  public  schools  to  become  the  schools  of  last  resort. 
If  that  happened,  we  would  see  an  erosion  of  our  democracy  and  a  dimming  of  our 
future  because  our  children,  the  wonderfully  diverse  children  of  America's  work- 
ing families,  are  America's  future.  The  well-funded,  often  unscrupulous  voices 
that  are  fighting  for  vouchers  and  privatization  are  the  same  people  who  want  to 
dismantle  government  and  the  safety  net  and  the  labor  protections  and  the  health 
and  environmental  protections  that  go  with  it.  and  they'd  like  to  destroy  unions  in 
general  and  teachers'  unions  in  particular. 

AFT  plans  to  work  with  state  federations  and  central  labor  councils  in  commu- 
nities across  America  to  support  and  improve  public  education.  And  with  this 
policy  in  this  resolution,  the  AFL-CIO  will  stand  together  with  teachers  and  the 
parents  and  grandparents  of  our  children  for  the  kind  of  public  schooling  they 
deserve,  and  I  urge  its  support.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  microphone  No.  2. 

ELISEO  MEDINA,  SEIU:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  Eliseo  Medina  with 
the  Service  Employees  International  Union.  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  7. 

This  resolution  reaffirms  labor's  commitment  to  strong  labor  standards — and 
when  we  raise  the  wage  floor,  all  workers  will  benefit.  As  important  as  this  is. 
talking  about  this  issue  of  wage  standards  helps  us  to  reconnect  with  our  members. 
This  was  proven  last  year  when  the  fight  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  spread 
throughout  this  country  from  California  to  Washington.  D.C.  And  it  also  helped 
to  spark  labor's  political  comeback. 

But  we  cannot  rest  there.  We  need  to  keep  pushing  up  the  minimum  wage  until 
it  lifts  families  out  of  poverty.  I  think  it  is  disgraceful  that  today,  in  1997,  in  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  American  workers  should  have  to  work  two  and  three 
jobs  just  to  keep  their  family  fed.  And  I  think  it  is  wrong  that  in  too  many  jobs  and 
farms  throughout  this  country,  the  minimum  wage  is  the  maximum  wage.  I  think 
that  is  wrong.  And  if  we  do  nothing,  things  are  only  going  to  get  worse.  By  the 
year  2000,  the  minimum  wage  will  be  25  percent  below  the  1970  level. 

And  we  need,  brothers  and  sisters,  to  continue  to  be  alert  to  attacks.  The 
expansion  of  the  independent  contractor  loophole  would  have  repealed  the  fair 
labor  standards  for  millions  of  workers  throughout  this  country.  And  our  enemies 
are  still  pushing  to  repeal  the  minimum  wage  standards  for  welfare  work  programs. 
We  cannot  stand  for  this.  And  this  Resolution  No.  7  is  very  clear  on  this  issue.  No 
one,  welfare  recipients  included,  should  be  forced  to  work  in  jobs  that  pay 
subminimum  wage  or  lack  other  basic  protections. 

I  urge  support  for  Resolution  No.  7.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 
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BAHR:  Chair  recognizes  Boyd  Young,  president  of  the  Paperworkers  Union. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  BOYD  YOUNG:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  The  issues  raised  by  this  resolution  go  far  beyond  the  specifics  which 
it  contains.  As  this  hostile  Congress  wages  its  assault  on  working  people  and  the 
poor,  the  American  people  are  being  faced  with  an  essential  question  about  right 
and  wrong  and  about  how  a  democratic  society  and  its  elected  government  treats 
its  citizens.  Too  often,  the  issues  raised  in  this  resolution — health  care,  pensions 
and  Social  Security — are  treated  like  any  other  budget  item  for  a  company  or  any 
other  budget  item  on  a  government  balance  sheet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that 
these  issues  are  at  the  heart  of  a  decent  society.  They  define  what  we  stand  for  as 
a  nation. 

This  resolution  asserts  that  the  United  States,  the  most  powerful,  prosperous 
nation  on  the  earth,  can  afford  to  do  the  right  thing  by  its  workers  and  its 
community.  It  says  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit  that  the  current  efforts  to  balance  the 
budget  and  improve  profits  by  cutting  benefits  and  programs  for  the  working  class 
and  the  poor  are  unacceptable  and  cannot  continue.  Throughout  our  history, 
organized  labor  has  defended  working  people  and  others  against  ravages  of 
economic  uncertainty,  personal  misfortune  and  national  disaster.  These  resolutions 
strongly  reaffirm  that  commitment. 

Let  us  be  mindful,  however,  that  it  goes  beyond  the  broad  position  and  spells 
out  victories  that  we  must  win.  We  need  and  we  must  have  health  care  that  is 
universally  accessible,  inexpensive  and  high  quality.  We  must  win  and  defend 
retirement  programs  for  all  Americans  that  provide  humane  treatment  and  stand- 
ards for  older  Americans.  This  resolution  is  a  strong  program  for  economic  and 
social  justice,  and  I  urge  its  adoption.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Delegate  on  microphone  No.  3. 

PAUL  POLICICCHIO.  SEIU:  My  name  is  Paul  Policicchio.  delegate  from 
SEIU.  I  also  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  7.  At  first  I'd  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  fellow  delegates  to  this  brochure,  entitled  "I  Choose  Union  Health  Care."  It 
was  distributed  in  the  hall  this  morning.  Nonunion  health  care  workers  who  live 
in  fear  of  losing  their  jobs  cannot  be  effective  advocates  for  patients  in  this  new 
profit-driven  health  care  system.  That's  why  we  urge  our  fellow  union  members 
to  choose  union  health  care  when  they  have  that  option. 

I  know  we're  all  disappointed  by  the  defeat  of  health  care  reform,  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  health  care  workers  aren't  particularly  happy  about  many  of  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  their  industry,  but  we  have  more  power  over  this  industry 
than  we  realize.  Together,  labor  unions  represent  the  single  largest  block  of 
private-sector  purchasing  power  in  health  care.  We  need  to  realize  that  potential 
and  the  power  it  holds.  Resolution  No.  7  speaks  to  the  need  to  do  just  that,  to  expand 
joint  purchasing  initiatives  by  unions  to  improve  quality  while  reducing  costs.  I 
urge  my  fellow  delegates  to  support  Resolution  No.  7. 

BAHR:  Delegate  on  microphone  No.  1. 

HENRY  NICHOLAS.  AFSCME:  I  stand  in  support  of  the  resolution  but  with 
a  fierce  warning  that  these  managed  care  infrastructures  are  no  panacea  for  quality 
health  care  for  the  working  people  of  America. 

Since  we  lost  the  fight  for  universal  health  care,  there  are  10  million  more 
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Americans  without  health  care.  In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  just  12  months  ago, 
our  government  took  260.000  Pennsylvanians'  health  care  coverage  away  from 
them.  There  is  massive  suffering  in  the  land,  and  the  managed  care  infrastructures 
are  no  panacea  for  universal  health  care  for  this  country. 

We  must  return  to  the  agenda  where  we  fight  for  a  meaningful  health  care  policy 
that  will  cover  all  Americans.  And  I  submit  to  you  that  the  managed  health  care 
vehicles  as  we  see  them  today  are  not  that  solution. 

I  support  the  resolution,  but  we  must  take  a  look  at  taking  the  billions  of  dollars 
of  union  health  care  purchasing  power  and  unite  it  so  the  labor  movement  can 
provide  meaningful  health  care  for  the  workers  of  America.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  There  are  no  other  delegates  at  microphones.  The  question  is  on  the 
adoption  of  Resolution  7.  All  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  please  indicate  by  saying 
aye.  Opposed,  no. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
Economic  and  Social  Justice 

The  United  States  is  an  exception  among  developed  nations  in  the  extent  to  which 
we  rely  on  employment-based  programs  for  health  care,  retirement  income,  disability, 
child  care  and  other  worker  benefits.  Nonetheless,  our  federal  social  programs  are  still 
our  most  effective  and  efficient  benefit  systems.  Tens  of  millions  of  working  fami- 
lies— the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens — depend  on  these  programs  to  maintain  income, 
health  and  family  structures  as  family  members  age,  when  someone  becomes  chroni- 
cally ill  or  when  economic  downturns  throw  people  out  of  work. 

Although  wage  gains  have  not  matched  economic  growth  for  many  years,  the 
current  economic  expansion  provides  the  opportunity  to  expand  social  programs 
in  areas  such  as  health  care  and  preparing  for  adversity.  In  contrast,  the  conservative 
effort  to  dismantle  decades  of  progress  is  shortsighted,  mean-spirited  and  economi- 
cally indefensible.  State  governments.  Congress  and  private  companies  are  attack- 
ing the  support  systems  on  which  working  people  rely  when  they  encounter 
economic  downturns  or  other  misfortune.  To  confront  this  attack,  coming  as  it  does 
after  incomes  have  been  declining  and  economic  insecurity  is  rising,  the  labor 
movement  reaffirms  its  historic  commitment  to  a  broad,  universal  social  safety  net. 

Health  Care 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  support  accessible,  quality  care  for  all 
Americans.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  national  health  care  reform  legislation 
was  a  tragic  loss  for  working  families.  Despite  a  strong  grassroots  movement  for 
universal  coverage,  cost  control  and  quality  care,  health  reform  advocates  could 
not  overcome  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  by  insurance  companies  and  other 
anti-reform  interests.  As  a  result,  the  health  care  crisis  is  still  very  much  alive.  The 
number  of  uninsured  Americans  continues  to  grow,  and  it  now  stands  at  4 1  million, 
or  17.4  percent  of  the  non-elderly  population.  If  current  trends  continue,  the 
numbers  will  grow  to  50  million  by  the  year  2002. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  ranks  of  the  uninsured  over 
the  last  several  years  has  been  a  significant  decline  in  employer- based  coverage. 
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Between  1987  and  1995.  the  share  of  the  non-elderly  population  with  job-based 
health  coverage  fell  from  69  percent  to  64  percent.  Many  new  jobs  are  being  created 
that  do  not  offer  health  insurance,  offer  only  individual  coverage  or  make  family 
coverage  unaffordable.  The  labor  movement  historically  has  set  the  standards  for 
providing  working  families  with  health  security.  The  AFL-CIO.  on  behalf  of  our 
members  and  all  working  families,  will  continue  to  fight  for  universal  health 
coverage  as  the  only  solution  to  the  nation's  health  care  crisis.  Even  as  we  seek  to 
change  the  political  climate  through  a  public  education  and  grassroots  campaign, 
the  AFL-CIO  will  provide  support  for  positive  initiatives  to  expand  health  cover- 
age for  working  families  and  children. 

In  the  face  of  a  worsening  crisis,  the  current  congressional  leadership  continues 
to  mount  an  assault  on  the  federal  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  that  guarantee 
health  security  to  millions  of  Americans.  The  line  of  attack  by  conservatives  is  to 
use  legitimate  concerns  over  the  long-term  financing  of  these  programs  as  the  baby 
boomers  reach  retirement  to  frighten  the  American  public  and  to  enact  destructive 
policy  changes  that  would  undermine  these  social  insurance  programs.  The 
AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  defend  against  budget-driven  efforts  to  slash  funding 
for  these  programs,  even  as  we  educate  workers  and  their  families  and  prepare 
them  to  engage  in  the  debate  to  protect  the  system  for  the  next  generation. 

Supporters  of  market-based  approaches  to  health  reform  claim  they  have  been 
vindicated  by  the  recent  slow  growth  in  health  care  costs,  which  they  claim  proves 
the  market  is  capable  of  controlling  costs  without  help  from  the  government.  But 
most  of  the  success  in  holding  down  employers'  costs  over  the  past  several  years 
has  come  more  from  moving  large  numbers  of  workers  and  their  families  from 
traditional  fee-for-service  plans  into  managed  care,  efforts  by  many  managed-care 
companies  to  buy  market  share  with  temporarily  lower  prices,  and  shifting  more 
of  the  burden  of  increased  costs  to  workers  in  the  form  of  higher  cost-sharing  and 
premium  payments.  Many  experts  are  predicting  that  costs  will  rise  again  shortly 
due  to  the  rapid  consolidation  of  the  health  delivery  system,  the  high  cost  of  medical 
supplies  and  the  aging  of  the  population. 

Moreover,  these  cost-cutting  efforts  have  triggered  a  groundswell  of  public  concern 
about  the  quality  of  health  care.  The  trend  toward  managed  care  and  capitated 
reimbursement  is  leading  providers  to  increase  their  profits  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
care  they  provide,  a  dramatic  change  from  past  practice.  Under  managed  care,  union 
members — and  workers  in  general — want  assurances  that  they  will  have  access  to  the 
care  and  services  they  need,  that  the  quality  of  care  will  not  suffer  and  that  they  will 
have  timely  recourse  should  something  go  wrong. 

As  providers  throw  themselves  into  cost-cutting,  more  and  more  warning  lights 
are  flashing.  To  cut  costs,  health  care  organizations  are  consolidating  and  merging, 
expanding  services  in  alternative  settings,  squeezing  health  care  workers,  restrict- 
ing the  range  of  medical  services  and  changing  to  for-profit  enterprises.  Health 
care  workers  on  the  front  lines  report  that  staffing  levels  are  dangerously  low  and 
that  there  is  a  rise  in  medication  errors,  lapses  in  infection  control  and  an  overall 
decline  in  the  quality  of  patient  care. 

To  protect  our  members'  health  in  the  new  managed-care  environment,  the 
labor  movement  must  act  as  an  advocate  for  patients  and  consumers,  and  organize 
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our  purchasing  power  to  drive  the  health  care  system  away  from  its  cost-cutting 
emphasis.  The  vast  majority  of  employers  are  more  interested  in  their  own  bottom 
lines,  and  health  providers  and  managed -care  plans  are  preoccupied  with  business 
plans  and  market  share.  As  the  largest  nongovernmental  health  care  purchasers, 
the  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  have  the  potential  to  influence  the  future  of  the  health 
care  industry  through  negotiating  and  purchasing  power.  The  AFL-CIO  will 
develop  a  strategy  to  coordinate  the  work  of  affiliated  unions  in  regard  to  consumer 
protection  and  quality,  affordable  health  care  for  our  members  through  state  and 
federal  legislation,  public  education,  collective  bargaining  and  other  initiatives. 
The  AFL-CIO  is  committed  to  expanding  joint  purchasing  initiatives  by  unions 
that  would  improve  quality  while  reducing  costs. 

Retirement  Security 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  have  been  a  leading  force  for  dignity  and 
financial  security  in  retirement.  We  know  that  Americans  are  committed  to 
protecting  workers  and  their  families  against  economic  insecurity  through  public 
and  private  retirement  systems.  Social  Security,  in  particular,  represents  a  defining 
covenant  between  current  workers  and  those  who  came  before  them.  Both  the 
breadth  of  coverage  and  the  history  of  the  program,  with  its  roots  in  the  deep 
insecurity  of  the  Depression,  speak  volumes  about  the  national  commitment  to 
income  support  in  retirement.  Although  Social  Security  is  the  primary  source  of 
retirement  income  for  most  Americans,  private  pensions  and  savings  also  warrant 
renewed  national  attention. 

Social  Security 

Social  Security,  perhaps  the  federal  government's  most  successful  social  pro- 
gram, is  the  foundation  of  retirement  income  for  American  workers  and  their 
families  and  the  principal  insurance  against  family  impoverishment  due  to  death 
or  disability.  It  has  reliably  and  efficiently  provided  benefits  to  the  elderly  and  the 
disabled,  helped  millions  of  Americans  avoid  poverty  and  given  the  elderly  the 
financial  means  to  live  their  last  years  with  dignity  and  independence.  The  system 
is  an  extraordinarily  well-crafted  plan  that  employs  a  progressive  benefits  structure 
that  delivers  higher  returns  to  lower-wage  workers,  ensures  that  workers  and 
beneficiaries  will  not  outlive  their  benefits  and  protects  those  benefits  from  erosion 
by  inflation. 

Social  Security  now  faces  genuine  though  relatively  small  long-term  financing 
problems  that  must  be  addressed.  These  financing  problems  are  being  overstated 
and  exploited  by  powerful  interests  that  would  discard  Social  Security's  tremen- 
dously successful  current  structure,  in  favor  of  privatized,  federally  mandated 
individual  investment  accounts.  The  AFL-CIO  will  make  eveiy  effort  to  resist  this 
cynical  pretext  for  a  wholesale  dismantling  of  the  primary  source  of  retirement 
income  for  average-wage  Americans. 

We  believe  that,  given  the  facts  about  the  strengths  and  advantages  of  Social 
Security,  Americans  will  support  the  current  system  even  more  strongly  and  join 
in  strengthening  it.  More  serious  than  any  projected  financing  problem  is  the  lack 
of  public  understanding  of  how  the  Social  Security  system  works  and  the  true 
nature  of  the  challenges  it  faces.  To  ensure  the  broadest  possible  understanding. 
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the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  and  allied  organizations  will  launch  a 
coordinated  campaign  to  educate  workers  and  their  families  about  Social  Security 
and  prepare  them  to  engage  in  the  debate  over  the  system's  future. 

Pensions 

Athough  Social  Security  provides  the  foundation  of  support  in  old  age,  pensions 
are  also  a  crucial  part  of  our  national  strategy  for  securing  adequate  retirement  incomes 
for  workers.  But  the  benefits  of  private  pensions  are  poorly  distributed  among 
American  workers,  leaving  vast  gaps  among  low-  and  even  moderate-wage  workers 
as  well  as  women  and  minorities.  The  AFL-CIO  affirms  its  commitment  to  advancing 
pension  coverage  for  all  workers  through  legislative  and  collective  bargaining  activity. 
We  also  affirm  our  commitment  to  defending  and  advancing  one  of  the  longest-stand- 
ing retirement  security  programs,  the  railroad  retirement  system. 

Among  those  who  have  pension  coverage  already,  retirement  security  is  being 
reduced  as  employers  increasingly  shift  away  from  defined  benefit  plans  toward  40 1  (k) 
defined  contribution  plans.  Under  these  plans,  workers  must  be  financially  able  to 
contribute  money  up  front.  These  plans  also  shift  the  risks  and  burdens  of  investing 
from  the  employer  to  individual  workers.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  support 
the  addition  of  401  (k)  plans  to  retirement  packages,  but  we  will  continue  to  resist  the 
replacement  of  defined  benefit  plans  by  defined  contribution  plans. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  committed  to  a  national  pension  system  that  extends  mean- 
ingful coverage  to  all  workers,  promotes  portability,  provides  adequate  retirement 
income  and  enhances  the  security  of  workers'  pension  assets  against  the  continuing 
threat  of  employer  raids. 

Private  Savings 

The  final  source  of  retirement  security  is  private  savings.  The  decline  of  private 
savings  rates  has  been  highlighted  by  pundits  who  argue  for  greater  personal 
responsibility  for  retirement  planning.  Although  such  planning  is  important,  these 
statements  tend  to  blame  the  victims  of  economic  change.  Workers  find  it  harder 
and  harder  to  make  ends  meet  and  have  less  to  put  away  for  the  future.  The 
AFL-CIO  believes  the  key  to  increased  private  savings  is  increased  personal 
income.  Policies  that  improve  the  Social  Security  system,  extend  private  pensions 
to  more  workers  and  increase  earning  power  are  all  essential  to  improving 
retirement  security. 

Income  Security 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  reject  the  notion  that  personal  financial 
insecurity  must  be  part  of  economic  change.  Unlike  other  industrialized  countries, 
the  United  States  relies  heavily  on  the  private  market  to  provide  health  care, 
retirement  funds  and  other  benefits.  As  a  result,  workers  who  retire  early,  lose  their 
jobs  or  suffer  injuries  often  exhaust  their  savings  and  slip  into  poverty.  Uncertain 
economic  conditions  should  not  be  allowed  to  play  such  a  pivotal  role  in  a  worker's 
life.  To  reduce  such  economic  anxiety,  the  AFL-CIO  supports  a  broad  array  of 
social  policies  to  support  workers'  living  standards  while  they  are  employed  and 
when  economic  conditions  turn  against  them. 
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Promote  Skills  and  Advancement 

Obviously,  the  best  way  to  cope  with  economic  dislocation  is  to  avoid  it  in  the 
first  place.  While  we  advance  policies  that  reduce  the  impact  of  plant  closings  and 
job  loss,  we  must  first  make  every  effort  to  make  such  events  less  likely.  Our 
collective  bargaining,  financial  strategies  work  and  new  technology  strategies  are 
vital  to  increased  job  security.  But  there  are  also  important  social  policy  responses. 
Public  policy  to  promote  education  and  training,  for  example,  can  help  avoid 
layoffs  and  ease  the  transition  from  one  employer  to  another.  To  improve  the 
connections  among  education  and  training,  wage  gains  and  employment  stability, 
the  AFL-CIO  believes  that  education  and  training  must  be  universally  available, 
be  rewarded  by  employers  and  open  new  career  possibilities. 

Although  temporary  skill  shortages  can  be  alleviated  by  the  employment  of 
temporary  non-immigrant  "guest"  workers,  such  a  remedy  should  not  be  used  to 
supplant  qualified  U.S.  workers  or  as  a  substitute  for  providing  appropriate  training 
and  education  for  workers  already  resident  in  the  country. 

Defend  the  Wage  Floor 

The  AFL-CIO's  historic  victory  in  increasing  the  minimum  wage  in  1996  was 
a  victory  for  all  workers.  All  workers  gain  bargaining  power  and  security  when 
the  floor  under  wages  is  raised.  And  all  workers  are  more  vulnerable  when  some 
workers  go  unprotected  by  basic  labor  laws  or  when  such  laws  are  degraded.  For 
this  fundamental  reason,  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  historic  commitment  to  laws 
that  limit  the  downward  pressure  of  competition  on  wages  and  benefits.  By 
defending  large  segments  of  the  workforce  and  key  occupations,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  the  Service  Contract  Act,  Davis-Bacon  and  other  state  and  federal 
laws  indirectly  protect  the  living  standards  of  all  workers  from  the  ravages  of  the 
market. 

These  legal  protections  are  even  more  important  for  the  newest  members  of  the 
labor  force — the  millions  of  Americans  who  will  labor  under  welfare-to-work 
initiatives.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  the  effort 
to  secure  full  employee  protections  for  these  workers.  Our  efforts  are  legally  sound, 
economically  justified  and  morally  right.  Our  effort  to  defend  these  most  vulner- 
able workers  will  not  cease.  Part  of  that  effort  includes  resisting  attempts  to 
privatize  eligibility  determination  and  service  provision  in  key  human  needs  areas 
such  as  income  support,  health  care  and  food  stamps.  We  cannot  let  the  profit 
motive  divert  vital  social  programs. 

A  new  method  to  defend  the  wage  floor  has  been  the  successful  "living  wage" 
campaigns  in  a  number  of  major  cities.  Initiated  by  coalitions  including  labor 
unions,  ordinances  have  been  passed  in  cities  such  as  Baltimore,  New  York,  Los 
Angeles  and  Minneapolis  to  require  city  contractors  to  pay  wages  that  are  higher 
than  the  federally  required  minimum. 

These  ordinances  ensure  that  government  won't  be  a  party  to  poverty  and  that 
workers  can  better  support  their  families.  The  AFL-CIO  pledges  to  continue  its  support 
for  such  living-wage  campaigns  and  to  elevate  them  to  a  national  movement. 

Maintain  Living  Standards  for  Injured  Workers 

Workers'  compensation  is  an  important  part  of  America's  frayed  social  contract 
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among  workers,  employers  and  government.  The  so-called  "historic  trade-off  that 
workers'  compensation  represents  takes  away  workers'  right  to  sue  in  return  for 
no-fault  compensation  guaranteeing  medical  care  and  wage  replacement.  In  prac- 
tice, employers  get  the  best  end  of  the  deal:  exclusive  remedy  and  an  insurance 
scheme  that  is  called  "no-fault"  but  operates  in  ways  that  place  most  of  the  burden 
(pain,  suffering,  "managed"  medical  care,  inadequate  benefits,  litigation,  delay  and 
retribution )  on  workers.  In  the  past  decade,  workers'  compensation  laws  have  been 
"reformed"  in  ways  that  have  seriously  harmed  injured  workers  and  damaged  their 
faith  in  this  social  insurance  system. 

For  the  historic  trade-off  of  workers'  compensation  to  work,  the  AFL-CIO  calls  on 
states  to  assert  mandatory  coverage:  provide  workers  with  the  right  to  seek  medical 
treatment  from  their  own  health  care  providers;  provide  for  prompt  resolution  of 
disputed  claims;  provide  protection  against  interruption  of  income,  not  limited  by 
artificial  or  unrealistic  caps;  and  promote  rehabilitation  and  appropriate  return  to  work. 

Reduce  the  Hardship  of  Job  Loss 

The  U.S.  unemployment  insurance  system  offers  disgracefully  inadequate  defense 
against  the  financial  consequences  of  job  loss.  Too  few  of  the  unemployed  receive 
too  little  in  benefits  for  too  short  a  period  of  recovery.  Across  the  country,  states 
race  to  the  bottom,  competing  with  each  other  to  lure  business  by  driving  down  the 
eligibility,  benefits  and  durations  of  income  support.  At  the  same  time,  the  nation's 
only  labor  exchange  agency,  the  Employment  Service,  is  strapped  for  cash  and 
overwhelmed  by  need.  The  AFL-CIO,  its  affiliate  unions  and  state  and  local  bodies 
support  broader  access  to  benefits,  better  wage  replacement  rates  and  sufficient 
durations  to  allow  workers  to  locate  the  best  possible  employment.  We  reject  the 
notion  that  reemployment  strategies  and  wage  support  strategies  are  in  conflict, 
asserting,  instead,  that  income  support  during  a  job  search  is  a  crucial  factor  in 
maintaining  living  standards  during  and  after  displacement. 

Public  Education 

Historically,  the  labor  movement  has  recognized  that  a  system  of  free  public 
schools,  with  an  obligation  to  educate  all  children,  is  essential  to  democracy.  The 
rich  have  always  taken  care  of  their  own.  but  working  families,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population,  must  have  the  same  opportunity  to  be  educated,  to  realize  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Without  a  dynamic,  successful  public  school 
system,  these  skills  will  be  out  of  reach  of  those  who  need  them  most:  working 
families.  At  the  same  time,  public  schools,  which  have  served  so  many  American 
families,  are  under  attack  as  never  before  by  very  powerful,  very  well  funded — and 
often,  very  unscrupulous — forces. 

Private  schools  vouchers,  tuition  tax -credits,  punitive  state  legislation  threaten- 
ing tenure  and  weakening  contractual  rights  are  a  fact  in  Wisconsin.  Michigan  and 
Illinois,  to  name  just  a  few  states.  In  1990,  there  were  no  state  laws  authorizing 
charter  schools.  Today.  28  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  such  legislation, 
even  though  there  are  no  clear  indications  that  charter  schools  are  succeeding.  In 
some  states,  charter  schools  can  nullify  union  contracts,  employ  uncertified  staff 
and  operate  with  little  or  no  accountability. 

For-profit  firms  continue  their  drive  to  privatize  public  schools.  Education 
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Alternatives,  Inc.,  took  over  the  entire  school  system  in  Hartford  and  nine  schools 
in  Baltimore.  Despite  dismal  results  and  the  loss  of  both  contracts,  some  school 
districts  still  consider  EAI  a  viable  alternative.  Without  notable  signs  of  success, 
the  Edison  Project  has,  in  a  few  short  years,  quadrupled  the  number  of  schools  it 
manages.  Such  radical  experiments  drain  resources  from  already  hard-pressed 
public  school  systems.  In  the  name  of  "choice,"  they  operate  without  accountability 
and  serve  as  a  stalking-horse  for  a  radical  ideology  that  regards  public  service  as 
a  government  "monopoly."  The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  champion  public 
education  and  fight  those  who  cynically  exploit  problems  in  public  schools  in  the 
hope  of  profiting  by  their  demise. 

High  standards  of  achievement  are  essential  to  success,  not  only  in  school  but 
in  life.  Yet  today,  we  have  no  national  and  few  exemplary  state  standards  for  what 
students  need  to  know  in  the  core  academic  subjects.  As  a  result,  there  is  linle 
consistency  among  some  15.000  school  districts  in  the  country. 

To  help  deal  with  this  problem,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  will 
maintain  support  for  key  federal  programs,  such  as  Goals  2000.  which  promote 
high-quality,  voluntary  state  standards  in  core  academic  subjects,  as  well  as  the 
early  intervention  and  professional  development  programs  necessary  to  help 
students  and  staff  meet  these  standards. 

The  AFL-CIO  pledges  to  continue  its  support  for  the  kinds  of  changes  that  will 
strengthen  our  public  schools,  such  as  raising  standards  of  both  conduct  and 
achievement  in  schools,  as  advocated  by  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers' 
Lessons  for  Life  campaign.  Recent  polling  shows  widespread  public  support  across 
racial  and  ethnic  lines  for  higher  academic  standards  and  stronger  disciplinary 
policies,  including  a  continuum  of  alternative  programs  and  placements  for  those 
few  students  who  are  violent,  carry  weapons  or  sell  or  use  illegal  drugs  in  schools 
as  well  as  those  who  chronically  disrupt  learning  in  the  classroom. 

The  Federation  continues  to  champion  federal  education  programs  that  level 
the  playing  field  for  the  children  of  working  people  and  the  poor  from  preschool 
through  college,  such  as  Head  Start.  Title  1  and  Pell  Grants,  as  well  as  initiatives 
to  encourage  states  and  school  districts  to  address  the  growing  problems  of  school 
infrastructure. 

To  respond  to  the  demands  of  international  competition  and  to  help  train 
workers  ready  for  the  challenge  of  a  more  sophisticated  and  highly  technical 
economy,  school-to-work  and  vocational  education  programs  must  advance  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  school-to-work  system  with  high  academic  stand- 
ards and  access  for  all.  create  high-quality  voluntary  national  standards  for  such 
training,  promote  assessment  and  curriculum  aligned  with  these  standards  and  put 
in  place  a  system  of  industry-recognized,  portable  credentials.  Integration  of 
academic  and  vocational  education,  exposing  students  to  career  opportunities  and 
job  skills  so  that  they  can  see  the  connection  between  academic  and  vocational 
education,  is  essential  to  upgrading  education.  Employers  should  recognize  and 
reward  completion  of  such  training  so  that  students  understand  the  practical 
incentive  to  work  hard. 

Today,  public  school  educators  know  more  than  they  ever  did  about  proven, 
effective  programs,  about  what  it  takes  to  have  first-rate  schools  and  high  student 
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achievement.  The  challenge  is  to  spread  those  practices  throughout  all  public 
schools,  to  make  every  school  and  school  district  a  place  that  works  for  children, 
their  parents  and  the  community.  Higher  standards  and  improved  curriculums  are 
being  put  into  place.  In  the  past  year.  14  states  produced  new  and  stronger 
standards,  and  almost  all  states  remain  committed  to  standards-based  reform. 

Tougher  course  and  graduation  requirements  are  a  fact.  In  1983.  only  14  percent 
of  high  school  students  completed  four  years  of  English  and  three  years  of  math, 
science  and  history.  Today,  more  than  50  percent  do.  In  this  year's  Third  International 
Math  and  Science  Study  (TIMSS).  American  eighth-graders  ranked  in  the  middle  of 
the  pack,  but  fourth-graders  finished  near  the  very  top.  It  is  essential  in  the  early  grades 
to  continue  the  research-proven  programs  and  practices  that  raised  fourth-grade 
achievement  levels  and  to  develop  and  put  in  place  similar  programs  in  all  subjects 
and  all  grades. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  work  for  federal  and  state  programs  to  promote 
and  adequately  fund  high-quality  public  education  for  all  American  families.  The 
Federation  will  urge  its  affiliates  to  work  at  the  state  and  local  levels  with  all  groups 
seeking  real  reform  of  the  public  school  system — reform  that  promotes  high 
standards  of  conduct  and  achievement  for  students,  an  integrated  system  of 
school-to-work  legislation,  opportunity  for  all  in  higher  education,  collective 
bargaining  rights  for  teachers  and  school  employees,  professional  respect  and 
decent  salaries  and  working  conditions  for  all  educators. 

As  parents  and  grandparents,  union  members  have  no  higher  responsibility  than 
to  help  guarantee  high-quality  education  for  their  children  and  grandchildren.  As 
workers,  they  have  no  higher  duty  than  to  help  ensure  that  everyone  has  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  skills  and  know  ledge  they  need  to  improve  their  working 
lives  and  be  rewarded  for  attaining  such  skills.  As  citizens,  they  have  no  higher 
obligation  than  to  help  all  children  gain  the  knowledge  they  need  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  democracy  that  is  the  birthright  of  every  American. 

Public  Capacity  and  National  Commitment 

In  all  areas  of  social  policy,  from  income  security  to  health  care  to  retirement, 
the  AFL-CIO  will  strengthen  and  build  the  base  of  support  that  makes  these 
programs  the  crucial  lifelines  they  are  for  workers  and  their  families.  Through 
public  education  and  mobilization,  the  AFL-CIO  will  resist  attempts  to  erode  the 
public  safety  net  and  limit  government's  capacity  to  protect  working  families  from 
unscrupulous  employers,  unforeseen  economic  distress  and  workplace  injuries. 

### 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Vice  Presidents  Bahr  and  Brown. 

As  the  next  order  of  business,  we're  going  to  hear  from  the  Political  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Program  Resolutions  Committee. 

At  our  last  convention,  we  faced  a  bleak  political  landscape.  A  hostile  Congress 
was  getting  ready  to  cut  Medicare,  education  and  health  and  safety  protections  for 
American  workers. 

What  a  difference  two  years  make,  and  what  a  difference  our  efforts  make.  You 
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spoke  out,  you  fought  back,  and  working  families  are  back.  We're  beginning  to 
make  government  work  for  working  families  again. 

A  lot  of  the  credit  goes  to  Vice  President  Jerry  McEntee.  President  of  AFSCME. 
I*d  like  to  call  upon  Jerry  to  give  us  a  report  from  the  Political  Subcommittee.  Vice 
President  McEntee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SUBCOMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GERALD  McENTEE:  Thank  you  very  much.  Good  morning, 
sisters  and  brothers.  Sisters  and  brothers,  every  day,  in  every  state,  in  every  city, 
corporatioas  wage  war  on  America's  workers.  The  workplace  is  a  battleground.  So  is 
the  Congress,  the  White  House,  statehouses  and  city  halls  across  America. 

On  one  side,  we  have  corporate  America's  agenda.  We  have  heard  some  of  it 
today:  Fast  Track:  cutting  Medicare,  education,  to  pay  for  tax  cuts  for  the  rich: 
privatization:  getting  rid  of  collective  bargaining  through  the  TEAM  Act:  getting 
rid  of  the  40-hour  week  and  time-and-a-half  for  overtime;  gutting  workplace  safety 
laws;  and  attacks  on  workers  and  on  their  unions. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  a  working  family's  agenda:  a  living  wage  for  all 
Americans;  retirement  security:  health  security;  a  safe  place  to  work:  and  the  right 
to  organize. 

Who  will  prevail  in  the  battle?  It  all  comes  down  to  power.  And  we  know  that, 
in  America,  power  comes  from  money — and  power  comes  from  people. 

The  corporations  are  winning  the  war  for  money.  In  the  last  election,  corpora- 
tions made  $700  million  in  political  contributions.  They  outspent  us — outspent  us 
by  17-to-l.  They  made  sure  that  62  anti-worker  members  of  Congress  each  had 
more  than  a  million  dollars  to  fight  our  efforts.  And  they  make  sure  that  the  voice 
of  money  is  heard  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

But  we  are  beginning,  as  President  Sweeney  said,  we  are  beginning  to  win  the 
war  for  people. 

Last  year,  it  began  with  our  town  hall  meetings,  letters,  phone  calls,  issue-education 
commercials.  Our  efforts  paid  off  for  working  families.  Against  all  odds,  we  raised  the 
minimum  wage.  We  defended  and  extended  tax  credits  for  the  working  poor.  We 
preserved  and  protected  OSHA  and  MSHA.  educational  programs  and,  indeed, 
environmental  standards.  And  we  set  the  agenda  for  public  debate. 

And.  on  election  day.  the  voice  of  working  families  was  heard  loud  and  clear. 

Labor  '96  turned  out  2.3  million  more  union  voters  than  in  1992.  Those  union 
members  voted  better  than  2-to-l  for  Bill  Clinton  and  for  pro-worker  candidates 
for  Congress. 

We  defeated  1 8  anti-worker  representatives  who  spent  a  total  of  more  than  $25 
million  in  their  campaigns.  And  we  came  within  10.000  votes  of  changing  the 
control  of  Congress — and  sending  the  speaker  of  the  House.  Newt  Gingrich,  to  a 
well-deserved  retirement. 

But  we  have  more  work  to  do — to  keep  working  families  informed  about  the 
issues  that  shape  their  lives  and  livelihoods — and  to  raise  working  families' 
voices — and  working  families'  issues — to  influence  the  decisions  that  Congress 
makes. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  this  effort  the  National  Issues  Mobilization.  We  are  creating 
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grassroots  education  and  action  teams.  You  know,  sisters  and  brothers,  sometimes 
this  doesn't  sound  too  sexy  or  glamorous.  Let  me  tell  you  something  you  heard 
from  Dick  Gephardt  this  morning.  If  you  want  to  fight  and  stand  beside  Dick 
Gephardt,  if  you  want  to  fight  and  hold  that  little  girl,  you  've  got  to  create  grassroots 
education.  You've  got  to  create  action  teams.  You've  got  to  communicate  with 
union  members,  train  rank-and-file  activists,  lobby  the  Congress,  work  with  our 
allies  and  call  attention  to  our  issues  with  media  outreach,  phone  banks,  town  hall 
meetings  and,  sisters  and  brothers,  whatever  else  it  takes. 

We  are  reaching  out  even  further  with  television  advertising  about  working 
family  issues,  from  fighting  Fast  Track  to  cutting  corporate  subsidies.  And  we  are 
crafting  and  promoting  our  own  policies  to  advance  the  interests  of  working 
families,  from  protecting  Social  Security  and  retirement  plans,  offering  health 
insurance  for  millions  of  uncovered  families,  improving  education  for  our  children, 
expanding  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  and  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
workers  to  organize.  If  they  thought  Labor  "96  was  something,  wait  till  they  see 
Labor  '98.  (Applause) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  didn't  know  you  were  out  there.  Thank  you  very  much. 
( Laughter) 

Next  year,  sisters  and  brothers,  the  stakes  are  even  higher  than  ever.  Our 
right-wing  adversaries  already  control  the  House  and  Senate.  In  the  House,  we  can 
let  big  business  buy  control  of  America's  agenda,  or  we  can  take  back  the  House 
and  stand  with  Gephardt,  hug  that  child  and  take  the  Speaker's  gavel  out  of  Newt 
Gingrich's  hand  and  put  it  into  the  hand  of  Dick  Gephardt  to  run  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  (Applause) 

In  the  states,  just  as  well.  36  governors  are  up.  two  dozen  state  legislatures  could 
go  either  way.  And  hanging  in  the  balance  are  issues  like  right  to  work,  privatiza- 
tion, workfare,  school  vouchers — we  just  heard  a  debate — and  attacks  on  workers' 
comp.  Talk  to  the  people  in  Ohio  about  that. 

This  is  why  we  have  to  work  harder  than  ever  next  year.  That  is  why  we  have 
to  begin  building  a  strong  and  vibrant  union  political  movement  for  the  next 
century;  why  we  must  register  more  union  members  to  vote  than  ever  before,  turn 
out  more  union  members  to  the  polls,  educate  more  union  members;  recruit  more 
year-round  union  activists;  and  elect,  as  John  Sweeney,  our  president,  said  yester- 
day, elect  more  union  members  to  office  and  put  2.000  union  members  on  the 
ballots  in  the  year  2000. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  here  this  morning  we  have  with  us  some  of  the  union 
members  who  are  making  a  difference,  a  difference  across  America.  I'd  like  to  ask 
them  to  join  me  now.  (Applause) 

The  first  union  member  is  pan  of  our  2.000  in  2000  program.  Her  name  is  Abbey 
Demel-Brown.  She  is  from  CWA  Local  103 1  in  Monmouth  Junction.  New  Jersey. 
(Applause) 

Let's  hear  it  for  Abbey.  (Applause) 

Abbey  is  on  the  November  ballot  as  a  candidate  for  the  Lawrence  County 
Township  Council  this  November. 
Sister.  (Applause) 
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ABBEY  DEMEL-BROWN 
CWA  Local  1031 

So  God  decides  to  come  to  earth.  And  He  sees  this  woman  who  is  crying,  and 
He  says,  "Woman,  why  are  you  crying?" 

And  she  says.  "'Because  I  am  blind.  I  cannot  see."  God  touches  her.  and  she  is 
very  happy  because  she  can  see. 

And  He  continues  to  walk  the  earth,  and  He  sees  another  woman  crying,  and 
He  says  to  her,  "Woman,  why  are  you  crying?" 

And  she  says,  "Because  I  am  crippled."  And  God  touches  her  and  she  can  walk 
and  she  is  very  happy. 

And  He  continues  to  walk  and  He  sees  another  woman  crying.  And  He  says. 
"And  why  are  you  crying,  woman?" 

And  she  says.  "Because  I  am  a  union  leader."  And  God  sits  down  with  her  and 
cries  with  her.  (Applause) 

As  if  my  daytime  job  is  not  enough  of  being  president  of  a  local  union 
organizing,  educating,  mobilizing,  filing  grievances,  handling  discipline,  if  that  is 
not  enough,  I  have  decided  to,  in  the  evening,  walk  the  streets.  Yes,  brothers  and 
sisters,  in  my  old  age  and  being  a  grandmother,  I  have  become  a  streetwalker.  I 
ring  door  bells.  I  shake  hands. 

Why  did  I  do  this?  Why  am  I  doing  this?  Because.  10  years  ago,  there  were 
about  a  dozen  union  activists  serving  in  the  New  Jersey  state  legislature.  Today 
there  are  none.  There  are  nearly  1  million  union  members  in  my  state,  yet  far  too 
often  working  families  are  left  out  of  the  decision-making  process.  We  don't  even 
have  a  seat  at  the  table. 

Our  state  legislature  is  not  unusual.  From  Congress  to  statehouses  to  county 
courthouses,  all  across  America,  there  are  far  too  many  lawyers,  bankers,  million- 
aires and  bosses  and  far  too  few  workers. 

Now.  nobody  has  to  explain  to  me  what  it's  like  to  live  paycheck  to  paycheck  or 
to  worry  about  losing  your  health  insurance.  Nobody  has  to  explain  carpal  tunnel 
syndrome  to  me  or  exposure  to  unsafe  chemicals  or  what  it's  like  to  organize  a  union. 

I  encourage  all  of  you  to  run  for  public  office.  You  may  feel  unsure  of  your 
skills,  but  don't  sell  yourself  short.  Union  members  are  naturals  for  elected  office. 
It's  just  like  an  organizing  campaign.  You  strategize,  you  develop  the  issues,  you 
target,  you  use  lists,  phone  banks  and.  yes,  you  do  home  visits. 

We  are  getting  help  and  encouragement  to  run  for  office.  The  AFL-CIO  has  made 
a  commitment  to  finding,  recruiting  and  training  union  members  like  myself  to  run  for 
elected  office.  This  year  in  New  Jersey,  17  union  members  seeking  local  office  have 
received  training,  technical  and  financial  assistance  from  the  federation. 

I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  this  effort.  Join  the  fight.  Run  for  office. 

It  was  an  honor  to  address  all  of  you.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you  very  much,  sister.  Next  I  would  like  to  introduce  one 
of  the  members  of  the  team  we  are  building  of  skilled  issues  mobilization  activists. 
Chuck  Rocha  is  with  the  Steelworkers  at  Kelly  Springfield  Tire  Company  in  Tyler. 
Texas.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  labor  coordinator  in  three  congressional  elections  during 
the  last  year  as  well  as  in  the  San  Antonio  municipal  elections  in  June  1997. 

Brother. 
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CHUCK  ROCHA 
Steelworkers  Local  746 

Thank  you,  brothers  and  sisters.  Two  years  ago.  the  only  experience  I  had  was 
being  a  local  activist  back  at  Local  746  in  Tyler.  Texas.  But  then  I  was  selected  to 
be  a  Labor  '96  congressional  district  coordinator.  Oh,  I  know  that  sounds  impor- 
tant, but  it's  a  lot  of  work  and  little  pay  and  long  hours. 

I  was  one  of  35  people  assigned  to  the  AFL-CIO  last  year  by  international 
unions  and  put  all  over  the  country.  A  lot  of  these  people  were  staff,  but  the  majority 
of  them  were  rank-and-file  members  just  like  you  and  me  who  were  put  out  in  the 
different  districts  all  across  the  nation. 

I  was  assigned  to  Congressman  Martin  Frost's  district  in  Dallas-Ft.  Worth, 
where  I  learned  a  lot.  Since  then.  I've  been  very  busy.  A  month  later.  I  was  the 
labor  coordinator  in  the  Nick  Lampson  district,  where  we  defeated  notorious 
anti-worker,  anti-labor,  anti-family  and  anti-just  about  everything  else  Steve 
Stockman  and  elected  a  pro-labor.  anti-Fast  Track  congressman,  Nick  Lampson. 
(Applause) 

Following  that,  we  went  into  San  Antonio  for  a  special  election,  then  on  to  New 
Mexico  and  on  and  on.  We  were  very  effective.  And  you  say.  "'Why  were  we  very 
effective.  Chuck?  How  can  a  Steelworker  from  East  Texas  come  in  and  make  that 
kind  of  effect  on  us  within  all  these  congressional  districts?"  It's  because  we  took 
the  issues  that  are  important  to  union  men  and  women  all  over  this  country,  and 
we  took  them  to  the  floor.  We  put  them  on  the  floor.  We  put  them  in  the  break 
rooms.  We  put  them  in  the  union  halls  where  people  could  see  them,  where  people 
seen  what  was  important  to  them.  We  talked  about  economic  issues,  we  talked 
about  issues  that  were  important — pocketbook  issues,  kitchen  table  issues  were 
called.  Medicare,  Medicaid,  the  40-hour  work  week,  the  TEAM  Act — things  that 
affected  people  every  day. 

We  got  union  members  energized  again,  union  members  that  hadn't  been  energized 
in  a  long  time.  You  heard  the  leader  talk  about  Dick  Armey  and  Dick  Armey  saying 
that  he  would  tight  the  minimum  wage  with  every  fiber  of  his  being.  That  upset  labor, 
that  upset  working  men  and  women,  that  he  has  the  audacity  to  say  that. 

So  we  assembled  75  union  members  on  a  Thursday  afternoon  in  Dallas-Ft. 
Worth  and  took  515  boxes  of  All-Bran  cereal  to  Dick  Armey's  headquarters  so  he 
would  have  a  little  more  bran  to  fight  his  next  battle  with  organized  labor. 
(Applause) 

And  we  moved  on.  We  linked  politics  to  organizing.  You  heard  about  the 
municipal  elections  in  San  Antonio.  Well,  in  San  Antonio,  the  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base  is  the  largest  employer  there.  And  the  City  Council  has  to  decide  whether  we 
would  develop  this  with  union  contractors. 

So  we  had  an  aggressive  campaign.  As  you  heard,  we  had  already  been  there 
with  the  special  election  with  Congress  so  we  had  built  a  base  with  union  people. 
They  understood  the  importance  of  voting,  the  importance  of  the  elections.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  we  now  have  seven  of  the  10  seats  at  the  San  Antonio  City 
Council.  (Applause) 

This  means  union  contractors  will  develop  the  air  force  base.  Unionized 
companies  will  move  in  there,  and  union  members  will  work  there.  (Applause) 
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In  1994,  like  an  old  Texas  saying,  I  can  say  in  the  elections,  we  got  our  plow 
cleaned.  That  goes  back  to  an  old  football  adage  of  when  somebody  hits  you  real 
hard  and  kind  of  rings  your  bell,  you  got  your  plow  cleaned. 

Just  like  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  us,  we  learned  a  lesson  from  that.  We  came  back  in 
1996,  we  were  a  little  bigger,  a  little  stronger,  a  little  more  well-organized,  and 
when  they  came  to  the  line,  we  knocked  them  on  their  butts  in  1996.  (Applause) 

I've  learned  a  lot.  I've  learned  we  can't  do  things  the  way  we  used  to.  The 
politicians  are  happy  to  take  our  money;  they're  happy  to  pat  us  on  the  back:  they're 
happy  to  watch  us  put  up  our  yard  signs.  But  things  are  different  now.  We've  got 
an  organization  now.  We've  got  people  out  in  the  field  working  on  the  issues  now. 
We're  mobilizing  our  people.  We're  putting  them  out  there,  and  now  we  have  the 
issues  mobilization,  where  we're  having  these  people  accountable  for  what  they're 
doing — not  just  during  election  years  but  when  they're  up  there  sitting  in  that 
House  of  Representatives  voting.  We're  watching  what  they're  voting  on.  We're 
sick  and  tiled  of  taking  these  people,  dressing  them  up.  taking  them  to  the  dance 
and.  when  we  get  there,  them  not  knowing  who  we  are.They're  going  to  dance 
with  us  if  we're  going  to  take  them  to  the  dance.  (Applause) 

In  1996,  we  did  not  ride  in  the  bus.  We  had  been  riding  in  the  bus  for  years,  but 
in  1996,  we  drove  the  bus.  In  1998,  we're  going  to  drive  that  bus  to  the  Capitol, 
and  we're  going  to  get  out  at  the  United  States  House  of  Labor  Representatives. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you  very  much.  Sisters  and  brothers,  now  I  would  like  to 
introduce  Sharon  Porter.  Sharon  is  assistant  chief  steward  with  UNITE  Local  590 
in  Bellaire.  Ohio,  and  secretary  of  the  Belmont-Monroe  Labor  Council.  She  also 
serves  as  the  issues  mobilization  coordinator  in  Ohio  Representative  Bob  Ney's 
district. 

Sister.  (Applause) 

SHARON  PORTER 
UNITE  Local  590 

Good  morning,  brothers  and  sisters,  it's  good  to  be  here  with  you.  I  am  from 
Bellaire,  Ohio,  where  I  work  as  a  machine  operator  for  Triple  A  in  the  USA.  We 
make  swimwear  and  skiwear  there. 

Part  of  my  responsibilities  in  my  local  union  and  my  labor  council  is  to  educate 
and  mobilize  local  union  members  and  their  families  around  the  legislative  issues 
that  affect  them  every  day.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  Some  people  have  been  asleep 
for  a  while,  and  you've  got  to  nudge  them  a  little  bit. 

We  know  that  the  best  people  to  put  heat  on  politicians  is  local  union  people.  We 
can  hold  them  accountable.  So  we  started  an  issue-based  leafleting  campaign, 
beginning  with  Fast  Track.  Then  we  visited  our  congressman's  office  and  explained 
our  position.  It  was  all  very  polite,  but  we  made  him  nervous.  That's  exactly  what 
needs  to  happen. 

I'm  happy  to  report  to  you  today  that  Congressman  Ney  has  just  signed  on.  as 
he  is  going  to  vote  no  on  Fast  Track.  (Applause) 

We  must  hold  our  lawmakers  accountable,  or  they  will  ignore  the  concerns  of 
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working  people  and  union  people.  If  that  makes  them  nervous,  then  that's  the  way 
life  is  going  to  be  for  them  until  they  realize  we're  not  going  away. 

That's  what  we're  doing  in  southeastern  Ohio.  It's  exciting  to  see  my  members 
getting  involved,  getting  their  families  out,  realizing  that  they  can  participate  and 
be  part  of  the  process  that  makes  a  better  future  for  not  only  UNITE  Local  590 
union  members  but  for  all  working  people.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you  very  much,  sister.  Finally,  sort  of  a  special  treat.  I  want 
to  introduce  Delores  Spears.  Delores  is  a  sister  from  Council  36  of  our  own  union. 
AFSCME.  in  Los  Angeles.  Delores  served  as  an  organizer  for  Working  Women 
Vote  '96,  which  mobilized  tens  of  thousands  of  women  to  vote  in  the  last  election. 

Sister.  (Applause) 

DELORES  SPEARS 
AFSCME  District  Council  36 

Good  morning.  I  bring  you  greetings  from  AFSCME  District  Council  36  and 
the  shake,  rattle  and  roll  earthquake  state  of  California.  Just  when  I  learned  how 
to  jump  over  the  cracks  in  the  earth,  they  threw  El  Nino  at  me. 

Last  year,  every  politician  worried  about  the  women's  vote  and  for  good  reason. 
Working  women  were  the  swing  vote  in  just  about  every  election. 

Women  were  clear  about  what  they  cared  about.  We  weren't  worried  about  the 
federal  budget  as  much  as  the  family  budget.  We  weren't  worried  about  stock 
prices  as  much  as  the  food  to  feed  our  families. 

We  got  out  there  to  tell  the  politicians  what  we  cared  about  through  the  Working 
Women  Vote's  vote.  Where  I  worked  in  Los  Angeles,  my  union  co-workers  and  I  set 
up  tables,  and  we  encouraged  women  to  register  and  to  vote.  The  big  push  was  the 
absentee  ballot.  This  was  one  of  300  events  all  across  the  country.  Next  year,  we'll 
make  sure  that  the  politicians  worry  even  more  about  the  working  women's  vote. 

Next  year,  we'll  stage  1.000  events,  and  we'll  be  in  every  community.  No 
politician  will  be  able  to  turn  around  without  seeing  a  Working  Women  Vote 
button — and  they'll  know  that  working  women  are  voting  on  real  issues. 

Politicians  will  know  we  can't  be  manipulated  by  slick  TV  spots.  We'll  judge 
them  by  their  deeds.  We'll  hold  them  accountable  for  what  they've  done — and 
what  they've  failed  to  do — to  make  life  better  for  working  families.  We'll  get  every 
union  woman  out  there  talking  to  her  mother,  to  her  sister-in-law  and  her  girl- 
friends— to  register  working  women,  to  educate  working  women  and  get  working 
women  out  to  vote.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you  very  much.  I'd  now  like  to  thank  Abby.  Chuck.  Sharon 
and  Delores  for  joining  us  today.  These  dedicated,  hardworking  activists  indeed 
are  the  key,  the  key  to  building  a  vital,  powerful  union  political  movement  into 
and  for  the  21st  century.  Let's  give  them  a  round  of  applause  as  they  leave  the 
stage,  the  activists  for  the  next  century,  brothers  and  sisters.  (Applause) 

I  would  now  like  to  call  on  Vice  President  Hanley  of  the  Executive  Council  and 
the  president  of  that  great  union,  the  Operating  Engineers.  Frank  Hanley,  to  report 
on  the  Political  Subcommittee's  meeting  and  present  our  resolution. 

Brother. 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  2  Making  Government 

Work  for  Working  Families 

VICE  PRESIDENT  FRANK  HANLEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Political  Subcom- 
mittee met  and  considered  Resolution  No.  2.  entitled  •'Making  Government  Work 
for  Working  Families."  which  can  be  found  on  page  4  of  the  resolutions  book. 

The  resolution  notes  that  the  active  participation  of  working  families  is  essential 
to  our  democracy,  and  yet  working  families  today  feel  deeply  alienated  from  their 
government.  Large  corporations  and  monied  special  interests  spend  lavishly  to  get 
favored  treatment  from  government — usually  at  the  expense  of  average-wage 
workers. 

In  response  to  Newt  Gingrich's  radically  anti-worker  agenda,  we  forced  the 
American  political  system  to  heed  the  concerns  of  working  families.  But  to  create 
a  stronger  voice  for  workers  in  the  political  debate,  the  resolution  calls  on  the 
AFL-CIO  to  put  in  place  a  National  Issues  Mobilization  Network. 

With  this  network,  we  will  educate  and  mobilize  union  members  around 
legislative  and  policy  issues.  With  this  network,  we  will  hold  elected  officials 
accountable  through  letters,  phone  calls  and  high-visibility  media  campaigns. 

This  network  will  build  grassroots  capacity  by  training  1(X)  times  the  number 
of  activists  that  we  have  today  to  participate  in  and  manage  campaigns  for 
pro-worker  candidates. 

We  will  put  organizers  on  the  ground  in  more  than  300  communities  in  early 
1998.  We  will  build  systematic  workplace  communication  and  mobilization 
systems  so  that  workers  can  respond  to  the  issues  that  affect  our  jobs  and  our 
families — regardless  of  political  affiliation. 

The  resolution  also  commits  us  to  register  record  numbers  of  workers  to  vote. 
In  1996.  10  of  the  closest  races  were  decided  by  less  than  10.000  votes.  We  have 
the  power  not  only  to  affect  individual  races  but  also  to  take  control  of  legislative 
bodies  that  make  decisions  that  affect  our  everyday  lives. 

We  will  build  coalitions  with  our  progressive  allies  in  churches,  civic  groups, 
environmental,  civil  and  human  rights  organizations  to  educate  and  mobilize  our 
members.  If  we  educate  our  members,  they  will  vote  for  the  candidates  who  support 
working  families. 

Through  the  National  Labor  Political  Center,  we  will  continue  to  train  activists 
and  highly  skilled  issue  organizers  and  campaign  managers. 

A  greatly  expanded  effort  to  get  union  members  elected  to  public  office  will  be 
a  key  part  of  our  Labor  1998  campaign.  Our  goal  is  to  have  2,000  union  members 
on  the  ballot  in  the  year  2000. 

This  resolution  subsumes  Resolution  No.  15.  The  committee  recommends 
adoption  of  Resolution  No.  2,  and  I  so  move. 

McENTEE:  You  heard  the  committee  report.  It  is  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  2. 
Do  I  hear  support? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

McENTEE:  I  hear  support.  Any  delegate  wish  to  speak  on  the  question?  The 
Chair  recognizes  President  Ron  Carey  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. President  Carey.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  RON  CAREY:  The  days  are  over  when  organized  workers 


can  be  rallied  behind  a  politician  or  a  political  party.  Workers,  however,  can  be 
organized  on  issues  that  affect  their  lives,  pocketbook  issues  that  affect  their  right 
to  a  decent,  secure  future.  Just  as  it  was  with  the  UPS  strike  and  the  success  of  that 
strike,  workers  were  sure  of  their  right  to  decent  wages,  working  conditions.  And 
because  the  union  gave  them  the  means  to  express  these  rights,  we  must  also  give 
workers  the  tools,  the  knowledge  to  express  their  political  rights. 

Working  families  are  searching  for  answers  to  make  public  officials  more 
accountable.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  provide  the  information  they  need  to  make 
informed  decisions  and  the  resources  to  express  them. 

I  support  Resolution  No.  2.  a  real  voice  for  American  workers,  and  move  for 
the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  2.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you.  Brother  Carey.  Are  there  any  other  speakers?  The 
Chair  recognizes — it  appears  to  be — Brother  George  Becker,  the  president  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Mike  No.  3. 

BECKER:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  speaking  in  support  of  this  resolution, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  experiences  of  the  Steelworkers  Union  in  trying 
to  develop  a  plan  to  mobilize  its  members  and  educate  them  and  bring  them  into 
the  political  process. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  '94  elections,  we  had  to  force  ourselves  to  look 
internally  and  examine  our  procedures  and  what  we  were  doing  and.  in  effect,  what 
we  were  doing  wrong.  We  have  developed  a  system  now — we  call  it  our  Rapid 
Response  System — in  which  we  have  restructured  each  of  our  local  unions 
politically,  internally,  and  put  fax  machines  into  each  local  below  the  leadership 
level  so  that  we  can,  within  a  maner  of  hours,  reach  every  member  in  our  shops, 
in  the  plant,  on  the  job.  The  results  of  this  have  been  absolutely  startling.  Our  people 
are  hungry  for  this  kind  of  involvement  and  participation.  They  eagerly  have 
adopted  this.  We  have  kept  it  nonpartisan.  We  deal  with  labor  issues. 

On  our  first  trial  with  balanced  budget,  we  turned  out  25.000  responses  that  went 
to  the  legislators.  These  are  verified  responses;  they  come  to  us.  In  most  cases,  they're 
handwritten,  very  emotional,  very  involved  letters  expressing  their  feelings  on  this. 

When  we  went  to  the  comp  time  and  the  TEAM  Act.  we  were  able  to  raise  that 
figure  up  to  over  50.000.  Fast  Track.  I'm  very  pleased  to  tell  you.  we  have  now 
passed  the  125.000  letter  mark  of  response  into  the  individual  legislators. 

Within  our  union,  within  the  Steelworkers  Union,  this  is  absolutely  incredible. 
In  the  past,  we  would  have  been  lucky  if  we  would  have  been  able  to  mobilize  a 
thousand  or  get  a  thousand  members  to  write  in  response.  To  hit  125.000  is  just 
unbelievable.  We  believe  that  we're  going  to  be  able  to  elevate  this  up  to  the  quarter 
of  a  million  mark.  The  hunger  is  out  there  and  the  willingness  to  work  that  much. 

Our  next  target  is  in  voter  registration.  We're  going  to  try  that.  But  the  key,  brothers 
and  sisters,  that  I  want  to  really  tell  you — if  you  wait  until  you  have  a  political  campaign, 
if  you  wait  until  the  necessity  of  mobilizing  our  members,  it's  Kxi  damn  late.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  build  those  structures  now,  to  get  out  and  work  with  those  and  work  with 
your  membership  and  be  straight  with  them,  lay  it  out  on  labor  issues.  They'll  respond 
like  you  can't  believe  it.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you  very  much,  brother.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate 
at  mike  4. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  DENNIS  RIVERA:  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  resolution. 
Politics  helps  organizing.  Politics  helps  collective  bargaining.  Politics  helps  our 
families  to  lead  better  lives. 

Let's  make  no  mistake.  In  1996.  when  President  Sweeney  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  AFL-CIO.  the  thought  across  America  was  that  the  labor  movement 
had  no  energy  and  was  not  relevant  in  the  American  political  life. 

The  first  initiative  was  to  become  active  in  politics,  to  put  $35  million  in  that, 
and  to  mobilize  our  memberships  across  the  nation.  Nobody  now  says  in  America 
that  the  labor  movement  is  dead  and  is  going  down.  Right  now.  the  perception  is 
that  the  labor  movement  is  alive:  it  is  fighting  back,  and  that  was  because  of  the 
work  that  we  did  in  political  action. 

There's  no  more  powerful  group  of  people  in  America  than  we.  the  labor 
movement.  We  are  more  than  14  million  people.  And  guess  what?  We  know  the 
name,  the  address  and  the  phone  number  of  eveiy  single  member  of  our  union 
members.  We  need  to  reach  out  to  them,  and  we  need  to  get  them  active.  We  need 
to  get  them  involved  in  politics.  We  need  to  get  them  to  contribute  to  our  political 
action  fund. 

Let  me  tell  you,  I'm  not  talking  simple  rhetoric.  In  1 199.  we  have  120.000 
members.  Not  too  long  ago.  the  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York  wanted  to  cut 
health  care  by  close  to  $2  billion  a  year.  We  went  back  to  our  members  and  we 
said,  "We  can't  let  him  do  this  to  us."  We  embarked  on  a  campaign,  and  today  I 
can  proudly  say.  of  the  120.000  members  that  we  have,  41  percent  of  our  members 
are  contributing  five  dollars  a  month  for  political  action.  It  can  be  done.  (Applause) 

We  can  make  a  difference,  brothers  and  sisters.  We  can  take  back  the  Congress. 
If  we  leave  here  when  the  conference  is  over,  committed  to  making  sure  that  we 
can  take  back  the  House,  we're  only  10  seats  away.  In  January  of  1999.  the  next 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  Dick  Gephardt. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  I  hope  and  I  pray  that  when  we  leave  here  today,  we  go 
back  energized  to  mobilize  and  educate  our  members  to  be  as  active  as  we  can  be. 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you  very  much.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  1. 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you,  I'm  Sandra  Feldman.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  one 
of  the  major  tilings  that  Newt  Gingrich  and  his  ilk  do  not  understand,  and  what  this 
resolution  clearly  states,  is  that  the  trade  union  movement  is  about  fighting  for  the 
needs  of  American  families.  Because  that  is  who  we  are,  as  one  important  arena 
where  that  fight  takes  place  is  in  politics. 

But  we're  not  about  political  parties.  We're  not  about  belonging  to  a  particular 
party  or  developing  a  particular  party.  What  we  are  about  is  about  issues,  the  issues 
that  affect  our  members'  lives. 

We  have  Republicans  among  our  members.  We  have  Democrats  among  our 
members.  And  we  support  candidates  on  the  basis  of  where  they  stand  on  the  issues 
that  affect  our  members. 

The  needs  of  working  families  for  good  health  care,  for  adequate  education,  for 
quality  education  and  decent  housing — these  are  the  special  interests  that  we  are 
about.  And  in  making  the  fight  for  those  special  interests,  our  greatest  weapon  isn't 
money.  Yes.  we  do  collect  COPE  dollars.  We  needed  to  do  that.  But  we  can  never. 
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ever  match  the  corporations  and  wealthy  people  whose  special  interests  are  very, 
very  different  from  ours. 

We  were  outspent  17-to-l  by  our  adversaries  in  the  last  election.  But  we  have 
something  that  they  don't  have  and  that  they  will  never  have,  and  that  is  people, 
people  who  are  dedicated  to  a  cause.  And  our  members,  when  they  get  involved, 
are  a  formidable  army  in  their  own  behalf. 

My  own  union,  the  AFT.  we  have  a  program  which  has  been  built  around  strong 
locals,  strong  chapters  in  those  locals,  where  we  communicate  with  our  members, 
where  we  get  them  involved,  and  they  are  very  effective. 

This  resolution  sets  out  a  policy  by  which  the  federation  will  help  our  affiliates 
mobilize  their  members,  identify  the  issues  that  working  families  care  about,  recruit 
organizers  to  get  campaigns  going  and  work  with  allies  in  the  community  who 
agree  with  us  and  want  to  help. 

Those  activities  are  part  of  our  important  ongoing  fight  to  close  the  chasm  that 
exists  in  this  country  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots  and  to  make  the 
American  dream  accessible  to  the  working  families  that  we  represent  and  to  their 
children  who  are  our  future.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you  very  much,  sister.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at 
mike  3. 

PATRICIA  FORD,  SEIU:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No. 
2.  This  resolution  describes  the  kind  of  changes,  real  changes,  that  our  union  needs 
to  make  so  our  political  future  will  be  secure. 

At  SEIU,  we  are  changing  the  way  we  do  politics  to  make  politics  work  for  our 
members.  Just  last  week,  we  held  our  most  successful  political  and  legislative 
conference  ever  with  an  attendance  of  over  700  of  our  members.  We  are  shifting 
real  resources  into  our  state  political  structures.  We  are  involving  our  members  in 
year-round  activities  so  that  we  can  build  a  political  program  that  is  truly  member- 
based. 

We  intend  to  get  our  members  to  participate  personally  in  the  crucial  task  of 
holding  elected  officials  accountable.  We  are  recruiting  and  training  member 
political  organizers.  And  we  have  set  a  goal  of  having  10.000  political  organizers 
by  the  year  2000  that  will  be  working  year-round,  who  would  carry  labor's  message 
to  every  workplace  and  every  community  where  our  members  live  and  work. 

We  are  focusing  our  legislation  and  political  action  on  the  issues  that  our 
members  care  about:  wages,  benefits,  job  security  and  their  families.  We  are 
moving  resources  outside  of  the  Beltway  and  into  the  states  where  our  members 
live  and  where  they  vote  and  where  they  work. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  we  have  added  staff  working  full-time  on  SEIU 
members  in  over  15  states.  As  Sister  Feldman  said,  politics  is  not  about  parties. 
It's  not  about  politicians.  Politics  is  about  who  gets  what,  who  makes  the  rules  and 
what  kind  of  future  will  our  families  have. 

Nineteen  ninety-seven  is  the  year  to  build  power.  Nineteen  ninety-eight  is  a 
year  for  labor  to  wield  power.  Thank  you. 

McENTEE:  Thank  you  very  much,  sister.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at 
mike  4. 

MARTINEZ:  Thank  you  Brother.  I  cannot  help  but  reminisce.  When  I  was  a 
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young  man  in  the  '50s  raised  by  an  immigrant  grandmother,  she  had  a  picture  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  on  an  altar.  She  was  a  strong  Catholic  woman.  She 
could  not  speak  English.  But  when  I  asked  her  who  that  man  was.  she  told  me 
everything  about  what  he  did  to  turn  this  country  around:  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

And  then  my  father  taking  me  to  a  political  rally — from  the  barrio,  we  crossed 
the  creek  to  hear  a  representative  of  the  people  that  was  running  for  his  first 
position.  Now  he's  a  congressman:  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  And  I  asked 
him  who  he  was.  and  he  said  he  is  a  man  that's  going  to  help  our  people.  And  I 
cannot  forget  that  people  like  him  in  Congress  are  very  few. 

Like  Dick  Gephardt  talked  about  NAFTA,  I  remember  when  Congressman 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  stood  the  ground.  He  said,  "I  will  not  sell  out  the  worker." 
Those  are  the  type  of  people  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  as  we  focus  on  the  future  for 
the  year  2000.  When  we  talk  about  wages,  economic  conditions  of  our  people,  I 
know  that  the  immigrants  and  the  Latinos  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole,  but 
it  is  people  like  us  who  are  going  to  bring  those  standards  up.  We  must  talk  against 
those  treaties  that  exploit  child  labor,  that  exploit  our  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  We  must  elect  politicians  that  are  with  us,  that  don't  come  and  give  us  lip 
service.  We  must  defend  human  and  constitutional  rights  for  all.  equal  and 
affirmative  opportunity  for  all,  education  for  all.  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on  and 
on.  I  state  proudly  here  in  this  convention  that  the  union  movement  is  now  in  a 
position  to  put  forth  resolutions  that  are  meaningful,  with  meat  and  that  have  teeth. 
We  will  not  take  no  step  back  and  allow  no  politicians  to  give  us  lip  service.  Elect 
our  people,  and  elect  them  so  they  can  help  our  people.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you  very  much.The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  3. 

PAUL  VARACALLI,  SEIU:  Chairman  McEntee.  Paul  Varacalli,  SEIU  vice 
president  in  San  Francisco.  One  of  our  former  great  speakers  of  the  House— and 
I  want  to  paraphrase  him — said  that  politics  is  at  the  local  level.  I  think  politics  for 
workers  very  definitely  is  at  the  worker's  level. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  several  weeks  ago,  we  had  a  little  strike  at  the  train 
company  in  San  Francisco  called  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System.  And,  as  you 
pointed  out  to  me  the  other  day,  we  had  SEIU  members  involved,  we  had 
Amalgamated  Transit  and  I've  got  to  say  we  had  a  few  people  from  AFSCME  that 
participated  as  well.  I  believe  that  we  won  that  strike  even  though  we  agreed  with 
management  that  it  was  a  win-win  situation.  We  got  the  trains  back  to  work.  We 
eliminated  a  two-tiered  system  that  was  the  cause  of  this  strike. 

When  we  went  on  strike,  we  had  a  proposal  on  the  table  for  3  percent  a  year  for 
three  years.  I  think  that  we  also  picked  up  a  little  change  on  that.  We  went  back  to 
work  with  a  four-year  agreement  with  a  21  percent  increase  in  salary. 

But  I  point  that  out  because  several  years  before  that,  we  set  the  groundwork 
for  winning  that  encounter.  We  created  in  San  Francisco  with  the  labor  council, 
and  all  the  unions  participating,  a  labor-neighbor  program,  which  I  believe  now 
serves  as  the  model  for  the  country,  in  which  we  consciously  went  out  and  built 
up  our  precinct  operation.  With  all  the  labor  unions  involved  forming  clubs  in  all 
the  areas,  we  began  electing  a  clear  majority  on  the  board  of  supervisors. 

And  several  years  ago,  we  elected  a  new  mayor,  Willie  Louis  Brown  Jr.,  who 
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for  years  in  the  legislature — 15  of  them  serving  as  speaker  of  the  Assembly — was 
a  consistent  100  percent  supporter  of  organized  labor  throughout  the  state  of 
California.  So  we  brought  Brother  Willie  in  as  the  mayor.  He  stepped  to  the  plate 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and  advised  the  board  of  directors  at  BART  that  if  they 
didn't  come  out  and  negotiate  a  settlement  that  would  be  favorable  to  us.  he  would 
step  in  and  essentially  take  over  negotiations.  To  avert  that  possibility,  the  BART 
board  agreed  to  a  neutral  panel  of  mediators  led  by  the  state  federation  of  labor 
chief.  Art  Pulaski,  and  including  the  labor  council  secretaries  from  the  four  Bay 
Area  councils  involved.  They  proceeded  to  help  negotiate  this  neutral  settlement 
which  I  described. 

So  what  I  want  to  say  to  you  is  that  if  we  put  together  our  political  operations 
and  demonstrate  our  strength  at  the  local  level,  we  can  make  a  successful  combi- 
nation of  our  labor  leadership  as  well  as  those  politicians  that  we  helped  bring  to 
office  to  bring  us  to  these  kinds  of  conclusions  when  we  get  into  these  beefs. 

So  we  need  to  go  forward,  and  I  support  this  resolution  as  one  means  to 
demonstrate  that  we're  on  the  track.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you  very  much,  brother.  That's  a  good  use  of  a  word  after 
that  BART  strike,  that  you're  on  the  track. 

There  are  two  delegates.  There's  a  delegate  at  mike  Nos.  2  and  1 .  Our  schedule 
is  starting  to  tighten  up  a  little  bit.  We  would  request  that  only  the  delegates  standing 
speak,  and  then  we  will  close  off  debate.  So  1  w  ill  now  call  on  the  delegate  at  mike 
No.  2. 

WARREN  GOULD.  IBPAT:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Warren 
Gould.  I'm  president  of  the  Greater  New  Haven  Central  Labor  Council  in  Con- 
necticut as  a  delegate  from  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Allied 
Trades. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  well  know,  the  central  labor  councils  around  the 
country — about  600 — out  of  the  6(X).  only  60  have  staff  .  Yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
central  labor  councils  are  the  strongest  part  of  the  rank  and  file  within  the  AFL-CIO. 
In  order  to  implement  the  kind  of  programs  that  we  need  for  political  action,  we 
need  to  continue  to  strengthen  central  labor  councils. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the  Labor  '96  campaign  on 
behalf  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Allied  Trades.  And  without 
a  question  in  my  mind.  Mr.  Chairman,  without  some  strong  central  labor  councils, 
it  would  be  very,  very  difficult  for  us  to  have  the  kind  of  victory  that  we  need,  and 
we  need  strongly,  in  1998. 

Mr.  Chaimian.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  everyone  on  the  floor  here 
at  this  convention  to  get  involved  in  their  central  labor  council,  to  participate  in 
their  central  labor  council,  to  contribute  to  all  the  central  labor  councils.  We  can 
come  back  in  two  years  to  the  convention  floor  and  say  we  won  in  '98  and  that  no 
longer  are  we  in  a  position  with  only  60  central  labor  councils:  60  have  staff  around 
the  country.  We  can  stand  up  and  say  we  have  300  central  labor  councils  around 
the  country  with  staff,  and  that  we  will  win  with  that  kind  of  solidarity.  Thank  you. 
brother.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you.  brother.  Delegate  at  mike  1. 

THOMAS  VAN  ARSDALE,  IBEW:  Mr.  Chairman  and  brother  and  sister 
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delegates,  I  commend  the  work  of  the  committee  and  the  intent  of  this  resolution, 
and  I  commend  the  AFL-CIO  for  undertaking  this  important  program  to  involve 
working  men  and  women  in  the  political  process.  We've  seen  legislation  that 
provides  for  workers  to  have  two  hours  off  with  pay  on  Election  Day.  We've  seen 
the  effort  of  trade  unions  to  negotiate  that  Election  Day  shall  be  a  paid  holiday. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  we*re  in  need  of  is  legislation  that  will  say  when 
a  person  registers,  the  community  may  not  use  the  voter  registration  rolls  in  the 
process  of  selecting  juries.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  single  most  important  deterrent 
for  working  men  and  women  to  register  and  to  vote.  When  a  worker  serves  on  a 
jury,  he  or  she  loses  his  or  her  pay  in  most  cases,  and  this  amounts  to  a  poll  tax, 
and  it's  a  deterrent  for  working  men  and  women  to  participate  in  the  political 
process.  And  I  do  believe  that  it  should  be  an  important  pail  of  the  agenda  of  the 
AFL-CIO  to  pursue  legislation  that  says  a  person  who  registers  to  vote,  that  when 
that  happens,  that  voting  roll  will  not  be  used  in  the  process  of  selecting  juries. 
Thank  you. 

McENTEE:  Brother,  did  you  identify  yourself  for  the  record  so  we  have  it? 
VAN  ARSDALE:  My  name  is  Thomas  Van  Arsdale.  I'm  a  delegate  of  the 
IBEW. 

McENTEE:  Thank  you  very  much.  Also,  for  the  record,  the  previous  speaker, 
the  delegate  at  mike  1  — we  all  know  him — but  for  the  record  was  Tom  Van  Arsdale 
from  the  IBEW.  so  we  have  that  for  the  record. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  the  proposition  before  the  house  is  that  there  is  a  motion 
that  has  support  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  2.  All  delegates  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  Resolution  No.  2,  signify  by  a  sign  of  aye.  Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows. ) 
Making  Government  Work  for  Working  Families 

The  active  participation  of  working  families  is  essential  to  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  our  democracy.  Yet  working  families  today  feel  deeply  alienated  from 
their  government,  particularly  at  the  national  level.  Large  corporations  and  monied 
special  interests  spend  lavishly  to  get  favored  treatment  from  government — usu- 
ally at  the  expense  of  average-wage  workers — and  Americans  are  cynical  and 
despairing  over  the  prospects  of  getting  government  to  work  for  them. 

A  tidal  wave  of  corporate  cash  has  made  responsive  government  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Because  of  the  astronomical  cost  of  elections,  politicians  mirror  the 
wealthy  elite  rather  than  a  cross  section  of  America.  Forcing  attention  and  debate 
over  working  family  issues  is  a  monumental  task. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  happened  in  the  wake  of  the  1994  elections.  In 
response  to  a  radically  regressive  set  of  proposals  advanced  by  the  Gingrich 
leadership  in  Congress,  we  demonstrated  the  power  of  our  issues  and  the  possibility 
that — with  a  great  deal  of  hard  work — the  American  political  system  could  be 
forced  to  respond  to  the  concerns  of  working  families. 

But  our  work  in  1 995  and  1 996  barely  scratched  the  surface.  To  achieve  genuine 
power  for  working  families,  the  union  movement  must  redouble  its  efforts. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  educate  and  mobilize  working  families  around  issues  of 
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economic  self-interest  and  solidarity  at  national,  state  and  local  levels.  By  relating 
public  policy  issues  to  kitchen  table  economics  and  workplace  concerns,  the 
Federation  will  engage  working  families  in  the  policy  debates  of  the  country.  By 
directly  involving  workers — unorganized  as  well  as  union — on  an  unprecedented 
scale  in  advocating  their  interests  in  legislative  issues  debates,  the  Federation  will 
seek  to  make  them  "players"  in  the  political  life  of  the  country.  Our  goal  will  be 
reversing  the  trend  of  the  past  two  decades,  in  which  policy  debates  were  largely 
shaped  by  voices  advocating  an  end  to  the  activist  policy  agenda  of  Roosevelt  and 
promoting  a  set  of  economic  policies  that  favor  the  interests  of  capital  over  those  of 
working  women  and  men.  We  will  offer  an  alternative  vision — honoring  work  and 
making  the  economy  work  for  working  families — in  legislative  and  policy  debates, 
in  election  contests,  directly  to  the  public  through  the  media  and.  most  important, 
through  grassroots  activities  in  the  communities  in  which  we  live  and  work. 

The  Federation  will  aggressively  advocate  a  working  family  agenda  by  promot- 
ing workers'  values  through  specific  legislation,  agency  policies  and  the  public 
actions  of  officials.  We  will  campaign  to  see  that  national  economic  and  policy 
debates  are  decided  by  what's  best  for  family  budgets.  Through  high-visibility 
campaigns  targeting  economic  inequities  in  the  global  economy,  through  the 
education  of  public  officials  and  opinion-makers  on  the  conditions  that  move 
workers  to  form  unions  and  through  aggressive  efforts  to  block  legislative  sweet- 
heart deals  that  give  large  corporations  the  advantage  over  their  workers,  the 
Federation  will  make  restoring  the  right  to  organize  a  centerpiece  of  its  agenda. 

The  Federation  will  build  grassroots  networks  for  mobilizing  working  families 
around  their  economic  self-interest  and  solidarity  struggles  by  training  100  times 
the  number  of  activists  that  we  have  today;  by  helping  national  unions  and  state 
and  local  federations  to  organize  systems  for  regular  worker-to- worker  communi- 
cations at  work  and  in  their  neighborhoods;  and  by  providing  staff  to  support  those 
activities. 

Focusing  on  Union  Cities,  the  Federation  will  work  with  affiliated  unions  to 
recruit,  train  and  support  organizers  in  every  area  of  the  country — with  a  goal  of 
placing  300  organizers  by  early  1 998.  These  organizers  will  work  with  local  unions 
and  central  labor  councils  to  systematize  worksite  communications  with,  and 
mobilization  of.  rank-and-file  union  members  to  be  active  on  working  family 
issues.  Their  organizational  objective  will  be  issue-based  activism  among  union 
members,  other  working  families  and  allied  groups  without  regard  to  political  party 
affiliation. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  emphasize  the  importance  of  policies  that  address  the 
concerns  of  working  women  through  issue  campaigns  at  the  national,  state  and 
local  levels  and  build  an  effective  voice  on  their  behalf  in  policy  debates  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Providing  infonnation  about  issues  and  recognizing  that 
working  people  want  to  make  their  own  choices  in  the  political  sphere  will  guide 
this  work. 

The  Federation  will  work  in  close  solidarity  with  the  allies  of  working  people 
in  churches,  civic  groups,  civil  and  human  rights  organizations  and  environmental 
groups  in  order  to  amplify  the  voice  of  working  families  and  lend  the  strength  of 
organized  workers  to  parallel  agendas. 
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The  AFL-CIO  will  work  to  make  government  more  accountable  to  working 
people  by  mobilizing  in  greater  and  greater  numbers — as  we  began  to  do  in 
1996 — and  by  educating  working  families  on  which  candidates  best  represent  their 
interests  and  which  advocate  corporate  interests  at  the  expense  of  average-wage 
workers.  Through  voter  rights  initiatives  the  Federation  will  assist  in  registering 
more  workers  to  vote  and  making  voting  more  accessible.  By  recruiting  and 
training  more  candidates  from  the  ranks  of  trade  unionists,  the  Federation  will 
expand  the  representation  of  workers  among  elected  officials.  The  National 
Political  Training  Center  will  continue  to  train  activists  as  highly  skilled  issue 
organizers/mobilizers  and  campaign  coordinators. 

Thank  you  very  much,  sisters  and  brothers.  Mr.  President. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Jerry  McEntee  and  Frank  Hanley  and  all 
who  spoke  on  the  resolution. 

The  Escort  Committee  for  the  secretaiy  of  labor — Rich  Trumka.  Gloria  Johnson 
and  Ron  Carey — will  they  please  bring  the  secretaiy  in?  (Applause) 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  our  next  speaker,  who  in  just  six  months 
as  secretary  of  labor  has  more  than  lived  up  to  her  reputation  as  a  strong  and 
thoughtful  leader  who  is  staunchly  committed  to  good  jobs  for  workers  and  a  better 
life  for  working  families. 

Secretary  Alexis  Herman  brings  more  than  two  decades  of  concerned,  commit- 
ted leadership  to  her  post.  In  her  early  experience  as  a  social  worker,  she  helped 
create  job  training  opportunities  for  unskilled  young  workers  and  minority  women 
in  the  South.  In  her  outstanding  work  as  director  of  the  Labor  Department's 
Women's  Bureau  in  the  Carter  administration  and  as  director  of  White  House 
Public  Liaison  for  President  Clinton,  she  has  been  dedicated  to  increasing  oppor- 
tunities for  all  workers  to  participate  fully  in  our  economy  and  in  our  society. 

When  it  comes  to  standing  up  for  what  is  right  and  what  is  fair.  Secretary 
Hennan  has  proven  that  she's  an  ally  to  be  valued  and  an  opponent  to  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect. 

Our  new  secretary  of  labor  has  already  taken  on  one  of  the  most  hostile 
confirmation  battles  ever  launched  against  a  nominee  for  her  post.  In  her  tireless 
efforts  to  get  a  settlement  in  the  UPS  strike,  she  has  shown  that  she  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  collective  bargaining  process  and  a  savvy  mediator. 

Please  welcome  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United  States. 
Alexis  Hennan.  (Standing  ovation) 

HONORABLE  ALEXIS  HERMAN 
United  States  Secretary  of  Labor 

Thank  you.  And  my  thanks  to  you.  President  Sweeney,  for  your  veiy  kind,  your 
very  generous  and  your  very  gracious  introduction  this  morning.  I  am.  indeed, 
pleased  to  be  here  with  you.  but  more  importantly,  let  me  thank  you  today  for  your 
commitment,  for  your  leadership  and  for  your  vision. 
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You  know.  John  Sweeney  really  did  write  the  book  America  Needs  a  Raise, 
and  fortunately  we  got  it.  But  he  is  also  writing  another  book  in  America's  history, 
and  that  is  the  book  that  today  tells  us  that  we  are.  in  fact,  revitalizing  and 
strengthening  the  American  labor  movement  in  this  nation  today.  And  for  that,  we 
all  applaud  you.  President  John  Sweeney.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

Let  me  also  extend  and  acknowledge  this  morning  Secretary -Treasurer  Richard 
Trumka.  You  know.  I  have  gained  even  greater  respect  for  Rich  as  I  travel  to 
Appalachia  and  to  the  coal  mines  of  West  Virginia  as  a  part  of  my  own  Labor  Day 
tour,  and  I  saw  firsthand  the  great  work  that  goes  on  in  coal  mining  country.  Rich 
Trumka.  you  have  made  an  enormous  contribution  to  the  landscape  of  this  country 
on  behalf  of  American  workers,  and  we  thank  you  for  your  leadership  this  morning. 
(Applause) 

And  to  my  friend  and  sister  and  fellow  AFSCME  member.  I  want  to  especially 
acknowledge  Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  who  is  bringing  new  energy  to  the  new 
post  of  executive  vice  president  and  to  our  president's  initiatives  on  racial  recon- 
ciliation and  ethnicity.  Linda,  we  thank  you  for  the  contributions  that  you  have 
made  and  I  know  that  you  will  make  in  the  future  on  behalf  of  our  president  and 
our  nation  today.  (Applause) 

You  know,  this  is  not  my  first  AFL-CIO  convention,  but  it  is  my  first  as  your 
23rd  secretary  of  labor.  And  I  am  very,  very  proud  to  be  here  today  to  stand  before 
you  as  your  secretary  of  labor  and  to  thank  you  for  your  support:  because  I  know 
were  it  not  for  that  support.  I  would  not  be  here  today.  And  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  (Applause) 

As  I  look  around  this  auditorium.  I  see  a  lot  of  familiar  faces.  I  see  a  lot  of  dear 
and  old  friends  from  so  many  chapters  in  my  own  life.  Indeed.  Gloria  Johnson  will 
probably  tell  you  that  if  I  started  to  call  the  roll  this  morning,  we  would  probably 
be  here.  John,  for  at  least  another  day.  But  there  are  a  few  faces  that  I  do  want  to 
acknowledge  and  to  recognize  because  I  saw  them  in  the  airport  this  morning 
before  I  left  Washington.  D.C.  I  saw  them  when  I  landed  here  in  Pittsburgh.  Indeed. 
I  saw  the  trucks  as  I  pulled  up  to  this  great  convention  center,  and  no  doubt  they 
are  scattered  throughout  this  hallway  today.  I  am  talking  about  men  and  women 
whose  names  I  don't  necessarily  know  but  clearly  whom  I  feel  a  very  special 
connection  to  and  who.  no  doubt,  have  truly  occupied  a  very  critical  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  trade  union  movement  in  this  country  today. 

I  am.  of  course,  referring  to  those  familiar  men  and  women  in  the  brown 
uniforms,  the  men  and  women  (Applause),  the  men  and  women  who  showed 
courage  and  real  guts  during  15  very  difficult  days  in  the  middle  of  a  long,  hot 
summer:  the  men  and  women  who  refired  our  own  faith  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process — the  union  members  of  the  United  Parcel  Service  Company.  (Applause) 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  Teamsters  and  the  UPS  negotiations  clearly  provided  me 
with  unique  insights  into  the  collective  bargaining  process.  It  gave  me  a  real  feel  for 
the  glamorous  side  of  collective  bargaining.  You  know,  the  late  nights,  the  stale  food, 
the  cold  coffee,  the  dirty  clothes,  and — Ron  Carey,  don 't  take  this  personally — grumpy 
men.  (Laughter)  And  a  lot  of  frayed  nerves.  It  is  not  a  pretty  process.  You  know  that 
all  too  well.  But  at  the  end  of  the  day.  it  is  a  process  that  clearly  works. 

Now.  I'm  sure  that  historians  and  labor  experts  will  have  their  own  analysis  as 
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to  exactly  when  did  the  talks  turn,  when  did  the  deals  really  gel.  But  I  have  my 
own  analysis.  I  think  that  the  talks  turned  and  the  deal  actually  gelled  when  both 
the  workers  and  management  realized  that  they  could  not.  in  fact,  survive  without 
one  another,  that  the  success  of  one  side,  in  fact,  depended  on  the  success  of  the 
other.  And  no  matter  what  the  historians  and  the  experts  say.  this  we  know  for  sure: 
This  was  a  real  victory  for  the  collective  bargaining  process  in  this  nation  today. 
(Applause) 

This  settlement,  in  fact,  did  remind  us  that  good  unions,  strong  unions,  go 
hand-in-hand  with  good  companies  and  strong  companies  in  our  nation  today.  The 
two  sides  clearly  understood  that  they  needed  one  another,  and  the  rest  of  us  needed 
all  of  them. 

Shortly  after  the  workers  returned  to  work,  and  John  Sweeney  has  heard  me  tell 
this  story,  I  received  a  wonderful  note  from  a  UPS  driver  during  that  first  week. 
And  in  that  note  he  said  to  me,  "Madame  Secretary,  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
happened  to  me  my  very  first  day  back  on  the  job.  I  returned  to  the  home  of  a 
woman  that  I  had  been  delivering  packages  to  for  the  last  15  years.  And  as  soon 
as  she  saw  me,  she  ran  out  and  she  said,  'Welcome  back.'  She  put  her  amis  around 
me  and  she  said.  'I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  I*m  so  glad  to  see  you.  Are  you  all  right? 
If  anything  had  happened  to  you,  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do.  You  see.  I've  had 
two  husbands  and  three  jobs.  You're  the  only  stable  relationship  in  my  life.'" 
(Applause) 

You  know,  she  concluded  by  saying  that,  "If  anything  had  happened  to  you.  I 
don't  know  what  I'd  do."  But  there  is  a  larger,  more  important  point  to  this  story, 
a  story  that  is  unique  to  the  trade  union  movement  in  this  country,  and  it  is  unique 
to  the  American  experience.  And  it  is  simply  this:  We  are  all  in  this  together.  The 
success  of  one  clearly  depends  on  the  success  of  the  other.  In  very  simple  words, 
we  can  find  clearly  real  economic  wisdom.  The  better  more  of  us  do.  the  better  all 
of  us  do.  And  clearly,  we  as  a  nation  are  in  a  position  today  to  make  this  happen. 

All  of  the  pieces  are  in  place,  and  the  time  is  clearly  upon  us.  For  the  national 
economy,  the  news  is  good  today,  and  it  is  getting  better.  In  the  last  five  years  of 
this  administration,  we  have  created  13  million  new  jobs.  Unemployment  is  the 
lowest  that  it  has  been  in  24  years.  Inflation  is  low.  and  corporate  profits  are  rising. 
The  American  workforce,  like  the  American  trade  union  movement,  is  solid,  it  is 
strong  and  it  is  growing. 

But  we  must  act  together  to  make  sure  that  every  American  worker,  in  fact, 
shares  in  the  fruits  and  the  bounty  of  this  great  nation  of  ours.  And  we  must  insist 
that  we  have  in  our  nation  today  what  I  call  broadly  shared  prosperity.  For  when 
a  worker  wakes  up  before  dawn  and  has  to  bundle  up  their  children  before  they  go 
off  to  another  hard  day  of  labor,  they  need  to  know  that  the  profits  that  are  being 
derived  from  her  labor  are,  in  fact,  being  used  for  her  and  not  against  her. 

Broadly  shared  prosperity  includes  a  strong  union  movement  with  full  partici- 
pation by  all  workers,  from  the  folks  who  work  in  the  office  by  day  to  those  who 
clean  them  by  night,  from  those  who  build  the  magnificent  skyscrapers  to  those 
who  guard  them  in  the  eerie  stillness  of  night  when  the  work  is  done.  Broadly 
shared  prosperity  includes  all  the  men  and  women  who  care  for  our  babies  when 
we  cannot,  who  wipe  our  brow  when  we're  ill.  who  tend  to  our  bodies  and  our 
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souls  when  we  age.  These  are  the  people  who  pick  our  crops;  they  cook  our  food; 
they  clean  our  clothes;  they  teach  our  kids:  they  patrol  our  streets;  and  they  do  all 
those  other  wonderful  things  that  make  America  work  and  make  it  work  at  its  best. 

And  broadly  shared  prosperity  means  new  partnerships  in  our  workplaces  as 
well  as  in  our  nation — where  labor  and  business  can  share  in  the  profits  and  the 
power,  where  working  Americans  have  a  stronger  voice  in  improving  the  quality 
of  the  products  that  they  make  and  a  stronger  voice  in  improving  the  services  they 
provide. 

You  and  I  know  this.  We  understand  this.  The  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  this 
administration  have  an  impressive  track  record  of  working  together  to  make  things 
happen.  We  fought  for  and  won  the  minimum  wage,  guaranteeing  that  millions  of 
hardworking  Americans  get  the  raise  that  they  need  and  clearly  deserve. 

You  remember  that  tight.  The  opponents  of  this  measure  clearly  didn't  argue 
about  the  fairness  of  the  measure.  Instead,  throughout  the  debate  we  heard  a  chorus 
of  Cassandras  who  predicted  that  by  giving  the  lowest-paid  workers  in  this  country 
a  90-cent  raise,  that  we  would,  in  fact,  destroy  the  whole  economy.  Well,  that  didn't 
happen.  They  also  predicted  that  if  we  gave  this  raise,  that  unemployment  would 
go  up.  Well,  that  didn't  happen. 

Instead,  let  me  tell  you  what  did  happen.  We  put  an  additional  thousand  dollars 
in  the  hands  of  struggling  working  families,  and  their  greater  purchasing  power 
enhanced  our  prosperity  and  clearly  fueled  our  entire  economy.  Together,  we  can 
declare  success  because  minimum-wage  workers  got  a  fair  opportunity  to  share  in 
our  nation's  prosperity. 

We  extended  and  defended  tax  credits  for  the  working  poor.  There  were  those 
who  attacked  the  earned  income  tax  credit  as  welfare.  But  they  had  it  backwards. 
It  was  and  remains  a  program  that  makes  work  more  attractive  than  welfare.  And 
it  keeps  the  solemn  promise  that  if  you  work  full-time  and  have  children  at  home, 
you  should  not.  you  cannot,  live  in  poverty.  The  EITC  helps  to  lift  millions  of 
working  people,  in  fact,  out  of  poverty.  Together,  we  can  declare  success  because 
the  working  poor  got  a  fair  opportunity  to  share  in  our  nation's  prosperity. 

We  made  pensions  and  health  care  more  available  and  more  portable.  And  we 
enhanced  our  social  justice  agenda,  making  family  and  medical  leave  the  law  of 
the  land.  We  preserved  OSHA  and  MSHA.  and  we  are  fighting  for  and  winning 
even  more  opportunities  for  education  and  for  training. 

Together,  we  can  declare  success  because  more  and  more  working  families  got 
a  fair  opportunity  to  share  in  our  nation's  prosperity.  But  I  need  not  tell  you  today 
that  our  job  is  not  finished;  our  success  is  not  complete.  We  cannot  turn  out  the 
lights  and  call  it  a  day  until  our  work  is  truly  done. 

That  is  why,  leading  into  this  Labor  Day.  I  traveled  this  nation  listening  to 
America's  workers.  I  especially  went  to  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  because  I  wanted 
to  hear  not  only  of  work's  pleasures  but  of  its  pain.  I  wanted  to  hear  firsthand  not 
only  of  work's  wonders  but  of  its  woes.  And  that  is  why  I  know  that  our  agenda 
is  still  unfinished  business. 

As  all  of  you  know,  all  Americans  are  clearly  not  sharing  in  the  gains  of  this 
booming  economy.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  if  paychecks  are  not  rising,  and  when 
you  find  that  profits  are  rising — and  let  me  say  that  again — that  if  profits  are  rising 
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and  paychecks  are  not  rising  in  this  country,  then  something  is  terribly,  terribly  out 
of  whack.  (Applause) 

If  too  many  Americans  are  spending  more  time  at  work  and  less  time  with  their 
families,  then  there  is  something  terribly  wrong  with  this  picture.  And  if  too  many 
others  are  simply  cobbling  their  livelihoods  together  from  several  part-time  jobs, 
then  we  cannot  truthfully  say  that  every  working  family  really  has  the  chance  and 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  this  nation's  prosperity. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  today.  We  have  yet  to  fulfill  our  promise  to  all 
Americans.  We  have  yet  to  reach  that  place  in  time  where  we  can  truly  say  that 
work  is  honored  and  justice  is  done.  And  I  want  to  commit  to  you  today,  as  your 
labor  secretary,  that  you  have  my  word  that  I  will  not  rest  until  we  reach  that  place 
in  time  where  we  can  truly  say  that  we  have  provided  for  the  kind  of  life  and 
livelihood  that  all  Americans  deserve,  and  that  today  we're  going  to  make  sure  that 
we  provide  an  even  better  opportunity  for  our  children  and  their  children  to  follow 
that  perhaps  we  ourselves  did  not  enjoy. 

Those  of  you  who  know  something  about  me  and  my  own  history,  you  know 
that  I  grew  up  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  in  the  heart  of  the  Deep  South,  in  the 
middle  of  a  nonviolent  revolution  for  change,  for  justice,  for  fairness,  for  dignity. 
I  know  what  it  means  firsthand  to  struggle  and  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  every 
American,  for  those  rights  that  they  are  entitled  to  just  by  the  virtue  of  their  birth. 

I  was  very  fortunate  at  a  very  early  age  to  come  under  the  tutelage  and  support 
of  a  magnificent  human  being  and  a  great  labor  leader.  A.  Philip  Randolph. 
(Applause) 

And  while  Mr.  Randolph  has  said  many  eloquent  things  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  and  a  lot  of  you  obviously  know  many  of  those  words,  as  I  thought  about  this 
conference  and  this  focus,  I  especially  thought  about  the  words  of  Mr.  Randolph 
when  he  said,  and  I  quote,  that:  "The  essence  of  trade  unionism  is  social  uplift.  The 
labor  movement  traditionally  has  been  the  haven  for  the  dispossessed,  the  despised, 
the  neglected,  the  downtrodden  and  the  poor."  That  is  at  the  core  of  what  I  believe, 
and  it  is  at  the  core  of  who  I  am. 

As  President  Sweeney  said  in  my  introduction.  I  did  start  out  in  my  own  career 
as  a  social  worker  with  Catholic  Charities  and  working  for  the  building  trades  in 
the  shipyards  of  nearby  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  helping  to  find  young  men  skilled 
apprenticeship  jobs,  good  jobs  in  the  shipyards  to  help  them  to  find  a  way  out  of 
no  way.  These  were  young  men  that  I  saw  firsthand,  where  their  hearts  and  their 
hands  literally  ached  for  the  dignity  of  work. 

I  know  from  that  experience,  and  I  have  learned  in  the  years  since,  that  unions 
are  a  powerful  force  for  change  in  poor  and  working  class  communities  throughout 
this  country.  Unions  are  a  real  stepping-stone  into  the  middle  class.  I  saw  firsthand 
that  unions,  in  fact,  do  help  to  ensure  that  all  workers  can  truly  share  in  our  nation's 
prosperity. 

If  it  is  true  that  we  are  all  somehow  the  product  of  our  own  experiences,  then 
let  me  say  to  you  today  that  I  will  always  respect  and  I  will  always  protect  the  rights 
of  working  Americans  to  organize  and  to  bargain  with  their  employers.  (Applause) 

I  believe,  because  I  saw  firsthand,  that  no  worker  should  lose  their  job  for 
organizing  or  for  joining  a  union.  (Applause) 
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And  that  is  why  I  want  you  to  know  today  that  I  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  you  against  the  so-called  TEAM  Act.  because  sham  unions  have  no  place  in 
this  nation  of  ours  today.  (Standing  ovation)  Well,  I  should  say.  and  while  you're 
standing,  that  if  the  Congress  sends  any  kind  of  legislation  that  undermines  the 
principles  of  workplace  democracy,  I  will  oppose  it.  and  the  president  of  the  United 
States  will  veto  it.  (  Applause)  Let  me  also  add.  let  me  also  add  this  morning  that 
if  he  receives  a  bill  that  threatens  the  40-hour  work  week  or  time  and  a  half  in 
overpay.  I  will  oppose  that,  and  he  will  also  veto  that  legislation.  (Applause) 

I  also  want  you  to  know  today,  and  clearly,  as  you  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion 
in  this  convention,  that  I  will  also  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you,  and  I  will 
oppose  anyone  that  is  trying  to  deny  workers  the  basic  right  to  participate  in  the 
legislative  and  in  the  political  process  of  this  nation.  It  is  the  heart  of  why  we  call 
ourselves  a  democracy  in  this  country  today.  And  I  urge  you  to  continue  to  fight 
the  good  fight  on  behalf  of  America's  working  men  and  women.  (Applause) 

You  know,  A.  Philip  Randolph  really  was  right  when  he  said:  "At  the  banquet 
table  of  nature,  there  are  no  reserved  seats."  You  get  what  you  can  keep,  and  you 
keep  what  you  can  hold.  And  you  can't  hold  anything  without  some  power.  And 
power,  my  friends,  comes  from  organization. 

So.  I  say  to  you  today:  Remember  those  words.  Keep  up  your  spirit.  Keep  up 
your  energies  and  keep  fighting  the  fight  for  America's  working  men  and  women. 
We  need  you,  and  we  need  you  now  more  than  ever.  (Applause) 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  proud  to  stand  with  you  and  to  continue  to  fight 
for  basic  worker  protections.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  continue  our  aggressive 
enforcement  of  labor  laws.  We  have  to  put  a  stop  to  the  exploitation  of  American 
workers  in  garment  sweatshops  and  in  any  other  workplace  where  the  most 
vulnerable  among  us  toils  day  in  and  day  out. 

That  is  why  I  want  you  to  join  me  in  completing  the  unfinished  business  of 
America's  new  prosperity  by  leading  every  American,  young  and  old,  to  the  path 
of  lifelong  learning  and  skills  development.  Together,  we  can  do  it  by  helping  all 
Americans,  including  those  on  welfare,  get  a  paycheck — that  really  is  the  passport 
to  dignity — and  not  at  the  expense  of  other  workers  or  hard-fought  labor  standards 
and  labor  protections.  Together,  we  can  do  it.  (Applause) 

I  want  you  to  join  me  in  this  effort  of  America's  unfinished  business  for  our 
new  prosperity  to  make  sure  that  all  working  Americans  are.  in  fact,  secure  when 
they  retire.  Together,  we  can  do  this. 

And  I  want  us  to  join  hands  to  make  sure  that  we  are  keeping  America's 
workplaces,  from  factories  to  hospitals  to  offices,  safe,  fair  and  free  of  discrimina- 
tion, where  no  worker  is  forced  to  sacrifice  their  life  for  their  livelihood. 

I  believe  that  every  worker  should  be  able  to  come  home  without  either  life  or 
limb  harmed,  with  their  souls  intact  and  with  their  dignity  uncompromised.  That 
is  what  we  should  be  striving  for  today  in  all  of  our  workplaces  in  this  great  nation 
of  ours  today. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  that  we  all  also  complete  the 
unfinished  business  of  helping  America's  families  today  get  the  tools  that  they  will 
need  to  be  both  successful  at  work  and  at  home. 

And  I  want  to  applaud  your  theme,  especially,  for  this  convention,  where  you 
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arc  struggling  to  make  sure  that  we  are  reminded  that  we  have  to  make  government 
work  for  working  families  in  this  country  today.  Because  that  is  who  we  all  are  at 
the  end  of  it  all.  We  are  family,  and  we  have  to  make  sure  that  we  do  all  in  our 
power  to  strengthen  and  to  protect  the  bonds  of  family  in  this  country  today. 

Together,  we  really  have  forged  an  impressive  record  of  achievement;  and 
together,  we  have  served  the  American  worker  well.  And  I  believe,  together,  there 
is  nothing  we  cannot  do  in  the  future.  And  that  is  why,  if  we  have  disagreements 
on  whatever  the  issue  might  be,  we  have  to  recognize  that  this  is  a  disagreement 
that  is  within  the  family  and  that  we  have  to  work  together  to  find  common  ground. 

I  firmly  believe,  as  I  know  you  do.  that  trade,  in  fact,  permits  the  American 
economy  to  grow.  And  for  many  American  workers,  it  is  the  path  to  high-wage 
and  to  high-skilled  jobs.  But  I  also  believe  just  as  firmly  that  no  American  worker 
can  be  left  behind  if  we  are  going  to  call  any  kind  of  trade  policy  a  success  in  this 
nation  today. 

It  is  not  enough  that  some  may  win  and  some  may  lose.  Every  American  must 
share  in  our  prosperity  today,  every  American. 

As  we  work  towards  this  goal  together.  I  want  to  assure  you  that,  just  as  I  did 
not  go  to  sleep  during  the  UPS  strike  negotiations.  I  will  not  rest  until  I  am  confident 
that  we  have  made  it  possible  for  every  worker  to  share  in  the  real  prosperity  that 
I  know  that  trade  can  bring  to  this  nation  of  ours  today. 

I  will  not  shrink  from  the  fight  to  ensure  that  American  workers  and  workers 
around  the  world  are,  in  fact,  protected  and  that  they  have  the  right  to  form  unions, 
that  they  are  not  discriminated  against,  that  they  are  not  brought  into  forced  labor. 
And,  most  importantly,  we  must  know  that  the  exploitation  of  children  cannot  and 
will  not  be  tolerated.  (Applause) 

This  I  believe  we  can  do.  This  I  believe  we  must  do.  When  I  say  "we."  I  don't 
mean  just  the  president  of  the  United  States  or  just  the  secretary  of  labor.  I  do  not 
mean  just  working  men  and  women  and  the  labor  unions  that  represent  them  so 
well.  I  do  not  mean  just  corporations  and  their  stockholders.  I  mean  "we"  in  the 
broadest,  the  richest,  most  beautiful  sense  of  that  word  "we."  For  the  strength  of 
our  nation  is.  as  the  president  has  said,  that  we  are.  in  fact,  one  America.  Not  a  rich 
America  and  a  poor  America,  but  one  America.  Not  an  educated  America  and  an 
ignorant  America,  but  one  America.  Not  a  stalled  America  and  a  skilled  America, 
but  one  America.  In  fact,  the  only  nation  that  is  deserving  of  the  name  America  is, 
in  fact,  America. 

And  the  president  was  absolutely  right  when  he  said,  for  us  in  this  kind  of 
country,  the  only  way  to  build  that  kind  of  nation  is  to  recognize  that  technology 
cannot  manufacture  it.  Enlightened  minds  cannot  theorize  it.  Power  cannot  dictate 
it.  It  is  something  that  must,  in  fact.  How  from  the  human  spirit. 

This  idea  that  somehow  we're  all  in  this  together,  that  we  are  bound  by  the 
mutual  obligation  of  our  humanity,  one  to  the  other,  is  perhaps  for  me  the  greatest 
legacy  of  the  trade  union  movement  in  this  country  today.  And  it  is  a  legacy  that 
this  nation  owes  to  you  a  great  deal  of  gratitude.  And  it  is  a  legacy  that  I  wish  to 
commit  to  you  today,  that  as  your  secretary  of  labor,  that  I  want  to  ensure  and  to 
expand  and  to  help  to  fulfill  even  further  as  we  go  together  into  the  new  millennium. 

As  you  leave  this  convention,  when  you  go  from  here  with  all  of  the  words  and 
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the  energy  and  the  insight  that  you  will  take  back  to  your  respective  towns,  to  your 
respective  communities.  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor.  I  want  you  to  take  back  to 
your  own  union  halls,  to  your  own  shop  floors.  I  want  you  to  tell  them  that  this 
woman,  who  is  your  secretary  of  labor,  is  someone  who  can  truthfully  say.  "Been 
there,  done  that."  I  understand  work,  and  I  understand  workers.  And  I  will  always, 
always  stand  with  you  in  their  corner. 

I  thank  you  for  being  here  today,  and  I  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  the 
tremendous  work  that  you  do.  God  bless  you.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Secretary  of  Labor  Alexis  Herman.  Thank 
you  for  the  great  work  that  you're  doing  in  such  a  short  time  and  for  delivering  a 
wonderful  message  here  today.  As  a  token  from  all  of  the  delegates,  a  small  token 
to  you  for  all  the  great  work  you're  doing,  thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  has  a  few  announcements. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Tomorrow  morning.  President  Clinton  is  arriving,  and  that  means  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  extra  security.  Access  to  the  floor  of  the  Convention  Center  w  ill 
be  closed  at  6  a.m.  for  a  sweep.  Starting  at  about  8  a.m.,  delegates  will  come  in 
through  metal  detectors,  so  plan  on  getting  here  early. 

The  local  labor  community  is  celebrating  Pittsburgh's  rich  labor  history  with 
various  events  this  week.  At  12:30  today,  you  can  join  the  rally  and  concert  in  front 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Elementary  School  at  the  site  of  the  founding 
convention  of  the  CIO. 

If  you  want  to  join  local  labor  leaders  and  hear  music  by  John  McCutcheon. 
buses  will  leave  in  front  of  the  Convention  Center  after  we  recess  for  lunch. 

Tomorrow  morning  at  7:30  a.m„  you  can  join  the  festivities  in  Mellon  Square, 
opposite  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  where  a  marker  will  be  unveiled  to  commemorate 
the  founding  of  what  would  later  be  named  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

This  evening  there  will  be  a  reception  hosted  by  Union  Privilege  at  6  p.m.  at 
the  Westin  Hotel.  All  delegates  are  invited. 

While  you're  here,  please  don't  forget  to  stop  by  Union  City  Shoppe.  It  has 
union-made  T-shirts  and  hats  with  our  message.  If  you  make  your  purchase  with 
a  Union  Plus  Master  Card,  you  will  get  a  five  percent  discount. 

Now  you  can  get  your  Labor  Rock  Concert  tickets  at  the  Union  Shoppe.  too. 
You're  going  to  love  Toshi  Reagon,  who  is  one  of  the  great  young  African 
American  singers  and  songwriters  in  this  country:  and  Tish  Hinojosa,  a  Latin  star 
from  the  great  state  of  Texas:  and.  of  course,  Billy  Bragg  from  Great  Britain. 

One  other  announcement.  The  Steelworkers  are  hosting  a  luncheon  for  Con- 
gressman Dick  Gephardt  with  Executive  Council  members  today  from  noon  to  2 
p.m.  at  the  DoubleTree  Hotel  in  the  Somerset  West  Room.  That's  the  Somerset 
West  Room.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

SWEENEY:  Thanks.  Rich.  The  convention  will  now  recess  until  2:00  this 
afternoon. 

(At  12: 16  p.m..  the  convention  was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  2  p.m.) 
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SECOND  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION 
Tuesday,  Sept.  23,  1997 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2:20  p.m..  President  Sweeney  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  J.  SWEENEY:  Will  the  escort  committee  for  Bob  White. 
Vice  President  Clayola  Brown  and  Vice  President  Andy  Stern,  please  bring  Bob 
White  to  the  dais?  (Applause) 

As  all  of  you  know,  we  have  enjoyed  a  long  and  close  relationship  with  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress,  and  our  biennial  convention  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  recognize  that  solidarity  with  our  official  exchange  of  fraternal  delegates. 

On  every  issue  that  matters  to  working  families,  we  could  not  ask  for  any  finer 
and  more  dedicated  allies  than  our  union  brothers  and  sisters  in  Canada. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  join  me  in  giving  a  very  warm  welcome  to  the  1997 
fraternal  delegate  from  Canada,  the  president  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress. 
Bob  White.  (Applause) 

BOB  WHITE 
President,  Canadian  Labour  Congress 

Thank  you  very  much.  Brother  Sweeney.  Sister  Chavez-Thompson.  Brother 
Trumka,  guests,  brothers  and  sisters.  I'm  pleased  today  to  bring  greetings  of 
solidarity  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  the  2.4  million  members  of  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress,  some  of  whom  are  here.  I  see  some  leaders  of  our  affiliates  here. 

I  wasn't  able  to  attend  the  convention  two  years  ago,  a  convention  which,  by 
all  accounts,  signaled  a  new  beginning  for  the  American  labor  movement.  A  few 
months  ago,  along  with  my  fellow  CLC  officers,  we  held  the  first  of  what  we 
believe  will  be  regular  meetings  with  Brother  Sweeney  and  the  officers  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  We  came  away  from  that  meeting  understanding  clearly  that  the 
grassroots  organizing,  the  outreach,  the  inclusion,  the  activism  that  we  heard  so 
much  about  was  really  working  here. 

For  those  who  are  in  Canada  know.  I've  been  saying  for  the  last  two  years  that  the 
positive  changes  in  the  American  labor  movement  are  not  only  good  for  American 
workers,  they  are  good  for  Canadian  workers  and  g(xxl  for  workers  all  around  the 
world.  And  I  want  to  once  again  congratulate  Brother  John  Sweeney  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  of  the  AFL-CIO.  both  here  and  around  the  world.  (Applause) 

There  is  a  sense  of  building  a  new  solidarity  between  our  two  organizations.  It 
was  reflected  when  Brother  Sweeney  attended  our  CLC  convention  last  year.  It 
was  reflected  in  the  wonderful  Edu-Action  Conference  in  Toronto  earlier  this  year, 
attended  by  over  500  people  from  the  American  and  Canadian  labor  movement, 
discussing  workers'  education  and  how  we  can  and  should  use  education  as  an 
organizing  tool.  It's  reflected  in  our  joint  campaigns  in  support  of  the  Farm 
Workers  and  their  strawberry  campaign.  It  was  expressed  when  representatives  for 
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the  AFL-CIO  attended  the  CLC  biannual  Women's  Conference  and  by  the 
participation  of  Canadian  trade  union  women  at  the  AFL-OO's  recently  held 
Women's  Conference  here. 

I  couldn't  come  here  today  and  not  congratulate  you  on  the  recent  victory  at 
UPS.  In  Canada,  we  expressed  our  solidarity  as  we  watched  the  fight  unfold.  We 
watched  Brother  Carey,  the  leadership  of  the  membership,  take  on  a  highly 
profitable  corporate  giant.  We  watched  the  concrete  solidarity  expressed  by  the 
AFL-CIO  and  other  unions  and  the  general  public  support  for  a  cause,  the  creation 
of  more  secure  full-time  jobs  which  they  could  really  identify  with. 

And  when  it  was  over,  we  shared  your  sense  of  struggle,  your  sense  of  victory 
and  your  sense  that  something  very  important  for  workers,  not  just  for  workers  at 
UPS.  has  happened.  Congratulations.  It  was  a  wonderful  victory.  (Applause) 

Let  me  take  a  little  time  to  talk  a  bit  about  what's  going  on  north  of  the  border. 
Inside  the  labor  movement  in  Canada,  we're  going  through  a  period  of  consolidation. 
For  the  first  time,  nurses  who  are  organized  on  a  provincial  basis  are  affiliating  to  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress,  and  a  new  national  nurses'  union  has  been  formed. 

Two  large  teacher  unions  in  Ontario  affiliated  to  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress 
last  year.  Earlier  this  month,  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Labour  decided  to  fold  its 
operations.  They  were  formed  in  1982  by  a  number  of  the  building  trades  and 
construction  unions  formerly  affiliated  to  the  CLC.  Some  of  those  unions  have, 
over  the  past  few  years,  reaffiliated  to  the  CLC.  and  we  hope  that  others  in  the 
wake  of  the  CFL  decision  will  also  consider  becoming  affiliates  to  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress.  And  I  am  confident  that  with  new  organizing  and  these  new 
memberships,  the  CLC  is  getting  stronger,  and  it  will  be  better  for  working  people. 

Our  national  election,  held  in  June  of  this  year,  returned  the  Liberal  Party  to  the 
government  with  a  reduced  majority.  Don't  be  fooled  by  the  name.  The  Liberals 
have  governed  since  1993  very  much  like  the  predecessor,  the  conservatists,  by 
pursuing  a  neoconservative  agenda.  The  good  news  for  us  is  our  Social  Democratic 
Party,  the  NDP.  regained  official  party  status  in  Parliament.  (Applause) 

In  view  of  the  continuing  attack  on  important  social  programs  such  as  Medicare, 
unemployment  insurance  and  public  pensions,  the  voices  of  those  who  need  and 
want  a  strong  social  safety  net  will  now  be  heard. 

Since  1995,  our  largest  province.  Ontario,  has  been  governed  by  a  right-wing 
conservative  party.  These  folks  really  do  worship  Newt  Gingrich.  This  government 
has  been  ruthless  in  its  attack  on  social  programs  such  as  welfare,  its  attack  on 
health  care  and  its  attack  on  labor  legislation. 

They  have  rolled  back  the  Labor  Relations  Act  almost  50  years.  They  took  away 
anti-scab  legislation.  In  Canada,  we  have  anti-scab  legislation  in  Quebec,  in  B.C., 
and  up  to  last  year  in  Ontario.  Let  me  just  say  to  those  that  1  know  you  talk  about 
replacement  workers  here.  We're  a  little  more  direct  about  it.  A  scab  is  a  scab  is  a 
scab.  We  believe  that  workers  have  rights.  (Applause) 

We  believe  when  a  worker  goes  on  strike,  that  job  belongs  to  that  worker  until 
a  settlement  is  reached,  and  nobody  should  take  it  back  during  that  time.  (Applause ) 

And  I  can  tell  you  that  anti-scab  legislation  settles  down  labor  relations.  We  had 
less  strikes,  less  confrontation,  less  police  on  the  picket  lines  with  anti-scab 
legislation  in  those  provinces  that  have  retained  it  than  we  have  elsewhere.  Since 
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that  has  gone  down  in  Ontario,  we  have  had  more  lost  days  of  production  because 
of  confrontations.  We  have  more  police  on  the  picket  lines. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  a  plant  in  Toronto  that  had  been  on  strike  for  about  seven 
months,  full  of  scabs — and  the  union,  my  old  union,  decided  the  time  had  come  to 
make  a  confrontation.  They  occupied  the  plant.  Five  hundred  riot  police  showed 
up  in  riot  gear  to  try  to  take  those  people  out  of  the  plants. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  a  settlement  was  finally  reached  which  said  the 
police  will  back  off,  the  issues  will  go  to  arbitration  and  the  scabs  will  not  be  part 
of  any  agreement  that  will  be  settled  in  the  future.  And  the  message  there  from 
some  people  said  if  the  corporations  are  going  to  act  like  the  '30s.  maybe  we  have 
to  respond  in  some  cases  like  the  '30s  as  well.  (Applause) 

In  Ontario,  the  labor  movement  and  social  movements  have  been  mobilized 
like  never  before.  We've  organized  several  highly  successful  and  well-attended 
days  of  protest  all  across  the  province;  and  Saturday  of  this  week.  Friday  and 
Saturday,  we're  going  to  the  premier's  hometown. 

The  payoff  for  this  fightback  may  have  come  over  the  past  week.  The  govern- 
ment had  introduced  legislation  to  implement  planned  restructuring  in  the  public 
sector  that  would,  among  other  things,  take  away  the  right  to  strike.  A  similar- 
legislation  was  planned  with  respect  to  teachers  and  education  restructuring.  On 
both  fronts,  under  the  threat  of  a  provincewide  walkout,  the  government  appeal's. 
appears,  to  have  backed  down.  Meetings  are  going  on  now  to  see  if  the  statements 
really  reflect  what  was  announced  in  the  House.  If  that  happens,  the  labor 
movement's  fightbacks  and  support  generated  in  the  broader  community  will  have 
once  again  shown  the  value  of  resistance  and  the  value  of  militant  action. 

The  last  time  I  addressed  an  AFL-CIO  convention  was  in  1993.  when  a  debate 
was  underway  about  NAFTA  in  both  our  countries.  And  I  devoted  most  of  my 
remarks  to  the  Canadian  experience  with  trade  deals,  with  the  FTA  first  and  then 
with  NAFTA.  And  now.  of  course,  four  years  later,  the  NAFTA  is  a  reality,  and 
we  face  even  further  economic  integration  through  a  free  trade  agreement  of  the 
Americas,  through  APEC.  through  the  WTO  and  through  a  proposed  multilateral 
agreement  on  investment,  all  of  which  present  charters  of  rights  for  corporations, 
all  of  which  are  totally  unacceptable  to  us. 

Within  and  beyond  the  borders  of  our  two  countries,  enormous  contradictions 
are  emerging  as  a  result  of  a  sustained  pursuit  of  corporate  restructuring  and  the 
corporate  economic  and  social  agenda.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see  the  creation  of 
immense  wealth.  Corporate  profits  continue  to  rise.  Executive  salaries  and  bonuses 
often  related  to  downsizing  are  increasingly  obscene.  Stock  markets  break  new 
barriers.  Wall  Street's  rise,  according  to  The  Economist  magazine,  since  1994  has 
added  $5  trillion  to  the  value  of  shares.  The  value  of  foreign  exchange  transaction 
has  risen  by  500  percent  in  the  last  1 5  years  to  more  than  a  trillion  dollars  daily. 
Great  news  for  banks  and  speculators. 

In  1995.  15  of  the  top  50  and  51  of  the  top  1(K)  economies  by  gross  domestic 
product  were  not  even  countries,  they  were  giant  corporations. 

And  then  you  turn  the  page.  On  the  other  hand,  unemployment,  underemploy- 
ment and  low-paid  employment  have  become  entrenched.  In  Canada,  for  example, 
a  9  percent  plus  unemployment  rate  has  persisted  for  nearly  seven  years,  the  longest 
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stretch  since  the  Great  Depression.  At  the  same  time,  social  progress  built  on  the 
lessons  supposedly  learned  during  that  Great  Depression  has  been  rolled  back.  The 
overall  result:  terrible  uncertainty  for  workers,  increased  poverty,  social  dislocation 
and  youth  unemployment  of  crisis  proportions. 

Many  well-educated  Generation  Xers  are  told  the  free  market,  the  same  market 
which  produces  insecure,  part-time  or  contract  work,  is  the  wave  of  the  future,  and 
they  have  no  choice  to  accept  it.  When  these  workers  tried  to  exercise  their 
democratic  right  to  join  unions  in  places  like  Wal-Mart.  McDonald's  or  Starbuck's. 
they  run  up  against  employers  aided  by  their  law  firms  who  try  every  legal  and 
illegal  maneuver  to  stop  them.  They  make  the  argument  that  young  workers  don't 
want  to  join  unions.  I  say  step  aside,  give  the  workers  a  chance,  stop  the  corporate 
interference.  You'll  find  millions  of  young  workers  who  want  to  join  the  labor 
movement  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and  all  around  the  world.  (Applause) 

In  all  of  these  organizing  drives,  workers  are  subjected  to  the  shrill  criticism  that 
unions  are  antiquated  organizations,  that  we're  standing  in  the  way  of  economic 
modernization.  Too  many  employers  and  media  spokespersons  dismiss  the  industri- 
alization, high  unemployment  and  job  insecurity  as  inevitable  byproducts  of  globali- 
zation. The  competitiveness  model  which  underpins  the  corporate  agenda  and  is 
supported  by  most  governments  has  had  disastrous  impacts  on  developing  as  well  as 
industrialized  countries. 

As  you  saw  this  morning,  as  I  listened  to  Mr.  Gephardt  speak,  in  many 
developing  countries,  workers  have  funneled  into  cities  and  makeshift  towns  near 
export-processing  zones  in  a  desperate  search  for  wages  to  lift  their  families  out 
of  poverty  only  to  find  subsistence  pay  and  brutal  working  conditions. 

Structured  adjustment  programs  imposed  by  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank  are 
forcing,  country  after  country,  the  steady  erosion  of  important  public  services  such 
as  education,  transportation  and  communications. 

The  dogma  of  privatization,  deregulation,  free  trade  and  level  playing  fields  has 
been  a  recipe  for  wage  suppression,  lower  labor  and  environmental  standards  and 
human  rights  violations.  The  reality  is  that  workers  have  become  what  the  military 
would  call  collateral  damage  in  the  corporate  war  on  labor  costs. 

As  governments  continue  their  obsession  with  deficits,  with  debts  and  inflation 
and  exploding  deficit,  a  social  deficit  is  existing  in  our  communities  and  is  being 
ignored. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  this  decay  and  chaos,  is  it  any  wonder  that  racism, 
xenophobia  and  intolerance  are  on  the  rise?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  urgent 
need  for  vision,  for  leadership  and  a  renewed  commitment  to  our  trade  union  and 
collectivist  values'? 

We  must  challenge  the  economic  and  social  agenda  being  advocated  by  the 
right-wing  and  corporate  spokespersons,  who  say  this  is  a  new  and  modem  agenda. 
It  is  not. 

When  you  set  aside  the  language  and  a  different  method  of  communications, 
what  is  really  being  proposed  in  many  cases  is  a  throwback  to  the  '30s:  insecurity, 
low  wages,  speculative  markets,  private  education,  health  care,  corporate  greed, 
weaker  health  and  safety  laws,  weaker  labor  legislation  and  many  more.  We  have 
to  tell  them  all  those  existed  before. 
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And  people  came  together  to  build  social  movements,  to  build  the  labor  movement, 
to  demand  social  programs,  organizing  and  collective  bargaining  rights,  better  working 
conditions  and  the  sharing  of  the  wealth  with  a  broader  society. 

As  trade  union  leaders  and  activists  approaching  a  new  millennium,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  lead  the  fight  back,  to  stop  the  dismantling  of  what  has  taken  so 
much  trouble  to  build  and  to  build  on  the  past  with  a  new  vision  of  progressive 
economic  and  social  justice  for  the  future. 

We  must  demand  that  our  governments  commit  to  domestic  and  international 
policies  that  guarantee  respect  for  basic  human  and  trade  union  rights. 

We  must  continue  to  press  for  a  fair  managed  rules-based  trade  union  system. 
I  just  want  to  say  that  the  fight  that's  going  on  here  in  the  United  States  to  try  and  stop 
the  Fast  Track  by  ignoring  labor  and  environmental  rights  is  so  important.  I  want  to 
urge  you  to  continue  the  tight  and  win  it  here.  If  you  win  it  here,  it  will  help  us  and 
other  people  around  the  world.  And  so  it  really  is  very  important  for  the  American 
labor  movement  to  win  that  fight  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  (Applause ) 

We  must  demand  a  social  clause  in  bilateral,  regional  and  international  trade 
agreements  that  protects  and  lifts  labor,  social  welfare  and  environmental  stand- 
ards. We  could  never  accept  that  markets  will  determine  our  destiny  and  the 
governments  have  no  rule. 

The  reality  today  is  that  governments  around  the  world  are  intervening  in  the 
market  every  day.  But  on  behalf  of  whom?  On  behalf  of  financial  institutions, 
multinational  corporations.  They  are  dismantling  social  legislation  and  turning 
more  rights  over  to  corporations.  Yet  when  we  demand  intervention  on  workers* 
rights,  they  say  we  must  let  the  free  markets  work. 

Well,  let's  look  at  a  couple  of  examples  I  think  show  that  they  don't  do  that  in 
every  situation.  When  a  financial  fiasco  happened  in  Mexico,  or  the  recent  one  in 
Thailand,  did  the  government  stand  back  and  say.  "Oh.  well,  you  can't  interfere 
with  that.  It's  the  free  market.  Let  it  take  its  course." 

No.  Between  those  governments  and  the  World  Bank,  raised  for  those  two 
countries  over  $50  billion  to  help  bail  out  financial  markets — a  lot  of  it  because  of 
speculation. 

Did  they  stand  aside  when  copyrights  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  artists  were  being 
pirated  in  China  and  other  countries  around  the  world?  No,  they  took  action,  and 
so  they  should. 

And  if  it's  okay  to  intervene  directly  in  salvaging  financial  markets  and 
intellectual  property  rights,  surely,  surely,  it's  legitimate  to  intervene  to  stop  child 
labor  exploitation,  to  ensure  rights  of  workers  in  collective  bargaining  and  the  right 
for  freedom  of  association.  And  we  can't  rest  until  that's  accepted  as  being 
automatic  in  the  whole  trade  agreements.  (Applause) 

I  want  to  say.  within  my  country  and  around  the  world.  I  see  encouraging  signs. 
I  see  a  global  trade  union  movement  that  is  fashioning  new  and  creative  strategies 
to  deal  with  the  challenges  that  we  face,  strategies  that  include  aggressive  corporate 
and  sectorial  campaigns,  new  approaches  to  organizing  the  unorganized.  No  better 
example  than  what's  going  on  here — more  coordinated  responses  to  rights  viola- 
tions— more  and  better  education  to  empower  workers  who  change  their  lives  and 
their  societies. 
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To  be  sure,  the  market  has  a  role.  But  without  a  strong  labor  movement  and 
governments  with  a  social  vision,  wealth  will  continue  to  be  concentrated  with  the 
affluent,  while  the  casualties  among  working  people  and  the  poor  will  continue  to 
mount. 

To  achieve  our  goals,  we  cannot  struggle  alone.  We  must  reach  out  to  social 
movements,  to  political  parties  and  other  institutions  in  civil  society  who  share  our 
view  of  political  and  economic  democracy. 

We  used  to  say  that  we  need  to  think  globally  and  act  locally.  Now  we  know 
we  must  also  act  globally. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  the  measure  of  a  democratic  society  is  not  just  having  the 
right  to  vote  every  few  years.  Nor  is  it  how  much  more  wealth  can  be  accumulated 
by  the  already  very,  very  wealthy.  It's  measured  by  the  sharing  of  the  wealth  to 
ensure  economic  and  social  justice  for  all  in  this  society.  By  this  measure,  both  of 
our  countries  leave  very  much  to  be  desired. 

Both  of  our  movements  face  many  challenges  ahead.  But  I  know  under  the 
leadership  of  Brother  Sweeney  in  the  United  States  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress,  we  will  meet  those  challenges  with  renewed  vigor, 
with  increased  solidarity  and  a  determination  to  fight  for  economic  and  social 
justice  for  all  workers  of  the  world.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Bob  White.  Thank  you  for  a  great  message. 
Thank  you  not  only  for  the  leadership  you  provide  for  Canadian  leaders  but  for 
your  leadership  throughout  the  world  in  the  international  movement. 

On  behalf  of  the  delegates.  I  present  you  with  a  small  memento  of  that  great 
speech  and  your  being  with  us  at  our  convention.  (Applause)  Thanks.  Bob. 

As  we  work  to  mobilize  our  members  and  create  a  new  voice  for  workers  in  the 
new  economy,  one  of  the  most  important  challenges  we  face  is  this:  All  too  often, 
our  members  are  voting  against  their  own  interests — whether  it*s  at  the  ballot  box 
or  whether  it's  through  lack  of  participation  in  their  workplaces  and  in  their  unions. 
And  it's  become  increasingly  clear  that  something  must  be  done  to  educate  our 
members,  and  all  working  Americaas.  about  the  way  our  economy  works. 

This  is  the  challenge  we  asked  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council's  Education 
Committee  and  Economic  Policy  Committee  to  tackle.  And  under  the  leadership 
of  their  chairs.  Vice  President  Bahr  and  Vice  President  Becker,  these  committees 
began  the  work  of  first  conceptualizing  and  then  overseeing  the  development  of 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Common  Sense  Economics  Education  Program. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Vice  President  Bahr  and  Vice  President  Becker  for 
some  remarks  about  this  program  and  its  significance  for  the  future  of  the  labor 
movement. 

Vice  President  Bahr. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MORTON  BAHR:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  I  can  speak  for  all  of  the  members  of  the  Education  Committee  in  saying  that 
we  are  very  excited  about  the  initiation  of  this  program. 

Many  of  our  individual  unions  have  already  done  some  work  in  this  area.  My 
own  union.  C  WA.  has  economics  education  programs  in  place  that  have  been  quite 
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effective.  We  have  long  believed  that  it  was  vital  for  our  members  to  understand 
how  the  economic  situation  in  our  nation  impacts  on  their  jobs  and  their  living 
standards.  But  in  coming  together  to  develop  the  Common  Sense  Economics 
Education  Program,  our  unions  are  attempting  to  build  something  larger  than  the 
sum  of  our  individual  parts. 

To  help  demonstrate  the  scope  of  this  program,  we  thought  we'd  show  you  a 
piece  of  a  training  video  prepared  as  pan  of  the  program.  So.  if  we  can  dim  the 
lights,  please. 

...An  education  program  video  presentation  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 
(Applause) 

BAHR:  Vice  President  Becker  will  pick  up  from  here. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GEORGE  BECKER:  Thank  you.  Marty.  That  was  a 
segment  of  a  training  video  that  is  part  of  our  Common  Sense  Economics  Program. 
I'm  here  today  to  tell  you  that  the  economy  is  not  like  the  weather.  The  economy 
is  created  by  humans,  supposedly  to  serve  the  needs  of  humans.  But  the  reality  is 
that  far  from  serving  working  people,  the  economy  is  running  over  us  like  a 
juggernaut.  The  reality  is  that  the  economy  is  directed  by  the  rich  and  powerful  to 
serve  their  own  needs  and  concerns  and  not  those  of  men  and  women  who  do 
America's  work. 

The  reality  is  that  since  the  early  1970s,  the  captains  of  industry  and  finance 
have  kept  their  profit  margins  up  by  keeping  our  standards  of  living  down.  As  our 
living  standards  have  dropped,  workers  have  gone  into  massive  personal  debt. 
They  are  working  more  than  one  job.  if  they  can  find  one  at  all.  and  they  are  sending 
additional  family  members  to  work. 

I  know.  I  can  hear  some  of  you  saying.  "George,  you're  preaching  to  the  choir." 
And  that's  right.  You  and  I  have  heard  this  many  times  before.  You  and  I 
understand  what  is  happening  to  our  members  and  millions  of  unorganized 
workers.  But  too  many  of  our  own  members  don't  know  or  don't  believe  it.  And 
too  many  have  been  persuaded  by  the  ultraconservative  radio  talk  show  dema- 
gogues and  by  opportunistic  politicians  that  the  blame  belongs  anywhere  except 
on  the  corporations  and  the  banks. 

The  point  is  this:  It  does  no  good  for  us  as  leaders  to  have  the  right  ideas  or  the 
right  analysis  of  the  situation  if  our  members  are  somewhere  else,  if  our  members 
have  been  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  they  can  do  to  turn  things  around. 

That's  why  I  believe  that  there  are  few  tasks  as  important  as  providing  our 
members  with  a  framework  through  which  they  can  view  the  political  and 
economic  world.  We  are  not  talking  about  going  to  our  members  with  all  the  right 
answ  ers.  We're  talking  about  offering  a  way  for  them  to  understand,  at  a  minimum, 
two  things:  One.  that  they  as  individuals  are  not  to  blame:  and  two,  that  there  is  an 
alternative,  and  that  the  alternative  can  be  found  in  the  collective  action  through 
their  trade  unions. 

This  is  what  inspired  the  Common  Sense  Economics  Education  Program,  which 
was  developed  in  partnership  between  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  affiliates.  It's  an 
ambitious  program.  After  piloting  it  this  year,  we  will  begin  the  awesome  task  of 
reaching  out  to  the  millions  of  union  members  and  ultimately  to  the  millions  of 
unorganized  workers.  Our  message  is  simple:  Corporate  America  says  that  resis- 
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tance  to  their  wheeling  and  dealing  is  futile.  We  say  that  resistance  is  absolutely 
essential. 

This  program  has  produced  eight  educational  tools  which  local  unions,  joint 
councils,  joint  boards,  central  labor  councils  and  state  federations  of  labor  can  use. 
They  include  a  basic  wrap  presentation  and  overheads,  a  workshop  featuring  an 
interactive  look,  at  the  economy,  study  groups,  a  class  taught  at  the  George  Meany 
Center,  a  video  which  can  be  used  to  facilitate  discussion,  a  CD-ROM  and  website, 
camera-ready  materials  for  use  in  union  publications  and  the  Membership  Educa- 
tion for  Mobilization  and  Organizing,  or  MEMO,  program. 

These  materials  are  not  designed  to  create  an  army  of  economists.  They  are  not 
meant  to  be  used  as  entertainment.  They  are  resources  through  which  we  can  speak 
to  our  members  about  the  critical  importance  of  activism  and  organizing,  of 
political  action,  of  building  winning  bargaining  campaigns  and  of  our  members' 
role  in  all  of  this. 

I  encourage  each  of  you,  when  you  return  home,  to  seek  out  ways  of  using  the 
Common  Sense  Economics  Education  Program — because  I  believe  that  econom- 
ics education  will  prove  to  be  the  thread  which  weaves  the  fabric  of  trade  unionism 
together.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Vice  President  Bahr  and  Vice  President 
Becker. 

I  neglected  to  say  at  the  outset  this  morning  how  happy  so  many  of  us  were  last 
night  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Steelworkers  on  that  riverboat  tour.  It  was  an  enjoyable 
evening.  (Applause)  Thanks  to  George  Becker  and  to  the  Steelworkers. 

At  this  time,  I'd  like  to  ask  our  executive  vice  president.  Linda  Chavez- 
Thompson,  to  introduce  our  next  guest.  And  if  Vice  President  Sumi  Haru  and  Carol 
Haynes  will  bring  in  our  next  guest,  Linda  will  do  the  introductions. 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LINDA  CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank 
you.  Mr.  President.  When  you  hear  our  next  speaker.  I  know  you  will  be  as  happy 
as  I  was  that  she  was  able  to  accept  our  invitation  to  be  with  us  at  this  convention. 
Elisa  Sanchez  is  the  president  of  MANA,  a  national  Latina  organization  dedicated 
to  developing  the  leadership  skills  of  Latinas,  eliminating  barriers  to  opportunity 
and  advancement  and  to  serving  the  community. 

Under  her  direction.  MANA  launched  the  successful  "Latina  Vote  '96"  pro- 
gram in  cooperation  with  the  Women's  Vote  Project,  which  has  registered  Latina 
women  voters  nationwide.  She  is  overseeing  Hermanitas,  a  stay-in-school  project 
aimed  at  junior  high  school-age  girls,  and  she  has  overseen  the  growth  of  Avan- 
zamos,  MANA's  leadership  development  program  for  community  leaders  and 
activists. 

With  her  background  in  social  justice  and  human  rights,  it  won't  surprise  you. 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  know  that  Elisa  Sanchez  is  also  a  unionist  on  leave  from 
the  Office  of  Human  and  Civil  Rights  of  the  National  Education  Association  to 
lead  MANA. 

And  she  is  a  woman  who  credits  her  lifelong  dedication  to  social  justice  action 
to  the  first  day  she  began  to  walk  the  picket  line  with  her  mother  during  the  Mine. 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  Local  890  strike  against  Empire  Zinc  Mills  in  Hanover. 
New  Mexico. 
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Elisa  is  not  only  a  Latina  sister,  she  is  also,  more  importantly,  a  union  sister. 
Please  welcome  our  friend  and  sister,  Elisa  Sanchez.  (Applause) 

ELISA  SANCHEZ 
MANA 

Buenas  tardes,  Pittsburgh. 

(The  delegates  responded.  "Buenas  tardes.") 

Oh.  no.  I  don*t  think  you  all  are  good  unionists.  Unionists  would  never  respond 
that  way.  Buenas  tardes.  Pittsburgh. 

(The  delegates  responded.  "Buenas  tardes.") 
John,  we  need  some  help. 
Hola.  Pittsburgh.  Is  that  easier? 
(The  delegates  responded.  "Hola.") 
I'm  an  American,  too. 

Good  afternoon.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  for  a  very,  very  special 
reason.  The  woman  that  I  am  today  is  linked  directly  to  the  union  movement.  To 
be  able  to  come  here  today  and  to  share  my  story  with  you  is  important  because  it 
allows  me  to  say  thank  you.  Thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  over  the  years  for 
the  working  men  and  women  of  this  country. 

I  want  to  commend  John  Sweeney  for  his  dynamic  leadership  and  vision.  And 
John,  I  want  to  especially  thank  you  for  your  support  of  bringing  Linda  Chavez 
and  advancing  a  brown  face  to  the  table.  We  think  it's  wonderful,  and  we  really 
support  that.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  honor  Linda  last  year  at  an  annual  event  that  we  call 
the  "Los  Primeros,"  the  firsts.  We  are  very  proud  of  Linda"s  achievements  and 
look  forward  to  a  long  and  productive  relationship. 

Today.  I  want  to  do  two  things.  I  want  to  share  with  you  how  my  ideas  and  my 
activism  were  fashioned  in  a  way  of  honoring  you  and  honoring  your  work.  And 
then  I  want  to  put  some  challenges  on  the  table.  Interestingly  enough,  as  I  was 
sitting  backstage,  one  of  the  challenges,  John,  really  has  to  do  with  what  you  were 
talking  about  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  how  we  live  our  belief  system. 

I  am  a  very  blessed  individual.  First  of  all.  I  was  given  an  incredible  set  of 
parents  who  gave  me  unconditional  love,  the  gift  of  a  good  education  and  the 
encouragement  to  risk,  to  experiment  and  to  be  my  own  person.  All  of  that  is — to 
give  that  to  your  children  is  generally  difficult,  but  for  a  Mexican  family  to 
encourage  it  in  a  daughter  is  extraordinary. 

Although  my  parents  were  divorced  when  I  was  very  young,  my  father  has 
always  been  very  much  a  part  of  my  life.  This  laborer,  with  only  an  eighth-grade 
education,  taught  me  through  his  example  the  power  of  unconditional  love, 
commitment  to  family  and  responsibility  to  work.  My  father,  like  most  Latinos  in 
this  country,  is  a  very  proud  man  and  a  very  hard  worker.  My  father  has  been  the 
member  of  two  unions:  of  the  Mine.  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  Union  Local  890 
in  Grant  County,  New  Mexico,  which  eventually  became  part  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America;  and  then  he  was  a  part  of  the  United  Rubber  Workers  in 
Los  Angeles. 
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I  love  my  father  and  I  value  him  greatly,  but  he  is  like  many  of  the  members 
that  drive  us  crazy.  He  was  a  dues-paying  member  only.  He  hated  meetings,  refused 
to  go  unless  something  really  important  was  happening  and  usually  complained 
about  something  or  another.  To  this  day,  he  scolds  me  regularly  for  my  activism. 

There  is  a  saying  in  Spanish  that  is  applicable  to  me  and  my  mother:  "De  tal 
palo  tallos  dia."  It  means  that  you  can't  really  separate  the  stick  from  the  little  sliver. 
My  mother  has  been  my  source  of  inspiration,  and  I  try  every  day  to  be  true  to  what 
she  wanted  for  me. 

My  mother  was  the  activist  in  the  family.  She  was  a  leader  in  the  Local  890's 
Ladies  Auxiliary  and  is  a  dyed-in-the-wool  union  activist,  even  though  technically 
she's  never  been  a  member.  Her  health  is  not  now  what  it  used  to  be.  so  getting 
out  and  participating  in  events  is  difficult,  but  she  stays  involved  by  fighting  with 
the  television,  with  the  newspapers  and  usually  about  the  rights  of  workers  and  the 
good  things  and  the  good  work  that  unions  do  for  us  every  day. 

In  the  late  '40s.  when  I  was  just  a  mere  child,  the  Mine.  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  Union  went  on  a  strike  against  the  Empire  Zinc  Company — Linda 
mentioned  that.  The  strike  almost  immediately  was  threatened  by  a  Taft-Hartley 
injunction.  The  women  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary,  my  mother  among  them,  con- 
vinced the  union  members,  all  men.  that  they  could  take  over  the  picket  line  because 
as  nonunion  members,  the  injunction  did  not  apply  to  them. 

After  much  agonizing,  and  I  do  mean  agonizing,  the  men  agreed.  The  women 
and  the  children,  which  included  my  mother,  my  sister  and  I,  took  over  the  picket 
line  and  held  it  for  over  nine  months. 

That  deed  is  documented  in  the  movie  Salt  of  the  Earth.  If  you  have  never  seen 
the  movie.  I  would  recommend  that  you  pick  it  up  because  it's  a  wonderful, 
wonderful  movie  that  talks  about  the  activism  and  the  fearlessness  of  Mexican 
women  in  the  '40s  in  southern  New  Mexico.  (Applause) 

Participating  in  that  strike  at  the  side  of  my  mother  was  a  defining  moment  for 
me.  It  was  where  I  first  saw  Mexican  women  shattering  cultural  roles  and  taking 
to  the  picket  line  in  droves  with  great  gusto  and  passion,  causing  their  husbands 
untold  anguish. 

When  I  think  of  that  act.  I  am  reminded  of  my  favorite  poem,  and  it  goes  like 
this:  "Come  to  the  edge,"  he  said.  And  they  said,  'We  are  afraid.'  'Come  to  the 
edge.'  he  said,  and  they  came.  And  he  pushed  them,  and  they  flew."  That  strike 
pushed  the  boundaries  of  what  was  allowed  of  Mexican  women  at  that  time,  and 
the  women  pushed  the  boundaries  of  culture,  and  their  actions  will  be  forever 
remembered  as  the  point  of  demarcation  for  Latinas  coming  after  them.  The  entire 
experience  has  given  me  the  courage  to  be  a  risk  taker.  To  be  anything  less  than 
that  is  to  dishonor  the  decision  that  my  mother  and  her  sisters  made  that  historic 
and  fateful  night. 

It  was  also  where  I  saw  and  experienced  the  power  and  synergy  of  group.  On 
that  picket  line.  I  saw  women  and  children  being  picked  up  and  taken  to  jail  by 
busloads.  And  for  every  woman  and  every  child  picked  up.  two  took  their  place. 

To  this  day.  I  wonder  that  it  happened,  since — you  know,  how  it  happened.  We 
didn't  have  telephones.  Very  few  of  us  had  cars.  The  county  is  fairly  large.  How 
did  the  women  know  that  they  were  needed?  But  know  they  did,  and  they  came. 
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When  I  was  elected  to  the  MAN  A  presidency  in  1994, 1  took  as  my  adminis- 
trative theme.  "Give  me  your  hand.  Together,  we  can  do  what  I  cannot  do  alone.'' 
This  is  not  an  academic  saying.  I  know  that  group  works  because  I  have  seen  it.  I 
saw  it  as  a  union  child.  At  the  side  of  my  mother  on  that  picket  line  is  where  I  saw. 
smelled  and  experienced  the  power  and  strength  of  women — and  that  is  probably 
the  most  important  lesson  of  all. 

During  those  nine  months,  there  were  times  when  the  opposition  tried  to 
intimidate  the  women  by  driving  their  cars  into  the  picket  line,  thinking  that  the 
women  would  scatter  and  run.  Boy.  were  they  ever  mistaken.  These  Mexicanas. 
who  had  probably  never,  ever  participated  in  a  single  disobedient  act  in  their  entire 
lives,  always  held  fast.  They  stopped  the  cars  and  the  trucks,  disabling  them  by 
ripping  out  all  of  the  wiring.  They  beat  up  the  scabs  with  the  long  hat  pins  that  the 
women  used  to  wear  in  those  days,  chasing  them  into  retreat. 

While  some  women  were  doing  aggressive  battle,  others  were  making  sure  the 
line  was  maintained  and  was  kept  moving.  Once  the  attack  was  repelled,  everybody 
went  back  to  the  line,  just  walking  and  singing,  and  you  would  have  thought  that 
nothing  had  ever  happened. 

The  power  and  strength  of  those  women  were  not  lost  on  me.  even  as  an 
eight-year-old.  To  this  day.  when  I  am  in  a  situation  where  I  have  to  be  strong  and 
forceful  and  assertive,  and  I  feel  myself  ever  so  slightly  wavering,  I  remember  my 
mother  and  those  women  fighting  men  in  hand-to-hand  battle  to  gain  rights  for 
their  children  and  families.  (Applause) 

That  scenario  gives  me  the  strength  to  always  do  the  right  thing.  To  not  be  a 
strong  Latina  is  to  dishonor  my  mother  and  her  sisters  and  all  of  those  union  women 
that  came  before  me. 

Besides  what  was  happening  on  that  picket  line,  the  women  suffered  the  disdain 
of  the  community,  but  never  once  did  those  women  falter.  They  knew  that  it  was 
more  than  just  a  job  action,  that  it  was  about  our  civil  rights — the  right  to  a  good 
education,  to  health,  decent  housing,  working  conditions  and  nutritious  food — all 
things  that  come  from  good  jobs  and  decent  salaries. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  point  here.  There  is  an  opinion  that  Latinos  are 
Johnny-come-latelys  to  the  civil  rights  movement,  but  the  fact  is  that  Latinos  have 
always  engaged  in  important  civil  rights  actions  dating  back  to  the  Treat)  of 
Guadalupe  Hildago  in  1948.  This  activity  in  the  late  '40s  is  but  one  example  of 
many  other  struggles  that  have  occurred  all  over  this  country.  And  that  particular 
situation  was  my  initiation  into  the  life  of  activism  and  civil  rights  work.  From 
marching  on  that  picket  line  to  organizing  in  college  to  being  an  organizer  in  the 
South  in  the  '60s  to  my  work  with  MANA  today. 

Even  though  the  company  chose  to  close  the  plant  rather  than  to  settle.  I  have 
always  believed  that  we  may  have  lost  the  battle,  but  we  won  the  war.  We  walked 
away  from  that  experience  knowing  that  we  had  been  true  to  our  ideals,  we  had 
worked  together  in  respect  and  harmony,  that  we  had  given  our  all  to  realizing  a 
better  quality  of  life — and  forthat.  we  walked  taller  and  straighten  That  community 
w  as  never  the  same,  and  neither  was  I.  As  a  result  of  that  struggle.  I  have  immense 
confidence  in  who  I  am.  I  love  being  a  Latina.  and  I'm  immensely  proud  of  who 
we  are  as  a  people  and  what  we  have  brought  to  this  country.  (Applause) 
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I  have  worked  for  most  of  my  life  to  recreate  a  women's  organization  that  would 
accomplish  what  those  Latinas  in  southern  New  Mexico  did.  And  today  I  can  say 
that  it  is  happening  with  M ANA.  a  national  Latina  organization.  Our  goals  are  very 
similar  to  yours,  and  that's  why  we  really  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Strawberry  Commission  on  pay  equity  issues.  Where  you 
want  to  bring  economic  justice  to  the  workplace  and  social  justice  to  our  country, 
we  are  developing  the  talents  of  Latinas  to  help  make  them  players  in  that  process. 

An  issue  that  we  have  been  involved  with  for  the  last  10  years  or  so  is  also  an 
issue  which  the  AFL-CIO  thinks  is  important,  and  that's  the  issue  of  pay  equity 
for  women.  Latinas  are  now  making  about  53  cents  on  every  dollar  that  a  white 
man  makes.  That  is  unacceptable  and  has  a  direct  impact  on  our  quality  of  life. 

We  have  other  common  linkages.  You  want  to  give  the  worker  an  increased 
voice  in  all  the  decisions  that  affect  her  or  his  life.  We.  likewise,  are  working  to 
help  Latinas  become  their  own  best  advocates. 

As  we  look  to  the  future.  I  think  there  are  some  real  opportunities  for  all  of  you. 
One  is  in  organizing  in  the  Latino  community.  First  of  all.  we're  the  fastest-growing 
community  in  this  country.  We  have  the  highest  labor  participation  rates  of  any 
community.  We  also  are  the  most  underpaid — tremendous  opportunities  there. 
We're  hardworking,  and  we're  very  loyal. 

But  the  challenges  are  large.  One  is  that  you  can't  just  organize  people  without 
also  giving  them  a  voice  in  how  that  organization  takes  place.  And  so  you  have  to 
make  room  at  the  table,  at  the  management  levels  of  all  of  the  unions  for  the  people 
who  represent  those  opportunities  of  organizing  for  all  of  us.  We  can't  have  the 
union  profile  look  like  the  corporate  profile.  We  have  to  be  about  giving  voice  to 
everybody  in  this  country.  From  my  point  of  view,  the  unions,  being  the  radical 
vanguard,  have  got  to  look  like  America  (Applause) 

In  organizing,  I  like  to  think  of  Sam  Raybum — Samuel  Rayburn.  who  was  the 
speaker  of  the  House.  He  used  to  say  if  two  people  are  talking  and  there's  nothing 
but  agreement,  then  only  one  person  is  thinking.  We  need  to  be  about  everybody 
thinking,  and  it's  not  a  easy  task. 

But  it's  about  giving  voice  to  everybody.  We  need  to  be  able  to  open  up  the 
doors  to  the  participation  of  women.  And  I  just  explained  to  you.  and  I  told  you 
about  some  really  strong,  strong,  tough  women.  We  need  to  have  lots  of  those 
women  sitting  up  here.  (Applause) 

Now.  I  know  what  you  say.  You  know,  you're  sitting  there,  and  you're  saying 
you're  the  management  of  your  union,  and  you're  saying.  "This  lady  is  telling  me 
I've  got  to  get  out  of  the  way."  Well.  yeah,  that  is  what  I'm  saying,  but  it's  no 
different  than  what  I  tell  myself.  I  can't  be  in  management  and  administration  at 
MAN  A  forever.  I  would  like  to  be.  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  am  nurturing 
a  younger  leadership,  and  at  some  point  I  have  to  recognize  that  it's  my  time  to 
move  out  and  make  way  for  the  younger  individuals  coming  up  behind  me.  So  it's 
no  different  with  you.  You  have  to  be  able  to  nurture,  to  develop  that  leadership 
that  may  not  necessarily  look  like  you.  But  if  we  truly  believe  in  what  we  say,  then 
we  have  to  act  that  way. 

The  last  thing  that  I  see  as  a  challenge  to  the  unions  of  the  future  is  that  it's  not 
just  about  job  actions.  It's  about  civil  rights.  When  we  begin  to  talk  about 
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organizing  the  strawberry  workers  in  California,  it's  not  just  about  them  getting  a 
decent  salary.  It's  about  helping  them  to  get  decent  housing.  It's  about  helping 
them  to  get  good  education  for  their  kids.  It's  about  honoring  them  as  a  people.  So 
there  are  many,  many  challenges. 

I  want  to  leave  you  with  what  were  the  lessons  that  I  learned  as  a  young  woman 
at  the  side  of  my  mother.  I  learned  risk  taking,  and  risk  taking  is  still  an  important 
issue  for  the  union  movement  today. 

We  remember  that  there  was  a  power  of  group.  If  we  don't  stick  together,  and 
we  don't  all  begin  to  act  as  one.  then  our  movement  is  doomed,  or  at  least  it's 
weakened. 

At  the  side  of  my  mother,  I  learned  the  power  of  women.  And  I  believe  that  the 
infusion  of  more  women  power  into  anything  that  we  do  enhances  the  movement. 

And  it's  important  that  we  have  a  large  vision.  And  that  vision  goes  beyond  just 
thinking  that  we're  getting  a  better  salary  for  somebody.  It  also  means  that  we're 
looking  at  the  issue  of  civil  rights. 

I  want  to  close  by  telling  you  one  little  tiling,  and  it  really  applies  to  what  you 
were  talking  about  before.  It  goes  like  this:  No  radical  idea  can  survive  unless  it  is 
embodied  in  the  individual  whose  life  is  the  message. 

John.  I  think  it  really  talks  to  what  you  are  doing.  If  we  come  here  and  we  vote 
the  right  positions,  and  we  go  home  and  act  contrary  to  the  positions  that  we  take: 
if  we  act  in  our  daily  lives  contrary  to  what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  union 
movement  or  the  working  people  of  this  country,  then  we  are  hypocrites. 

Our  life  is  the  message.  We  have  to  live  every  day;  we  have  to  model  every  day 
the  positions,  the  beliefs  that  we  take  here  in  this  hall. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  come  and  share  a  few  words  with 
you.  Que  viva  la  causa.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Elisa  Sanchez,  not  only  for  your  great 
message  but  for  all  that  you're  doing  in  conjunction  with  the  labor  movement.  We 
thank  you.  To  show  our  appreciation,  we'd  like  to  present  you  with  a  small 
memento  from  the  delegates  to  the  convention.  (Applause) 

I'd  like  to  call  upon  Vice  President  Bahr  for  a  continuation  of  the  report  on  the 
Policy  Resolutions  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  POLICY  RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE  (Resumed) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  committee  considered  several  resolu- 
tions which  were  not  submitted  by  the  Executive  Council.  Two  of  these  reaffirm 
AFL-CIO  activity  in  our  communities. 

The  committee  considered  Resolution  30,  Community  Services,  and  Resolu- 
tion 31,  United  Way.  Both  are  included  in  the  supplemental  packet.  I'm  asking  the 
secretary  to  report  on  both. 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  30 


Community  Services 


RESOLUTION  NO.  31  United  Way 

VICE  PRESIDENT  CLAYOLA  BROWN:  The  following  resolutions  reaffirm 
AFL-CIO  community  activities.  Resolution  30  highlights  the  importance  of 
community  services,  the  work  to  help  union  members  beyond  the  workplace  in 
times  of  need.  It  stresses  the  value  of  strong  communities,  collaboration  with 
community  organizations  and  broad  involvement  of  union  members  and  labor  move- 
ment activity.  It  calls  on  the  AFL-CIO  to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  community 
service  work  and  to  encourage  affiliate  activity  in  this  area. 

Resolution  3 1  notes  the  long-standing  partnership  between  the  AFL-CIO  and 
the  United  Way  and  calls  on  the  AFL-CIO  to  reaffirm  our  strong  commitment.  It 
calls  for  joint  labor/management  fundraising  campaigns  and  support  for  local  labor 
council  activity  with  the  United  Way.  The  committee  recommends  adoption  of 
both  resolutions,  and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  You  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  Microphone  No.  4.  Delegate  Clean. 

ED  CLEARY.  New  York  State  AFL-CIO:  Thank  you.  President  Bahr.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  brother  and  sister  delegates.  14  years  ago.  I  had  the  opportunity  and  the 
good  fortune  to  be  elected  to  the  position  of  president  of  the  New  York  State  AFL-CIO. 
And.  at  that  time.  I  brought  into  account  all  of  the  years  of  experience  that  I  had  gained 
in  the  labor  movement  as  an  electrician  in  Local  3  of  the  IBEW  and  then  as  an  officer 
in  my  own  union.  Local  3.  then  with  the  Building  Trades — and  now.  assuming 
responsibility  to  lead  2.3  million  working  men  and  women  in  New  York  State. 

There  was  a  void  there.  We  had  a  great  COPE  committee.  We  had  a  great 
legislative  operation  going — but  nothing  in  the  area  that  I  felt  was  very  important 
to  the  communities  and  to  the  members  that  we  represent  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

We  instituted  a  community  service  program  with  a  full-time  director,  a  young 
lady  by  the  name  of  Colleen  Gardner  who.  at  that  time,  under  my  predecessor  had 
been  the  assistant  COPE  director.  We  had  recognized  that  if  we  were  to  be 
successful  in  bringing  about  an  effective  COPE,  a  political  operation  in  our  state 
and  to  strengthen  our  legislative  operation,  we  had  to  better  the  operations:  that  we 
had.  within  the  state,  to  communicate  in  a  most  effective  way  with  our  men  and 
women  that  made  up  our  labor  union. 

In  our  state,  we  have  3.300  local  unions.  We  have  3 1  central  labor  councils.  We 
had  everything  at  our  disposal  to  communicate.  The  one  thing  we  were  missing 
was,  how  do  we  effectively  put  that  into  operation — and  then  through  that 
operation,  communicate  with  their  neighbors  and  all  the  people  in  the  communi- 
ties? And  it  was  through  the  community  service  program. 

Today.  I'm  proud  to  say  that  half  the  central  labor  councils,  roughly  15  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  have  community  service  functioning  programs.  We  have  10 
labor  liaisons  with  the  United  Way.  And  we  have  14  members  of  our  staff  paid  by 
the  dues  that  are  paid  in  by  our  affiliates  working  on  community  service. 

What  has  that  done  for  us  in  the  state?  It's  enhanced  our  COPE.  It's  enhanced 
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our  legislation.  But  more  important,  we  have  an  operation.  With  the  downsizing 
of  plants  or  offices  in  our  state,  with  the  shutting  down  of  plants,  we  have  a  strike 
force  that  goes  out  and  puts  their  arm  around  those  people  that  have  lost  their  jobs 
SO  that  when  they  move  on  to  another  job,  we  have  helped  them  write  resumes. 
We've  helped  them  with  financial  issues.  We've  helped  them  with  health  care. 
We've  been  their  brother  or  sister,  standing  with  them  in  their  time  of  need. 

And.  we  find  out  now,  certainly  those  people  have  to  go  out  and  find  another 
job.  And  if  they  find  it  within  our  state,  and  there  is  one  of  our  affiliates  that's  out 
organizing,  those  people  have  a  full  understanding  of  what  the  labor  movement  is: 
They  weren't  forgotten  about  when  they  were  downsized  or  they  had  lost  their 
jobs. 

We  do  this  whether  it's  a  union  shop  that  closes  or  downsizes.  We  do  it  as  well 
if  it's  a  nonunion  shop.  Because  it's  our  entree  into  reaching  those  people  in  a  very 
effective  way  when  they  may  go  to  work  in  another  firm  or  company  that  we're 
trying  to  organize. 

Now,  we  submitted  this  resolution.  What  I'm  saying.  I'm  sure,  is  known  by 
everyone  sitting  in  the  hall  because  you  have  recognized  it.  and  you  have  spoken 
about  it  at  previous  conventions.  But  since  the  last  convention,  we  have  taken 
community  service,  and  we  have  brought  it  into  the  field  operation,  which  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  streamline  and  to  more  effectively  have  a  community  action 
program  within  our  national  AFL-CIO. 

But  what  it  had  done,  we  hadn't  followed  up  to  assure  those  people  that  are  out 
there  presently — some  of  them  have  misunderstood,  especially  in  our  state,  that 
we  are  downsizing  our  own  efforts  in  the  community  service  field.  So  for  that 
reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  introduced  this  resolution  so  that  the  record  of  this 
convention  will  reaffirm  our  total  support;  just  as  we've  committed  ourselves  to 
organizing,  to  COPE,  to  legislation  and  all  the  other  committees  within  the 
AFL-CIO.  we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  community  service.  Thank  you. 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Brother  Cleary.  The  Chan  recognizes  Moe  Biller.  presi- 
dent. APWU. 

MOE  BILLER.  APWU:  Brothers  and  sisters,  I've  been  active  in  the  labor 
movement  for  a  few  years,  nearly  65;  three-and-a-half  years  in  the  needle  trades  and 
over  60  years  in  the  postal  service.  I've  seen  deep  economic  troubles,  natural  disasters 
and  huge  declines  in  social  programs.  And  one  thing  has  been  true  all  through  the 
history,  this  history.  The  labor  movement  has  stood  up  for  working  people  and  the 
p(X)r  through  good  times  and  bad.  And  solidarity  is  important.  It's  not  just  about  unions. 
It's  about  working  together  when  times  get  tough.  And  we  should  be  proud  of  our 
history  in  the  labor  movement  of  support  for  the  United  Way  and  for  community 
services.  These  resolutions  make  us  proud  of  what  we  have  done  and  call  for  us  to  do 
even  more.  I  urge  you  to  support  them  both.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Microphone  No.  4.  Delegate  Ingrassia. 

SAL  INGRASSIA.  IUE:  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  the  president  of  IUE  District  3  and 
the  chair  of  the  New  York  State  AFL-CIO  Community  Services  Program.  I 
certainly  rise  to  support  the  resolution  on  community  services.  We  have  found  out. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  as  you  well  know,  that  the  mandate  of  the  trade  union 
movement  is  to  negotiate  contracts,  is  to  organize  the  unorganized,  is  to  handle 
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grievances  and  to  bring  dignity  to  the  workplace.  But  despite  all  the  efforts  that  we 
make,  sometimes  we  don"t  get  everything  we  want  in  those  areas. 

We  have  found  in  New  York  State  that  the  thing  that  bridges  the  gap  between 
the  trade  union  movement  and  the  members  that  they  represent  is  a  good  commu- 
nity services  program,  which  is  a  win-win  for  the  labor  movement  and  the  people 
we  now  represent. 

It's  the  answer  to  the  old  cry  in  the  workplace,  "'What  do  we  get  for  our  dues?" 
People  expect  us  to  negotiate.  They  expect  us  to  organize.  They  expect  us  to  fight  for 
their  dignity  on  the  job.  But  when  we  go  into  the  community,  and  we  fight  for  their 
dignity  in  the  community,  if  we  take  on  the  issues  in  the  community  which  affect  their 
lives  outside  the  workplace,  we  are  a  much  better  trade  union  movement. 

So  I  rise  to  support  the  community  services  resolution.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Microphone  No.  3. 

JERRY  ZERO.  IBT:  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  resolution  on  work  and 
family.  As  everyone  knows,  the  days  of  the  one-worker  family  are  over.  Most 
people  really  don"t  have  time  to  raise  their  kids  because  of  the  hours  they  have  to 
put  in  on  their  jobs.  Child  care  is  very  poor,  especially  if  compared  to  other 
countries,  as  in  Europe.  It's  not  even  available  to  most  working  families. 

I  can  speak  of  the  recent  Teamster  strike,  when  on  the  picket  line  every  day 
there  were  just  dozens  of  people  who  had  their  children  on  the  picket  line,  even  in 
the  inclement  and  bad  weather.... 

BAHR:  If  I  could  interrupt  the  speaker  here.  You're  a  little  ahead.  We're  not 
on  that  resolution  yet.  I'll  recognize  you  when  we  get  there. 

ZERO:  All  right.  Sorry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

BAHR:  We'll  get  to  it  a  couple  minutes  from  now.  Resolution  No.  8.  Okay? 
Microphone  No.  4. 

SOL  STETIN.  Passaic  County  CLC:  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  at  the  George 
Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies  at  a  conference  with  people  from  Europe  and 
North  America  on  history  societies  and  museums.  And  I  picked  up  a  book  that  was 
recently  published  about  the  life  of  Leo  Perlis.  who  played  a  major  role  first  in  the 
CIO.  then  in  the  AFL-CIO  when  he  became  the  AFL-CIO's  Community  Services 
Director. 

I  worked  with  Leo.  who  came  from  Patterson,  a  silk  worker  from  Patterson  who 
played  a  major  role  in  developing  the  kind  of  cooperation  between  United  Way 
and  the  American  labor  movement — so  that  today  there  are  over  500  people  from 
the  labor  movement  functioning  with  United  Way. 

I  can't  help  thinking  of  Leo  Perlis  because  he  had  great  significance  in  our 
movement.  I  remember  the  Community  Chest  and  Councils  of  America,  the 
predecessors  to  the  United  Way.  I  think  it's  important  we  continue  that. 

Finally,  I  can't  help  getting  up  here  and  not  mentioning  the  fact  that  I  now  represent, 
as  president  emeritus,  an  organization  known  as  the  American  Labor  Museum,  the 
Borto  House  National  Landmark,  which  we  established  way  back  in  1980.  that  deals 
with  community  organizations,  deals  with  the  type  of  activities  engendered  in  this 
particular  resolution.  And  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  AFL-CIO  tor  the 
kind  of  support  they're  giving  our  museum.  The  chairman  of  our  museum  is  up 
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there — that's  Morty  Bahr.  And  the  president  of  our  museum  is  Brother  Goodwin, 
the  president  of  the  OPEIU.  This  is  an  organization  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  talking 
about  when  I  was  down  here  in  Washington  at  this  particular  conference. 

Finally.  I  want  to  say  one  more  thing.  I've  been  coming  to  these  conventions 
for  a  long  time.  And  I  want  to  compliment  the  president  of  this  great  organization. 
John  Sweeney.  I'm  so  impressed  with  what  he's  doing.  And  for  whatever  years  I 
have  left.  I  shall  continue  to  support  the  labor  movement,  the  AFL-CIO  and.  most 
important,  the  American  Labor  Museum,  the  Botto  House  National  Landmark,  a 
suburb  of  Patterson.  New  Jersey.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Brother  Stetin.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  on 
microphone  No.  4. 

WALTER  JOHNSON.  San  Francisco  Labor  Council:  Even  though  it  may  be 
redundant.  I  just  want  to  stand  up  and  say  our  strong  support  for  community 
services.  In  San  Francisco,  we're  very  fortunate;  we  have  a  very  close  relationship 
with  the  United  Way.  Eveiything  is  100  percent  union.  If  they  move  anything, 
whatever  they  do.  they  call  to  make  sure  that  it's  done  in  a  union  way. 

In  fact,  when  they  had  to  move  to  a  new  building  and  there  was  a  nonunion 
trucking  company  that  was  formerly  union,  even  though  it  cost  them  $43,000  more, 
they  made  sure  they  had  union  people. 

So  we  just  wanted  to  be  sure.  And  I  thought,  well,  even  though  it's  redundant. 
I  should  say  something  nice  about  them  in  San  Francisco,  because  then  maybe 
Tom  Ruppanner,  who  heads  the  United  Way,  might  buy  my  lunch,  which  he  hasn't 
done  for  some  time.  So.  please  put  it  in  the  record  and  publicize  it  if  possible.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Delegate  at  microphone  No.  4. 

DAN  SCIURY,  Greater  Canton  CLC:  President  Bahr.  I  rise  in  support  of  both 
resolutions.  I  represent  a  central  body  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  I'm  a  full-time 
community  service  liaison  in  that  city. 

I  think  at  a  time  in  liistory  when  we  are  seeing  reform  of  welfare  that's  taking  its 
toll  on  so  many  families,  that  these  two  resolutions  play  a  more  meaningful  part  today, 
probably,  than  at  any  other  point  in  time  in  our  histoiy.  I  think  it's  important  for  people 
in  this  trade  labor  movement  not  only  to  support  United  Way  with  their  financial 
contributions  but  to  be  supportive  of  our  own  community  services  network  in  every 
central  body,  in  every  union.  We  can  only  be  as  effective  as  the  people  here  in  this 
room  and  the  leadership  that  they  give  back  in  their  local  communities. 

So  I  think  that  these  two  resolutions  are  paramount  in  meeting  today's  needs  of 
the  economy  and  the  struggling  people  that's  still  out  there,  whether  it's  strike 
assistance  or  whether  it's  unemployment  assistance  or  any  of  the  great  programs 
under  the  umbrella  of  community  services.  I  think  it's  the  human,  decent  thing  that 
all  of  we.  as  trade  unionists  in  the  true  spirit  of  fraternalism.  can  give  back  to  our 
communities.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  brother.  There  are  no  other  delegates  at  the  mikes.  The 
motion  is  to  adopt  Resolutions  30  and  31  simultaneously.  All  those  in  favor, 
indicate  by  saying  aye.  Opposed,  no. 

They  are  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolutions  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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Community  Services 

WHEREAS,  from  its  inception,  the  labor  movement  has  recognized  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  health  and  welfare  of  union  members  beyond  the  workplace  during 
times  of  disaster,  strike,  unemployment  and  other  crises  as  well  as  helping  with 
the  personal  and  social  needs  of  its  members  and  their  families; 

WHEREAS,  the  labor  movement  cannot  advance  the  personal  and  social 
well-being  of  its  members  without  working  for  strong  communities,  which  provide 
decent  housing,  good  schools,  adequate  health  care,  sufficient  recreational  oppor- 
tunity and  meaningful  social  support  programs; 

WHEREAS,  community  services  programs  have  enabled  unions  to  meet  the 
personal  needs  of  their  members  and  their  families  and  to  work  in  collaboration 
with  other  organizations  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  our  neighborhoods; 

WHEREAS,  community  services  offers  an  opportunity  for  more  members  to 
get  involved  in  the  union  who  might  not  be  interested  in  political  action  or 
grievance  handling; 

WHEREAS,  our  community  services  activities  have  always  represented  what 
was  best  about  the  labor  movement  and  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  the  labor 
movement  is  made  up  of  caring,  concerned  and  talented  individuals  who  make 
good  tilings  happen; 

WHEREAS,  community  services  is  community  organizing  and  we  recognize 
that  in  order  to  build  community  support  for  unions  that  we  must  in  turn  support 
the  community; 

WHEREAS,  the  AFL-CIO  has  merged  the  Community  Services  Depart- 
ment into  the  Department  of  Field  Mobilization  with  the  intent  of  integrating 
community  services  with  all  activities  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  enhancing  its 
visibility,  and  this  new  structure  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  further  extend  our 
commitment  to  community  service; 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirm  its  commit- 
ment to  increasing  the  participation  of  unions  in  community  life  and  to  strength- 
ening communities  so  that  we  can  more  effectively  prevent  and  meet  existing  social 
problems;  and 

RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirm  its  support  for  Community  Services,  and 
its  intention  to  enhance  and  expand  the  existing  network  of  AFL-CIO  community 
services  liaisons,  by  promoting  the  concept  of  service  to  its  affiliates;  and 

RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  urge  its  affiliates  to  maintain  and  support 
community  services  committees  and  activities. 

ffffff 

United  Way 

WHEREAS,  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  United  Way  have  maintained  a  long-stand- 
ing, mutually  beneficial  partnership  for  over  50  years; 

WHEREAS.  United  Way  was  established  to  increase  the  organized  capacity  of 
nonprofit  health  and  human  services  agencies  to  provide  services  by  conducting 
one  annual  fund  drive  on  their  behalf  in  workplaces  throughout  the  country: 
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WHEREAS,  the  United  Way  movement  provides  opportunities  for  all  citizens 
to  come  together  for  common  good; 

WHEREAS.  United  Way  is  still  the  largest,  most  cost-effective  charitable 
fundraising  organization  in  the  country  which  supports  a  wide  range  of  vital  health 
and  human  services  providing  a  safety  net  which  augments  but  does  not  take  the 
place  of  public  services; 

WHEREAS.  United  Way  supports  over  250  full-time  AFL-CIO  Community 
Services  liaison  staff  in  conjunction  with  state  and  local  labor  councils; 

WHEREAS.  United  Way  is  volunteer  driven  and  a  strong  voice  for  families 
when  labor  is  represented  on  their  boards  and  committees; 

WHEREAS.  United  Way  fundraising  is  most  effective  when  payroll  deduction 
campaigns  are  conducted  in  workplaces  by  union  representatives  with  the  full 
support  of  the  employer; 

WHEREAS,  to  lower  costs,  some  employers  are  circumventing  the  union  and 
abandoning  this  tried  and  true  method  of  reaching  out  to  workers  one-on-one  to 
raise  money  for  charities; 

WHEREAS,  a  myriad  of  workplace  donor  programs  with  little  connection  to 
labor  and  high  overhead  costs  are  petitioning  employers  for  a  share  of  payroll 
deduction  campaigns; 

WHEREAS,  under  the  guise  of  offering  workers  more  options,  some  employers 
are  allowing  more  charities  to  solicit  funds  from  our  members  even  though  few 
federated  charities  raise  money  as  cost-  effectively  as  United  Way; 

WHEREAS,  such  giving  campaigns  force  small  charities  to  conduct  simulta- 
neous fundraising  campaigns  so  that  they  can  receive  a  share  of  dollars  raised  thus 
negating  the  original  concept  of  a  federated  campaign,  which  allowed  small 
charities  to  focus  on  providing  services; 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  reaf- 
firm labor's  strong  support  for  United  Way  and  urge  members  to  participate  in  its 
annual  donor  programs  because  we  acknowledge  that  strong  communities  mean 
strong  unions; 

RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  recruit  members  to  serve  on 
local,  state  and  national  United  Way  boards,  committees  and  community  projects 
such  as  Day  of  Caring; 

RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  contact  major  employers  to 
ensure  that  workplace  giving  campaigns  are  planned  and  executed  jointly  by  labor 
and  management; 

RESOLVED,  that  local  labor  councils  and  their  affiliates  work  with  their  United 
Ways  to  ensure  that  unions  and  their  members  receive  pubic  recognition  for  their 
contributions  to  the  community. 

BAHR:  The  committee  considered  Resolution  32,  "The  Government  Printing 
Office."  which  was  reprinted  in  the  supplemental  packet  that  the  delegates  re- 
ceived, and  I  ask  the  secretary  to  report  on  this  one. 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  32  Government  Printing  Office 

BROWN:  Resolution  32  notes  the  key  link  between  the  government  obligation 
to  make  documents  widely  available  and  the  effective  functioning  of  democracy. 
It  notes  that  government  reforms  threaten  a  key  institution  that  makes  information 
available,  which  is  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the  GPO.  It  calls  on  the 
AFL-CIO  to  communicate  with  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  oppose 
circumvention  of  the  GPO. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption,  and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  You  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  Seconded  from  the  floor.  Microphone  No.  4.  Delegate  Boarman. 

BILL  BOARMAN,  CWA:  Thank  you,  Morty,  and  I'd  like  to  thank  the 
committee  for  their  favorable  recommendation  and,  obviously.  I'm  rising  to  urge 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

For  those  of  you  who  think  perhaps  this  isn't  important  enough  for  considera- 
tion by  this  great  body,  perhaps  I  can  dissuade  you  of  that.  And  perhaps  a  better 
name  for  this  resolution  ought  to  be  the  "Government  Information  Act."  or  perhaps 
"Our  Right  to  Know  What  Our  Government  Is  Doing." 

I  say  that  because  every  night,  while  most  of  us  are  getting  ready  for  bed  or  are 
in  bed  and  asleep,  our  members  of  CWA  and  the  members  of  several  other  affiliates 
of  the  AFL-CIO  are  just  beginning  their  task  of  preparing  thousands  of  pages  of 
manuscript,  to  massage  that  information,  get  it  ready  for  printing  and  electronic 
dissemination  to  the  general  public.  In  the  morning,  the  fruits  of  their  labor  are 
recognized  when  documents  like  the  Congressional  Record,  the  Federal  Register, 
the  bills,  the  hearings  and  all  of  the  other  government  information  that  flows  from 
the  agencies  is  loaded  onto  trucks  and  delivered  throughout  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  Capitol  Hill,  to  agencies,  to  unions  and  even  to  some  private  citizens. 

This  has  been  happening  for  more  than  150  years,  where  ink  on  paper  is 
delivered  to  the  public  and  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  electronically,  through 
GPO's  web  page. 

Now  I  know  most  of  you  in  this  room  probably  don't  wake  up  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  or  the  Federal  Register  or  any  of  the  other  documents  that  I've 
mentioned.  But  you  do  read  your  newspapers,  you  do  listen  to  the  radio  and  to  the 
TV — watch  the  TV,  I  should  say.  And  where  do  you  think  the  information  comes  from 
that  reporters  report  to  us  about  our  government?  It  comes  from  the  documents  that 
I've  talked  about.  The  information  that  has  been  assembled  that  night  flows  out  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  is  reported  to  us  so  that  we  can  know  what  it  is  our  government 
is  doing,  what  laws  they're  preparing  to  pass,  what  laws  are  being  considered,  what 
regulations  that  will  affect  our  lives  and  our  families  every  day. 

You  see.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  true  tests  of  a  democracy  is  how  it  informs  its 
citizens.  And  I  believe  that  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  the  United  States 
government  have  done  a  good  job  of  that  for  150  years.  The  legislation  that  this 
resolution  talks  about  that's  being  considered  in  the  back  rooms  of  Congress  by 
the  Republicans,  and  some  folks  from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
would  do  away  with  that  operation.  It  would  poke  holes  into  the  pipeline  of 
information  that  flows  as  I've  described. 
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You  see,  in  addition  to  printing  and  procuring  more  than  a  billion  dollars  of 
information  every  year  for  the  federal  government,  the  GPO  acts  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  all  documents,  all  information  that  come  through  its  centralized  source,  that  flow 
into  our  libraries,  that  flow  into  our  book  stores,  into  our  homes,  into  our  offices,  our 
research  economists.  All  of  them,  every  day,  our  labor  people  on  the  Hill,  all  of  them 
rely  heavily  on  this  information  to  know  what  the  government  does. 

The  bill  that's  being  considered,  as  I  said,  would  poke  a  hole  in  this  pipeline, 
or  many  holes,  by  allowing  agencies  to  procure  their  own  information  and  then 
disseminate  it  themselves.  In  other  words,  they  want  to  decentralize  the  free  flow 
of  information  to  the  public. 

Now,  just  imagine  if  the  great  oil  pipeline  flowing  from  Alaska's  oil  fields  to  a 
refinery  somewhere  had  lots  of  holes  in  it.  How  much  of  that  oil  do  you  think  would 
get  into  that  refinery  and  then  eventually  to  us?  Probably  not  veiy  much.  And  I  suggest 
to  you  that  that's  what  will  happen  if  the  legislation  that's  being  considered  passes. 

We  need  to  pass  this  resolution  here  to  support  our  workers  at  GPO  and  to 
support  ourselves  to  make  sure  that  we  know  what  it  is  that  our  government  is 
doing  and  what  they  intend  to  do  as  a  government.  It's  our  right  to  know. 

Do  more  than  pass  the  resolution.  If  you  agree  with  what  I'm  saying,  pick  up 
your  pen,  pick  up  your  telephone,  call  your  congressman  or  your  senator  or  send 
a  letter  directly  to  the  president  as  a  general  president  of  your  union,  and  suggest 
that  it's  a  bad  idea  to  decentralize  the  information  about  what  it  is  that  our 
government  does. 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Bill.  The  Chair  recognizes  Jim  Norton,  president  of  GCIU. 

JAMES  NORTON.  GCIU:  Thanks  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  was  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  status  of  the  GPO  in  Washington,  D.C..  by  Bill  Boarman. 
The  GCIU  takes  great  pleasure  in  joining  with  the  CWA  in  securing  approval  of 
this  resolution.  Change  comes  to  us  in  a  number  of  ways. 

The  procedure  that's  in  place  at  the  GPO.  while  it  is  over  a  century  old,  should 
not  imply  that  it  has  been  free  of  change  over  the  years.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
modem  and  up-to-date,  state-of-the-art  departments  that  the  government  has.  So 
introducing  change  at  this  stage  of  its  experience  and  its  history  suggests  that  it  has 
not  already  been  done. 

The  skilled  craftsmen  from  all  of  the  unions  that  participate  within  the  GPO  do 
so  at  contractual  wages  that  could  be  the  envy  of  any  other  skilled  worker  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area,  indeed,  across  the  countiy.  Those  are  good  jobs.  If  they 
were  separated  from  a  centralized  agency,  they  will  not  necessarily  go  in  the  same 
fashion  or  to  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  that  we  are  experiencing  at  the  present 
time.  And  so  we  urge  you  to  adopt  this  resolution;  and  if  you  have  the  opportunity 
and  do  agree  with  the  descriptions  that  have  been  made  by  this  process,  that  you 
write  to  your  congressman  and  object  to  the  decentralization  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office.Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Jim.  No  other  delegate  has  a  mike.  Before  us  is  the  adoption 
of  Resolution  32.  All  in  favor  indicate  by  saying  aye.  Opposed,  no. 

It  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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The  Government  Printing  Office 

WHEREAS,  the  foundation  of  democracy  rests  on  an  engaged  and  informed 
citizenry,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  government's  fundamental  obligation  is  to  provide  open 
channels  of  communication  and  information.  Since  1 853.  the  Government  Printing 
Office  has  been  a  key  link  in  that  chain  of  communication,  providing  accurate, 
reliable,  efficient  and  timely  production  of  documents  and  reports  which  satisfy 
the  people's  right  to  know  the  details  of  its  government's  activities,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  skilled  men  and  women  who  are  responsible  for  producing 
GPO's  many  products  are  members  of  AFL-CIG*  affiliate  unions,  and 

WHEREAS,  in  recent  years,  the  GPO  has  come  under  persistent  and  withering 
attacks  from  congressional  budget  cutters.  These  attacks  are  motivated,  at  least  in 
part,  by  congressional  opponents  of  organized  labor.  Through  their  eff  orts,  oppo- 
nents of  GPO  have  methodically  pruned  away  GPO's  resources,  reduced  staffing 
from  some  8.500  workers  to  its  current  level  of  3,600 — a  bare  minimum  require- 
ment for  the  agency  to  fulfill  its  historic  mission,  and 

WHEREAS,  now.  under  the  guise  of  "reform"  an  alliance  of  congressional 
forces,  federal  agency  officials  from  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (OMB ) 
have  developed  a  draft  legislation  which  would  further  compromise  the  capabilities 
of  GPO  by  permitting  all  Executive  Branch  agencies  to  circumvent  the  GPO  for 
their  printing  requirements.  This  option,  which  GPO's  opponents  plan  to  enact  into 
law.  would  further  weaken  GPO's  capabilities  and  undermine  its  infrastructure, 
providing  GPO's  critics  with  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  of  failure,  and 

WHEREAS,  despite  the  cuts  it  has  endured.  GPO  remains  viable  and  efficient, 
dedicated  to  utilizing  the  latest  advanced  technology  and  a  highly  motivated  and 
skilled  workforce  to  meet  its  mission,  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  communicate  with  the  White  House  and  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  to  register  its  objections  to  the  further 
erosion  of  GPO's  mission  and  its  funding  that  would  follow  from  enactment  of 
this  so-called  "reform"  legislation;  and  be  it  finally 

RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  communicate  directly  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  formally  request  that  OMB  withdraw  its  support  from 
legislation  which  would  authorize  federal  executive  branch  agencies  to  circumvent 
the  use  of  GPO  for  printing  functions. 

ffffff 

BAHR:  The  committee  considered  Resolution  No.  8.  Our  Work  and  Our 
Families,  which  you  will  find  on  page  28  of  the  resolutions  book.  The  secretary 
will  report. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  8  Our  Work  and  Our  Families 

BROWN:  This  resolution  addresses  the  growing  pressure  and  insecurity  work- 
ers feel  in  their  workplaces  and  homes.  It  criticizes  corporate  strategies  which 
reduce  worker  control,  job  security  and  wages,  expanding  work  time  and  shrinking 
family  time.  It  notes  that  while  unions  support  workplace  efforts  to  raise  produc- 
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tivity,  it  is  important  that  workers  benefit  from  these  increases.  It  highlights  the 
need  for  early  intervention  in  technology  decisions  and  asserts  the  key  role  of 
education  and  training  to  promote  advancement  and  wage  gains. 

The  resolution  calls  on  the  AFL-CIO  to  support  family  life  through  expanding 
the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act,  expanding  child  care  and  ensuring  worker- 
controlled  flexible  hours. 

It  rejects  current  Republican  proposals  such  as  the  TEAM  Act  and  comp  time, 
which  promise  increased  flexibility  but  deliver  only  for  employers.  These  are  thinly 
disguised  attacks  on  the  40-hour  workweek  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standard  Act. 

The  material  covered  in  Resolution  13  and  19  is  subsumed  by  this  resolution. 
The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  tins  resolution,  and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  You  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  Second  from  the  floor.  Delegate  on  microphone  No.  3. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  PATRICIA  FRIEND:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan.  Patricia 
Friend,  president  of  the  Association  of  Flight  Attendants.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  The  Republicans  in  Congress  are  try  ing  to  exacerbate  the  pressures  that 
working  people  face  in  trying  to  balance  work  and  family.  Our  opponents  support 
the  goals  of  the  corporations  and  try  to  wrap  that  support  in  the  words  of  working 
people,  but  we  are  not  fooled. 

Two  significant  examples  illustrate  their  underhanded  strategy.  The  TEAM  Act 
pretends  to  allow  workers  a  say  in  their  companies.  It  hides  behind  the  idea  of 
teamwork  to  promote  a  devastating  anti-worker  agenda.  It  claims  to  be  a  modest 
change  in  labor  law,  but  it  is  a  Trojan  horse  full  of  measures  that  strip  away  workers' 
power  and  our  democratic  voice.  We  need  a  voice  in  the  companies  where  we 
work,  but  we  need  powerful,  independent  unions  to  make  that  voice  heard. 

The  second  example  I  would  highlight  is  the  so-called  comp  tune  legislation.  Again, 
our  opponents  in  Congress  have  taken  a  legitimate  workers'  need,  additional  time  for 
family  and  community,  and  turned  it  into  a  bonus  for  employers  alone  by  allowing 
employers  greater  control  over  overtime  pay  and  compensatory  time.  The  comp  time 
legislation  is  a  step  backward  in  the  effort  to  balance  work  and  family.  This  resolution 
calls  upon  all  working  people  to  mobilize  against  these  fraudulent  schemes. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  we  have  a  difficult  job  to  do.  We  must  be  strong  enough 
to  gain  decent  living  standards  for  our  members  and  their  families,  and  we  must 
fight  to  win  the  balance  of  work  and  family  and  community.  I  support  this 
resolution  as  a  step  in  that  direction.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  President  Friend.  Delegate  on  microphone  No.  4. 

VICKIE  COOK,  SEIU:  Thank  you.  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  8  also.  I'm 
an  SEIU  delegate  from  Local  3 1M  in  Michigan.  This  resolution  is  about  the  battle  over 
time.  Every  day,  workers  struggle  to  meet  their  responsibilities  to  then  children,  their 
partners.  their  parents  and  their  loved  ones.  But  we  know  that  too  many  employers  are 
adding  to  the  pressure  on  our  working  families.  They  demand  more  and  more  of  our 
time  in  the  name  of  flexibility.  But  you  know,  and  I  know,  that  more  flexibility  for 
employers  means  less  flexibility  for  workers  and  their  families.  We  need  to  strengthen 
the  overtime  laws,  not  to  weaken  them.  We  need  to  expand  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act.  We  need  to  increase  training  and  education  opportunities. 
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But  the  best  protection  for  workers  and  their  families  is  a  strong  union  contract. 
We  know  that.  We  believe  that.  We  just  need  to  convince  more  and  more  workers 
of  that.  I  urge  my  fellow  delegates  to  support  Resolution  No.  8.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  sister.  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Johnson. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GLORIA  JOHNSON:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  also 
in  support  of  Resolution  No.  8.  And  while  you  have  heard  some  of  the  specifics  outlined 
in  the  resolution.  I'd  like  to  address  it  from  a  different  point  of  view.  I  believe  the 
resolution  demonstr  ates  very  strongly  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  America  today. 

They  tell  us  that  the  economy  is  growing,  that  wages  are  beginning  to  move  up. 
that  unemployment  is  down  and  that  all  is  right  with  the  world.  Well,  read  that 
resolution,  sisters  and  brothers,  and  you  will  see  that  all  is  not  right  with  the  world 
because  I  believe  there  is  something  wrong  when  American  families  are  working 
harder  and  longer  than  ever  before — taking  not  just  one  job  but  two  jobs,  children 
are  working,  elder  members  of  the  family  are  also  working — to  make  ends  meet. 
And  the  ends  still  do  not  meet.  There  is  something  wrong  when  families  that  need 
child  care  or  elder  care  can  just  not  get  it.  And  what  does  this  do?  It  leads  to 
frustration,  it  leads  to  anxiety,  to  pain  and  problems  within  the  family.  I  believe 
there  is  something  wrong  when  families'  economic  needs  not  only  demand  two 
jobs,  as  I've  said,  but  that  time  to  be  together  with  the  family  that  all  of  us  want, 
that  time  is  eliminated  or  it  is  reduced — no  time  with  our  children,  our  grandchil- 
dren, our  mates  and  even  our  friends. 

And  further,  sisters  and  brothers.  I  think  there  is  something  wrong  when  mothers 
whose  income  is  vital  for  making  ends  meet,  more  now  than  ever  before,  and  no 
attention,  time  or  money  are  given  to  why  they  work.  And  there  is  something  wrong 
when  multinational  corporations  who  have  no  loyalties  to  any  country  or  to  any 
individual  begin  to  pit  one  worker  against  another,  not  just  in  this  country  but 
around  the  world.  And  with  the  constant  threats  of  plant  closings  and  downsizing 
and  privatization,  families,  workers  and  their  families  all  suffer.  And  there  is 
something  wrong  if  we  must  live  in  fear,  asking  the  question  that  many  of  us  have 
asked,  who  will  be  next — for  no  one  is  safe,  no  one  is  secure. 

And  further,  there  is  something  wrong,  as  the  resolution  indicates,  when  CEO 
salaries  soar  to  new  heights,  often  reflecting  rewards  for  downsizing  within  a 
particular  corporation.  And  there  is  something  wrong  that  jobs  today  are  increas- 
ingly part-time  or  temporary  while  the  need  for  food  remains  full-time;  rent  and 
mortgage  payments  remain  full-time;  clothing  remains  full-time.  And  who  suffers, 
my  friends?  Families  suffer  as  tension  and  anxiety  rise,  as  violence  in  the  home 
and  at  work  become  a  real  threat.  And  too  often  our  anxieties  are  misdirected  on 
folks  from  different  cultures,  different  races  and  different  sexes. 

So  we,  you  and  I  in  the  labor  movement  and  all  of  labor,  have  a  real  challenge. 
We  cannot,  we  will  not  allow  this  to  continue.  We  know  through  America  Needs 
A  Raise,  through  the  Ask  A  Working  Woman  campaign,  through  Union  Cit- 
ies— we  know  through  those  initiatives  what  the  problems  are.  But  I  think  our 
challenge  is  to  provide  even  more  solutions  than  we  are  currently  doing — yes, 
education,  legislation,  negotiations  and.  most  importantly,  organizing  into  unions. 

But  I  think  what  is  implied  in  this  resolution  is  even  more  than  is  stated.  We  as 
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trade  unionists,  as  family  members,  as  working  people,  need  more  compassion: 
we  need  more  understanding;  we  need  more  caring;  we  need  to  reach  out.  reach 
down  and  reach  back  to  those  who  need  us  the  most.  And  many  of  these  are  working 
families  that  we  know  are  suffering  as  a  result  of  what  is  going  on.  I  believe  that 
this  resolution,  though  not  stated  as  such,  encompasses  these  as  it  calls  upon  the 
AFL-CIO  to  defend  working  families  and  the  programs  which  offer  them  help. 
Each  of  us  has  a  dream,  sisters  and  brothers.  This  resolution  can  help  make  it 
happen.  Please  vote  yes.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Gloria.  Delegate  on  microphone  No.  4. 

JAIME  MARTINEZ.  IUE:  Thank  you.  I.  too.  stand  in  support  of  this  resolution. 
Right  now.  all  of  us  are  faced  in  our  communities  with  downsizing,  unjust  layoffs, 
privatizing,  while  the  greedy  in  America — the  corporate  America's  greedy  corpo- 
rations are  putting  profits  before  people. 

If  profits  are  up  200  percent,  and  executive  compensation  is  up  400  percent, 
why  are  working  families*  incomes  down?  If  productivity  is  up.  if  the  Dow  Jones 
is  up,  why  are  working  families  having  to  work  two  or  three  or  four  jobs  just  to 
make  ends  meet?  They  spend  less  time  with  their  families,  their  children.  Right 
now.  the  rich  are  getting  richer,  and  the  poor  are  getting  poorer. 

This  resolution  puts  in  perspective  that  we're  not  taking  any  unjust  treatment 
anymore  of  our  people.  To  allow  workers  to  work  without  getting  paid  overtime, 
to  allow  workers  to  work  without  getting  paid  decent  wages  and  to  allow  workers 
in  America — and  pass  a  law  that  is  basically  a  union-busting  tactic  to  defeat  unions 
is  wrong.  I  stand  in  support  of  this  resolution  and  in  support  of  all  workers  who 
are  struggling  to  make  ends  meet  to  defeat  this  type  of  legislation. 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  delegate.  Microphone  No.  3. 

JULES  PAGANO.  CWA:  I  stand  to  support  this  resolution  and  to  suggest  that 
it  has  implications  that  are  most  meaningful  and  exciting  for  the  American  labor 
movement.  Combining  this  resolution  with  common  sense  economics  in  America 
ties  together  an  understanding  that  can  mobilize  American  workers  like  nothing 
else.  So  often  in  this  democracy,  we've  seen  ourselves  talk  about  union  producers, 
union  consumers.  This  suggests  that  we  become  union  learners.  We  learn  how  to 
prepare  ourselves  to  make  the  labor  movement  not  tied  to  a  job  but  tied  to  a 
commitment  for  a  career  as  a  trade  unionist  who  has  something  to  offer  as  a 
producer,  as  a  consumer  and  as  a  learner. 

So  I  say  to  you  from  an  old  point  of  view  of  an  old  educator,  an  old  work 
educator,  this  is  exciting;  this  is  meaningful  and  suggests  the  movement  is  on  its 
way  in  a  realistic  and  supportive  way.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  Jules.  No  other  delegate  is  at  a  microphone.  The  motion  is 
to  adopt  Resolution  8.  All  in  favor,  indicate  by  saying  aye.  Opposed,  no. 

The  motion  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Our  Work  and  Our  Families 

From  their  budgets  to  their  schedules  and  from  their  workplaces  to  their  homes, 
working  families  are  stressed  and  stretched  to  the  limit.  Just  as  the  labor  movement 
has  helped  generations  of  working  Americans  win  decent  livelihoods,  the  AFL-CIO 
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and  its  affiliate  unions  now  will  help  working  families  win  decent  lives,  with  rising 
incomes  and  with  a  stronger  voice  in  how  they  spend  their  time  on  and  off  the  job. 

After  more  than  two  decades  of  real  wage  stagnation.  Americans  are  working  longer 
and  harder  than  ever  before.  Husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and  mothers  and  teenage 
children  as  well  are  joining  the  workforce.  Adults  are  working  overtime  and  often 
taking  second  and  even  third  jobs  just  to  help  their  families  make  ends  meet.  As  a 
leading  economist  has  said.  ■'Americans  are  the  workingest  people  on  earth." 

But.  while  workplaces  have  become  more  demanding.  Americans'  family 
responsibilities  have  not  abated.  Almost  half  of  all  working  women  and  men  (47 
percent)  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  young  children  and/or  elderly  or  disabled 
adults. 

So.  for  working  women  and  men.  work  life  and  family  life  have  become  an 
exhausting  juggling  act.  In  1991.60  percent  of  women  with  children  younger  than 
six  and  more  than  three-quarters  of  women  with  school-age  children  worked 
outside  the  home.  In  1992.  54  percent  of  women  with  children  younger  than  one 
were  in  the  workforce.  These  facts  help  explain  why  66  percent  of  working 
parents — men  as  well  as  women — say  they  don't  have  enough  time  with  their 
children.  And  these  parents  worry  whether  they  have  the  time  and  energy  to  teach 
their  children  right  from  wrong  and  to  prepare  them  for  an  increasingly  harsh  and 
competitive  world. 

Concerns  about  home  life  have  their  roots  in  work  life,  where  the  balance  of 
power  between  employers  and  employees  is  increasingly  out  of  kilter.  Multina- 
tional corporations  pit  worker  against  worker  around  the  globe,  threatening 
workers  with  plant  closings  and  driving  down  wages  in  the  name  of  competition. 
Millions  of  workers  have  been  hit  by  corporate  downsizing,  often  finding  new  jobs 
with  lower  wages  and  fewer  benefits.  This  corporate  assault  has  been  remarkably 
effective  at  raising  productivity,  restraining  wage  gains  and  restricting  career 
opportunities. 

Although  employers  have  benefitted  from  significant  productivity  increases, 
real  wages  have  fallen  steadily  since  1979  and  only  recently  have  started  to 
increase.  Important  employee  benefits  that  used  to  be  standard  fare  for  American 
jobs,  such  as  health  insurance  and  pension  plans,  no  longer  can  be  taken  for  granted 
by  millions  of  Americans.  Even  when  these  benefits  are  available,  workers,  not 
employers,  usually  bear  the  risk  and  the  cost  of  what  once  was  considered  the 
employers'  responsibility. 

Meanwhile,  inequalities  are  increasing.  The  stock  market  is  soaring.  Corporate 
profits  are  swelling.  And  corporate  chief  executives'  salaries  are  skyrocketing  to 
more  than  145  times  the  earnings  of  the  average  worker.  It  seems  the  only  things 
that  are  not  increasing  dramatically  are  working  people's  earnings  and  the  amount 
of  time  they  have  to  spend  with  their  families. 

And  jobs  are  less  secure  and  more  stressful.  Layoffs  are  more  and  more 
commonplace  even  in  industries  and  occupations  in  which  they  were  unthinkable 
less  than  a  decade  ago.  More  and  more  jobs  are  available  only  on  a  temporary  or 
contingent  basis.  New  responsibilities  at  work,  constantly  changing  expectations, 
new  supervisors  and  managers  and  new  co-workers  turn  workplaces  into  uncertain 
environments.  Every  day  brings  a  new  machine  or  a  new  computer  program  to 
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master.  Some  of  these  changes  are  challenging,  stimulating  and  engaging.  Others, 
such  as  labor-replacing  or  labor-deskilling  technology  and  work  processes,  reduce 
our  ability  to  take  pride  in  our  work  and  contribute  to  even  more  insecurity  for 
employees. 

Longer  hours,  stagnant  wages,  less  security,  increasing  inequality  and  more 
pressure  on  the  job  all  produce  an  edgier,  angrier  workplace.  Opportunities  to 
engage  mid  collaborate  with  co-workers  are  reduced  by  high  pressure  and  the  fast 
pace  of  work.  Violence  in  the  workplace  is  on  the  rise.  As  opportunity  and  security 
at  work  diminish,  people  inevitably  see  their  co-workers  as  competitors  and  not 
colleagues.  These  tensions  spill  over  into  family  life  and  throughout  society. 
Broken  families  and  a  fraying  social  fabric  are  the  consequences  of  workplaces  in 
which  raises  are  a  rarity  and  tension  is  a  reality. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  labor  movement  has  declared.  "America  needs  a 
raise."  As  we  continue  to  call  attention  to  the  problem  of  stagnant  wages,  we  need 
to  devote  even  more  effort  to  the  complete  crisis  in  living  standards,  the  shortage 
of  time  as  well  as  money  and  the  sense  of  moral  deterioration  as  well  as  material 
deprivation  felt  by  workers  today. 

Working  women  and  men  who  are  juggling  their  schedules  can  hardly  do  justice 
to  their  responsibilities  to  their  families  and  their  communities.  There's  scarcely 
enough  time  to  get  children  and  adults  to  child  care,  school  and  work.  There's 
much  less  "quality  time"  available  for  family  and  children,  religion  and  commu- 
nity. 

With  good  reason,  working  Americans  are  won  ied  about  their  children,  worried 
about  their  parents  and  worried  about  the  future  for  themselves  and  for  the  next 
generation.  Instead  of  the  optimism  that  encourages  strong  families,  innovation  at 
work  and  creative  contributions  to  society,  working  Americans'  increasing  anxiety 
is  causing  tension  at  home  and  retreat  from  community,  sometimes  in  exclusive 
locked  and  gated  developments  that  separate  us  from  one  another.  And.  in  the 
absence  of  answers  for  their  problems,  working  parents  are  likely  to  blame  them- 
selves or  scapegoat  vulnerable  minorities  rather  than  seek  solutions  to  the  modem 
problems  of  work  and  family  life. 

The  fact  is,  the  workforce  and  the  workplace  have  changed.  But  corporate 
practices  and  public  policies  have  not  changed  for  the  better.  Now.  as  in  the  past, 
the  labor  movement  must  answer  the  challenge  of  humanizing  our  workplaces  and 
the  world  outside  the  workplace  as  well.  We  can  and  must  restore  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  workplace,  and  the  balance  between  work  and  family  in  the  lives  of 
most  Americans.  The  downward  slide  of  working  families  is  neither  inevitable  nor 
inalterable.  But  it  can  be  reversed  only  through  education,  organizing  and  mobili- 
zation. 

Solutions  in  the  Workplace 

Yes.  our  efforts  begin  in  the  workplace.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions 
have  played  a  positive  role  in  rebuilding  America's  industrial  base,  improving 
workplace  performance  and  providing  family  supports.  Union-based  company 
strategies  raise  productivity  while  improving  living  standards,  increasing  job 
security  and  opening  new  opportunities  to  learn  and  contribute. 
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We  must  advance  these  approaches  in  the  face  of  corporate  strategies  that 
degrade  work  and  demean  workers.  Too  often,  workers  are  not  consulted  in  the 
design  and  implementation  of  new  ways  of  working.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  in 
unorganized  workplaces  employers  pretend  they  are  getting  workers'  input.  Man- 
agement-dominated "teams"  or  employee  involvement  schemes  do  little  to  address 
the  real  challenges  of  our  workplaces  in  the  ways  that  workers  and  their  families 
need.  That  is  why  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  reject  legislative  initiatives,  such 
as  the  misnamed  "TEAM  Act,"  that  would  foster  sham  participation  at  the  expense 
of  meaningful,  powerful  representation  of  workers'  needs  and  views. 

These  realities  guide  our  organizing,  bargaining  and  legislative  efforts  on 
workplace  issues.  In  our  legislative  work,  we  will  resist  efforts  to  re-create  the 
"company  unions"  of  the  past  under  the  guise  of  new-age  "team-building."  Real 
efforts  at  workplace  democracy  depend  on  the  representatives  of  labor  and  of 
management  meeting  as  independent  and  equal  parties. 

Education  and  training  policies  should  promote  entry  into  living  wage  jobs, 
transferable  skills  and  opportunities  to  advance  up  career  ladders.  Legislative 
action  should  resist  the  drive  to  cheapen  training  and  employment  services  by 
limiting  counseling  advice,  privatizing  agencies  and  promoting  reemployment  at 
the  expense  of  retraining  and  skill  upgrades.  The  labor  movement  must  defend  its 
proven  apprenticeship  and  training  systems  from  budget-cutting  and  devolution. 

In  our  workplaces,  we  will  exert  more  influence  on  managerial  decision  making 
in  areas  of  business  strategy,  levels  and  kinds  of  investment,  the  quality  of  goods 
and  services  we  make,  the  way  our  work  is  organized,  how  technology  is  planned 
and  introduced  and  how  workers  are  educated,  trained  and  retrained.  We  will 
encourage  our  employers  to  take  the  high  road  to  competitiveness  and  stability. 
That  road  leads  to  safe,  satisfying  and  secure  jobs  in  successful  workplaces.  With 
that  kind  of  job  and  that  kind  of  workplace,  working  Americans  can  sustain  their 
families  and  communities.  America's  unions  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  efforts 
to  demand  quality  products  produced  in  humane  workplaces. 

In  these  efforts,  we  will  mobilize  not  only  our  own  members  and  resources  but 
others  who  share  our  interests  and  values.  We  will  reach  out  within  our  borders 
and  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  abroad  to  support  workers'  struggles,  from  straw- 
berry fields  to  newspaper  chains,  across  all  industries  and  occupations. 

Workers'  pension  funds  and  financial  assets  should  work  for  us.  not  against  us. 
We  will  endeavor  to  ensure  that  our  own  monies  in  pension  and  health  and  welfare 
funds,  especially,  are  used  to  support  union-  and  worker-friendly  interests,  instead 
of  being  arrayed  against  those  interests  in  the  service  of  short-term  profits  and 
obscenely  disproportionate  management  salaries  and  perks. 

Solutions  for  Working  Families 

Although  our  efforts  begin  at  the  workplace,  they  will  succeed  only  when  they 
benefit  working  families.  The  labor  movement's  ultimate  goal — a  better  life  for 
all  who  work  for  it — will  be  achieved  only  when  all  Americans  have  the  resources 
and  the  time  to  raise  their  children  and  contribute  to  their  communities. 

That  is  why  we  defend  personal  and  family  life  from  encroachment  by  work 
obligations.  Our  efforts  begin  with  the  fight  for  decent  wages,  improved  benefits 
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and  secure  jobs,  all  of  which  offer  working  people  the  time  and  the  peace  of  mind 
to  succeed  at  home  as  well  as  on  the  job. 

That  is  why  we  resist  proposals  that  purport  to  be  "pro-family"  and  "pro-flexi- 
bility" but  that  really  would  have  the  effect  of  cutting  wages  and  leaving  working 
women  and  men  with  even  less  control  over  their  working  lives.  We  oppose  efforts 
to  roll  back  the  40-hour  workweek,  repeal  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  make 
it  easier,  and  less  expensive,  for  employers  to  demand  limitless  hours.  We  object 
to  the  continuing  exemption  of  some  18  million  professional  employees  from 
coverage  of  the  maximum  hour  standard  contained  in  the  FLSA.  We  insist  that 
competition  among  companies  be  undertaken  only  within  the  boundaries  of  fair 
and  family-sustaining  policies.  The  best  protections  for  this  principle  are  regulating 
employer  behavior  both  domestically  and  internationally  and  restoring  the  right 
and  ability  of  workers  to  organize  in  their  own  interests. 

Just  as  important  in  our  organizing,  at  the  bargaining  table  and  in  the  legislative 
arena,  we  will  fight  for  policies  that  really  help  working  families.  Improved  family 
and  medical  leave;  fair  and  flexible  workplace  policies:  affordable,  quality  child 
care  for  working  families;  long-term  care  for  older  Americans;  and  labor's 
longstanding  priority  of  improved  health  care  of  all  kinds — these  are  policies  that 
will  help  working  people  and  their  families. 

Family  and  Medical  Leave 

Working  families  and  the  labor  movement  won  an  important  victory  in  1993 
when  Congress  passed  and  President  Clinton  signed  into  law  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act.  Still,  41  million  Americans,  40  percent  of  the  private  sector 
workforce,  are  not  covered  under  the  law.  And  63.9  percent  of  workers  say  they 
cannot  afford  to  take  unpaid  leave.  That  is  why  the  labor  movement  must  continue 
to  work  at  the  bargaining  table  for  stronger  guarantees  of  family  and  medical  leave 
and  more  opportunities  for  paid  leave,  especially  paid  parental  leave.  These 
priorities  will  guide  our  legislative  work,  expanding  the  coverage  of  the  Family 
and  Medical  Leave  Act  and  working  toward  the  day  when  the  United  States  will 
join  every  other  advanced  society  in  providing  paid  parental  leave. 

Flexible  Hows 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  will  step  up  the  fight  for  working  hours  and 
workplace  policies  that  are  flexible  and  fair.  People  who  work  flexible  or  part-time 
hours  must  not  sacrifice  their  rights  as  working  Americans,  from  overtime  pay  to 
union  representation  or  their  health,  pension  and  other  benefits.  Benefits  may  be 
prorated,  but  must  not  be  eliminated.  Workers  who  seek  more  time  with  their 
families  must  not  be  asked  to  sacrifice  the  pay,  the  benefits  and  the  security  they 
need  to  provide  for  their  families.  And.  in  the  legislative  arena,  we  also  will  fight 
to  establish  these  principles. 

Child  Care 

In  our  organizing  efforts,  at  the  bargaining  table  and  in  the  legislative  arena, 
we  must  also  step  up  our  efforts  to  win  working  families  accessible,  affordable 
and  high-quality  child  care.  At  the  bargaining  table,  we  can  work  for  and  win  a 
variety  of  approaches,  from  employers  contracting  with  outside  child  care  agen- 
cies to  providing  child  care  at  the  workplace  itself  or  establishing  a  fund  to  help 
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employees  afford  child  care.  Our  guiding  principle  must  be  this:  In  today's  world, 
child  care  is  an  essential  benefit,  just  like  health  care  and  pensions.  And.  in  the 
legislative  arena,  we  will  continue  to  work  for  public  programs  that  encourage 
the  development  of  high-quality  child  care  facilities  and  help  working  families 
afford  child  care. 

Elder  Care 

Growing  numbers  of  working  Americans  are  part  of  the  "sandwich  generation," 
caring  for  the  old  as  well  as  the  young.  More  than  22  million  families  provide  some 
kind  of  unpaid,  informal  elder  care,  and  64  percent  of  the  caregivers  in  these 
families  work  full  or  part  time.  Here,  too,  we  will  work  at  the  bargaining  table  to 
promote  appropriate  approaches,  from  contracting  with  elder-care  agencies  to 
establishing  elder-care  funds  and  individual  accounts.  And.  in  public  policy  and 
legislation,  we  will  promote  policies  that  help  our  nation  and  our  families  care  for 
older  Americans. 

Health  Care 

Finally,  labor's  long-standing  goal  of  universal,  high-quality  health  care  is  a 
family  issue  for  parents  who  deserve  the  security  of  being  able  to  take  a  child  to 
the  doctor  without  worrying  about  going  broke,  for  children  who  deserve  a  healthy 
start  in  life  and  for  older  people  who  have  earned  a  measure  of  security  in  their 
retirements.  By  organizing  a  greater  share  of  the  workforce,  by  bargaining  for 
better  health  care  coverage  and  by  building  and  wielding  our  political  power  as 
well,  we  can  move  closer  to  the  goal  of  secure  health  coverage  for  every  American 
family. 

In  everything  we  do  at  the  workplace,  at  the  bargaining  table  and  in  the  political 
arena,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  will  fight  for  working  families.  From 
their  incomes,  to  the  time  they  can  spend  at  home  and  in  their  communities,  to  the 
availability  of  child  care  and  the  security  of  health  care — their  concerns  are  our 
cause.  And.  as  we  organize  for  greater  power,  we  will  use  that  power  to  help 
working  families  build  better  lives,  measured  not  only  in  material  terms  but  also 
in  the  values  we  honor  in  our  homes  and  in  our  houses  of  worship. 

ffffff 

SWEENEY:  Thanks.  Morty  and  Clayola. 

Working  women  are  becoming  an  increasingly  visible  cornerstone  of  labor 
power.  As  the  country  's  largest  and  strongest  organization  of  working  women,  the 
AFL-CIO  mobilized  women  this  year  in  a  series  of  actions  across  the  country, 
culminating  in  the  Working  Women  Working  Together  Conference  this  month. 

Working  women  are  labor's  natural  constituency.  Our  research  has  shown  that 
women  understand  intuitively  the  key  to  labor  power — that  to  be  successful, 
working  people  must  work  together  to  solve  problems  on  the  job. 

I  would  like  now  to  call  upon  Gloria  Johnson,  who  will  report  on  the  conference 
and  what  we've  learned  this  year. 

Gloria. 
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REPORT  OF  WORKING  WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT 


JOHNSON:  Thank  you.  President  Sweeney,  very,  very  much.  Before  I  give  the 
report  of  the  Working  Women's  Department  and  activities.  I  do  want  to  take  one 
moment  to  thank  Elisa  Sanchez  for  the  magnificent  speech  and  encouragement 
that  she  gave.  Her  address  was  so  timely  because  she  talked  about  women  and  the 
role  of  women  today. 

Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  1 .800  working  women  from  scores  of  unions  and 
dozens  of  community  organizations  jammed  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  and  several 
others  in  Washington,  coming  together.  First,  they  came  together  because  they  had 
filled  out  a  survey  of  the  Working  Women's  Department.  They  came  because  they 
had  met  with  some  of  us  on  a  one -on-one  basis  in  their  workplaces  and  in  their 
communities.  They  came  because  the  AFL-CIO  asked  working  women  to  tell  us 
about  their  lives,  about  their  jobs  and  about  their  solutions.  And  we  asked  them  to 
come  together  as  a  powerful  voice  for  working  women. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  traveling  around  the  country  this  year  as  part  of  the  Ask 
A  Working  Woman  Tour.  And  I  met  with  tradeswomen  on  the  17th  floor  of  a 
construction  site  in  Chicago,  women  who  were  very  proud  of  the  work  that  they 
do.  We  met  with  community  women  in  Hartford  agonizing  over  the  effects  of 
welfare  reform  on  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  we  met  with  women  in  Denver 
struggling  to  put  in  a  full  day  on  the  job  and  that  same  day  at  home. 

They  told  us,  as  did  50,000  other  women  who  answered  our  survey,  that  they 
had  some  problems.  They  told  us  about  equal  pay — the  top  issue  with  all  of 
them — equal  pay,  which  embraces  not  only  pay  but  the  lack  of  promotions,  the 
whole  issue  of  pay  equity.  And  they  told  us  about  their  work  and  family  issues  and 
about  trying  to  solve  them.  Virtually  every  woman  who  responded  in  the  survey 
said  that  equal  pay.  fair  pay  were  important.  And  one-third  of  them  said  that  they 
don't  even  have  it  themselves  on  their  jobs.  It  was  heartbreaking  to  hear  them  say 
over  and  over  again  that  it  is  harder  to  make  ends  meet  now  than  it  was  five  years 
ago.  Low  pay  was  a  particular  concern  of  women  of  color. 

Women  are  determined  about  pay,  very  simply,  because  our  families  depend 
on  us.  That  old  theory  of  years  gone  by  that  women  work  for  pin  money  just  ain't 
true  today,  especially  when  you  consider  the  fact,  as  we  have  discovered,  that  the 
fastest-growing  family  in  this  country  today  is  a  family  headed  by  women.  And 
these  women  are  responsible  for  their  families,  for  protecting  them,  for  taking  care 
of  them.  In  addition  to  that,  where  women  are  working  in  a  two-income  household, 
they  contribute  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total  income  of  that  family. 

So  for  these  women  who  need  the  money,  and  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  us  here 
at  this  convention  who  know  what  that  means,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  self-esteem; 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  pin  money;  it  is  a  matter  of  family  survival.  It  is  also  a  matter 
of  dignity. 

Women  told  us  they  are  stressed  about  time  and  want  help  in  juggling  work  and 
family.  And  to  young  women,  single  mothers,  child  care  was  especially  important. 
I  found  that  that  was  a  total  disgrace  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  child  care 
has  been  around  as  long  as  we  can  remember,  going  back,  in  my  memory,  to  the 
veto  by  the  then-President  Nixon,  who  thought  that  if  he  gave  us  a  family  policy 
of  child  care  that  it  would  result  in  a  grand  exodus  of  women  from  then  homes 
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into  the  workplace.  How  wrong  he  was.  And  we  have  not  had  a  decent  piece  of 
legislation  since.  Only  one  in  10  women  said  that  they  had  any  help  at  all  with 
child  care  from  their  employer. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  findings  was  what  working  women  told  us  about 
solving  their  problems.  We  asked.  "What  do  you  think  works  best,  working 
together  or  getting  ahead  on  your  own?"  And  four  out  of  five  women  said  it's  far 
better  to  work  together  to  solve  problems  on  the  job.  problems  they  feel  keenly. 

And  we've  been  doing  it.  If  you  look  back  over  the  past  12  years,  more  women 
have  organized  into  unions  than  men.  For  those  of  you  who  may  not  know  it,  we 
are  now  40  percent  of  the  AFL-CIO  membership  and  growing.  (Applause )  Come 
on  y'all.  you  can  do  better  than  that.  (Applause) 

And  that  ought  to  be  a  message,  folks,  that  if  we're  going  to  organize,  let's  go 
for  that  vast  number  of  women  workers  who  do  not  yet  realize  the  value  of 
unions — and  there  is  a  big  host  of  them.  They  want  changes  on  the  job  and  we  are 
telling  them,  we  are  telling  them  very  strongly  that  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  organize 
and  to  become  a  part  of  the  AFL-CIO  family. 

Before  I  introduce  the  video.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  only  fitting  to 
acknowledge  the  work  of  Karen  Nussbaum  in  making  this  conference  a  huge 
success,  and  who  was  responsible  for  not  only  planning  it  but  for  the  surveys  and 
the  tours. 

Karen  Nussbaum.  the  director  of  the  Working  Women's  Department.  (Ap- 
plause) 

And  now  so  that  you  can  see  the  spirit  of  the  conference  for  yourself,  we  want 
to  show  a  brief  video. 

...A  video  presentation  on  the  Working  Women  Working  Together  Conference 
was  shown  to  the  delegation.  (Applause) 

JOHNSON:  Now  I'd  like  to  introduce  the  vice  president  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild,  who  is  also  a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  a  participant  in  the  Ask  A 
Working  Woman  Tour  this  year  and  the  fabulous  emcee  of  the  Working  Women 
Working  Together  Conference.  Sumi  Haru. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SUMI  HARU:  Thank  you,  Gloria.  I  hope  you  got  a  sense 
from  the  video  how  charged  up  everyone  was  at  the  conference.  This  conference 
was  a  turning  point.  The  AFL-CIO  is  ready  to  back  up  working  women  in  a  way 
we  never  have  before,  and  working  women  are  ready  to  join  with  us. 

Our  speakers  were  wonderful:  Senator  Barbara  Mikulski  and  Congresswomen 
Maxme  Waters  and  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton:  Governor  Ann  Richards  and  Dorothy 
Height — and.  of  course.  Vice  President  Gore. 

But  even  more  moving  were  the  women  who  shared  their  voices  and  their 
stones — the  apple  pickers  from  Washington  State  describing  their  historic  organ- 
izing campaign:  the  factory  worker  from  Denver  who  also  works  nights  as  a  janitor 
and  still  volunteers  one  day  a  week  for  her  working  women's  organization:  the  US 
Airways  gate  representative  who  talked  about  how  her  campaign  is  being  ham- 
pered by  a  law  that  works  against  workers;  and  the  line  worker  at  the  hog  processing 
plant  whose  union  organizing  campaign  was  defeated  by  a  company  willing  and 
able  to  terrify  workers  with  thugs  and  threats,  and  who  challenged  Vice  President 
Gore  to  "come  down  to  North  Carolina." 
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We  honored  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women,  which  over  the  years  has 
worked  so  hard  to  give  voice  to  working  women  under  the  extraordinar  y  leadership 
first  of  Joyce  Miller  and  now  of  Gloria  Johnson. 

But  CLUW  has  always  been  a  collaboration,  and  it  has  been  the  work  of  dozens 
of  leaders  and  thousands  of  activists  which  has  made  it  so  successful.  And  we 
saluted  the  wonderful  work  of  the  AFL-CIO's  new  Working  Women's  Depart- 
ment, with  the  director  and  her  terrific  staff,  that  opens  the  doors  for  us  as  a 
federation  to  reach  out  to  all  working  women  who  want  to  make  changes  on  the 
job. 

The  conference  had  the  special  flavor  it  did  because  of  the  moving  words  and 
strong  commitment  of  our  officers:  John  Sweeney.  Rich  Trumka  and.  most 
especially.  Linda  Chavez-Thompson.  Many  times,  over  the  course  of  the  confer- 
ence, Linda  brought  tears  to  our  eyes  and  spirit  to  our  hearts,  bringing  together 
women  of  all  races  and  occupations,  union  and  unrepresented.  And  now,  Linda 
Chavez-Thompson.  (Applause) 

CHAVEZ -THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  Sumi.  The  working  women's  conference 
was  one  of  the  most  inspiring  events  that  I  have  ever  attended.  The  women  who 
attended  that  conference  did  not  come  to  talk,  though  they  came  to  listen  and  to 
act.  They  listened  to  the  priorities  of  other  working  women,  and  then  we  planned 
the  campaigns  to  address  those  priorities. 

I  ask  all  of  you  and  your  unions  to  join  us  in  these  campaigns — a  national 
grassroots  campaign  for  equal  pay.  We'll  hold  Equal  Pay  Days  around  the  country 
next  April.  We'll  fight  lawsuits.  We're  going  to  hold  bad  companies  accountable, 
and  we're  going  to  step  up  organizing. 

We're  going  to  fight  for  real  money  for  quality  child  care,  and  we're  going  to 
fight  to  improve  the  pay  of  child  care  workers.  We're  going  to  build  a  network  of 
working  women,  those  in  unions  and  those  who  are  unrepresented,  big  and 
powerful  enough  to  prove  that  indeed  the  AFL-CIO  is  the  biggest  and  most 
effective  working  women's  organization  in  the  country.  But  it's  not  just  my  vision. 
Listen  to  the  letter  from  Stephanie  Walker  of  the  Greater  Syracuse  Labor  Council: 

"I  still  have  goosebumps  from  the  conference."  she  wrote.  "Every  working 
woman  should  have  the  chance  we  did,  so  rent  that  convention  center  for  the  next 
one,  because  THERE'S  NO  STOPPING  US  NOW!" 

It  was  a  great  women's  conference,  but  it  was  only  the  beginning.  We  know  we 
can  count  on  Gloria  Johnson  and  CLUW  and  Sumi  Ham.  but  we  also  want  to  be 
able  to  count  on  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Gloria,  Sumi  and  Linda.  And  congratulations  on 
organizing  a  great  conference  together  with  Karen  Nussbaum  and  all  the  staff.  It 
was  an  exciting  conference,  and  it  certainly  was  an  ambitious  action  plan  that  came 
out  of  that  conference. 

We're  going  to  recess  in  a  minute  or  two.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  secretary-treasurer 
for  whatever  announcements  he  has. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  TRUMKA:  Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  First  of 
all.  I'd  like  to  remind  you  that  you  will  want  to  show  up  early  tomorrow  morning. 
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Because  of  President  Clinton's  arrival,  you'll  be  accessing  this  floor  through  a 
metal  detector  over  there.  We  expect  the  doors  to  open  at  around  8  a.m. 

Because  of  the  security  measures,  the  Union  Shoppe  in  Union  City  will  be 
closed  tomorrow  morning  until  noon.  So.  if  that's  where  you're  planning  to 
purchase  your  tickets  to  the  Labor  Rock  Concert,  you  should  stop  by  this  afternoon 
and  get  them. 

Just  one  other  reminder.  In  the  morning,  at  7:30  a.m..  you  can  join  us  at  Mellon 
Square,  just  a  couple  of  blocks  from  here  down  10th  Street,  for  a  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  founding  of  the  forerunner  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Bob  Georgine  will  speak. 
Laurel  Blaydes  will  sing  and  Local  1  of  the  Fire  Fighters  will  present  the  colors. 
It's  just  outside  the  William  Penn  Hotel.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

SWEENEY:  We  were  not  able  to  complete  the  business  this  afternoon  that  we 
had  planned  to.  A  major  report  from  the  Finance  Committee  will  be  the  first  order 
of  business  tomorrow  morning.  We  will  open  tomorrow  at  9:00  instead  of  9:30. 
So  the  convention  will  stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow  morning.  Thank  you. 

(At  4:30  p.m.,  Tuesday.  Sept.  23,  1997,  the  convention  was  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  9  a.m.,  Wednesday.  Sept.  24,  1997.) 
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AFL-CIO  22nd  Constitutional  Convention 


THIRD  DAY— MORNING  SESSION 
Wednesday,  Sept.  24,  1997 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.m..  President  Sweeney  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  J.  SWEENEY:  The  convention  will  now  come  to  order. 

We  are  honored  to  have  to  present  our  invocation  this  morning  Rabbi  Deborah 
Pine  of  the  Rodef  Shalom  Congregation  of  Pittsburgh.  Rabbi  Pine  is  an  active 
participant  in  the  Religion  and  Labor  Coalition,  and  we  are  pleased  that  she  is  able 
to  be  with  us  this  morning  to  lead  us  in  prayer. 

Rabbi  Pine. 

INVOCATION 
RABBI  DEBORAH  PINE 
Rodef  Shalom  Congregation  of  Pittsburgh 

As  Jews,  we  are  preparing  for  the  New  Year,  a  time  of  renewal  and  change.  We 
turn  to  the  words  of  our  tradition  for  guidance  and  for  direction. 
(Rabbi  Pine  addressed  the  delegation  in  Hebrew.) 

Rabbi  Shimon  Ben  Gamliel  says  the  world  is  sustained  by  three  things:  by 
truth,  by  justice  and  by  peace. 

O  God,  we  are  grateful  for  the  leadership  of  this  organization.  As  you  gather 
today  to  renew  yourselves,  may  the  universal  ideals  of  truth,  justice  and  peace 
guide  you. 

O  God,  may  this  be  a  year,  to  you  and  to  all  who  you  hold  dear,  a  year  of 
sweetness,  a  year  of  goodness  and  a  year  of  peace.  Amen. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Rabbi  Debbie  Pine.  (Applause) 

I'd  now  like  to  ask  Executive  Vice  President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  to 
provide  us  with  an  overview  of  the  day. 

Linda. 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LINDA  CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank 
you.  President  Sweeney.  Today  is  the  day  we  talk  about  building  a  new  voice  for 
workers  in  the  global  economy.  We'll  meet  some  of  the  more  than  100  trade  union 
leaders  here  today  from  around  the  world,  and  we'll  get  another  perspective  on  the 
global  trade  union  movement  when  General  Electric  workers  in  the  United  States. 
Brazil,  South  Africa  and  Canada  tell  us  about  their  recent  victory. 

We  will  consider  a  special  resolution  saluting  the  life  and  work  of  Vice  President 
Albert  Shanker.  Then  we  will  be  honored  by  a  visit  from  President  Clinton. 
Secretary-Treasurer  Trumka  will  report  on  our  new  Center  for  Working  Capital. 
We  will  also  consider  a  resolution  on  Workers  in  a  Changing  Global  Economy. 

This  afternoon,  we'll  have  a  surprise  visit  from  a  big-time  rock  star,  as  well  as 
several  special  presentations  from  workers  fighting  for  justice,  and  we'll  present 
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the  George  Meany  Human  Rights  Award.  We'll  hear  from  ICFTU  President  Bill 
Jordan  and  NAACP  President  Kweisi  Mfume,  consider  several  important  resolu- 
tions and,  of  course,  hold  nominations  and  elections. 

SWEENEY:  Thanks.  Linda.  Our  first  order  of  business  this  morning  is  a  report 
from  the  Finance  Committee.  I  now  call  on  the  Finance  Committee  chair.  Vice 
President  Becker. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GEORGE  BECKER:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
Finance  Committee  met  twice  in  the  past  several  weeks,  and  we've  completed  our 
work  this  past  Friday.  Copies  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  1 1  have  been 
handed  out  to  the  delegates.  I'd  like  to  call  on  Vice  President  Bill  Lucy,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  AFSCME.  for  the  report  to  the  committee. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  Change  in  Per  Capita  Tax 

AMENDMENT  NO.  11 

VICE  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  LUCY:  Thank  you.  George.  Fellow  delegates: 
As  President  Becker  pointed  out.  the  Finance  Committee  has  met  twice  in  recent 
weeks.  We  reviewed  the  sources  of  revenue  for  the  AFL-CIO  including  the  per 
capita  tax  paid  by  national  union  affiliates,  as  well  as  income  from  royalties, 
investments  and  other  revenue  sources. 

The  present  per  capita  tax  rate  is  42  cents  per  member  per  month.  This  rate  of 
per  capita  tax  has  been  in  effect  during  the  years  of  1995.  '96  and  '97.  The  income 
from  per  capita  tax  is  based  on  the  current  federation  membership  of  12,900,000 
members. 

The  committee  also  reviewed  the  royalty  income  derived  from  the  MasterCard 
program.  Since  this  is  a  new  program,  it  is  still  too  early  to  forecast  the  eventual 
impact  on  future  federation  budgets.  The  committee  reviewed  the  various  pro- 
grams of  the  federation  and  the  expenditures  of  the  federation  for  these  programs 
as  well.  The  federation  currently  spends  about  $64.5  million  a  year  on  its  operations 
budget,  an  amount  just  about  the  same  as  the  per  capita  tax  income  received  from 
national  unions  each  year. 

In  addition  to  this  operations  budget,  which  pays  for  salaries,  benefits  and 
administrative  expenses,  the  federation  spends  about  $23  million  a  year  in  organ- 
izational support  for  other  organizations.  This  includes  the  federation's  support  for 
the  George  Meany  Center,  our  support  of  the  various  constituency  groups  and  our 
dues  to  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions.  This  category  also 
includes  the  new  organizing  fund  that  supports  the  major  organizing  programs  of 
the  national  unions.  Other  subsidies  and  contributions  go  to  state  feds  and  outside 
organizations. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  these  two  categories  of  spending,  the  federation  has  spent 
resources  on  special  activities,  such  as  our  media  issues  advertising  and  campaigns 
such  as  Union  Summer  and  Senior  Summer. 

The  committee  reviewed  the  new  federation  programs  and  activities  that  have 
been  put  in  place  since  1995.  These  include  a  new  Organizing  Department,  a  new 
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Corporate  Affairs  Department  and  a  new  Working  Women's  Department.  The 
officers  have  informed  us  that  they  do  not  believe  additional  revenues  and 
resources  are  needed  to  maintain  the  current  level  of  activities,  but  there  are  three 
areas  that  need  to  be  considered  for  additional  spending  which  are  not  provided 
for  in  the  current  budget.  The  committee  reviewed  each  of  these  three  areas  and  is 
recommending  to  the  convention  that  an  adjustment  in  the  per  capita  tax  to  address 
two  of  these  three  needs  be  made. 

First  of  all.  the  committee  has  reviewed  needed  activities  for  member  mobili- 
zation in  1998  and  discussed  the  resources  needed  for  these  important  activities. 
The  Finance  Committee  recommends  the  creation  of  a  Member  Mobilization  and 
Education  Fund  to  provide  the  federation  with  ongoing  resources  to  continue  to 
be  active  in  the  nation's  political  and  legislative  life. 

We  believe  that  the  challenges  we  face  in  1 998  will  be  just  as  substantial  as  they 
were  in  1996.  We  believe  we  need  to  provide  the  resources  for  a  program  that 
continues  to  mobilize  our  members  and  all  working  people  around  grassroots 
issues.  After  reviewing  the  Political  Committee  chaired  by  Vice  President  Jerry 
McEntee.  president  of  AFSCME.  the  resources  needed  for  these  activities,  the 
Finance  Committee  recommends  the  creation  of  this  fund.  We  recommend  a 
three-cent  monthly  set-aside  of  new  tax  into  this  fund  beginning  in  January  of  1998 
and  an  additional  two  cents  beginning  in  January  1999  for  a  total  of  five  cents  over 
these  two  years. 

Secondly,  the  committee  reviewed  the  financial  needs  of  the  federation  to  pay 
for  the  renovation  of  the  AFL-CIO  headquarters  building  in  Washington,  D.C. 
This  renovation  was  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  in  1996. The  headquarters 
building  in  Washington  was  built  in  the  early  1950s  and  opened  in  1955  at  the 
merger  of  the  AFL  and  the  CIO.  It  was  expanded  in  the  early  1970s  but  has  had 
no  major  work  done  in  the  last  25  years. 

The  Executive  Committee  authorized  a  multiyear  renovation  and  restoration 
that  will  be  complete  by  the  year  2000.  We  believe  that  the  cost  of  this  renovation 
will  be  approximately  $20  million  and  recommend  that  the  federation  pay  off  this 
expenditure  by  obtaining  a  mortgage.  The  cost  of  this  mortgage  will  be  approxi- 
mately $2  million  per  year.  The  Finance  Committee  recommends  the  creation  of 
a  building  renovation  fund  to  help  offset  this  annual  cost.  We  recommend  that  this 
be  funded  at  one  cent  per  member  per  month  beginning  in  January  2000.  when  the 
renovation  has  been  completed. 

Finally,  the  committee  reviewed  the  recommendation  from  the  Executive  Council's 
Public  Affairs  Committee  for  a  media  fund  to  support  the  Today's  Unions  advertising 
campaign,  which  was  presented  to  the  delegates  yesterday.  For  the  AFL-CIO  to  be 
effective  in  this  effort,  we  believe  that  a  minimum  expenditure  of  $20  million  a  year 
is  needed  for  two  years  beginning  in  1998.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  fund  this 
level  of  expenditure  with  our  current  resources  nor  to  ask  affiliates  to  pay  for  this 
campaign  with  increased  per  capita  tax.  However,  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  this 
important  activity.  The  committee  also  believes  this  campaign  is  an  investment  in  our 
future  rather  than  a  current  expense  and  therefore  recommends  that  we  amortize  the 
cost  of  this  two-year  effort  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

We  recommend  that  the  executive  officers  submit  to  the  Executive  Council  in 
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January  1998  a  specific  proposal  for  the  creation  of  such  a  media  fund,  which 
would  be  able  to  acquire  the  monies  needed  for  this  campaign.  We  believe  that  the 
federation  should  consider  paying  for  these  costs  out  of  its  future  royalty  income. 

We  do  not  have  a  specific  recommendation  on  how  this  fund  would  be 
established  or  how  the  federation  would  obtain  the  investment  needed,  but  we 
support  the  concept  of  making  tins  investment  and  using  future  royalty  payments 
to  retire  this  debt. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  recommending  a  three-cent  per  capita 
tax  increase  effective  in  January  1998,  an  additional  two  cents  effective  January 
1999  and  a  one-cent  increase  for  the  building  fund  effective  January  2000.  This 
proposal  would  raise  the  monthly  per  capita  tax  from  national  unions  to  the 
AFL-CIO  from  its  current  level  of  42  cents  to  45  cents  in  January  1998.  to  47  cents 
in  January  1999  and  to  48  cents  in  January  2000. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  committee  unanimously  recommends  adoption  of 
Constitutional  Amendment  No.  11.  which  amends  Article  XV.  Section  2,  of  the 
AFL-CIO  constitution  and.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  so  move. 

BECKER:  You  have  heard  the  report  and  recommendation.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BECKER:  The  motion  is  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Article 
XV,  Section  2,  to  provide  for  the  increases  recommended  by  the  committee. 

The  language  of  the  constitutional  amendment  and  a  summary  of  this  recom- 
mendation has  been  handed  out  to  each  delegate.  You  all  have  this. 

On  the  question,  then. 

I  recognize  the  delegate  at  mike  3. 

We*re  not  hearing  either  one  of  them.  Who  is  working  the  mike?  The  delegate 
at  mike  3. 

FRED  VEIGEL.  Huron  Valley  CLC:  I'm  used  to  the  mike  being  turned  off. 
Brother  George  Meany.  bless  his  heart,  turned  it  off  on  me  in  Bal  Harbour  in  1973. 
I  don*t  know  if  it's  appropriate  here  or  legal,  but  I'd  like  to  make  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  to  increase  the  five  cents  over  two  years  to  eight  cents.  That's  an 
amendment  I'm  proposing. 

BECKER:  I'm  having  difficulty  understanding  you.  If  we  can  adjust  the  mike 
or  speak  louder,  or  try  it  a  couple  times  there. 

VEIGEL:  I'm  proposing  an  amendment  to  move  it  from  five  cents  to  eight  cents 
over  two  years.  And  let's  get  with  the  program.  I'm  looking  for  support  to  the 
amendment. 

BECKER:  Let  me  explain  to  the  delegates  here.  And  I  appreciate,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  identified  yourself  or  not  before  you  started  speaking.  Let  me  make 
a  comment  at  this  time.  We  have  a  report  from  the  Finance  Committee.  We're 
going  to  vote  the  report  up  or  down.  We've  submitted  this.  We  have  laid  out  what 
we  feel  are  the  necessary  financial  requirements  to  do  the  programs  that  have  been 
explained.  We  would  ask  the  delegates  to  bear  with  us.  We  can  get  all  kinds  of 
recommendations.  But  please,  let's  address  the  recommendation  as  it  is. 

We  will  vote  on  the  motion,  either  vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down — no  amendments. 

VEIGEL:  If  you  didn't  hear  who  I  was,  I'm  Fred  Veigel,  president  of  the  Huron 
Valley  Central  Labor  Council  out  of  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan.  I  think  what  I'm 
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hearing  from  you  is  that  we  want  to  put  this  resolution  on  a  fast  track.  (Applause) 
I  have  a  voice.  I'm  trying  to  make  it  be  heard.  And  I  know  it's  awfully  har  d  to  buck 
all  those  behind  the  dais  and  the  podium.  But  if  we're  serious  about  political  action, 
that  three  cents  more  I'm  proposing  as  an  amendment  shouldn't  break  the  treasuries 
of  any  of  the  international  unions,  especially  when  it's  over  a  two-year  period.  I 
would  still  like  to  hear  a  second  to  my  amendment  motion. 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  an  unidentified  delegate. 

BECKER:  Thank  you.  brother  delegate.  Delegate  at  mike  4. 

THEODORE  BIKEL.  AAAA:  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  state  with  great  regret  that 
the  branches  of  my  international  have  a  problem  with  the  resolution  before  us. 

We  perceive  this  proposed  dues  increase  not  only  as  a  burden  too  hard  for  our 
members  to  bear,  but  as  a  double-edged  sword,  punishing  on  the  one  hand  without 
rewarding  on  the  other.  Looking  at  the  landscape  of  labor  and  at  the  thrust  of  this 
convention,  some  observations  are  inescapable.  There  seems  to  be  an  inexorable 
trend  toward  concentrating  on  the  concerns  of  large-sized  unions.  Obviously,  we 
can  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  They  are  our  brothers  and  sisters  within  the  labor 
movement. 

But  please  understand  that  as  a  result,  the  smaller  unions  among  us  have  cause 
to  fear  a  lessening  of  attention  to  our  concerns.  That  may  have  been  true  to  some 
extent  in  the  past  but.  in  the  past,  such  fears  were  assuaged  by  the  knowledge  that 
our  particular  concerns  were  being  addressed  by  specific  departments  within  the 
AFL-CIO.  There  was  comfort  even  in  the  symbolic  fact  that  at  past  conventions, 
the  heads  of  the  departments  were  seated  on  the  dais.  Today,  they  seem  to  be 
relegated  to  the  back  of  the  hall,  adding  further  fuel  to  our  fear  of  becoming  victims 
of  benign  neglect.  And  let  me  remind  you  that  when  neglect  is  benign,  it  is  still 
neglect.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  members  of  my  international  are  employed — when 
they  are  employed  at  all,  because  we  have  the  highest  unemployment  rate  of  any 
profession  in  the  nation — but  when  we  are  employed,  the  product  of  our  labor  is 
seen  on  stages,  broadcast  on  television  and  presented  on  movie  screens.  The  fact 
that  the  raw  material  of  our  work  is  not  made  of  plastic  or  steel  but  instead  of  the 
gossamer  fabric  of  poetry,  music  and  drama  makes  us  nonetheless  workers.  Make 
no  mistake  about  the  product  of  our  labor.  Our  product  is  a  product,  and  our  labor 
is  labor.  (Applause) 

Let  me  give  you  but  one  example  of  our  prime  concern,  which  we  do  not  see 
addressed  openly  by  this  convention.  The  strong,  forceful  and  unequivocal  support 
by  labor  for  the  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts  has  always  been  the  sine  qua  non 
of  any  AFL-CIO  convention.  At  every  convention,  there  was  a  resolution  in 
support  of  the  NEA,  even  before  the  vicious  and  unrelenting  attacks  on  the  arts 
agency  by  the  reactionary  right  wing  and  their  constituency,  the  unholy  alliance 
of  fundamentalist  zealots  and  the  uncultured  bores  (applause),  and  further  whipped 
up  by  Gingrich  and  Helms  in  the  Congress. 

There's  no  such  resolution  here  today,  even  though  it  is  more  needed  now  than 
before.  We  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  labor's  support  is  still  there  but.  sisters  and 
brothers,  support  must  not  only  be  given,  it  must  be  seen  to  be  given.  (Applause) 

BECKER:  Brother  delegate,  let  me... 
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BIKEL:  I'm  almost  finished. 

BECKER:  Let  me  remind  you  and  the  rest  of  the  delegates  here  that  there's  a 
limit,  time  limit,  on  the  debate  under  the  rules... 
BIKEL:  Yeah. 

BECKER:  ...which  is  30  minutes  for  the  entire  debate  before  we  take  the 
question.  Each  individual  speaker  is  limited  to  three  minutes. 
BIKEL:  I  have  20  seconds  more. 

BECKER:  So — pardon?  Your  time  has  run  out.  I  mean,  if  you  can  sum  it  up 
very  quickly. 

BIKEL:  May  I  have  20  seconds.  Mr.  Chairman? 
BECKER:  Well.... 

BIKEL:  May  I  have  20  seconds,  Mr.  Chairman?  (Applause) 

BECKER:  Oh.  yes.  absolutely,  no  problem.  I  said  sum  it  up.  No  problem. 

BIKEL:  Thank  you  very  much.  What  I  said  is  not  a  matter  of  narrow  interest 
to  performers.  It  is  a  matter  for  labor,  and  it  is  about  America  battling  for  its  very 
soul.  Now.  we  are  proud  members  of  the  House  of  Labor.  I  say  this  to  the  president, 
and  I  say  this  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  But  we  have  no  wish  to  get  lost  in  the  shuffle 
or  to  have  the  Department  of  Professional  Employees,  on  which  we  heavily 
depend,  downgraded  in  any  way.  So  I  have  to  say  that  for  these  and  other  reasons, 
we  deeply  regret  that  if  this  resolution  passes,  as  it  no  doubt  will,  it  will  have  to  be 
without  our  votes.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BECKER:  Thank  you.  brother  delegate. 

We're  trying  to  adjust  the  mikes  a  little  bit  so  that  we  can  hear  clearly  throughout 
the  hall  and  up  here.There  is  a  difficulty  with  that,  so  bear  with  me. 

The  delegate — what  is  that?  Mike  2?  Mike  2  over  there.  Delegate  at  mike  2. 

WARREN  GOULD.  Greater  New  Haven  CLC:  First.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
clarification.  Am  I  speaking  specifically  on  the  motion,  or  am  I  speaking  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion?  I  understood  there  was  an  amendment  to  the  motion  earlier. 

BECKER:  There  is  no  amendment. 

GOULD:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

BECKER:  And  as  I  explained,  we're  going  to  vote  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  up  or  vote  it  down. 

GOULD:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
BECKER:  So  speak  to  the  motion. 

GOULD:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  in  favor  of  the  motion.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  and  urge  very  strongly  that  when  looking  at  the  list  of  items  within  the 
recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  particularly  around  the  area  of 
mobilization,  education  fund — Mr.  Chairman,  we  have,  as  you  know,  600  central 
labor  councils  around  the  country,  of  which  only  60  have  staff.  And.  Mr.  Chairman, 
our  central  labor  councils  have  been  dedicating  themselves  very  strongly  over  the 
years  with  respect  to  mobilization  and  organizing  the  unorganized  and  helping  all 
the  unions  around  the  country  the  best  we  possibly  could  for  what  we've  had  to 
work  with.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  only  hope  that  within  the  funds  that  are  being 
appropriated,  hopefully  appropriated  here  today,  that  the  central  labor  council  be 
seriously  considered  and  particularly  those  who  are  supporting  the  Union  Cities 
program.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 
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BECKER:  Thank  you.  brother  delegate.  The  delegate  at  mike  3. 

VEIGEL:  I  have  a  point  of  order.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  make  an  amendment.  You  "re 
ruling  an  amendment  out  of  order,  and  you're  not  going  by  Robert's  Rules  of  Order, 
revised  1990.  Could  you  explain  yourself,  sir? 

BECKER:  I  am  advised  by  the  parliamentarian  that  we  are  in  compliance  with  the 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order.  This  is  a  committee  report,  a  committee  report,  and  that  we 
vote  the  committee  report  up  or  down.  If  we  vote  it  down,  it  goes  back  to  committee. 

VEIGEL:  It's  not  a  resolution.... 

BECKER:  And  the  committee  will  deal  with  that.  They  may  come  back  with 
an  adjusted  report,  but  you  vote  it  up  or  down.  And  that's  the  only  answer  that  I 
can  give  you.  I'm  sorry  if  it  does  not  agree  with  the  way  that  you  would  read  it. 
Incidentally.... 

VEIGEL:  It  certainly  doesn't. 

BECKER:  Incidentally.  I  had  asked  this  question  before  we  started,  so  let 
me — on  how  you  do  that,  because  I  know  it  is  done  different  in  different  ways. 
Within  the  Steel  workers  Union,  this  is  exactly  how  we  do  it.  We  vote  it  up  or  down 
and  it  goes  back  to  committee.  And  that's  what  happens  here.  Thank  you. 

VEIGEL:  Thank  you. 

BECKER:  The  delegate  at  mike  4. 

LINDA  FOLEY,  CWA:  Yes,  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  a  vice  president 
of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America.  We  belong  to  this  federation  because 
we  recognize  that  any  of  us  individually,  both  as  people  and  as  individual  unions, 
are  not  as  strong  and  cannot  address  the  needs  of  our  issues  as  well  as  when  we 
come  together.  That's  the  principle  not  only  of  this  federation,  but  the  principle  of 
trade  unionism.  And  that  is  what  I  want  to  talk  about  today  in  terms  of  this  per 
capita  increase  that's  being  proposed. 

The  last  time  I  attended  an  AFL-CIO  convention.  I  was  the  president  of  a  small 
union,  the  Newspaper  Guild,  which  had  a  long,  proud  tradition  in  this  federation. 
(Applause)  And  I'm  proud  to  say  that  now  I  am  part  of  a  larger  union.  But.  nevertheless. 
I  recognize  that  the  needs  of  the  smaller  unions  in  this  federation  need  to  be  addressed 
by  this  federation.  Many  of  those  needs  are  addressed  by  the  constitutional  departments 
that  also  comprise  this  federation.  Corporate  campaigns  are  conducted  by  the  Industrial 
Union  Department.  The  coordinated  bargaining  program  has  helped  large  and  small 
unions  for  many  years.  The  campaign  against  privatization  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Public  Employees  Department.  And  the  fight  to  preserve  legal  copyright  rights  for 
professional  employees,  such  as  the  brother  who  spoke  at  this  mike  before  me,  are 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Professional  Employees.  We  have  a  prwess  under 
way  right  now  to  address  the  future  needs  of  this  federation  and  of  its  affiliates,  and 
it's  the  Committee  for  the  Future.  We  should  not  let  a  per  capita  increase  or  other 
financial  concerns  of  individual  unions  cause  unilateral  actions  that  will  denigrate  the 
services  that  are  provided  to  all  of  the  unions  of  tins  federation,  large  and  small;  and 
that's  a  fear  that  I  have  of  what's  going  on. 

If  we  want  to  restructure  the  AFL-CIO.  we  should  do  it  democratically,  we 
should  do  it  openly  and,  yeah,  we  should  do  it  efficiently,  but  we  shouldn't  do  it 
at  the  expense  of  services  that  affiliates,  large  and  small,  need  and  require  to  provide 
effective  representation  for  their  members.  (Applause) 
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And  finally,  as  the  union  that  represents  the  staff  members  who  work  at  the 
AFL-CIO,  please  keep  in  mind  that  as  we  go  through  this  restructuring  process  that 
we  do  it  humanely  and  that  we  treat  our  employees  no  less  fairly  than  we  would  expect 
employers  to  treat  the  workers  we  represent.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

BECKER:  Thank  you.  sister  delegate.  The  delegate  at  mike  3. 

BILL  GEORGE.  Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO:  Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  in  recommen- 
dation to  the  committee.  We  face  the  greatest  adversity  of  any  labor  movement 
ever  existed  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  As  you  stand  in  this  city  of  the  convention, 
right  up  the  street  the  Right  to  Work  Committee,  right  up  the  street  the  ultra  right, 
the  Newt  Gingrich  crowd  is  meeting  today,  and  they're  putting  money  forward  to 
kick  the  hell  out  of  us.  They  ain't  coming  in  this  city  and  walking  out  empty- 
handed.  They're  coming  to  this  city  to  declare  battle  on  us. 

The  question  for  us:  Are  we  going  to  leave  this  city  with  some  type  of  army? 
We're  going  to  leave  it  with  some  type  of  ammunition.  We're  going  to  leave  it  with 
some  type  of  beginning  of  a  new  labor  movement  in  America,  the  new  labor 
movement  to  create  the  greatest  social  justice  organization  that  ever  existed.  Let's 
stand  up  and  show  the  guts  that  we're  together.  Let's  send  a  message  across  this 
country — we're  for  real.  And  let's  take  our  fights  into  the  streets,  and  let's  give 
our  leadership  the  money  that  they  need  to  make  this  happen.  Mr.  Chairman,  let's 
move  on  to  victoiy.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BECKER:  Thank  you.  brother  delegate.  You  seem  to  have  cleared  up  the  mike 
problem.  I  could  hear  you  fine.  (Laughter) 

I'd  like  to  now  call  for  Frank  Hanley,  the  president  of  the  Operating  Engineers, 
who  has  asked  for  permission  to  speak. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  FRANK  HANLEY:  This  is  a  real  surprise.  By  the  way.  I 
am  Frank  Hanley.  the  president  of  the  Operating  Engineers.  I  stand  before  you 
telling  you.  as  a  general  president,  I  don't  like  to  give  money  away  from  my 
organization.  But  yet  when  I  see  what  happened  here,  knowing  what  John  Sweeney 
has  done,  listening  to  you  delegates  talk  about  your  dreams,  your  aspirations,  your 
hopes,  well,  those  dreams  and  aspirations,  to  come  to  fruition,  they  cost  money. 
The  programs  that  John  Sweeney  has  initiated,  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He 
works  night  and  day  seven  days  a  week  trying  to  make  sure  this  labor  movement 
runs  as  he  wants  it  to  run  and  a  way  we  want  it. 

I  listened  to  Congressman  Gephardt  yesterday,  and  it  broke  my  heart  to  hear 
some  of  the  things  that  he  said,  some  of  the  things  he  said  at  lunchtime.  it  made 
me  wonder,  that  I'm  proud  to  be  a  part  of  a  labor  movement.  I'm  proud  to  make 
the  sacrifices  that  it  entails  to  spend  the  money  to  get  our  message  out. 

The  media  doesn't  do  the  job  anymore.  It's  perverted:  it's  prejudiced  against 
us.  So  we  have  to  get  the  story  out.  and  it's  going  to  take  sacrifice  and  it's  going 
to  take  money.  This  Fast  Track  fight  that  we're  involved  in  is  going  to  take  money. 
Getting  our  programs  across,  and  I  can't  remember  all  of  them  at  the  present  time, 
but  they're  going  to  cost  money. 

So  these  dreams  have  to  come  true.  We  want  to  leave  this  labor  movement  a  little 
better  than  we  found  it.  And  by  the  way.  as  we  do  our  job  every  day  as  labor  leaders, 
we're  doing  God's  work.  I  hope  when  I  die  I  have  to  stand  next  to  some  CEO  who  has 
robbed  the  American  people,  who  goes  to  Washington  and  fights  minimum  wage,  who 
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gets  bonuses  when  he  lays  off  people.  I  want  to  stand  next  to  them,  because  I  have 
a  little  bit  of  a  better  chance  gening  through  those  pearly  gates. 

So  I  beg  all  of  you:  I  know  it's  money,  I  know  it's  money  and  I  know  money 
is  very  precious  to  all  of  us.  But  if  we're  going  to  ask  John  Sweeney,  who  makes 
all  of  these  personal  sacrifices,  to  do  this  job,  he  needs  the  ammunition  to  do  it  and 
that  takes  money. 

I  stand  here  in  great  support  of  this  amendment  to  the  constitution.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

BECKER:  Thank  you.The  delegate  at  mike  1. 

JOE  RUGOLA,  AFSCME:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  an  international  vice  president 
of  AFSCME  and  the  director  of  the  Ohio  Association  of  Public  School  Employees 
in  Ohio.  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  don't  seek  to  offer  any  inspiration 
to  the  delegates  to  vote  in  favor  of  it.  I'd  like  to  rather  offer  a  few  comments  about 
the  cold,  hard  reality  of  the  trade  union  business  in  this  day  and  age.  When  I  became 
the  director  of  our  union  10  years  ago.  I  had  to  ask  a  30.000-member  union,  made 
up  of  people  who  earn  an  average  salary  of  just  under  $15,000  a  year,  to  triple  the 
dues  that  they  pay  to  support  the  programs  of  our  union.  I  had  to  do  that  in  the  face 
of  some  obviously  difficult  opposition  because  we  understood  then,  as  I  think  we 
all  have  to  understand  today,  that  the  cold  reality  of  the  trade  union  business  is  that 
we  have  to  compete  with  the  enormous  resources  that  the  other  side  can  muster,  the 
other  side  that  wants  to  dismantle  everything  that  we've  earned,  everything  that 
we've  gained,  everything  we've  fought  for  through  the  decades. 

At  this  point,  I  can  sympathize  with  a  small  union,  any  union  that  can't  muster 
the  resources  that  some  of  the  major  international  unions  are  able  to  bring  to  bear 
on  their  problems.  But  the  cold  reality  of  this  situation  today  is  that  if  we  can't 
compete  with  the  other  side,  if  we  can't  generate  the  resources,  we  need  to  get  our 
message  out  to  the  American  people  and  to  bring  the  pressure  to  bear  on  politicians 
and  elected  officials  who  really  govern,  control  our  future  and  our  lives;  then  as  a 
labor  movement  our  message  is  lost,  our  hopes  are  lost  and  eventually  the  welfare 
of  our  membership  is  lost. 

I  support  this  amendment,  and  I  do  so  as  a  representative  of  people  who  work 
hard  for  very  little  money.  I  hope  that  the  delegates  will  walk  out  of  this  hall  today 
with  the  understanding  that  all  we're  doing  is  equipping  ourselves  with  the  tools 
that  we  need  to  do  the  work.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BECKER:  Thank  you.  brother  delegate.  Delegate  at  mike  2. 

BRUNO  DELLANA.  AFSCME:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  question. 

BECKER:  We  still  have  speakers  at  the  mike  and  we're  within  the  time  limit. 
Bruno,  but  thank  you. 

The  delegate  at  mike  4. 

JAIME  MARTINEZ,  IUE:  Thank  you.  brother.  I'm  secretary -treasurer  of  a 
small  district,  23  states  west  of  the  Mississippi.We  are  a  very  proud  union  in  the 
IUE.  And  I  stand  in  support  of  this  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Let  me  tell  you  why. 

Back  in  October  of  '95  at  the  AFL-CIO  Convention,  we  passed  some  recom- 
mendations, we  talked  about  recommendations — that  we  are  going  to  work  with 
constituency  groups  of  Latino  areas  to  further  develop  a  common  organizing 
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agenda  in  other  areas,  to  defend  immigrant  rights,  call  upon  a  major  public  relations 
member  education  and  lobbying  campaign  to  defend  immigrant  rights,  workers' 
rights  and  union  rights.  I  think  that  we  take  advantage  of  public  service 
announcements,  we  take  advantage  of  a  lot  of  things  in  the  media,  but  that's  not 
enough.  Like  in  Texas,  for  instance.  You've  been  reading  about  a  University  of 
Texas  professor  who  came  out  and  is  getting  a  lot  of  publicity,  that  blacks  and 
Mexican  Americans  cannot  compete  academically  with  whites  and  come  from 
cultures  which  failure  is  not  looked  upon  with  disgrace.  That  is  a  lie.  We  have 
dignity,  we  are  proud  and  we  can  compete  with  anybody  throughout  the  world.  I 
think  that,  as  union  members,  we  need  to  focus  on  trying  to  get  new  ideas  and 
promote  videos,  information  in  the  languages  of  all  minorities.  We  just  finished 
passing  a  referendum  that  was  kind  of  controversial  to  move  money  to  organize 
millions  of  dollars,  to  organize  the  unorganized  in  the  IUE  under  the  leadership  of 
Ed  Fire.  I  think  it's  time  we're  moving  forward  and  we're  no  second-class  citizens 
to  anybody.  We're  proud,  we're  union  members  and  we  can  compete  with 
anybody.  (Applause) 

BECKER:  Thank  you.  brother  delegate.  Mike  3. 

MIKE  MURPHY,  SEIU:  I've  been  in  the  labor  movement  approximately  22 
years  of  my  life.  For  the  first  time  in  many,  many  years,  it  feels  damn  good  to  be 
in  organized  labor. 

We  took  the  whole  national  debate  in  1996  and  not  only  changed  in  the  union 
halls  but  changed  it  in  every  household  across  this  country,  and  we  did  it  with  the 
leadership  at  that  table.  We  have  members  being  mobilized  all  over  the  country 
and  finally  getting  politicians  paying  attention  to  us.  We  have  organizing  drives 
going  on  in  city  after  city  after  city.  For  the  first  time  in  years,  we're  on  the 
offensive.  And  I  saw  that  commercial  yesterday  from  the  young  worker  that 
worked  for  Harley-Davidson.  And  we're  not  only  reaching  out  to  our  members, 
we're  reaching  out  to  workers  all  across  the  United  States.  And  we  should  stand 
in  support  of  this  resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BECKER:  Thank  you.  brother  delegate.  Mike  2. 

JOHN  WILHELM,  HERE:  I  am  the  secretary-treasurer  of  a  union  that  is  not 
one  of  the  large  unions  in  the  AFL-CIO.  So  it  will  be  my  responsibility,  along  with 
our  other  officers,  to  find  the  money  to  pay  for  this  increase.  And  I  support  the 
increase  in  spite  of  that  responsibility. 

The  labor  movement  will  never  compete  dollar  for  dollar  with  the  business 
community  or  the  Republican  right-wingers.  We  will  compete  successfully  when 
we  couple  the  money  that  we  can  raise  with  the  mobilization  of  our  members.  Most 
of  this  proposed  increase  goes  directly  to  that  objective.  The  media  tends  to  focus 
on  money  that  we  spend,  failing  to  report  that  the  money  we  spend  in  political  or 
other  activities  is  so  much  less  than  what  the  business  community  spends. 

It  is  my  observation  that  in  1996,  in  the  federation's  political  activities,  that  we 
had  mixed  success  when  all  we  did  was  spend  money  and  buy  TV  ads  but  that  we 
had  tremendous  success,  including  a  lot  of  significant  upsets,  when  we  coupled 
our  financial  resources  with  the  organization  and  mobilization  of  our  members. 
That's  what  this  increase  is  aimed  at. 

As  one  of  the  unions  that  is  not  a  big  union  in  this  hall,  we  have  never  found 
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the  rest  of  the  labor  movement  lacking  in  its  willingness  to  support  workers  in 
smaller  unions. 

Later  today,  the  convention  will  hear  from  a  delegation  of  Frontier  strikers. 
There  is  virtually  no  union  in  this  hall,  and  there  are  very  few  delegates  in  this  hall, 
who  have  not  given  of  themselves  to  support  that  six-year  struggle  with  their  dollars 
and  with  their  bodies  and  with  their  participation. 

We  believe  that  smaller  unions  have  a  rightful  place  in  this  federation,  and  we 
believe  that  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole  responds  to  smaller  unions,  as  it  should. 
We  think  that  this  increase  is  the  least  that  we  should  do.  We  have  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet.  We  have  asked  our  officers  on  our  behalf  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet. 
And  we  cannot  be  found  wanting,  now  that  we  have  thrown  down  that  gauntlet, 
or  somebody  other  than  us  will  pick  it  up  and  run  with  it.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BECKER:  Thank  you,  brother  delegate.  Mike  3. 

BRUCE  RAYNOR.  UNITE:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 
We  represent  in  our  union  some  of  the  lowest-paid  workers  in  America — not 
because  our  union  doesn't  do  a  good  job  of  bargaining  but  because  of  lousy  trade 
laws  and  lousy  employers  who  seek  the  lowest  wages  in  the  world.  And  our 
members,  unfortunately,  have  to  compete  against  that.  But  our  union  has  gone  back 
repeatedly  to  our  members  and  asked  them  to  increase  the  contributions  they  make 
so  that  our  organization  can  get  the  power  to  represent  those  workers.  We  are  asking 
that  of  the  federation.  We're  asking  the  federation  to  stand  up  as  labor's  voice  all 
across  America  on  behalf  of  the  weak  and  the  powerless  and  working  people. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  convention,  we  stood  and  watched  dozens  of  newly 
organized  workers — and  we  made  speeches  about  it.  Well,  now  the  speeches  are 
over,  and  it's  a  time  for  action.  And  that  action  means  mobilization  and  energy.  It 
also  means  money  and  resources.  If  we're  going  to  put  meaning  into  the  beginning 
of  this  convention,  when  we  leave  this  convention,  then  every  single  delegate  owes 
it  to  support  this  resolution  enthusiastically,  not  only  in  the  hall  but  when  we  leave 
the  hall,  to  build  the  kind  of  power — that  this  convention  is  going  to  have  to  be  held 
in  a  bigger  hall  next  time  because  of  the  thousands  of  nonunion  workers  we  brought 
in,  which  is  a  real  solution  to  the  problems  of  American  working  people.  (Applause) 

BECKER:  Thank  you.  brother  delegate.  Mike  4. 

GREGORY  JUNEMANN,  IFPTE:  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  the  secretary-treasurer 
with  the  Professional  and  Technical  Engineers,  a  very  small  union.  I  am  rising  to 
support  this  resolution.  So  if  anyone  was  nervous  about  it,  I'm  sure  our  four  votes 
will  pull  it  over  the  top.  (Laughter) 

I  can  tell  you  that  we're  very  proud  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  and  the 
actions  that  have  been  taken  by  this  federation,  by  John.  Linda,  Richard.  You  have 
done  a  lot  to  energize  the  labor  movement  in  this  country.  My  members  are 
enthused.  If  you  have  ever  tried  to  enthuse  engineers  and  scientists,  I  can  tell  you 
it's  not  easy.  But  you  have  done  a  tremendous  job.  And  we  understand  the  need 
to  tight  against  the  corporations.  And  it  takes  a  tremendous  amount  of  money.  I 
think  this  is  really  a  small  increase. 

We  recently  had  our  convention,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  we  have  shifted  our  resources 
toward  organizing  from  less  than  2  percent  three  years  ago  to  over  35  percent  today. 
Again,  we  think  it's  very  necessary  to  pass  a  resolution  like  this.  We're  grateful  that 
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it's  been  graduated  over  the  next  couple  of  years.  But  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't 
say  that  we're  a  little  fearful  and  apprehensive  about  some  of  the  stories  and 
whisperings  we're  hearing  about  the  death  knell  that  seems  to  be  coming  for  the 
industrial  departments  and  that  resources  are  being  shifted  away  from  them. 

Our  union  and  other  small  affiliates  like  us  depend  heavily  on  these  depart- 
ments. We  don't  have  a  voice  on  the  Executive  Council.  Our  voices  come  through 
our  representation  on  these  constitutional  departments.  They '  ve  done  a  tremendous 
job  for  us.  They  help  us  to  grow.  They  help  us  to  organize.  They  help  us  to  represent 
our  members. 

I  would  just  caution  you,  please,  don't  let  Pittsburgh,  which  is  the  birthplace  of 
the  CIO  and  the  AFL.  become  the  burial  ground  for  the  industrial  departments.  We 
support  them,  and  we  ask  that  you  support  them  as  well  as  we  support  this 
resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BECKER:  Thank  you.  brother  delegate.  Under  the  rules — and  I  don't  want  to 
cut  anybody  off — under  the  rules,  we  have  a  limit  to  debate.  We  have  two  at  the 
mike  right  now.  Why  don't  we  take  those  two?  And  if  it's  the  pleasure  of  the 
delegates  then,  we'll  cease  debate  and  vote.  Mike  3. 

JOHN  S.  MARTINO.  Brooke-Hancock  CLC:  I'm  from  the  great  state  of  West 
Virginia.  I  stood  there  momentarily,  Mr.  President,  hesitating  to  say  anything.  But 
as  I  stood  there — I  don't  come  from  a  large  labor  council  nor  a  large  local  union. 
However.  1  do  have  a  council  that  is  very  aggressive,  a  very  activist  council.  We 
do  know  that  money  is  hard  to  come  by.  and  resources. 

But  as  I  stood  there,  Mr.  President,  I  could  not  sit  there  and  not  say  that  even 
though  we  felt  that  this  may  be  a  sacrifice  from  us.  but  to  see  the  mobilization  and 
to  see  the  movement  of  this  great  national  federation,  I  felt  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  render  our  endorsement  of  this  committee  recommendation.  It  is  very  important 
for  us  to  move  ahead  in  the  year  2000,  which  we  need  the  support  of  everybody. 
I  think  the  majority  of  our  group  of  people  understands  the  pains  it  may  take  for 
the  per  capita  tax.  However,  it  is  very  important  that  we  stand  behind  this  national 
federation  of  the  AFL -CIO  and  support  this  recommendation  of  the  committee. 
(Applause) 

BECKER:  Thank  you,  brother  delegate.  Mike  4. 

HAROLD  NICHOLS,  Trumbull  CLC:  Mr.  Chairman,  sisters  and  brothers,  I 
stand  in  support  of  this  resolution — not  because  it's  something  fun  to  do;  it's 
something  that  we  have  to  do.  We  talk  about  changing  the  labor  movement,  and 
we  ask  for  change.  We  asked  the  leadership  to  lead  us  as  to  where  our  members 
will  stand  proud  to  say:  I'm  a  union  member.  I  believe  in  the  union.  I  want  respect. 
I  demand  it.  Treat  us  with  integrity.  Treat  our  members  as  human  beings.  Maybe 
we  don't  make  the  millions  of  dollars  that  the  corporate  executives  make.  But  we 
are  real,  live,  human  people:  people  who  have  to  raise  children;  to  provide 
education;  to  provide  a  standard  of  living  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

We  teach  our  children.  We  tell  them,  you're  not  going  to  school  because  you 
just  want  to  go  and  we  want  you  to  go.  You're  going  because  the  union  bargained 
very  hard  to  earn  a  standard  of  living  so  that  we  can  provide  education,  so  that  we 
can  have  safety  on  the  streets. 

We  teach  our  kids  what  the  union  is  all  about.  And  now  we  come  to  a  difficult 
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situation,  a  debate — a  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  support  the  leadership 
to  take  on  multicorporations,  to  take  on  the  big  fat  cats.  Now  we  want  to  debate  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  should. 

I  don't  believe  that  it's  a  question  of  should  we.  I  believe  the  answer  is — we 
must  if  we're  going  to  survive  in  this  country. 

Two  years  ago,  they  weren't  afraid  of  us.  but  with  the  leadership  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  John  Sweeney  and  Richard  Trumka  and  Linda  Thompson,  look  at  what 
we've  done.  They're  falling  over  themselves  and  tripping:  "Can  we  get  the  support 
of  labor  now?"  Just  a  few  short  years  ago,  they  didn't  care  whether  they  had  labor's 
support,  but  now  look  at  them  coming.  Look  at  them  coming  now. 

They  want  the  support  of  labor  because  they  know  that  we  realize,  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  we  can't  depend  upon  our  neighbor  to  help  us.  We  must  have 
the  courage,  the  fortitude  to  stand  up  as  a  union.  We  must  put  our  money  where 
our  mouth  is;  and  if  we're  going  to  fight  and  we're  going  to  earn  a  decent  living 
for  American  workers,  then  we  must  take  a  stand,  a  stand  that  we  say  we're  united 
and  if  you  take  us  on.  corporations,  we're  here  to  fight  to  the  very  end  with  unity 
as  a  union.  And  I  support  this  issue.  (Applause) 

BECKER:  Thank  you.  brother  delegate.  I  want  to  compliment  the  delegates  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  debate  has  taken  place,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  takes 
two-thirds,  two-thirds  of  all  the  delegates,  to  make  the — to  adopt  the  recommen- 
dation. This  is  a  change  in  the  constitution. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  1 1 .  All 
those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it  and  so  ordered.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Change  in  Per  Capita  Tax 

Article  XV,  Section  2  is  amended  as  follows: 

For  the  period  ending  with  per  capita  payments  for  the  month  of  December 
[1993]  1997,  each  national  or  international  union  and  organizing  committee  shall 
pay  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  for  the  preceding  month,  a  per 
capita  tax  of  (40]  42  cents  per  member  per  month.  Beginning  with  per  capita 
payments  for  the  month  of  January  [1994]  1998,  each  national  or  international 
union  and  organizing  committee  shall  pay  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each 
month,  for  the  preceding  month,  a  per  capita  tax  of  [41  ]  45  cents  per  member  per 
month.  Beginning  with  per  capita  payments  for  the  month  of  January  1999, 
each  national  or  international  union  and  organizing  committee  shall  pay  on 
or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  for  the  preceding  month,  a  per 
capita  tax  of  47  cents  per  member  per  month.  And  beginning  with  such 
payments  for  the  month  of  January  [  1995]  2000.  the  monthly  per  capita  tax  shall 
be  [42]  48  cents. 

SWEENEY:  I  wanted  to  thank  Vice  President  Becker  and  Vice  President  Lucy 
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and  all  the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  their  efforts  and  for  the  time 
that  they  put  in  to  prepare  for  this  amendment  and  the  thoughtful  way  in  which 
they  have  proceeded  through  all  of  the  time  that  was  necessary  to  examine  all  of 
the  financial  needs.  So  I  say  thanks  to  the  Finance  Committee  and  thanks  to  the 
delegates. 

Around  the  world,  trade  unions  have  been  central  to  the  struggle  for  democracy 
and  freedom,  from  Solidarnosc  in  Poland  to  COSATU  in  South  Africa.  And  today, 
from  Hong  Kong  unions  in  South  China  to  the  maquiladoras  in  Mexico,  from 
Korea  to  Brazil,  the  struggle  of  workers  for  their  basic  rights — the  rights  to 
organize,  to  bargain  collectively,  to  secure  decent  working  conditions — are  the 
central  human  rights  struggles  of  our  time.  Fortunately,  we  have  a  strong  and  united 
generation  of  labor  leaders  around  the  world,  a  generation  that  shares  a  vision,  has 
a  mission  and  understands  that  workers  everywhere  must  benefit  from  this  global 
economy.  We  will  need  an  international  labor  movement  united  in  solidarity  as 
never  before.  So  I'm  honored  and  proud  this  morning  to  introduce  to  this  conven- 
tion the  leaders  of  trade  union  movements  from  around  the  world  who.  together 
with  us,  will  shape  the  future  of  the  international  movement  as  we  enter  the  21st 
century. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  over  100  trade  union  leaders  from  43  different 
countries  around  the  world:  19  trade  unionists  from  the  Americas,  15  brothers  and 
sisters  traveling  from  Asia  and  Africa,  18  leaders  from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  20  labor  leaders  from  Western  Europe. 

Present  with  us  are  four  international  trade  secretariats — the  Building  and 
Woodworking  Secretariat,  Chemical  and  Mining  Secretariat,  Transportation  Fed- 
eration and  Public  Service  International.  These  trade  secretariats  represent  millions 
of  workers,  connecting  the  workers  of  giant  multinationals  and  company  councils 
and  industry  groupings.  These  secretariats  have  taken  on  the  ultimate  challenge: 
worldwide  organizing  of  multinational  workers. 

The  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  the  largest  international 
trade  union  body  in  the  world,  is  led  by  General  Secretary  Bill  Jordan,  whom  you 
will  be  hearing  from  later  today.  Brother  Leroy  Trotman.  president  of  the  ICFTU. 
is  also  here  with  us,  as  well  as  Brother  Luis  Anderson,  General  Secretary  of  ORIT, 
the  regional  organization  of  the  ICFTU  in  this  hemisphere. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  time  to  introduce  all  of  our  foreign  guests,  but  allow 
me  to  recognize  a  few  who  have  faced  particularly  difficult  struggles  during  the 
past  year,  struggles  that  have  put  their  livelihoods,  their  lives  and  even  the  survival 
of  their  families  on  the  line:  KCTU  and  FKTU  from  Korea,  our  brother  from  Sierra 
Leone,  our  allies  in  Brazil  and  South  Africa,  our  neighbors  and  our  friends  in 
Mexico  and  the  courageous  labor  leaders  who  struggle  every  day  in  Kazakstan, 
Belarus.  Burma.  Hong  Kong  and  Serbia. 

There  are  many,  many  others  who  cannot  be  with  us  today.  More  than  7.000 
trade  unionists  have  been  imprisoned  during  the  last  year,  hundreds  killed  and 
100.000  fired.  In  their  names,  I'd  like  to  ask  all  our  international  trade  union  guests 
to  stand  and  be  recognized.  (Applause) 

God  bless  all  of  you,  and  thank  you  for  the  great  work  that  you're  doing.  We'll 
be  hearing  from  some  of  them  later  on  in  the  program. 
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When  Al  Shanker  died  earlier  this  year  after  a  long  illness,  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  lost  a  brilliant  and  inspiring  president,  and  the  American 
labor  movement  lost  a  genuine  hero.  The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  adopted  a 
resolution  for  the  consideration  of  this  convention  recognizing  Al  Shanker's 
lifetime  of  service  to  workers  here  and  around  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  call  on  Secretary-Treasurer  Richard  Trumka  to  read  the 
resolution. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  33  In  Tribute  to 

Vice  President  Albert  Shanker 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Over  his  lifetime,  Albert  Shanker  served  with  unparalleled  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO,  as  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  and  as  president  of  New  York's  United  Federation  of 
Teachers.  But  no  office  was  more  important  to  him  than  the  service  of  the  education 
and  well-being  of  children. 

He's  earned  a  place  in  history  as  a  man  whose  courage,  intellect  and  eloquence 
changed  American  society,  American  education  and  the  American  labor  movement. 

As  a  leader,  Al  Shanker  was  both  an  imaginative  idealist  and  a  savvy  realist,  a 
fiery  advocate  of  his  union  members  who  would  go  to  jail  in  shackles  for  their 
rights  and  a  kind  and  courteous  intellect  who  treated  friends  and  adversaries  alike 
with  respect. 

He  was  one  of  the  giants  of  the  labor  movement  of  the  20th  century,  yet  he  was 
a  very  personal  hero  to  millions  of  working  men  and  women  around  the  world.  Al 
Shanker  fought  as  hard  for  the  right  of  every  child  to  have  an  education  of  the 
highest  quality  as  he  did  for  the  right  of  every  teacher  to  stand  up  for  respect, 
dignity,  justice  in  the  workplace.  By  word  and  by  example,  he  encouraged  teachers 
and  students  to  demand  and  strive  for  excellence  in  every  endeavor.  The  challenge 
to  aspire  to  the  highest  standard  will  be  among  his  lasting  legacies  to  his  union,  to 
this  federation  and  to  the  workers  and  families  he  loved  and  served. 

The  officers  and  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  join  with  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  in  mourning  the  loss  of  our  friend 
and  brother,  Albert  Shanker,  and  extending  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 
The  records  of  this  federation  will  permanently  hold  our  recognition  and  our 
heartfelt  thanks  for  his  lifetime  of  leadership  in  education  and  his  devotion  to  the 
labor  movement,  to  justice,  human  dignity  and  democracy  for  workers  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  for  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

SWEENEY:  You've  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

SWEENEY:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Sandra  Feldman. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SANDRA  FELDMAN:  For  millions  of  educators  and 
citizens,  not  just  in  the  United  States  but  around  the  world,  the  name  Al  Shanker 
stirs  vivid  images  of  an  articulate  spokesperson  for  education,  a  fighter  for  better 
schools  and  higher  standards  for  all  children.  He  made  an  immeasurable  contribu- 
tion, as  this  resolution  says,  to  the  improvement  of  education  in  America.  He  never 
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shrank  from  a  controversy,  never  failed  to  inject  intelligent  common  sense  into  a 
debate.  But  what  many  of  the  people  who  knew  him  or  heard  of  him  as  a  statesman 
in  his  later  years  didn't  necessarily  know  or  fully  understand  was  that  Al  was  a 
trade  unionist  through  and  through.  In  the  confrontational  early  years  of  organizing 
the  teachers'  union.  Al"s  fiery,  intellectual  oratory  enlisted  the  support  of  teachers 
no  one  ever  believed  would  join  a  union,  let  alone  go  out  on  strike.  Yet  they 
followed  Al  out  over  and  over  again  until  collective  bargaining  was  won.  until 
contracts  were  negotiated  and  management  took  the  union  leadership  seriously 
when  it  spoke. 

Al  was  courageous.  He  did  substantial  time  in  jail  for  leading  illegal  strikes  in 
New  York,  and  he  took  many  risks  later  on  as  the  long-time  chairman  of  the 
AFL-CIO  International  Affairs  Committee  during  the  long  years  of  the  Cold  War. 
He  traveled  the  world,  helping  freedom  fighters  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Poland, 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  He  went  to  Chile,  he  went  to  South 
Africa  and  wherever  else  on  the  globe  the  cause  of  democracy  needed  support. 

Al  could  have  done  many  things  in  life,  easier  things  than  he  chose.  Instead,  he 
built  a  great  union,  and  he  stuck  with  it  because  he  believed  that  in  the  ongoing 
struggle  for  social  and  economic  justice,  labor  unions  were  the  major  force.  He 
believed  that  democracy  required  a  strong  and  democratic  trade  union  movement. 
He  believed  it  was  the  obligation  of  the  union  to  support  human  and  civil  rights 
and  democratic  institutions  at  home  and  abroad.  And  he  believed  it  was  the 
obligation  of  the  union  not  just  to  further  the  well-being  of  its  members  but  to  bring 
the  highest  quality  to  the  work  the  members  performed  and  to  serve  the  clients 
well,  the  children  in  particular. 

So  he  built  the  great  AFT.  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  and  he  made 
it  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  quality  education  and  quality  in  the  work  that  all  of  its 
members  performed.  And  he  also  made  sure  that  our  members  were  committed  to 
the  cause  of  labor  and  involved  in  it  at  every  level,  for  he  knew  how  the  support 
and  solidarity  of  labor  had  made  our  victories  possible. 

When  he  died,  Al  was  leading  the  AFT  in  merger  negotiations  with  the  NEA, 
and  those  negotiations  are  serious,  and  I'm  very  proud  that  Bob  Chase,  the 
president  of  the  NEA.  is  here  to  share  this  ceremony  with  us.  There  was  a  very 
moving  memorial  ceremony  for  Al  at  the  NEA  convention,  which  is  an  indication 
of  the  tremendous  reach  that  he  had  and  the  respect  that  so  many  people  felt  for 
him.  We  have  suffered  a  terrible  loss,  but  Al  built  a  strong  union,  and  the  legacy 
of  his  brilliant  leadership,  his  creativity  and  his  unyielding  commitment  to  our 
cause  will  live  on  through  the  work  that  we  continue  to  do  through  the  great 
American  Federation  of  Teachers.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thanks.  Sandy.  Is  there  any  other  discussion  on  the  resolution? 
The  motion  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  on  Vice  President  Al  Shanker.  All 
in  favor,  please  say  aye. 

Those  opposed? 

The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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In  Tribute  to  Vice  President  Albert  Shanker 


Over  his  lifetime,  Albert  Shanker  served  with  unparalleled  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO,  as  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  and  as  president  of  New  York's  United  Federation  of 
Teachers.  But  no  office  was  more  important  to  him  than  the  service  of  the  education 
and  well-being  of  children. 

He  has  earned  a  place  in  history  as  a  man  whose  courage,  intellect  and  eloquence 
changed  American  society,  American  education  and  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. 

As  a  leader.  Al  Shanker  was  both  an  imaginative  idealist  and  a  savvy  realist,  a 
fiery  advocate  for  his  union's  members  who  would  go  to  jail  in  shackles  for  their 
rights,  and  a  kind  and  courteous  intellectual  who  treated  friends  and  adversaries 
alike  with  respect. 

He  was  one  of  the  giants  of  the  labor  movement  of  the  twentieth  century,  yet 
he  was  a  very  personal  hero  to  millions  of  working  men  and  women  around  the 
world. 

Al  Shanker  fought  as  hard  for  the  right  of  every  child  to  have  an  education  of 
the  highest  quality  as  he  did  for  the  right  of  every  teacher  to  stand  up  for  respect, 
dignity  and  justice  in  the  workplace.  By  word  and  by  example,  he  encouraged 
teachers  and  students  to  demand  and  strive  for  excellence  in  every  endeavor.  The 
challenge  to  aspire  to  the  highest  standard  will  be  among  his  lasting  legacies  to  his 
union,  to  this  Federation  and  to  the  workers  and  families  he  loved  and  served. 

The  entire  labor  movement  joins  with  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  in  mourning  the  loss  of  our  friend  and 
brother  Albert  Shanker  and  extending  our  deepest  sympathies  to  his  family. 

The  records  of  this  Federation  will  permanently  hold  our  recognition  and  our 
heartfelt  thanks  for  his  lifetime  of  leadership  in  education  and  his  devotion  to  the 
labor  movement,  to  justice,  human  dignity  and  democracy  for  workers  around  the 
world. 

ffffff 

SWEENEY:  As  Sandy  mentioned.  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  acknow- 
ledge a  very  special  guest  and  friend  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  friend  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  and  that  is  Bob  Chase,  the  president  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  I'm  not  sure  where  Bob  is  in  the  hall — there  he  is.  (Applause)  He's  seated 
with  the  AFT  delegates,  where  he's  very  comfortable.  (Laughter)  The  president  is  in 
the  convention  center,  and  we  expect  him  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  so  if  you'll  all  remain 
in  the  hall,  and  we'll  wait  a  couple  of  minutes  for  the  president. 

(A  brief  recess  was  taken.) 

ANNOUNCER:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
accompanied  by  AFL-CIO  President  John  Sweeney.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Sisters  and  brothers,  the  president  has  a  number  of  members  of 
his  team  with  him,  but  there  are  two  in  particular  that  I'm  delighted  are  in  the 
audience  someplace,  and  that's  two  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Alexis  Herman  who  was  with  us  yesterday  is  back  with  us  today.  (Applause)  And 
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the  secretary  of  transportation.  Rodney  Slater,  has  joined  her  today  as  well. 
(Applause) 

There  is  no  more  formal  way  to  introduce  our  good  friend  than  to  introduce  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  (Standing  ovation) 

HONORABLE  BILL  CLINTON 
President  of  the  United  States 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here.  Thank  you  for  the 
warm  welcome.  Thank  you  for  the  fast  introduction.  (Laughter) 

The  last  time  I  spoke  at  your  convention,  it  was  two  days  before  you  elected 
John  and  Rich  and  Linda.  I  must  say.  from  the  outside  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
have  done  a  remarkable  job,  and  I  know  that  you  must  be  very,  very  proud  of  them. 
( Applause) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  Secretary  Herman  and  Deputy  Secretary  Kiny 
Higgins  and  Secretary  Slater,  a  number  of  other  members  of  the  administration.  I 
should  mention  one  other,  the  successor  at  the  White  House  to  Alexis  Herman, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Wage  and  Hours.  Maria  Echaveste.  We're 
all  glad  to  be  here.  (Applause) 

I  also  want  to  say,  right  at  the  outset,  that  I  am  very  glad  that  you  voted  to  support 
campaign  finance  reform.  Now.  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  that 
will  be  a  time  of  testing.  But  I  have  made  clear  where  I  stand.  All  45  of  our 
Democratic  senators  have  made  clear  where  they  stand.  You  have  now  made  clear 
where  you  stand.  We  will  soon  see  where  the  Senate  stands  and  then  where  the 
House  stands.  This  is  a  good  time  to  make  our  campaign  finance  laws  better,  and 
I  thank  you  for  your  crucial  role  in  it.  (Applause) 

On  a  very  personal  word.  I  might  say  I  came  in  a  few  moments  ago.  and  I  was 
able  to  hear  Sandy  Feldman  and  hear  your  tribute  to  our  friend.  Al  Shanker.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  that.  Under  his  leadership  and  Sandy's,  the  AFT 
has  been  a  constant  supporter  of  educational  opportunity  and  educational  excel- 
lence— a  clear  signal  that  working  professionals  can  be  organized  for  the  objec- 
tives, the  legitimate  objectives  of  the  union  movement.  And  one  of  those  objectives 
would  be  excellence  on  the  job.  And  there  is  no  more  important  place  than  to  have 
excellence  on  the  job  than  in  educating  our  children.  So  I'm  very,  very  grateful  for 
the  AFT  and  for  Sandy  Feldman.  (Applause) 

With  your  new  leadership  team  and  the  new  energy  I  feel,  the  presidents  who 
are  here  on  this  great  stage  and  all  of  you  in  the  audience,  your  members  back 
home — it  is  clear  that  American  labor  once  again  has  a  clear  voice,  and  you  are 
making  it  heard.  You  made  it  heard  loud  and  proud  in  the  boardrooms  of  United 
Parcel  Service.  You  made  it  heard  in  the  halls  of  the  Capitol,  standing  up  to  a 
barrage  of  anti-worker  legislation.  (Applause) 

You  are  making  it  heard  in  the  strawberry  and  mushroom  fields  of  California, 
in  the  fiery  tones  of  Arturo  Rodriguez,  with  noble  echoes  of  Cesar  Chavez. 
(Applause) 

You  are  making  it  heard  in  nursing  homes  in  Minnesota,  giving  new  strength 
to  women  workers.  And  you're  making  it  heard  right  here  in  Pittsburgh  through 
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the  Steelworkers'  biggest  organizing  campaign  in  more  than  60  years.  This  must 
be  a  proud  time  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  AFL-CIO.  (Applause) 

Our  nation  can  clearly  see  and  hear  that  American  labor  is  back.  Thanks  in  no 
small  part  to  your  leadership  in  the  workplace  and  your  involvement  in  the  political 
process.  America  is  back,  too. 

Six  years  ago,  when  I  announced  my  candidacy  for  president.  I  said  that 
America  had  a  vital  mission  for  the  2 1  st  century:  to  keep  the  American  dream  alive 
for  every  person  responsible  enough  to  work  for  it;  to  keep  America  the  world's 
strongest  force  for  peace  and  freedom  and  prosperity;  and  to  bring  our  people 
together,  across  all  the  lines  that  divide  us,  into  one  America. 

America's  oldest,  most  incandescent  ideals — opportunity  for  all.  responsibility 
from  all.  a  community  of  all — that  is  what  has  to  illuminate  our  path  as  we  stride 
forward  to  address  the  challenges  of  a  new  era. 

1  pledged  then  to  take  America  in  a  new  direction:  toward  the  future,  not  the 
past;  toward  unity,  not  division;  with  America  leading,  not  following;  putting 
people  and  values,  not  power  politics,  first;  reforming  government,  not  to  do 
everything  or  do  nothing  but  to  give  all  our  people  the  tools  they  need  to  make  the 
most  of  their  own  lives;  and  beginning  by  building  an  economy  that  works  for  all. 
not  the  few. 

We  started  with  a  new  economic  policy  for  the  new  economy,  putting  in  place 
a  bold  new  strategy  to  shrink  the  deficit  and  balance  the  budget,  invest  in  our  people 
and  lower  our  trade  barriers  to  our  goods  and  services. 

The  philosophy  was  solid  and  simple:  Remove  the  impediments  that  have 
restrained  the  American  people  and  give  them  the  tools  and  training  to  help  them 
race  ahead.  By  reducing  the  nation's  massive  deficits,  we  could  free  our  people  of 
the  dead  weight  that  slowed  their  every  step  from  the  early  1980s.  By  investing  in 
their  education  and  health,  we  would  enable  them  to  run  fast  and  strong  over  the 
long  run.  By  reducing  trade  barriers,  we  would  knock  down  the  unfairly  high 
hurdles  that  we  have  had  to  leap  over  for  far  too  long  and  build  bridges  to  new 
democracies  with  growing  economies  to  ensure  our  leadership  for  peace  and 
freedom  well  into  the  next  century. 

The  strategy  has  succeeded:  nearly  13  million  new  jobs:  America  leading  the 
world  in  auto  production  once  again;  unemployment  below  5  percent;  over  a 
million  new  construction  jobs;  a  half  a  million  transportation  jobs;  a  half  a  million 
new  jobs  for  machine  operators;  auto  jobs  having  the  fastest  increase  since  Lyndon 
Johnson's  administration,  the  biggest  drop  in  welfare  rolls  in  history,  with  welfare 
reform  that  is  tough  on  work  but  pro-child  and  pro-family;  dramatic  drops  in  crime, 
year  after  year:  putting  100.000  more  community  police  officers  on  the  street:  and 
the  Brady  Bill  preventing  250.000  sales  of  handguns  to  people  with  criminal  or 
mental  health  histories  that  indicates  they  should  not  have  them.  We  know  we  have 
more  to  do.  But  together,  we  have  made  progressive  government  work  again.  Let's 
look  at  three  crucial  elements  of  our  economic  strategy:  reducing  the  deficit, 
investing  in  our  people,  expanding  exports. 

First,  deficit  reduction.  Back  in  1993,  when  I  introduced  our  first  deficit 
reduction  plan,  we  both  knew  it  was  important  to  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order.  And 
we  did  it  the  right  way.  We  did  it  while  increasing  investments  in  our  people.  And 
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we  did  it  without  a  single  Republican  vote,  cutting  the  huge  deficit  of  S290  billion 
87  percent  before  the  new  balanced  budget  law  passed.  (Applause) 

After  a  new  majority  took  control  of  Congress  in  1994.  they  tried  to  cut  the 
deficit  in  the  wrong  way.  They  sent  me  a  budget  that  made  unjustifiably  deep  cuts 
in  Medicare,  that  increased  taxes  on  working  Americans,  that  allowed  corporations 
to  raid  their  workers"  pensions,  that  cut  enforcement  of  worker  safety  laws,  that 
slashed  funding  for  education  and  training  by  $30  billion.  With  your  support.  I 
vetoed  that  budget,  and  the  veto  was  upheld.  (Applause) 

Later,  when  they  pushed  a  balanced  budget  with  a  harmful  independent 
contractor  provision,  a  misguided  privatization  scheme  for  Medicaid  and  a  shame- 
ful plan  to  deny  workfare  participants  the  minimum  wage,  you  and  I  stood  firm 
together — we  stood  firm  together,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  support  for  that 
opposition.  (Applause)  I  believe  this  balanced  budget  that  I  signed  honors  our 
workers  and  our  values  and  our  future.  And  I  w  ill  explain  by  going  to  the  second 
element  of  our  economic  strategy,  investing  in  our  people. 

In  the  new  economy,  the  most  precious  resources  America  has  are  the  skills  and 
securities  of  working  Americans.  Here.  too.  we  are  succeeding.  After  decades  of 
working  harder  and  longer  for  lower  wages,  millions  of  working  Americans  finally 
are  getting  a  raise.  And  it's  about  time. 

Since  I  took  office,  the  yearly  income  of  the  typical  family  is  up  $1,600.  Wages 
are  rising  again.  In  1995  and  1996.  over  half  the  new  jobs  created  in  this  economy 
paid  above  the  average  wage.  With  your  strong  support,  we  also  increased  the 
minimum  wage  and  dramatically  increased  the  earned  income  tax  credit.  It  is  now 
worth  about  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  the  typical  family  of  four  with  an  income 
of  less  than  $30,000.  And  this  summer.  I  signed  into  law  a  $500-per-child  tax  credit 
that  will  mean  a  thousand  dollars  in  take -home  pay  for  a  typical  family  with  two 
children.  And  I  didn't  sign  the  bill  until  we  made  it  work  for  rookie  police  officers, 
teachers  and  others  of  modest  means  the  Republican  majority  would  have  left  out 
of  their  budget  and  tax  cut  plans. 

From  1945  until  the  mid  1970s,  all  of  us  grew  together  in  America.  Each  group 
of  our  economy,  from  the  lowest  20  percent  to  the  highest,  increased  their  incomes. 
But  actually,  in  percentage  terms,  those  in  the  bottom  40  percent  grew  slightly 
faster  than  those  in  the  upper  40  percent.  And  that  was  as  it  should  have  been — 
we  were  sharing  our  prosperity  and  growing  together. 

Then,  unfortunately,  we  began  to  grow  apart,  partly  because  of  developments 
in  the  global  economy — historic  developments  that  could  not  be  reversed  and  offer 
us  great  opportunity  if  we  seize  them — partly.  I  believe,  because  of  wrongheaded 
policies  in  the  United  States  government  throughout  the  1980s. 

Fortunately,  now  it  looks  like  our  hard  work  and  your  hard  work  is  paying  off. 
and  America  is  starting  to  grow  together  again.  I  believe  the  general  sense  that  this 
should  be  so  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  renewed  success  and  receptivity  of  the 
efforts  that  you  are  making  all  over  America.  But  we  cannot  rest — we  cannot  rest 
until  every  single  American  has  a  fair  chance  to  reap  the  rewards  of  the  American 
economy.  That  is  why.  above  all.  investing  in  people  means  giving  every  American 
the  best  education  in  the  world. 

Our  balanced  budget  includes  the  largest  increase  in  aid  to  education  since  1965. 
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when  President  Johnson  was  in  office,  and  the  biggest  increase  to  help  people  going 
on  to  college  since  the  GI  Bill  was  passed  50  years  ago.  (Applause)  The  budget 
has  a  billion  dollars  more  for  Head  Start;  more  money  to  help  our  schools  achieve 
excellence;  the  America  Reach  Program  to  mobilize  a  million  volunteers,  organ- 
ized by  our  National  Service  Program — AmeriCorps,  which  has  already  given 
70,(X)()  young  people  a  chance  to  work  and  serve  in  their  communities  and  earn 
the  money  for  college.  It  contains  money  to  help  connect  every  classroom  and 
library  in  this  country  to  the  Internet  by  the  year  2000.  It  also  contains  a  New  Hope 
Scholarship  to  guarantee  access  to  all  Americans  to  at  least  two  years  of  college; 
other  tuition  tax  credits  for  all  college  and  skills  training;  an  IRA  you  can  withdraw 
from,  tax-free,  to  pay  for  your  own  education  or  your  children's  education;  the 
biggest  increase  in  Pell  grants  in  two  decades;  a  million  total  study  work  slots  now 
and  doubling  aid  for  dislocated  workers.  When  you  put  all  this  together,  we  can 
really  say  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  we  have  opened  the  doors 
of  college  education  to  every  American  who  is  willing  to  work  for  it.  Money  will 
not  be  an  obstacle  again.  (Applause) 

There  is  still  a  lot  to  do.  First  of  all.  we  have  to  pass  every  year,  for  the  next  five 
years,  the  funds  necessary  to  make  good  on  the  budget  agreement.  Secondly,  we 
have  got  to  increase  the  quality  of  education  in  our  public  schools.  I  have  sought  to 
provide  more  options  to  parents  in  public  schools  through  public  school  choice  and 
allow  ing  teachers  to  organize  new  charter  schools  within  public  school  districts.  But 
I  also  know  we  need  national  standards.  Every  other  major  economy  in  the  world 
educates  its  children  according  to  national  academic  standards.  And  I  have  called 
for  national  standards  and  voluntary  national  exams  to  begin  with  fourth-grade 
reading  and  eighth-grade  math  to  see  how  our  children  are  doing — voluntary  exams 
developed  not  by  politicians,  but  by  a  nonpolitical  board;  not  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  but  financially  supported  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

There  are  those  who  say  no  to  this,  no  to  standards,  no  to  the  idea  that  we  ought 
to  have  accountability.  Some  of  them,  frankly,  don't  believe  all  our  children  can 
learn.  Some  of  them  see  some  dark  plot  to  take  over  local  schools.  All  I  see  is 
reading  is  the  same  in  Minnesota  as  it  is  in  Maine,  and  mathematics  is  the  same  in 
Washington  as  it  is  in  Florida.  And  our  children  had  better  know  it  if  they  expect 
to  compete  in  the  world  of  the  21st  century.  (Applause) 

There  are  also  those  in  the  Congress  who  say  no  to  every  effort  we  make  to 
expand  educational  opportunity,  those  who  failed  to  close  the  Department  of 
Education  but  would  still  like  to  cut  it  down,  those  who  still  would  reduce  our 
commitment  to  scholarships  and  grants  and  shut  down  completely  innovative 
initiatives  like  "America  Reads"  even  though  we  know — we  know  that  40  percent 
of  our  third  graders  still  cannot  read  independently  on  their  own.  We  know  that, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  back  up.  We  need  to  bear  down.  So  I  need  to  ask  your  help 
again  on  education  in  the  tough  days  ahead.  With  your  help,  we  can  open  up 
opportunity,  build  up  education  and  shake  up  the  status  quo  crowd  that  fights  every 
effort  we  make  to  lift  up  our  children. 

We  are  making  progress  in  this  country  in  education.  The  teachers  of  this 
country  are  doing  a  better  job.  the  principals  are  doing  a  better  job,  parents  are 
steadily  getting  more  involved.  We  are  learning  how  to  come  to  grips  with  all  the 


social  problems  that  our  kids  bring  to  school.  This  year  on  international  exams — 
a  representative  sample  of  our  children  by  race,  by  region,  by  income — for  the  first 
time,  the  fourth  graders  scored  above  the  global  average  in  mathematics  and 
science.  So  I  know  all  children  can  learn,  and  I  know  we've  got  people  who  can 
do  the  job.  We  just  have  to  support  them  and  bear  down  and  do  more  of  the  kinds 
of  things  that  we  know  will  work. 

Al  Shanker.  for  his  whole  adult  life,  advocated  national  standards  and  mean- 
ingful measures  and  then  all  the  efforts  necessary  to  give  every  kid  in  this  country 
a  chance  to  learn.  And  I  am  not  going  to  back  away  from  this,  if  it  takes  me  every 
last  minute  of  the  next  three  years  and  however  many  months  and  days  I've  got 
left.  And  you  ought  to  be  there,  too,  because  there's  nothing  more  important  for 
the  future  of  this  country  than  giving  our  kids  a  decent  education.  (Applause) 

Investing  in  our  people  also  means  protecting  the  rights  of  workers,  to  demand 
their  rights.  Over  the  past  four  years,  we've  defeated  callous  attempts  to  repeal 
prevailing  wage  laws,  to  bring  back  company  unions,  to  weaken  occupational 
safety  laws.  We  cracked  down  on  sweatshops  and  fought  to  protect  your  pension 
funds  and  make  pensions  more  portable.  I  have  vetoed  every  piece  of  anti-labor 
legislation  that  has  crossed  my  desk,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  (Standing  ovation) 

A  lot  of  the  people  pushing  these  bills  have  missed  the  main  point.  The  key  to 
success  in  tomorrow's  economy  is  people,  and  you  cannot  move  into  the  21st 
century  by  restoring  the  labor  policies  of  the  19th  century.  I  will  oppose  it,  you 
will  oppose  it:  and  we  will  prevail.  (Applause)  In  that  context,  let  me  just  say  one 
more  word  about  the  UPS  strike.  I,  and  indeed  my  entire  administration,  believe 
deeply  in  the  collective  bargaining  process.  In  the  UPS  strike,  collective  bargaining 
worked.  UPS  and  the  Teamsters  reached  a  historic  settlement  that  recognizes  that 
companies  have  to  invest  in  their  workers  in  order  to  be  competitive  in  the  21st 
century.  I  did  the  right  thing  to  let  the  process  work.  The  parties  got  together,  they 
worked  through  it  and  we  got  a  good  result.  (Standing  ovation)  Thank  you. 

Investing  in  people  also  means  expanding  access  to  health  care,  quality  health 
care.  The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  law  that  you  worked  so  hard  for.  the  very 
first  bill  I  signed  as  president,  ensures  that  millions  of  people  don't  have  to  choose 
between  being  good  parents  and  good  workers.  I  still  hear  from  citizens  as  I  travel 
across  the  country  and  just  stop  at  airports  or  in  crowds  in  communities  and  shake 
hands:  people  still  come  up  to  me  and  say,  "That  law  changed  my  life,  saved  my 
family,  has  meant  more  to  me  than  anything  the  government's  done  in  my  life."  It 
is  a  good  thing,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  support  of  it.  (Applause) 

The  Kennedy-Kassebaum  law  helps  millions  to  cover  their  health  care  if  they 
take  a  new  job  or  if  someone  in  their  family  gets  sick.  The  new  balanced  budget 
spends  $24  billion  to  expand  health  care  to  5  million  of  the  most  vulnerable 
Americans.  5  million  children,  almost  all  in  working  families,  without  health 
insurance.  That  is  the  largest  investment  in  health  care  since  the  creation  of 
Medicaid  in  1965.  Never,  never  would  this  have  happened  unless  you  had  helped 
me  wage  the  fight  we  waged  and  lost  to  give  health  insurance  to  every  American 
family  that  doesn't  have  it.  And  sometimes  you  have  to  lose  a  battle.  I'm  glad  we 
fought  for  it.  I 'm  proud  that  you  helped  me  and  those  kids  are  going  to  get  insurance 
because  of  the  issues  we  raised  in  1994.  (Applause) 
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Finally,  I  ask  for  your  support  to  help  me  pass  sweeping  legislation  to  keep 
tobacco,  our  number  one  health  problem,  out  of  the  hands  of  our  children.  The 
health  of  our  children  is  my  bottom  line,  and  I  believe  it  should  be  the  bottom  line 
of  the  tobacco  industry  as  well. 

The  final  component  of  our  three-part  economic  strategy,  one  that  is  just  as 
essential  for  the  future  growth  and  the  future  wage  growth  of  our  economy,  is  our 
continuing  work  to  open  new  markets  and  give  American  workers  a  fair  break.  I 
know  we  don't  see  eye  to  eye  on  Fast  Track,  but  I  think  I  owe  it  to  you  to  tell  you 
exactly  why  I  feel  so  passionately  about  it.  And  I  think  I've  earned  the  right  to  be 
heard  on  it.  (Applause)  Fast  Track  authority  is  a  tool  that  has  been  given  by 
Democratic  Congresses  to  Republican  presidents  and  presidents — indeed,  of  both 
parties — for  more  than  20  years  now.  It  simply  says  that  if  the  president  or  his 
representative,  his  trade  representative,  negotiates  a  trade  agreement,  then  the 
Congress  has  to  vote  on  it  if  it  rises  to  the  level  of  comprehensive  agreement  but 
must  vote  it  up  or  down  so  that  the  other  country  does  not  believe  it  is  having  to 
negotiate  with  535  people  in  addition  to  the  person  with  whom  they  negotiated. 

We  cannot  create  enough  good  jobs  and  increase  wages  if  we  don't  expand 
trade.There's  a  simple  reason  why.  Indeed,  about  a  third  of  the  economic  growth 
that  has  produced  1 3  million  new  jobs  over  the  pastfour-and-a-half  years  has  come 
from  selling  more  American  products  overseas.  Here's  why:  We  have  4  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  and  we  enjoy  22  percent  of  the  world's  wealth.  But  if 
we  want  to  keep  the  22  percent  of  the  wealth  we  have  as  4  percent  of  the  world's 
people,  we  have  to  sell  something  to  the  other  96  percent.  And  this  did  not  happen 
by  accident.  There  are  over  220  trade  agreements  signed  in  the  first  four  years  of 
this  administration.  In  the  over  20  agreements  signed  with  Japan  and  those  areas, 
our  exports  went  up  by  over  80  percent. 

The  information  technology  agreement  that  we  just  signed  worldwide,  covering 
90  percent  of  information  technology  services  in  the  world  under  residual  Fast 
Track  authority  that  covered  that  area,  amounts  to  a  $5  billion  tax  or  tariff  cut  on 
American  products,  high-value-added  products,  many  of  which  are  made  by  union 
workers. 

Now.  in  the  next  15  years,  the  developing  countries  in  Latin  America  and  Asia 
will  grow  three  times  as  fast  as  the  United  States.  Europe  and  Japan.  As  I  told  the 
United  Nations  a  couple  of  days  ago,  early  in  the  next  century,  about  20  nations 
comprising  half  of  the  world's  people  will  move  from  the  ranks  of  low-income 
nations  to  middle-income  nations.  They  are  going  to  grow  in  a  world  economy. 
We  are  going  to  participate  in  that  growth,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  The  more 
fair  trade  deals  we  have  to  allow  us  entry  into  their  markets  where  we've  been  at 
a  significant  disadvantage  for  too  long,  the  more  we  will  participate.  You  know 
that  our  own  markets  are  among  the  most  open  in  the  world.  We  were  able  to  get 
220  trade  agreements  in  the  first  four  years  because  we  made  people  know  that  if 
they  wanted  access  to  our  open  markets,  they  were  going  to  have  to  open  theirs. 
We  have  to  insist  upon  this  treatment.  If  we  don't  act  and  we  don't  lead,  nobody 
else  will  level  the  playing  field  for  us.  Indeed,  our  competitors  in  the  other  wealthy 
countries,  in  Europe  and  Japan,  would  just  as  soon  we  not  make  these  trade 
agreements.  They  can  make  them  because  they  read  the  same  predictions  we  do. 
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They  know  that  their  economies  are  only  going  to  grow  a  third  as  fast  as  the  ones 
in  Latin  America  and  Asia  as  well.  And  they  are  looking  for  some  way  to  protect 
their  workers  and  their  long-term  economic  security.  We  can  compete  if  given  a 
fair  chance. 

Last  year,  I  had  a  chance  to  visit  the  Jeep  Cherokee  plant  in  Toledo,  a  UAW 
plant  producing  tens  of  thousands  of  right-wheel  drive  jeeps  for  export  to  Japan 
and  other  markets  we  fought  hard  to  open  up  for  them.  They  have  700  new  jobs 
at  that  plant — and  I  think  it's  the  oldest  auto  plant  in  the  United  States  of  America 
still  operating.The  global  economy  is  working  for  them.  I  am  determined  to  see 
that  it  works  for  everyone. 

Should  we  ask  other  people  to  adhere  to  global  standards  on  the  environment? 
Of  course  we  should.  I  think  you  can  make  a  strong  case  that  no  administration 
has  done  more  to  preserve  and  protect  the  environment  against  onslaughts  than 
ours  has.  Should  we  acknowledge  that  global  trade  can  pull  the  rug  out  from  some 
of  our  people?  Of  course  it  could.  At  every  period  of  economic  change  in  our 
country's  history,  that  has  happened  to  people.  The  difference  is  that  we  have  to 
be  committed  to  give  more  aid  to  do  more  for  people  who  are  suffering,  who  are 
displaced — because  nobody  should  be  left  behind  in  the  global  economy,  nobody. 
That*s  why  we  doubled  funding  for  displaced  workers.  That's  why  I  know  we  have 
to  do  more.  We  don't  have  to  leave  people  behind.  Everybody  should  have  the 
right  to  keep  a  good  job  and  to  go  into  tomorrow.  But  we  can  only  do  that  with  a 
growing  population,  if  we  continue  to  grow  the  economy.  So  the  trick  is  to  get  the 
right  economic  growth  package,  to  create  the  right  mix  of  new  jobs,  to  try  to  make 
sure  always  more  than  half  of  your  new  jobs  are  paying  above-average  wage  and 
not  leave  people  behind.  It's  not  easy  to  do.  But  this  administration  is  committed 
to  doing  it.  and  I  think  we  have  demonstrated  that  commitment  time  and  again. 

We  also  have  to  recognize  that  the  global  economy  is  on  a  fast  track.  It  is 
changing  amazingly.  For  example,  every  month — every  month — millions  and 
millions  of  new  contacts  are  made  on  the  Internet — every  single  month.  It's 
exploding  like  nothing  ever  has,  creating  all  kinds  of  networks  of  commerce  and 
bringing  people  close  together  in  new  and  unusual  ways.  We  have  to  figure  out 
how  to  make  this  work  for  us.  If  it  doesn't  work  for  us,  it  will  work  against  us. 

I  believe  leaving  our  trade  relations  on  hold  with  the  fastest-growing  economies 
in  the  world  will  not  create  a  single  job  in  America,  and  it  certainly  won't  raise 
environmental  standards  or  labor  standards  in  other  countries.  This  year,  this  year 
alone  so  far.  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  America's  trade  has  come  from  Canada 
to  the  southern  tip  of  South  America — our  neighbors,  two-thirds.  We  could  do 
better.  This  year,  leaders  from  Europe  have  gone  to  South  America  to  tell  them 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  cares  about  their  markets  or  the  cooperation  and 
leadership  that  goes  along  with  working  with  them.  They  say  that  their  future 
should  be  with  Europe,  and  they  should  organize  to  give  Europe  considerations 
and  breaks  in  opening  their  markets  and  leave  us  out. 

Now  think  about  it.  Think  about  Chile  or  Brazil  or  Argentina.  Their  markets 
are  more  closed  to  us  than  ours  are  to  them.  We  still  are  selling  more  just  because 
they're  growing  so  much.  But  we  know  they'll  grow  a  lot  more  over  the  next  10 
to  20  years.  They  now  need  things  that  we  sell  and  things  that  your  people  produce 
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better  than  any  other  group  of  people  in  the  world.  This  is  not  about  NAFTA  or 
factories  moving  there  to  sell  back  to  here.  I  think  all  of  us  agree  it  is  highly  unlikely 
anyone  will  move  a  factory  to  Chile  to  sell  back  to  here.  This  is  about  how  we  can 
best  seize  our  opportunities  in  the  economy  that  is  emerging — and  how  4  percent 
of  the  world's  people  can  continue  to  maintain  20  to  22  percent  of  the  world's 
wealth  and  continue  to  grow  the  economy  so  incomes  can  rise  and  new  jobs  can 
be  created. 

Now  I  know  this  is  a  difficult  debate,  and  I  know  we  disagree  about  it.  But  the 
debate  over  fair  trade  and  Fast  Track  should  itself  be  fair.  It  should  also  be  open  and 
honest.  I  have  personally  sat  alone  in  the  White  House  and  listened  to  talk  shows  where 
your  representatives  were  on  the  shows  because  I  wanted  to  hear  the  arguments  and 
hear  the  concerns  and  know  the  dungs  that  you  want.  And  you  know  we  have  had  an 
exhaustive  number  of  meetings  between  the  administration  and  leaders  of  the  labor 
movement.  We  ought  to  have  an  open,  fair  and  honest  debate.  We  are  trying  to  move 
as  much  as  we  can  on  a  lot  of  the  concerns  that  you  have  raised.  But  I  also  want  to  say 
that  I  think  we  share  tot)  many  values  and  priorities  to  let  this  disagreement  damage 
our  partnership.  You  just  think  of  all  the  things  that  I*ve  reeled  off  that  we've  done 
together  and  all  the  things  we've  stood  against  in  the  last  five  years. 

I  have  worked  to  make  this  economy  work  for  middle-class  Americans.  I  care 
about  making  sure  everybody  has  a  chance  and  making  sure  nobody  is  left  behind. 
But  I  can't  build  a  better  future  without  the  tools  to  do  the  job.  and  America  can't 
lead  if  it's  bringing  up  the  rear.  At  the  moment  of  our  greatest  economic  success 
in  an  entire  generation,  we  shouldn't  be  reluctant  about  the  future.  We  ought  to 
seize  it  and  shape  it. 

And  I  think  I  also  have  to  say  to  you  that  there  are  a  lot  of  good  members  of 
Congress  who  agree  with  me  about  our  trade  policy,  who  also  stood  for  the 
minimum  wage.  They  agree  with  me  about  our  trade  policy,  but  they  fought  to 
provide  health  care  for  five  million  more  kids.  They  support  open  trade,  but  they 
also  fought  to  protect  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  education  and  the  environment 
and  to  open  the  doors  of  college  to  all  Americans.  And  when  the  majority  in 
Congress  wanted  to  do  so,  they  stood  against  them  and  fought  with  you  against 
the  Contract  on  America.  They  fought  with  you  against  attempts  to  repeal  the 
prevailing  wage  laws  to  weaken  unions  and  workplace  health  and  safety  laws.  They 
did  so  in  the  face  of  intense  pressure.  They  have  fought  for  you  and  for  all  working 
people,  and  they  deserve  our  support.  If  they  were  to  lose  their  positions  because 
they  stood  up  for  what  they  believed  was  right  for  America's  future,  who  would 
replace  them?  And  how  much  harder  would  it  be  to  get  the  necessary  votes  in 
Congress  to  back  the  president  when  he  stands  by  you  against  the  majority? 

America  is  far  better  off  when  the  friends  of  working  people  stand  together 
without  letting  one  issue  trump  all  the  others.  Friends  and  allies  don't  participate 
in  the  politics  of  abandonment.  They  band  together,  disagreeing  when  they  must 
but  banding  together. 

I  pledge  to  do  that,  and  I  hope  you  will.  too.  We've  got  a  lot  to  do:  in  education; 
in  making  sure  Medicare  and  Social  Security  are  there  for  the  next  generation  of 
parents;  in  bridging  the  divide  of  race  and  all  the  differences  that  are  now  taking 
place  in  this  country.  That's  an  area  where  you  have  always  been  out  front.  And  I 
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want  to  close  with  that,  because  you  can  help — perhaps  more  than  almost  any  other 
group  in  America — to  bridge  the  divides  and  to  preserve  the  bonds  of  community. 
When  I  leave  you.  I'm  going  home  to  Arkansas.  And  tomorrow,  I  will  try  to  focus 
our  nation  on  a  haunting,  but  hopeful,  moment  in  our  country's  struggle  to  make 
America,  the  nation,  live  up  to  America  the  idea;  a  day  40  years  ago  when  nine 
brave  African  American  boys  and  girls,  shielded  from  a  hateful  crowd  by  United 
States  Army  paratroopers,  walked  through  the  doors  of  Little  Rock  Central  High 
School  for  the  first  time.  I  will  honor  the  courage  and  vision  of  those  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  prize  of  equal  educational  opportunity  without  regard  to  race. 

There  are  still  a  lot  of  doors  we  have  to  open.  There  are  still  some  doors  we  have 
to  open  wider.  Now.  unfortunately,  there  are  some  doors  we  have  to  work  hard  to 
keep  from  being  shut  again.  There's  also  a  new  reality  we're  all  going  to  have  to 
come  to  grips  with  that  very  few  Americans  have  thought  about.  It  will  change  the 
workplace.  It  will  change  communities.  It  will  change  the  way  we  do  our  business 
as  citizens.  That  reality  is  that  we  are  not  simply  a  black/white  nation.  We  are  not 
simply  a  black/Hispanic/Native  American/white  nation.  Instead,  we  are  a  nation 
now  of  nearly  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  with  greater  diversity  in  how  we  work 
and  live  together  and  greater  integration  in  how  we  work  and  live  together,  than 
virtually  any  other  democracy  on  earth.  And  within  the  ranks  of  Caucasians  and 
blacks  and  Latinos  and  Asians,  there  is  increasing  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity. 

As  we  become  the  most  diverse  democracy  on  earth — and  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  we  are  becoming  that — today,  only  Hawaii  has  no  majority  race.  Within  a  decade, 
probably  within  four  or  five  years.  California,  our  largest  state  with  13  percent  of  our 
population,  will  have  no  majority  race.  And  sometime  before  the  next  century  is  half 
done,  America  will  have  no  majority  race.  Are  we  going  to  embrace  this?  Are  we  going 
to  say  that  we  celebrate  our  diversity,  but  we're  united  by  something  more  important? 
Or  are  we  going  to  let  it  get  away  from  us  and  drift  off  into  little  enclaves  and  weaken 
our  country  and  our  future  and  our  children's  future?  You're  in  a  unique  position  to 
help.  (Applause)  Labor  has  a  tradition  here,  established  by  visionaries  like  A.  Philip 
Randolph  and  Walter  Reuther.  Labor  has  helped  generations  of  African  Americans 
and  new  immigrants  to  gain  dignity  and  respect.  Your  members  reached  across  racial 
and  ethnic  lines  to  fight  for  a  common  future  and  personal  dignity.  Few  institutions  in 
America  can  claim  anything  like  the  record  of  the  labor  movement  in  fighting  for  equal 
opportunity.  (Applause)  It  was  for  that  reason  and  for  her  own  merit  that  I  appointed 
your  Executive  Vice  President,  Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  a  member  of  my  Race 
Advisory  Commission.  She  has  seen  discrimination  firsthand.  (Applause)  She  knows 
discrimination  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  she  is  determined  to  see  that  it  has  no  place 
in  our  future.  I  am  grateful  for  her  help,  and  I  ask  you  for  yours. 

A  century  ago.  the  working  men  and  women  of  labor  imagined  an  America 
where  older  people  had  health  security,  where  African  Americans  enjoyed  equal 
protection  under  the  law,  where  working  people  had  the  right  to  organize  and  fight 
for  a  better  life.  Because  they  imagined  it  and  because  they  worked  for  it.  it's  the 
America  we're  living  in  today. 

Now  it  is  up  to  us  to  imagine  the  America  of  the  21st  century.  And  on  every  issue 
I  discussed  today,  that  is  all  I  ask  you  to  do.  Imagine  it — based  on  what  we  now 
know — imagine  an  America  in  which  every  child  has  a  world-class  education;  in  which 
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every  family  can  fairly  balance  the  demands  of  work  and  child-rearing;  in  which 
we  lift  living  standards  here  and  around  the  world;  in  which  we  learn  to  grow  our 
economy  and  preserve  the  common  environment  wliich  is  our  home:  in  which  our 
oldest  values  of  opportunity,  responsibility  and  community  guide  us  into  a  new 
time  of  greatest  opportunity.  As  American  working  men  and  women  have  shown 
time  and  time  again,  if  we  imagine  it  and  we  work  at  it.  we  will  build  it — an 
America  for  our  children,  always  eager  for  tomorrow. 

You  have  brought  new  energy  to  the  labor  movement.  You  have  brought  new 
energy  to  America.  Let  us  work  to  build  that  into  a  future  we  can  be  proud  of. 
Thank  you  and  God  bless  you.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Would  the  delegates  please  come  to  order. 

The  AFL-CIO's  new  Center  on  Working  Capital  is  one  of  our  most  significant 
initiatives.  We  will  hear  a  report  by  Secretary  -Treasurer  Trumka.  who  has  provided 
important  leadership  on  developing  the  program. 

First  we  will  see  this  video,  which  puts  a  human  face  on  the  insecurity  eating 
away  at  American  families  who  work  hard  and  try  to  save  for  a  secure  retirement 
but  are  frustrated  by  the  stagnating  wages,  a  weakened  Social  Security  trust  fund 
and  money  managers  who  turn  around  and  invest  their  retirement  funds  in  the  very 
corporations  that  outsource  and  relocate  and  even  break  unions.  Let 's  see  the  video. 

...The  "Working  Capital"  video  presentation  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 

REPORT  ON  AFL-CIO  CENTER  FOR  WORKING  CAPITAL 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Brothers  and  sisters, 
the  people  you  just  saw  in  that  video  aren't  actors  or  actresses;  they're  real,  live 
American  workers.  And  the  web  they're  caught  up  in  isn't  a  television  soap  opera; 
it's  a  real -life  drama. 

Wages  have  stagnated  so  workers  don't  have  enough  money  to  pay  their 
monthly  bills,  much  less  save  for  retirement.  And  wages  have  gone  down. 
Additional  strains  have  been  placed  on  our  Social  Security  funds.  And  because  our 
unions  are  not  as  strong  as  they  once  were,  employers  have  been  cutting  back  or 
eliminating  private  pension  plans. 

Suddenly,  all  three  pillar  s  of  our  retirement  security  system  are  shaky:  savings, 
Social  Security  and  private  pension  benefits.  But  this  strange  story  doesn't  stop 
there.  Workers'  savings,  which  have  been  invested  in  pension  funds  down  through 
the  years  are,  in  turn,  being  invested  in  companies  that  destroy  working  families 
and  communities  by  downsizing,  outsourcing  and  relocating,  and  in  companies 
that  actually  use  our  money  to  break  unions  and  union  organizing  campaigns. 

And  finally,  many  of  the  companies  our  money  supports  and  many  of  the 
consultants  who  manage  our  money  are  supporting  legislation  that  works  to  the 
detriment  of  workers — such  as  privatization  and  the  eventual  destruction  of  Social 
Security,  which  brings  this  ugly  scenario  full  circle. 

It  seems  simple  to  me;  our  money  should  be  working  for  working  families,  not 
against  us.  Brothers  and  sisters,  workers'  pension  funds  in  the  private  and  public- 
sectors  have  grown  so  immense  that  they  can  no  longer  be  left  to  the  sole  discretion 
of  a  powerful  and  small  group  of  Wall  Street  investors.  Pension  funds  now  own 
30  percent  of  all  financial  assets  in  our  country  and  a  quarter  of  the  stock  of  publicly 
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traded  U.S.  corporations. 

Tart-Hartley  pension  funds  have  $300  billion  in  assets,  and  public  employee  funds 
control  over  $1.7  trillion.  Employer-sponsored  pension  plans,  many  of  which  are 
collectively  bargained,  have  an  additional  $3  trillion  in  assets,  and  at  least  one  out  of 
every  10  workers  is  an  employee  stockholder  in  their  company  through  ESOPs. 
401  (k)s  and  company  stock  purchase  plans.  And  a  growing  number  of  Americans, 
including  many  union  members,  are  entrusting  their  savings  to  the  mutual  funds 
industry.  We  hold  huge  assets,  and  we  want  those  assets  to  work  for  us,  but  Wall  Street 
tells  us  it  shouldn't  matter  how  our  money  is  invested  just  as  long  as  we  get  a  good 
return.  According  to  Wall  Street,  it  doesn't  matter  if  we  invest  in  companies  that  make 
their  profits  through  downsizing,  financial  speculation  or  exporting  jobs  rather  than  by 
making  profit  by  steady  economic  growth  and  investing  in  workers.  Traditional  money 
managers  would  have  us  believe  that  the  way  our  assets  are  invested  is  of  no  concern 
to  us  as  long  as  we  get  that  return.  But  we  know  better.  The  capital  markets  are  not 
perfect,  and  the  way  our  money  is  invested  has  real-world  consequences  well  beyond 
the  quarterly  financial  report.  Wall  Street  has  historically  fought  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  working  people  to  take  control  of  our  money.  They've  succeeded  in  convincing 
us  that,  to  the  extent  we  participate  in  the  capital  markets  as  investors,  we  have  to  accept 
their  perspective  on  the  companies  that  we  invest  in.  They  tell  us  that  the  only  way  to 
make  money  as  shareholders  is  to  become  indifferent  to  the  need  of  workers  and  our 
communities.  Go  for  the  quick  buck,  they  tell  us,  and  let  the  future  simply  take  care  of 
itself.  And  nothing  illustrates  this  better  than  the  recent  Steelworkers'  strike  against 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh. 

Now,  we  know  that  some  of  the  managers  of  workers'  money  think  that  the 
best  way  to  make  money  is  to  take  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  workers.  But  they're 
usually  more  careful  than  to  do  it  publicly.  Yet  the  top  shareholder  of  Wheeling-Pitt 
stock,  Dewey  Square  Investors,  and  its  parent.  United  Asset  Management,  publicly 
encouraged  Wheeling-Pitt  to  break  the  Steelworkers  Union,  at  great  expense  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  company.  They  changed  their  tune  when  we  vigorously 
reminded  them  that  they  had  $10  billion  in  multiemployer  fund  assets  and  that  we 
didn't  think  making  war  on  Wheeling-Pitt's  employees  maximized  shareholder 
value.  How  did  we  succeed?  We  demanded  a  higher  standard  of  the  people  who 
manage  our  money.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  for  our  future,  we  must  have  a  program  for  taking  control 
of  our  money  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  members  and  not  to  subordinate  them 
to  the  narrow  interests  of  money  managers.  First,  we  must  restructure  our  basic 
relationship  with  our  financial  intermediaries.  It's  time  that  we  received  financial 
services  befitting  a  major-market  player.  Second,  we  must  exercise  more  meaning- 
ful oversight  over  the  management  of  the  companies  which  are  the  ultimate 
beneficiaries  of  our  investment  capital  and  make  it  clear  that  fund  managers  are  not 
fund  owners,  and  corporations  are  not  for  the  private  benefit  of  corporate  managers. 

Today,  as  part  of  that  plan,  we  are  launching  the  AFL-CIO  Center  for  Working 
Capital.  (Applause)  The  center's  mission  is  to  defend  workers'  retirement  assets 
and  articulate  a  worker's  view  of  shareholder  value.  It  will  clear  the  air  of 
mystification  that  benefits  Wall  Street  at  the  expense  of  our  members.  The  center 
will  create  a  program  for  trustee  education  and  support.  The  program  will  include 
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training  and  seminars,  an  online  website,  a  direct  telephone  support  service  for 
trustees  and  an  annual  conference.  It  will  publish  a  newsletter.  Working  Capital, 
which  will  be  available  to  pension  trustees  and  investment  practitioners.  The  center 
will  draw  upon  four  practitioner  advisory  panels  consisting  of  plan  consultants, 
investment  managers,  financial  consultants  and  legal  service  providers,  to  support 
the  activities  of  this  new  and  important  entity. 

By  establishing  the  Center  for  Working  Capital,  today's  unions  are  sending  a  long, 
long  overdue  message  to  every  investment  professional  and  every  board  of  directors 
who  ever  thought  that  our  members*  money  was  somehow  their  private  piggy  bank. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  have  the  strength  that  it  takes  to  forge  new  partnerships 
between  labor  and  capital,  partnerships  that  can  generate  superior  returns  and  good 
jobs.  We  have  the  strength  it  takes  to  guarantee  retirement  security  for  working 
Americans  far  into  the  next  century.  We  have  the  strength  it  takes  to  turn  our 
economy  toward  a  broadly  based  prosperity.  We  have  the  strength,  and  we  have  a 
new  message  for  all  the  money  managers  and  corporate  executives. 

Here's  our  message:  The  hard-earned  money  of  our  members  isn't  yours  to 
squander;  it  isn't  yours  to  gamble.  Our  message  is  that  it's  time  to  invest  in  jobs;  it's 
tune  to  invest  in  our  families;  it's  time  to  invest  in  our  future.  Our  message  is  that  just 
as  we  work  hard  for  our  money,  by  God.  we  are  going  to  make  sure  from  this  day  on 
that  our  money  works  just  as  hard  for  every  last  one  of  us.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Rich,  not  only  for  your  remarks  but  also 
for  the  leadership  and  your  great  work  on  this  important  project. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Vice  President  Mazur.  chairman  of  the  Program 
Resolutions  Subcommittee  on  the  Global  Economy,  to  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  THE  GLOBAL  ECONOMY 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JAY  MAZUR:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  subcommittee  met  and  reviewed  Resolution  No.  3.  A  New  Voice  for  Workers 
in  a  Changing  Global  Economy,  page  6  of  the  resolutions  book.  The  purpose  of 
this  resolution  is  to  initiate  a  series  of  federation  programs  that  will  allow  affiliates 
to  leverage  the  size  and  power  of  the  entire  labor  movement  in  dealing  with 
particular-  employers.  These  programs  will  provide  us  with  strategic  information 
and  the  coordination  of  resources  beyond  the  practical  reach  of  any  single  affiliate. 
They  will  enable  us  to  begin  to  match  the  complexity,  the  speed  and  the  global 
scope  that  the  modern  corporation  has  adopted  and  that  will  characterize  the 
economy  into  the  21st  century.  They  represent  an  extraordinary  initiative,  creative 
and  comprehensive,  to  build  union  power  and  truly  provide  a  voice  for  workers  in 
a  changing  global  economy. 

For  a  report  on  this  resolution,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  secretary  of  the 
committee.  Vice  President  Barry. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  3  A  New  Voice  for  Workers 

in  a  Changing  Global  Economy 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  BARRY:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Brothers  and 
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sisters,  this  resolution  recognizes  that  the  economy  is  changing  rapidly  and 
becoming  global,  and  the  unions  must  also  change  if  we  are  to  continue  serving 
our  historic  mission  of  improving  the  lives  of  working  families,  and  fighting  for 
economic  justice  in  the  workplace  and  the  community  and  social  justice  in  the 
nation  and  around  the  world. 

The  resolution  argues  that  when  corporations  globalize  then  operations  and 
adopt  aggressive,  low-road  competitive  strategies,  unions  must  expand  our  own 
capacity  to  organize,  bargain  and  campaign  in  a  global  economy.  We  must  engage 
employers  at  every  level,  from  the  workplace  to  the  boardroom  and  from  local 
communities  to  the  world  market. 

This  resolution  calls  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  lead,  assist  and  support  programs  for 
building  union  power  in  today's  global  economy  by  focusing  on  six  major  areas. 
First,  strategic  research  will  support  the  federation's  organizing  program  and  assist 
national  unions  in  developing  their  own  capacity  to  support  strategically  targeted 
organizing  and  campaigning  to  build  union  power.  Second,  the  AFL-CIO  will 
establish  a  Center  for  Working  Capital  to  help  organize  workers'  capital  so  our 
money  works  for  workers  and  their  unions  and  not  against  them.  The  center  will 
catalog  the  six  trillion  dollars  of  worker  assets  and  encourage  active  ownership  on 
the  part  of  worker  funds  to  support  high-road  competitive  strategies  among 
publicly  traded  corporations.  The  center  will  also  develop  investment  programs  to 
ensure  that  worker  capital  contributes  to  worker-friendly  economic  development. 
Third,  in  support  of  collective  bargaining,  the  AFL-CIO  will  monitor,  analyze  and 
report  on  major  collective  bargaining  trends  and  assist  national  unions  in  identify- 
ing and  dealing  with  strategic  threats  and  opportunities  in  bargaining  and  cam- 
paigning. Fourth,  we  will  establish  a  Center  for  Workplace  Democracy  to  support 
national  unions  and  initiatives  to  challenge  management  authority,  to  increase 
employment  and  enhance  worker  safety  and  satisfaction  while  building  stronger 
unions.  Fifth,  a  new  Common  Sense  Economics  education  program  will  help 
members  better  understand  their  place  in  today's  rapidly  changing  economy,  the 
real  causes  of  their  problems  at  work  and  the  importance  of  strong  unions  to  create 
better  workplaces  and  build  a  more  just  economy  in  the  world.  Sixth,  an  expanded 
focus  on  international  solidarity  will  help  build  and  support  strong,  independent 
unions  abroad  and  support  national  unions  in  developing  the  capital  to  more 
effectively  organize,  bargain  and  campaign  internationally.  The  traditional  values 
and  goals  of  the  American  labor  movement  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  when 
our  union  first  organized,  but  as  our  economy  changes,  so.  too,  must  our  strategies. 

MAZUR:  Before  I  entertain  a  motion  on  this  resolution,  I  would  like  you  to 
meet  someone,  someone  I  call  a  real  hero.  I  am  sure  many  of  you  are  aware  that 
the  apparel  industry  has  been  hit  particularly  hard  by  this  process  of  globalization. 
Over  the  past  25  years,  we  have  seen  hundreds  of  thousands  of  productive  jobs 
shifted  to  offshore  sites.  But  it  has  now  become  very  clear  to  us  and  many  unions 
in  this  hall  that  our  entire  economy,  and  not  just  a  few  isolated  industries,  is  held 
hostage  by  capital  that  cannot  see  beyond  quarterly  earnings  reports,  and  its  flag 
is  the  almighty  dollar. 

As  Vice  President  Barry  reported,  this  resolution  mandates  the  AFL-CIO  to 
take  six  specific  measures  to  help  shape  this  New  Voice  for  Workers  in  a  Changing 
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Global  Economy.  All  of  them  lire  strategic  initiatives  that  can  and  will  significantly 
strengthen  the  labor  movement.  The  person  I  am  about  to  introduce  is  proof, 
because  some  of  these  initiatives  are  already  underway  and  have  begun  to  yield 
their  first  fruit. 

Her  name  is  Marisol  Lopez.  She  is  the  president  of  a  union  that  represents  600 
workers  in  the  CAMOSA  apparel  plant  in  Guatemala  owned  by  Phillips  Van 
Heusen.  The  workers  at  this  plant  first  began  organizing  a  union  seven  years  ago. 
They  didn't  get  too  far.  To  attempt  to  organize  a  union  in  Guatemala  over  the  past 
30  years  has  been  literally  to  take  your  life  in  your  hands.  Of  the  80.000  workers  in 
the  maquila  sector  in  that  country,  there  were  exactly  zero  collective  bargaining 
agreements — zero.  So  you  can  imagine  what  the  right  to  organize  meant  in  practice. 

About  a  year  ago,  these  workers  said  they  wanted  to  try  again.  They  asked  us 
for  help.  The  AFL-CIO  Solidarity  Center  got  involved.  Our  International  Trade 
Secretariat  got  involved.  Solidarity,  religious  and  human  rights  groups  got 
involved.  And  the  campaign  was  coordinated  and  functioned  at  many  levels:  on 
the  ground,  in  government  agencies  here  and  in  Guatemala,  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  coiporate  boardrooms.  Two  months  ago,  on  Aug.  15,  the  CAMOSA  workers 
took  an  historic  step  forward.  They  became  the  first — the  first  of  the  80.000 
maquila  workers  in  Guatemala  to  ratify  and  work  under  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  (Applause)  Sisters  and  brothers,  one  of  the  new  voices  in  this  new 
changing  global  economy — it's  my  pleasure  to  present  Marisol  Lopez. 

Let  me  just  say.  translating  for  Marisol  is  the  assistant  director  of  the  Western 
States  Region  of  UNITE,  Christina  Vasquez.  (Applause) 

MARISOL  LOPEZ 
Guatemalan  Textile  Workers 

Thank  you.  President  Mazur.  My  name  is  Marisol  Lopez,  and  on  behalf  of  my 
union.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  following  organizations:  UNITE,  the  AFL-CIO. 
the  Textile  and  Garment  International  Trade  Secretariat.  Central  Labor  Federation 
in  Guatemala,  the  Guatemala  Labor  Education  Project  and  all  other  unions  and 
organizations  that  made  our  struggle  their  own — and  for  the  letters  of  solidarity, 
photos,  international  press  releases  to  apply  pressure  to  Phillips  Van  Heusen.  This 
support  helped  us  to  achieve  our  first-ever  union  contract  with  better  wages  and 
better  working  conditions.  Now  they  listen  to  us;  they  respect  us.  Now  we  have  a 
voice  and  a  vote  in  our  workplace,  even  though  the  majority  of  us  are  90  percent 
women.  (Applause)  We  understand  that  solidarity  is  not  charity.  It  is  a  two-way 
street.  It  is  like  an  expressway.  We  cannot  stop  because  to  stop  is  to  go  backwards, 
and  we  will  not  go  backwards.  (Applause)  I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  return  in  a 
few  years  to  inform  you  of  our  progress  with  the  other  80.(X)0  maquiladora  workers 
that  today  still  face  the  challenge  of  organizing.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

MAZUR:  Let's  hear  it  for  Marisol  Lopez,  a  real  hero.  (Applause) 

I  will  now  entertain  a  motion  on  the  program  Resolution  No.  3. 

Vice  President  Barry. 

Thank  you,  Vice  President.  He's  moved  it.  Do  I  hear  a  second? 
...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 
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MAZUR:  The  subcommittee  on  the  resolution  recommends  adoption  of  No. 
3,  and  I  so  move  as  well.  The  motion  has  been  seconded,  so  let  me  open  the  floor 
for  some  discussion. 

Is  Vice  President  Lucy  here?  Vice  President  Lucy  on  the  motion. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  LUCY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Jay.  As  Secre- 
tary Trumka  pointed  out,  the  American  labor  movement  is  on  the  verge  of 
restructuring  the  process  for  the  use  of  its  capital.  Workers*  pension  money  should 
have  a  higher  calling  than  just  earning  more  money.  Our  pension  funds  should  be 
used  for  us,  not  against  us. 

When  capital  is  organized  around  a  worker  vision,  it  makes  a  difference  in  the 
lives  of  workers,  their  families  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  If  there 
ever  was  a  demonstration  of  the  value  and  the  strength  of  capital,  we  can  simply 
look  to  the  free  South  Africa  as  a  representative  of  the  fact  that  capital  can  change 
the  minds  of  capitalists.  In  the  1980s,  organized  money  made  a  difference  in  that 
struggle.  In  the  1990s,  organized  money  invested  the  right  way  can  create  and 
support  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  for  union  members  all  across  this  nation  of  ours. 

In  addition  to  investment,  the  ownership  of  organized  capital,  the  shareholders" 
rights  associated  with  our  capital  have  been  effectively  confronting  corporations 
through  shareholder  resolutions  and  challenges  at  annual  shareholder  meetings. 
Public  employees  and  multiemployer  pension  plans  have  been  challenging  man- 
agement's self-enrichment  schemes  at  publicly  traded  corporations  all  across 
America. 

There  is  something  morally  wrong  and  philosophically  indefensible  when 
corporate  executives  earn  150  times  the  salary  of  average  workers  who  produce 
the  goods  and  services  and  the  profits.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people  and 
corporate  shareholders  believe  it  is  fundamentally  unfair  that  executive  officers 
give  themselves  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  severance  packages,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  stock  options  and  golden  parachutes  and  lay  off  hardwork- 
ing American  workers  by  the  thousands,  destroying  families  and  communities 
without  a  second  thought. 

We  are  seeing  clear  signs  of  their  irritation  and  objection  to  this  process.  Five 
years  ago.  shareholder  resolutions  of  worker  pension  funds  were  receiving  just  5 
and  10  percent  of  the  vote  at  annual  shareholder  meetings.  Today,  union  funds 
have  become  effective  in  forming  shareholder  coalitions  to  challenge  mismanage- 
ment. Union  fund  shareholder  proposals  are  now  getting  percentages  of  40-plus 
percent  of  the  vote.  Many  resolutions  are  passing  with  majority  votes. 

Our  shareholder  initiatives  and  our  corporate  governance  challenges  have 
reached  a  scale  and  a  level  of  sophistication  that  would  benefit  from  coordinated 
resources  and  planning  that  could  be  provided  by  the  Center  for  Working  Capital. 
Worker  capital  should  be  organized  and  in  step  with  the  new  initiatives  coming 
from  this  convention.  The  AFL-CIO  Center  for  Working  Capital  can  be  an 
important  resource  for  pension  funds  that  can  be  effective  shareholder  advocates. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  (Applause) 

MAZUR:  Thank  you.  Bill.  The  delegate  at  mike  1,  please  identify  yourself. 

NAT  LaCOUR.  AFT:  Fellow  delegates.  I  rise  to  support  and  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution.  We  have  a  long  tradition  in  the  labor  movement  that  goods 
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produced  by  unionized  workers  and  services  rendered  by  unionized  workers  are 
of  a  high  quality.  Unions  recognize  that  workers  want  much  more  today;  they  want 
control  over  the  products  that  they  produce  and  the  services  that  they  render. 

I  know  that,  in  the  teacher  movement,  we  have  worked  in  the  last  decade  to 
make  sure  that  teachers  are  empowered,  that  we  have  a  greater  voice  in  determining 
what  we  do  as  educators.  And  throughout  the  labor  movement,  workers  are 
demanding  from  management  that  they  have  a  voice  in  shaping  the  decisions  that 
ultimately  determine  the  quality  of  the  products  that  they  make  and  the  services 
they  render. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  great  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  urge  this  body  to  adopt  this 
resolution.  Thank  you. 

MAZUR:  Thanks.  Nat.  The  Chair  recognizes  Tom  Buffenbarger,  president  of 
the  IAM. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  TOM  BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
International  Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers  represents  more 
multinational  companies  than  any  other  union  in  the  world.  Working  for  the 
nation's  leading  exporters,  our  members  make  General  Electric  jet  engines,  Boeing 
aircraft  and  military  equipment,  Pratt  and  Whitney  engines  and  Lockheed  defense 
projects.  We  make  the  parts,  the  wings,  the  turbine  blades  and  the  fuselages  and 
the  avionics  that  go  into  the  airplanes  that  cany  millions  of  passengers  around  the 
world  safely  every  day. 

This  said,  let  me  get  one  thing  straight.  American  workers  are  not  isolationists. 
We  know  the  global  economy  is  here  to  stay.  But  our  greatest  challenge  is  to  teach 
each  and  every  multinational  corporation  that  if  you  export  our  high-quality 
products,  then  export  the  union  values  that  went  into  making  them  the  best  products 
in  the  world.  (Applause)  Recognize  and  adopt  one  of  the  most  fundamental  rights, 
the  right  to  organize. 

Mr.  CEO,  if  you  want  government  handouts  in  the  form  of  export/import  bank 
loans  and  overseas  private  investment  corporation  insurance,  if  you  want  to 
promote  military  sales  and  technology  transfers  and  you  want  to  promote  other 
forms  of  trade  abroad,  well,  then,  promote  tins —  the  right  to  organize  in  Seattle 
and  Singapore:  the  right  to  organize  in  Indiana  and  Indonesia:  the  right  to  organize 
in  Boston  and  Beijing;  in  Mexico;  in  Chile;  in  South  Africa  and  South  Korea.  The 
AFL-CIO.  the  IAM  and  all  our  unions  must  lead  the  charge  worldwide.  When  it 
comes  to  NAFTA,  the  World  Trade  Organization,  the  United  Nations  and  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  when  it  comes  to  everywhere  and  every  place, 
workers  all  over  the  world  must  have  the  right  to  organize.  Brother  Chairman,  the 
IAM  rises  in  support  of  this  resolution.  (Applause) 

MAZUR:  Thanks,  Tom.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  4.  Identify 
yourself,  please. 

BILL  BOARMAN,  CWA:  Thank  you.  Jay.  for  the  recognition.  I  also  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  CWA/ITU  negotiated  pension  plan,  which  has  assets  in  excess  of 
$1.1  billion.  Now,  as  much  money  as  that  is,  that  pales  in  significance  to  many  of 
the  other  funds  that  some  of  you  in  this  room  control.  In  fact.  I  think  there's 
probably  50  funds  that  are  larger  than  this. 

I  say  this  because  it  points  out  the  kind  of  wealth  and  opportunity  that  we  have  to 
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use  to  empower  our  workers.  This  idea  of  empowering  workers  is  not  a  new  idea. 
It's  probably  one  that's  been  around  for  at  least  20  years.  I*ve  been  coming  to  these 
conventions  for  20  years  as  a  delegate,  and  I*ve  been  listening  to  reports  about  this 
for  at  least  that  long.  But  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  really  believe  in  my  heart  that 
something  is  going  to  happen.  I*d  like  to  commend  the  leadership  of  the  AFL-CIO  and 
especially  Secretary-Treasurer  Trumka  for  his  leadership  in  thus  area. 

I  attended  a  meeting  that  was  held  on  Friday  to  kick  off  this  capital  strategies 
program  with  pension  plans.  And  I'm  here  to  report  to  you  that  this  was  an 
extraordinary  meeting.  There  were  at  least  1 50  or  1 60  trustees  from  the  very  largest 
Taft-Hartley  pension  funds  that  were  in  attendance,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
public  funds  that  were  also  there.  There  were  at  least  six  general  presidents  and 
one  national  or  international  secretary -treasurer  who  took  their  time  to  meet  with 
us  and  to  explain  what  they  had  on  their  mind — on  how  we  could  use  our  money 
to  empower  our  workers. 

Now,  I'd  like  to  spend  a  few  moments  to  talk  to  you  about  some  of  the 
conclusions  that  we  came  to  at  that  meeting.  First,  and  very  important,  we  agreed 
to  form  a  partnership  with  advisors  and  consultants  and  attorneys  who  play  such 
an  important  role  in  this  area.  We  have  not  locked  them  out  of  this  process  because 
they're  not  part  of  the  labor  movement.  We  recognize  that  most  of  the  money  in 
Taft-Hartley  pension  funds  is  at  the  local  level.  These  individuals  have  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  influence  on  the  trustees  in  their  considerations  of  how  their  money 
is  invested  and  what  programs  they  get  involved  in.  So  I  believe  it's  absolutely 
essential  that  we  bring  this  community  in.  get  their  ideas  and  try  to  get  them  to  buy 
into  our  program  rather  than  have  them  working  agaiast  us. 

We  also  agreed  that  education  is  essential.  It's  one  thing  to  have  meetings  like 
we  did  on  Friday  and  pass  resolutions  like  we  are  going  to  do  here  today.  I  hope. 
But  it's  another  thing  to  carry  it  out.  And  the  key  element  in  carrying  this  program 
out  is  education.  We  must  educate  the  trustees  at  every  level  of  the  labor  move- 
ment— about  how  important  it  is  to  make  sure  their  investments  are  used  in  a  wise 
and  prudent  way  to  create  opportunity  for  workers  in  this  country.  In  doing  that, 
we  all  agreed  that  we  have  to  elicit  the  support  of  the  George  Meany  Center,  which 
is  gearing  up  to  do  this.  We  also  agreed  that  we  have  to  use  the  NCCMP  and  the 
international  foundation  to  help  us  carry  out  this  enormous  responsibility.  We  also 
agreed  that  we  had  to  defend  our  retirement  security.  And  we  spent  some  time 
talking  about  that,  and  Bob  Georgine  led  the  discussion  on  this  subject. 

In  the  area  of  Social  Security:  We  can't  allow  Wall  Street  to  turn  our  Social 
Security  program  into  a  defined-contribution  benefit  plan  for  1 00  million  workers. 
And  believe  me,  that's  what  they'd  like  to  do.  That  breaks  the  pact  we  have  with 
citizens  today,  our  seniors  today  and  the  generation  ahead  who  will  be  counting 
on  Social  Security  if  we  allow  that  to  happen.  It  will  also  undermine  the  very 
programs  that  we  work  to  protect,  the  defined-benefit  plans,  if  we  allow  that  to 
happen  to  Social  Security. 

In  addition,  we  agreed  that  we  need  to  defend  the  defined-benefit  plans  in  a  much 
stronger  way  at  the  bargaining  table.  I  believe,  and  I  think  others  agree,  that  the 
employers  may  be  ahead  of  us  on  this  one.  At  their  trade  organizations  and  their 
chambers  of  commerce,  they  re  doing  everything  they  can  to  convince  their  employers 
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to  move  away  from  defined-benefit  plans  into  401(k)s  and  defined-contribution 
plans.  That  undermines  the  social  apparatus  of  this  country,  and  we  can't  allow 
that  to  happen. 

MAZUR:  I  ask  you  to  sum  up. 

BOARMAN:  We  need  to  build  a  bridge  to  the  public-sector  funds  in  this 
country.  As  has  been  stated,  there's  approximately  $1.7  trillion  invested  in  public 
sector  funds.  When  you  combine  that  with  the  Taft-Hartley  funds,  it's  probably 
about  10  percent  of  the  capital  in  this  country.  It's  extremely  important  that  we 
work  closely  with  them. 

We  need  to  measure  the  corporate  responsibility  of  those  who  invest  our  money 
and  those  in  the  companies  that  we  buy.  Remember  when  we  started  measuring 
the  on-time  arrival  of  airlines?  It  got  better.  And  I  think  if  we  measure  the 
performance  of  these  companies  and  who  they  give  to  and  who  they  support,  we 
can  change  that  as  well.  All  of  this,  and  much  more,  must  be  tied  together  in  a  way 
that  we  believe  will  create  more  investment  opportunities,  better  returns  on  our 
investments,  create  power  for  the  American  union  worker  in  the  workplace,  create 
good  jobs  and  a  healthy  economy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

MAZUR:  Thank  you.  Can  I  ask  the  delegate  at  mike  3  to  identify  yourself.' 

JAR  VIS  WILLIAMS,  SEIU:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I've  noticed  a  pattern 
that's  been  going  on  for  quite  some  time  now.  Every  time  we  raise  our  voices  about 
living  standards  going  down,  we  hear  the  same  answer:  globalization.  And  when 
we  ask  where  the  good  jobs  are.  they  say  globalization.  When  we  ask  why  there's 
not  enough  money  in  the  budget  for  our  schools  and  hospitals,  they  say  globalization. 

Brothers  and  sisters.  I've  had  enough  of  their  globalization.  We  need  to  fight 
back  with  our  own  globalization.  We  need  to  globalize  the  struggles  for  workers' 
rights  and  strong  unions.  My  union  is  doing  just  that.  We've  taken  the  battle  for 
Justice  for  Janitors  all  around  the  globe.  We  need  to  globalize  and  struggle  to 
control  the  international  flow  of  capital.  We  must  go  global  to  get  more  control 
over  how  our  members'  pension  funds  are  invested. 

I  urge  my  fellow  delegates  to  support  Resolution  No.  3.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman.  (Applause) 

MAZUR:  With  your  indulgence.  I'm  going  to  just  recognize  two  more  speakers: 
one  at  mike  2  and  then  one  at  mike  1  if  you  keep  it  within  three  minutes.  Okay,  if 
you  feel  compelled,  we'll  recognize  you.  Let  me  hear  from  the  delegate  at  mike  2. 

JAMES  ANDREWS.  North  Carolina  AFL-CIO:  I  stand  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  First.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  commend  our  officers,  our  executive 
officers  President  Sweeney.  Secretary-Treasurer  Trumka  and  my  friend  Linda 
Chavez-Thompson  for  the  inspiration,  the  leadership  you  provided  around  the 
America  Needs  a  Raise  campaign.  The  America  Needs  a  Raise  campaign  was  more 
than  just  a  little  old  campaign  that  makes  sense.  In  fact,  the  America  Needs  a  Raise 
campaign  connected  our  members  and  working  families  together  like  never  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  comments  today  will  be  centered  around  one  point  in  this 
resolution,  and  that  is  action  point  number  one  in  this  resolution.  I  believe  the  issue 
raised  in  bullet  one  of  this  resolution  is  much  more  than  just  another  program.  To 
me.  Common  Sense  Economics  is  an  overall  strategy  that  will  educate,  motivate 
and  move  our  members  into  the  fight  for  economic,  political  and  social  justice  for 
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working  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Education  Department  of  this  organization, 
we  put  forth  a  Train  the  Trainer  program  in  North  Carolina.  We  trained  1 6  trade  union 
activists,  central  body  activists.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  individuals  are  now  back  into  the 
plant,  taking  that  information  into  the  plant,  onto  the  shop  floor,  into  the  break  areas, 
making  it  work  for  working  families.  This  program  only  works  when  it  goes  into  the 
plants  and  onto  the  shop  floors.  That  is  where  the  rubber  hits  the  road. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  not  hard  for  our  members  to  understand  that  something 
is  wrong  when  CEO  salaries  are  on  the  moon  and  workers'  pay  is  on  the  ground. 
It  is  not  hard  for  working  families  and  our  members  to  understand  that  something 
is  wrong  when  productivity  is  going  through  the  roof,  yet  workers'  pay  is  on  the 
floor.  Sisters  and  brothers,  our  members  can  understand  that  something  is  wrong 
when  CEOs  get  big  bucks  to  destroy  jobs,  destroy  hope,  destroy  dreams  and.  in 
fact,  take  away  5.000—10.000 — 20.000  jobs  and,  in  fact,  get  a  reward  for  doing 
just  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers  and  sisters,  our  members  also  understand  that  a 
strong,  growing  labor  movement  will  create  a  larger  middle  class  by  moving  people 
up  the  ladder  rather  than  down  the  ladder.  It  is  very  clear  that  paycheck  economics. 
Common  Sense  economics,  pocketbook  economics — call  it  what  you  will — but 
it's  very  clear  that  that  program  makes  clear  our  need  to  organize  new  workers. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  program,  our  members  will  understand  that  political  clout 
of  workers  will  increase  at  the  local,  state,  national  level  as  our  membership 
increases  in  this  country.  Indeed.  I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers  and  sisters. 
Common  Sense  economics  is  a  common  sense  program  that  simply  says  educate, 
motivate  and  fight  like  hell  to  organize.  Thank  you. 

MAZUR:  Thank  you.  I  will  ask  two  more  delegates  speak  on  this:  then  we'll 
move  the  report.  Let  me  ask  you  to  remain  within  the  three  minutes.  We  have 
another  report  after  this.  So  the  delegate  at  mike  1. 

PAUL  VARACALLI.  SEIU:  I  don't  have  a  prepared  text,  so  I  hope  I'll  stay 
within  your  three  minutes.  I  just  wanted  to  note:  A  couple  weeks  ago.  this 
federation  cosponsored  a  conference  at  the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley, 
which  brought  together  over  a  couple-day  period  over  100  trustees,  managers. 
Department  of  Labor  people,  relating  to  how  we  can  follow  our  pension  money  a 
lot  better  than  we  have.  And  it  struck  me,  a  quote  was  advanced  from  the  first 
federation  president.  George  Meany.  at  the  founding  convention  in  1955.  And  to 
paraphrase  President  Meany.  he  noted  to  the  delegates  there  that  it  was  the  business 
of  unions  to  organize  and  to  represent  the  workers  at  the  table.  And  it  was  the 
business  of  the  corporations  and  capital  to  manage  the  money.  And  I  think  it's 
significant  here.  42  years  later,  that  we  are  turning  yet  another  page  in  the  changes 
that  need  to  be  made  and  are  being  made  by  this  federation  so  that,  starting  today, 
we  will  be  on  record  that  our  capital  is  our  business.  (Applause) 

MAZUR:  Thank  you  very  much.  Delegate  at  mike  3. 

LEO  GERARD.  USWA:  I  want  to  start  by  complimenting  President  Sweeney. 
Richard  Trumka  and  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  as  well  for  launching  and  devel- 
oping the  program  to  launch  the  Center  for  Working  Capital.  I  want  to  build  a  few 
comments  on  the  speaker  just  across  the  aisle.  I  was  at  that  conference  in  Berkeley 
as  one  of  the  speakers.  I  was  annoyed  by  what  I  heard  from  the  speaker  from  the 
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Department  of  Labor  who,  in  the  guise  of  neutrality,  made  it  clear  that  if  pension 
trustees  invested  in  the  kinds  of  things  that  were  job  saving  but  didn*t  have  the 
kind  of  return  on  investments  on  a  consistent  basis,  that  you  could,  if  you  invested 
in  job  destroying,  that  in  fact  that  could  be  a  violation  of  ERISA.  He  took  offense 
to  some  of  my  comments,  so  I  asked  the  delegation  if  any  of  them  felt  safer  after 
his  presentation  before,  to  raise  their  hands  and  none  did.  I  think  that  that  says 
something  about  the  mind-set  that  has  permeated  the  whole  pension  industry — that 
they  believe  that  that  money  can  be  invested  and  that  investments  are  value -neutral. 
So  that  if  you  invest  in  an  operation  that  destroys  jobs  but  gives  you  a  good  return, 
you're  complying  with  the  law.  even  though  that  investment  may  destroy  the  very 
lives  of  the  people  who  are  participants  in  the  plan,  so  long  as  you  gave  them  a 
good  return. 

The  Center  for  Working  Capital  and  the  program  they  have  developed  is 
comprehensive.  This  resolution  is  comprehensive.  I  remember  when  I  first  heard 
the  comment  that  out  of  the  almost  $5  trillion  in  workers'  deferred  wages — and 
that's  all  our  pensions,  sisters  and  brothers — they're  the  workers'  wages  that  have 
been  deferred  and  held  in  trust  to  guarantee  them  a  decent  retirement  with  some 
dignity — that  almost  five  trillion  feeds — and  you  have  to  listen  to  this  comment 
because  it  shook  me  up  when  I  heard  it — it  feeds  $350  billion  in  fees  generated  by 
the  consultants  to  the  pension  industry,  money  managers,  actuaries,  lawyers  and 
what.  I  may  be  way  out  on  a  limb,  but  I  believe  at  some  point  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  develop  our  own  set  of  standards,  our  own  set  of  rules.  And  if  those  who  feed 
off  of  the  lives  of  workers  by  managing  workers'  pension  assets  can't  meet  our 
standards  and  can't  meet  our  rules,  they  ought  not  to  have  our  money — simple  as 
that.  (Applause) 

One  of  the  meetings  that  Richard  has  convened  and  President  Sweeney  has 
spoken  at  made  a  comment — I  think  it  was  Bob  Georgine — that  really  hit  home 
with  a  lot  of  people  in  the  room — a  little  plagiarizing  and  maybe  a  little  mangling 
of  his  comment.  I'll  try  to  put  it  this  way:  If  General  Motors  workers'  pension 
money  and  General  Motors'  assets  were  invested  in  Ford  because  Ford  had  a  hot 
new  product,  what  do  you  think  General  Motors  would  do  to  that  investment 
manager?  If  Bill  Gates'  money  was  taken  and  invested  in  Bill  Gates'  opponents 
because  it  was  a  good  return  on  Bill  Gates'  money,  what  would  Bill  Gates  do  to 
that  investment  manager?  And  my  response  is:  Why  the  hell  would  they  think 
we're  any  stupider  than  Bill  Gates  or  General  Motors?  If  you're  investing  our 
members'  money  to  destroy  our  members'  lives,  we  ought  to  do  the  same  thing  to 
you  that  General  Motors  would  do  or  Bill  Gates  would  do.  (Applause) 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  Mr.  Chairman  and  President  Sweeney.  Richard  and 
Linda.  I  want  to  thank  you.  the  chairman  in  particular,  who  went  to  rallies  with  the 
Steelworkers  Union  in  New  York  when  we  were  in  our  dispute  with  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  Steel.  And  one  of  the  investment  managers  that  manages  billions  of 
dollars  in  workers'  pension  money  got  caught  out  of  the  closet  by  saying  that  the 
manager,  the  owner  of  Wheeling-Pitt,  a  Mr.  Ron  Lebow,  was  teaching  the 
Steelworkers  a  lesson,  and  we  ought  to  have  known  better.  The  lesson  he  was  trying 
to  teach  us,  sisters  and  brothers,  is  that  our  members  weren't  entitled  to  a 
defined-pension  plan.  We  were  on  strike  for  10  months  for  a  defined-pension  plan 
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that  generated  the  resources  that  were  being  managed  by  asset  managers  just  like 
United  Asset  Management  and  Dewey  Square.  They  were  prepared  to  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  them  so  they  could  demonstrate  loyalty  and  solidarity  to  capital. 

We  managed  to  win  that  strike.  We  managed  to  get  our  defined-benefit  pension 
plan  because  of  the  solidarity  of  the  labor  movement  and  because  we  took  on  the 
issues.  You  will  hear  now.  some  places,  when  you  challenge  your  asset  managers 
at  United  Asset  Management  or  Dewey  Square,  that  if  it  wasn't  for  their  efforts. 
Ron  Lebow  and  the  Steelworkers  would  have  never  got  to  the  table. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  told  the  conference  last  Friday  that  I  spoke  at — and  excuse 
the  language.  This  is  the  language  I  heard  when  I  was  growing  up  in  the  plant. 
That's  simply  bullshit — simple  as  that.  We  got  to  the  table  because  the  labor 
movement  stood  with  us.  because  unions  stood  with  us.  because  the  AFL-CIO  and 
the  Steelworkers  and  the  affiliates  were  going  after  the  asset  managers  and  asking 
them  on  this  issue.  "Which  side  are  you  on?"  We  need  to  do  it  not  just  at 
Wheeling-Pitt  but  in  every  dispute  and  on  every  investment.  Sisters  and  brothers, 
investments  aren't  value-neutral.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

M  AZUR:  Thanks.  Brother  Gerard.  The  report  of  this  committee  is  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  change  and  the  cutting  edge  of  the  21st  century.  This  is  one  example  of 
the  federation  moving  into  the  21st  century  before  it  overcomes  us,  and  I  see  this 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  activist  approaches,  and  I  want  to  compliment 
the  leadership  of  the  federation  and  thank  the  members  of  the  committee.  Jack 
Barry  and  the  staff. 

You've  heard  the  motion:  you  ve  heard  the  second.  All  in  favor  say  aye.  Any 
opposed? 

It's  a  vote,  and  so  ordered.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

A  New  Voice  for  Workers  in  a  Changing  Global  Economy 

Traditionally,  the  American  labor  movement  has  dealt  with  employers  primarily 
at  a  collective  bargaining  level.  Unions  organized  workers,  negotiated  contracts  and 
serviced  the  contracts.  Whatever  took  place  above  the  collective  bargaining 
level — company  ownership  and  governance,  competitive  strategy  and  business 
plans — was  the  employers'  business.  Likewise,  whatever  took  place  below  the  level 
of  collective  bargaining — factory  or  office  organization,  selection  and  introduction  of 
new  technology — also  was  the  employers'  business.  Employers  ran  the  business  and 
organized  the  work;  unions  organized  the  workers. 

For  25  years  after  World  War  EI.  collective  bargaining  worked,  and  worked  well. 
Our  country  enjoyed  the  most  rapid  and  sustained  rise  in  living  standards  in  our  history, 
doubling  the  living  standards  of  American  families.  The  American  middle  class  was 
built  in  what  now  are  called  the  "golden  years"  of  rapid  economic  growth.  Solid 
productivity  growth,  matched  step-for-step  by  real  wage  growth,  assured  that  Amer- 
ica's prosperity  was  shared  broadly.  Some  groups  lived  better  than  others,  of  course, 
but  every  level  of  American  society  saw  its  living  standards  improve. 

Things  changed  in  the  mid-1970s  and  have  been  different  ever  since.  Economic 
growth  slowed  to  about  half  its  previous  pace.  Productivity  growth  continued, 
although  at  a  slower  rate,  and  the  link  between  productivity  and  wages  was  broken 
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as  average  real  wages  began  to  fall.  Since  1979.  productivity  has  grown  by  nearly 
30  percent,  while  real  wages  have  fallen  by  more  than  10  percent.  As  a  result, 
although  the  American  economy  is  now  larger  than  it  ever  has  been,  family  income 
is  growing  only  for  the  top  20  percent  of  the  population.  Family  income  for  the 
bottom  80  percent  of  Americans  is  stagnant  or  falling,  although  we  are  more 
productive  and  more  Americans  are  at  work  than  ever  before. 

The  American  Dream  promised  that  if  we  worked  hard  and  played  by  the  rules 
we  would  get  ahead — year  by  year,  generation  after  generation.  The  American 
Dream  has  faded  for  the  vast  majority  of  American  workers,  however,  because 
wages  have  fallen.  In  the  "golden  years."  we  all  grew  together;  today  we  are 
growing  apart  economically,  socially  and  politically. 

The  slowdown  of  economic  growth  in  the  1970s  and  increasing  globalization 
since  the  1980s  have  goaded  employers  into  "'low-road'"  competitive  strategies  in 
which  they  seek  to  meet  increasing  competition  by  attacking  the  wages  and  living 
standards  of  workers.  Jobs  have  been  lost,  wages  and  benefits  cut. 

Corporate  profits,  which  fell  in  the  late  1960s,  surged  in  the  1980s  and  1990s.  The 
pay  of  corporate  chief  executive  officers,  which  as  late  as  1979  equaled  40  times  that 
of  frontline  workers,  has  ballooned  to  more  than  2(K)  times  the  pay  of  today's  workers. 
For  some  Americans,  these  have  been  the  best  of  times:  for  most  American  workers 
and  their  families,  these  have  been  some  of  the  most  difficult  times  in  memory. 

The  labor  movement  fought  back  valiantly  to  defend  the  wages  and  living 
conditions  of  our  members.  But  as  power  shifts  steadily  toward  employers  and 
away  from  unions,  the  fight  has  become  increasingly  difficult.  In  1955.  at  the  height 
of  our  power,  we  represented  one  out  of  every  three  American  workers,  but  today 
we  represent  fewer  than  one  out  of  every  eight. 

American  workers  have  become  increasingly  insecure  as  companies  in  the 
private  sector  are  bought  only  to  be  "restructured"  for  speculative  gain,  often  with  the 
pension  monies  of  workers  that  should  be  devoted  to  underpinning  the  retirement 
security  of  American  workers  and  their  families.  Deregulation  of  the  airline,  transpor- 
tation and  communications  industries  and  privatization  in  the  public  sector  matched 
the  private  sector's  restructuring  in  destroying  jobs  and  weakening  unions. 

Bargaining  has  become  increasingly  difficult  as  employers  have  demanded 
give-backs  in  the  name  of  increasing  their  competitiveness  in  the  new  global 
economy.  Long-standing  bargaining  patterns  have  unraveled  as  employers  sought 
to  shift  the  center  of  bargaining  away  from  the  national  industry  level  to  the 
company  and  even  the  enterprise  level. 

New  challenges  have  emerged  in  the  workplace,  as  work  has  intensified  and 
management  has  advanced  wave  after  wave  of  initiatives  for  workplace 
reform — each  demanding  increasing  flexibility  in  the  name  of  enhanced  competi- 
tiveness and  each  promising  a  new  high-performance  workplace. 

Competitiveness  is  important  for  increasing  job  security  and  improving  job 
satisfaction.  But  competitiveness  should  pursue  the  "high  road"  to  increased 
product  quality  and  enhanced  customer  service  in  ways  that  provide  real  job 
security,  genuinely  engage  the  knowledge  and  creativity  of  workers  and  strengthen 
rather  than  undermine  unions. 

Increasingly,  unions  have  challenged  management's  authority  at  all  levels,  from 
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the  shop  floor,  to  the  bargaining  table,  to  the  board  room  and  to  Wall  Street.  Unions 
have  adopted  aggressive  and  imaginative  new  strategies  to  help  workers  defend 
themselves  from  the  phony  workplace  reform  programs  initiated  by  management 
and  to  tap  the  expertise  only  workers  have  to  build  their  own  programs  for  making 
work  more  secure,  satisfying,  safe  and  remunerative. 

Unions  recognize  that  workers  want  much  more  day-to-day  control  of  their  lives 
to  make  work  as  meaningful  as  possible.  Workers  also  want  to  ensure  that  the 
goods  and  services  they  produce  are  of  the  highest  quality. 

Unions  have  devised  innovative  bargaining  strategies  to  defend  themselves  from 
management's  demands  for  concessions  and  to  begin  to  reclaim  for  members  some 
of  the  benefits  of  improving  productivity. 

Unions  have  challenged  the  low-road  competitive  strategies  of  employers,  the 
excessive  downsizing  of  companies,  irresponsible  corporate  transactions  and 
runaway  executive  compensation.  Unions  also  have  sought  to  gain  influence  over 
pension  funds  and  other  worker  assets,  to  ensure  that  they  serve  the  long-term 
interests  of  workers  and  their  unions. 

The  AFL-CIO  also  must  play  its  part  in  rebuilding  the  power  of  the  labor 
movement.  The  Federation  has  resolved  to  develop  programs  to  help  unions  build 
the  capacity  to  give  workers  a  voice  in  a  rapidly  changing  global  economy,  and  to 
help  unions  deal  more  effectively  with  employers  at  every  level — from  Wall  Street 
and  the  corporate  board  room  to  the  bargaining  table  to  the  workplace;  from  the 
individual  enterprise  to  the  company  and  industry;  from  the  community  to  the  state, 
nation  and  global  economy.  The  labor  movement  must  challenge  management's 
authority  at  all  these  levels  to  pave  the  high  road  while  blocking  the  low  road.  Only 
by  helping  to  rebuild  the  power  of  the  labor  movement  can  the  promise  of  the 
American  Dream  be  restored.  The  AFL-CIO  will: 

•  Conduct  the  Common  Sense  Economics  education  program  to  help  workers 
understand  more  clearly  their  economic  interests  in  today's  rapidly  changing 
global  economy,  the  real  causes  of  their  problems  at  work  and  the  importance 
of  building  stronger  unions  to  address  those  problems.  The  officers  of  the 
Federation  will  speak  out  to  challenge  short-term  speculation  in  capital  markets, 
low-road  corporate  competitive  strategies  and  the  laws  and  social  policies  that 
encourage  corporate  irresponsibility.  The  officers  will  offer  a  vision  of  America 
in  which  workers,  by  building  stronger  unions,  are  able  to  enjoy  more  secure 
and  satisfying  jobs  and  participate  fully  in  a  prosperous  American  economy. 

•  Help  organize  worker  financial  assets  to  better  serve  the  interests  of  workers 
and  their  unions.  Through  a  new  Center  for  Working  Capital,  the  Federation 
will  catalogue  worker  assets  and  develop  investment  programs  to  ensure 
they  contribute  to  worker-friendly  economic  development.  The  Federation 
also  will  develop  vehicles  to  allow  worker-owners  to  actively  support  high- 
road competitive  strategies  among  publicly  traded  corporations.  We  will 
train  pension  fund  trustees  and  managers  to  support  worker  interests  more 
effectively.  We  also  will  assist  national  unions  in  developing  capital  strate- 
gies of  their  own. 

•  Monitor,  analyze  and  report  on  major  collective  bargaining  trends  and  assist 
national  unions  in  identifying  bargaining  threats  and  opportunities  and  best 
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strategies. 

•  Support  international  unions  in  workplace  democracy  initiatives  that  increase 
employment  and  enhance  worker  safety  and  satisfaction  while  building 
stronger  unions.  The  Federation  will  survey,  analyze  and  report  on  best- 
practice  workplace  programs  and  workplace  democracy  strategies.  We  will 
organize  support  for  these  initiatives  among  national  unions,  management 
groups,  government,  consultants,  academics  and  others. 

•  Work  with  national  trade  union  organizations,  and  other  national  centers,  to 
further  develop  the  international  trade  union  movement's  capacity  to  organize 
employees  of  multinational  companies  the  world  over  and  strengthen  their 
ability  to  bargain  collectively.  Through  the  new  Solidarity  Center,  the  AFL-CIO 
will  build  and  support  independent  trade  unions  abroad  and  provide  training, 
education  and  international  exchanges  with  trade  unionists  around  the  world. 
The  Federation  will  work  with  nongovernmental  organizations  on  human  rights 
issues  such  as  child  labor,  worker  rights  and  codes  of  conduct  that  support  the 
interests  of  workers  in  a  changing  global  economy.  We  will  support  worker 
rights  objectives  in  trade  and  investment  initiatives  by  coordinating  with  the 
international  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  (including  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization),  the  international  trade  union  movement  ( including 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions)  and  the  International 
Trade  Secretariats. 

Develop  a  strategic  research  and  campaign  capacity  to  support  the  Federation's 
organizing  program  and  assist  national  unions  in  developing  their  own  capacity  to 
support  organizing  and  bargaining.  The  Federation  will  develop  industrial  and 
geographical  research  programs,  and  will  recruit,  train  and  place  strategic  cam- 
paigners. The  AFL-CIO  also  will  work  with  national  unions  to  build  a  modern 
information  center  to  provide  accurate  information  on  employers,  industries,  funds 
and  workplace  initiatives  in  the  most  timely,  efficient  and  user-friendly  format. 

ffffff 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you.  Jay  Mazur  and  Jack  Barry  and  all  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Gathering  here  in  Pittsburgh,  we  are  reminded  of  the  heroic  snuggles  at  the  start 
of  the  Industrial  Age  as  great  trusts  and  industrial  combines  forged  a  new  national 
economy.  Then,  as  now,  a  wrenching  economic  transition  produced  a  massive 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  power,  generated  booms  mid  busts,  displaced  workers 
and  farmers,  sparked  upheaval  and  resistance.  Our  unions  in  that  era  fought  a 
pitched  struggle  to  organize  workers,  extend  democracy  and  impose  new  rules  to 
make  the  economy  work  for  working  people — food  and  drug  regulations,  a  ban 
on  child  labor,  minimum  wage,  progressive  income  taxes  and  eventually  labor 
laws,  social  security,  consumer  and  environmental  standards.  These  victories  were 
not  won  through  the  generosity  of  corporate  CEOs.  They  met  fierce  resistance. 
They  split  political  parties.  They  were  bom  of  a  fierce  new  determination  and 
incisive  new  struggles. 

Our  challenge  today  is  equally  historic.  Once  again,  a  handful  of  giant  corpo- 
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rations,  this  time  global  corporations,  are  imposing  wrenching  change  on  workers 
across  the  world,  moving  jobs  around  the  world  in  heedless  pursuit  of  lower  wages 
and  high  profits.  Capital  has  gone  global,  and  so.  too.  have  we.  We  must  make  this 
global  economy  work  for  working  people  just  as  our  forebears  made  the  industrial 
economy  work  for  working  people. 

This  year,  the  14  unions  representing  workers  at  the  General  Electric  Corpora- 
tion decided  to  confront  that  struggle  head-on.  They  pledged  to  fight  and  w  in  an 
international  campaign  to  make  General  Electric  bring  good  things  not  only  to  their 
management  but  to  workers  all  over  the  world.  It  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  to 
you  this  morning  the  man  who  issued  the  call  for  justice  at  GE,  the  president  of 
the  IUE.  Brother  Ed  Fire.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  EDWARD  FIRE:  Thank  you  to  the  delegates  from  the  IUE 
for  that  wonderful  greeting.  Thank  you.  John,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters.  On 
behalf  of  the  14  unions  of  the  Coordinated  Bargaining  Committee  of  General 
Electric  unions,  it's  an  honor  for  me  to  tell  you  about  the  power  of  determined 
working  people  uniting  to  fight  what  has  become  the  richest  corporation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Last  January,  six  full  months  before  negotiations  had  even  begun,  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  GE  declared  war  on  GE  workers.  He  said  that  critically 
important  issues,  issues  like  early  retirement,  sensible  limits  on  outsourcing  and  a 
corporate  code  of  conduct  in  organizing,  were  off  the  table.  Although  General 
Electric  in  1996  made  $7,200,000,000  in  profits.  Jack  Welch  complained  of,  and 
I  quote:  "A  brutally  competitive  global  economy." 

The  CBC  knew  then,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  that  to  take  on  the  global  giant  that 
is  General  Electric,  we  needed  a  strategy,  a  strategy  that  involved  GE  workers  and  their 
unions  all  over  the  world.  With  the  help  of  the  AFL-CIO.  GE  workers  from  Brazil, 
from  Chile  and  from  Canada  sat  with  us  at  the  bargaining  table  in  New  York.  The 
International  Metalworkers  Federation  gave  its  full  support  as  well.  We  won,  in  1996. 
a  breakthrough  contract  from  General  Electric.  But  we  know  full  well,  sisters  and 
brothers,  our  international  efforts  just  barely  scratch  the  surface.  If  we  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  global  companies,  we  must  have  global  solidarity.  If  we're  to  win 
economic  justice  that  all  workers  deserve,  then  we  have  got  to  bring  all  GE  workers 
worldwide  to  the  bargaining  table  at  the  same  time  together. 

Now,  the  sisters  and  brothers  who  stand  before  you  today  are  the  real  faces  of 
the  global  economy.  They  can  and  they  will,  better  than  I.  explain  to  you  the  vital 
desperate  need  for  global  trade  unionism.  Please  welcome  Phillip  Casteel  from 
Decatur.  Alabama.  (Applause) 

PHILLIP  CASTEEL 
Alabama  GE  Worker 

Thank  you.  I'm  married  and  I  have  three  children.  I've  been  building  refrigera- 
tors at  the  GE  Decatur  plant  in  Alabama  for  19  years,  more  than  half  of  my  life. 
My  wife  also  works  at  the  plant.  We  do  the  same  jobs  as  the  GE  workers  in 
Louisville.  Kentucky,  but  the  big  difference  is  they're  organized  by  the  IUE  and 
we're  not.  That  means  we  make  up  to  $3  less  an  hour  than  they  do. 
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As  we  try  to  organize  in  Decatur.  GE  has  done  everything  it  could  to  scare  the 
hell  out  of  us.  It  seems  they  can't  stand  the  idea  of  us  uniting,  stopping  them  from 
wiping  out  our  futures.  They  have  already  wiped  out  157.000  GE  worker  futures. 
They  have  lied  about  the  union  in  every  way  imaginable.  They  threatened  to  move 
our  plant  out  of  the  country  where  they  say  there  won't  be  any  union  organization 
drives.  In  April,  GE  fired  me.  I  guess  they  meant  to  make  an  example  out  of  me. 
Well,  if  I'm  an  example  of  something,  it's  of  a  person  who  won't  ever  give  up  my 
rights  to  speak  out  for  what's  right.  (Applause) 

Thank  you.  And  what's  right  for  us  in  GE  in  Decatur  is  to  be  represented  by  a 
union.  And  by  God.  some  day  we  will.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

MMPULA  MIRRIAM  MAJOLA 
South  African  GE  Worker 

I'm  Sister  Mirriam  Majola.  I'm  married;  I  have  two  daughters.  I  live  in  the  town 
of  Springs,  which  is  in  East  Rand  in  South  Africa.  At  our  GE  plant,  we  make 
telephone,  headset,  phone  cards  and  pay  phones.  We  appeal  to  you,  the  members 
of  the  other  unions,  to  support  us  so  we  will  not  lose  our  jobs. 

GE  does  not  take  care  of  our  workers.  We  have  no  benefits  for  our  families,  and 
GE  pays  us  about  $3  per  hour,  a  white  person,  the  same  job,  makes  about  five  per 
hour.  GE  is  threatening  to  close  our  plant  and  move  our  job  to  another  country 
because  they  say  we  make  too  much  money.  GE  says  the  union  is  the  problem,  but 
we  organized  the  union  and  we  are  the  union. 

Organizing  our  union  was  hard.  A  good  organizer  has  to  be  a  good  listener.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  patience  to  explain  what  the  union  means  to  them  and  how  they  will 
benefit.  But  when  the  workers  understand,  they  join;  they  recruit  others.  By  the 
end  of  the  day,  we  have  a  lot  of  people  come  to  our  meeting.  I  know  that  labor 
solidarity  around  the  world  will  help  and  bring  end  to  economic  apartheid,  and 
bring  justice  for  me  and  my  family  and  all  South  African  workers.  I'm  very  proud 
to  meet  other  comrades  because  I  know  you  will  support  us  in  our  struggle,  you 
will  sing  a  song  and  will  talk  the  one  language.  Thank  you.  everybody,  who  is  here 
for  the  workers.  God  bless  you  all.  (Applause) 

...Giimar  Neumann  addressed  the  convention  delegates  through  an  interpreter: 

GILMAR  NEUMANN 
Brazilian  GE  Worker 

Good  afternoon,  brothers  and  sisters.  My  name  is  Giimar  Neumann.  I've  worked 
1 1  years  in  the  Celma  Company  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  GE  bought  last  year.  We 
maintain  and  repair  turbine  airplane  engines  and  manufacture  engine  pails.  Since  GE 
bought  our  company,  management  has  assumed  a  much  tougher  bargaining  position, 
taking  advantage  of  the  high  unemployment  in  my  country  of  Brazil.  Even  though  we 
do  the  same  work  as  do  the  U.S.  workers,  we  make,  on  the  average,  only  about  $3.50 
per  hour.  I'm  a  leader  of  the  Metalworkers  local  union,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
CUT,  the  Brazilian  Single  Central  of  Workers,  which  is  a  Brazilian  counterpart  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  We  took  our  invitation  to  be  here  today  very  seriously. 
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The  fact  that  GE  has  operations  throughout  the  entire  world  is  always  a  concern 
tor  us  when  we  reach  a  crisis  in  negotiations,  because  job  relocation  is  always  a 
threat  for  us.  explicit  or  implied.  We  believe  that  only  by  all  of  us  negotiating 
together  can  we  get  better  collective  agreements,  not  only  for  us  in  Brazil  but  for 
all  GE  workers  throughout  the  world. 

I  appreciate  your  hospitality  and  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  GE  Celma 
workers  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  Brazilian  Single  Central  of  Workers,  which  is  the 
largest  labor  central  of  Latin  America,  representing  2.500  local  unions  and  over  5 
million  voluntary  dues-paying  members.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

JOHN  KERMATH 
Canadian  GE  Worker 

Good  afternoon,  sisters  and  brothers.  My  name  is  John  Kermath.  I  work  for  GE 
Canada  in  a  lighting  plant  in  Oakville.  Ontario.  GE  opened  this  plant  in  1947.  and  it 
was  organized  shortly  after.  Following  my  mother  and  father,  who  both  worked  for 
GE,  I  went  to  work  for  them  in  1977.  GE  readily  moves  product  and  jobs  back  and 
forth  across  the  border  and  sells  the  same  lighting  products  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  That  same  border  has  allowed  them  to  divide  trade  unions  and  our  members. 

Globalization  has  created  an  internal  competition  within  our  workplaces,  putting 
pressure  on  each  of  us  to  perform  at  top  speed  each  and  every  day.  If  we  do  not.  the 
threat  of  closing  or  moving  the  plant  hangs  over  our  heads.  GE  Lighting  Division  in 
Canada  used  to  employ  2.5(X)  unionized  workers,  but  today  we  have  only  500.  We 
responded  enthusiastically  when  the  CBC  asked  us  to  participate  in  negotiations  here 
in  the  United  States.  We  met  with  trade  unionists  from  North  and  South  America  to 
develop  a  global  strategy  for  improving  the  living  standards  and  working  environment 
for  all  GE  workers.  That  experience  prepared  us  bener  for  our  own  negotiations  with 
GE  later  this  year.  When  those  negotiations  open,  we  hope  our  brothers  and  sisters 
south  of  the  border  will  be  at  our  side  as  we  build  a  new  future  for  the  labor  movement 
at  General  Electric  and  around  the  globe.  NAFTA  removed  the  trade  and  production 
barriers  for  multinationals.  Now  we  must  remove  the  barriers  to  build  worker  power 
for  all  trade  unionists  around  the  world.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BEVERLY  WILLIAMS 
Ohio  GE  Worker 

Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Beverly  Williams.  I  worked  at  the  General  Electric- 
Ohio  Lamp  plant  for  30  years,  and  I've  been  a  proud  member  of  the  IUE  the  entire 
time.  (Applause) 

I  worked  every  job  on  the  line,  but  my  experience  doesn't  guarantee  me  a 
job — my  union  does.  GE  has  threatened  to  close  my  plant  several  times,  but  with 
the  union's  help  we  were  able  to  save  it  for  now. 

Tomorrow  is  another  day.  Since  I  started  working.  I've  seen  employment  at  my 
plant  alone  cut  in  half  as  jobs  were  shipped  South  to  avoid  unions,  then  out  of  the 
country  to  escape  labor  laws.  GE  just  announced  that  another  big  cutback  will  soon 
come. 
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Twenty  years  ago,  all  hand  mountings  of  the  filaments  inside  the  light  bulb  were 
done  in  the  United  States.  But  today,  all  except  two  types  of  mounting  are  done  in 
Mexico.  But  don't  blame  other  workers  in  other  countries  for  making  me  worry 
about  whether  I'll  be  able  to  support  my  family.  I  blame  GE. 

I  blame  GE's  stance  for  profits  at  the  expense  of  everything.  This  year,  I 
volunteered  to  work  as  a  local  union  organizer  to  help  bring  respect,  dignity  and  a 
voice  to  the  unorganized  GE  workers  in  Decatur.  1  did  it  for  them,  and  I  did  it  for 
me. 

GE  didn't  like  that,  and  they  tried  to  stop  me.  That's  because  they  understand 
that  when  all  workers  are  united  as  one,  whether  they  live  in  Alabama  or  Canada 
or  South  Africa,  we  can  stop  GE  and  companies  like  it  from  shopping  around  for 
the  lowest  wages.  (Applause) 

Global  free  trade  shouldn't  mean  freedom  for  companies  to  take  advantage  of 
workers  around  the  world.  Our  job  is  to  ensure  that  global  workers'  solidarity  is 
part  of  the  global  economy,  too.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

FIRE:  As  we  conclude,  sisters  and  brothers,  I  do  want  to  give  one  more  person 
recognition.  He  was  there  at  the  bargaining  table  with  us  on  opening  day,  and  in 
his  normal,  low-key.  inimitable  style.  Rich  Trumka  gave  them  hell — let  GE  know 
where  it  was  at  in  temis  of  the  support  of  the  labor  movement.  1  want  to  recognize 
and  tell  Rich  I  appreciate  your  efforts  there,  brother.  (Applause) 

As  you've  heard,  sisters  and  brothers,  we  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  monumen- 
tal global  struggle  for  labor  and  human  rights.  Please  join  me  in  saluting  these 
workers  who  are  fighting  today  for  justice  for  working  people  all  over  this  world. 

Salute  them,  will  you  please?  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Ed  Fire,  and  thank  you  to  the  GE  workers 
for  all  your  courage. 

I  will  now  ask  Secretary-Treasurer  Rich  Trumka  for  some  announcements. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Well,  tonight's  the  big 
night.  The  "You  Have  a  Voice,  Make  It  Heard"  labor  rock  concert  at  the  Benedum 
Center  starts  at  8:00,  and  there  are  still  tickets  available.  You'll  get  a  special 
preview  of  this  event  just  after  lunch.  I  promise  you.  it's  going  to  be  a  great  time. 

You  can  purchase  your  tickets  at  the  Union  Shoppe  in  Union  City  during  the 
break.  Incidentally,  the  Union  Shoppe  also  has  union-made  T-shirts  and  hats  for 
sale.  If  you  make  your  purchase  with  a  Union  Plus  MasterCard,  you  get  a  5  percent 
discount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  the  announcements. 

SWEENEY:  Please  return  at  2:00.  We  have  some  important  business  this 
afternoon.  I  would  make  a  request  that  you  urge  your  delegates  to  be  here  at  2:00. 
The  convention  will  stand  in  recess  until  2:00. 
(The  convention  recessed  at  12:25  p.m..  to  reconvene  at  2  p.m.) 
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AFL-C10  22nd  Constitutional  Convention 


THIRD  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION 
Wednesday,  Sept.  24,  1997 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2: 10  p.m.,  President  Sweeney  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  J.  SWEENEY:  Good  afternoon  and  welcome  back.  The 
convention  will  now  come  to  order. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  start  our  agenda  this  afternoon  with  a  special  treat.  For 
those  of  you  who  know  his  work,  he*s  a  devastating  social  critic,  a  progressive 
political  activist  and  a  tireless  supporter  of  workers  and  their  unions.  For  those  of 
you  who  don't  know  his  work,  you'll  find  out  a  little  bit  this  afternoon  and  a  lot 
more  this  evening  at  our  concert  at  the  Benedum  Theater.  Brothers  and  sisters, 
make  your  voice  heard  for  Billy  Bragg.  (Applause) 

BILLY  BRAGG:  Thank  you  very  much,  brothers  and  sisters.  I'm  very  proud 
to  be  here  today.  I  bring  a  message  from  the  Liveipool  dock  strikers,  who  will 
have  been  on  strike  for  two  years  come  next  Monday — 500  workers  forced  out 
of  their  jobs  for  refusing  to  cross  a  picket  line  and  opposing  the  casualization  of 
labor  in  Liverpool.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  international  solidarity  that 
we've  received  from  the  United  States  of  America.Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
(Applause) 

Also,  the  4th  of  October  is  a  National  Day  of  Conscience,  as  you  probably  know. 
I  shall  be  at  a  rally  in  New  York  City  in  support  of  garment  workers  working  in 
sweatshops  here  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world.  And  I  implore  those 
of  you  in  the  New  York  area  to  join  me  on  that  day. 

Now  I'm  going  to  pop  around  here  and  sing  a  song  for  you.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

...Billy  Bragg  sang  for  the  delegation. 

(Applause) 

BRAGG:  Thank  you.  Solidarity  forever. 

SWEENEY:  I  want  to  present  Billy  with  this  T-shirt  so  that  he'll  remember  his 
being  here  at  our  convention,  and  we're  looking  forward  to  a  great  concert  tonight. 
(Applause)  All  of  us  are  looking  forward  to  the  concert  tonight.  For  those  of  you 
who  don't  have  your  tickets  yet.  there  are  some  available.  You  can  purchase  them, 
as  Rich  told  you  earlier,  at  the  Union  Shoppe  here  in  Union  City,  or  you  can  call 
the  Benedum  Theater  direct. 

We'll  be  talking  more  about  the  world  economy  and  worker  rights  this 
afternoon,  and  we'll  start  in  a  minute  by  hearing  from  a  good  friend  and  a  close 
ally  from  Great  Britain,  Margaret  Prosser.  A  little  bit  later,  we'll  take  up  the  policy 
resolution  covering  trade,  and  it  will  be  our  answer  to  the  president's  remarks  this 
morning.  We  heard  an  eloquent  expression  of  one  point  of  view;  we  have  an 
eloquent  point  of  view  as  well.  (Applause)  And  that's  working  families'  point  of 
view,  and  we  need  to  express  it  loudly  and  clearly.  When  we  take  up  the  trade 
resolution,  we  want  the  world  to  know  how  strongly  we  oppose  NAFTA  expansion 
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and  Fast  Track.  I'd  appreciate  it  if  all  the  delegates  could  be  in  the  hall  for  this 
important  part  of  the  program. 

We  believe  America  should  use  our  tremendous  power  in  the  world  economy 
to  lead  a  race  to  the  top,  not  to  the  bottom  (Applause),  and  negotiate  fair  trade 
policies  that  protect  the  environment,  that  protect  workers  and  human  rights. 
Nothing  else  is  acceptable.  Nothing  else  does  justice  to  the  hardworking  men  and 
women  of  this  country  who  make  this  country  work,  and  nothing  else  will  work 
for  working  families  when  they  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  next  year. 

The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress 
enjoy  what  may  be  the  oldest  international  trade  union  friendship  in  history. 
Representatives  of  the  BTUC  have  attended  conventions  of  this  federation  and  its 
ancestor  organizations  since  the  1880s. 

This  year,  our  very  welcome  delegate  from  the  TUC  is  one  of  the  three  top 
officers  of  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union:  the  national  organizer. 
Margaret  Prosser.  Margaret  Prosser  served  as  president  of  the  TUC.  and  she  is  also 
currently  the  elected  treasurer  of  Britain's  newly  triumphant  Labour  Party,  which 
swept  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  into  office  in  a  landslide  election  victory.  Please 
welcome  our  good  friend.  Sister  Margaret  Prosser.  (Applause) 

MARGARET  PROSSER 
Treasurer,  British  Labour  Party 

Thank  you  very  much.  John,  for  that  kind  welcome,  and  can  I  thank  you  also  for 
inviting  the  British  TUC  to  attend  and  address  this  22nd  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
And  I  bring  to  you  the  warmest  greetings  of  the  British  trade  union  movement.  Mr. 
President,  our  welcome,  not  just  from  delegates,  not  just  from  officers  and  staff  of  the 
AFL-CIO  but  also  from  the  working  people  we  have  met  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
gives  real  meaning  to  the  friendship  between  our  two  labor  movements. 

At  this  week's  opening  session.  Monsignors  Rice  and  Higgins  reminded  us  not 
only  of  the  justice  of  our  cause  but  of  our  responsibility  to  give  voice  and  strength 
to  all  working  people.  Two  weeks  ago  at  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  movement's  history  the  head  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  spoke  to  us.  and  he  called  for  the  right  in  law  of  all 
working  people  to  be  represented  by  a  union  of  their  choice. 

President,  brothers  and  sisters,  there  is  in  our  communities  a  real  mood  for 
change — change  that  puts  social  justice,  equal  rights  and  an  end  to  poverty  at  the 
top  of  our  agenda.  The  comments  of  Monsignors  Rice  and  Higgins  and  of  our 
Archbishop  Carey  demonstrate  a  greater  understanding  of  the  need  for  change  than 
perhaps  many  of  our  senior  politicians. 

President,  the  theme  of  my  contribution  today,  therefore,  is  that  of  change.  The 
first  change  to  be  acknowledged  is  that  of  the  leadership  of  this  AFL-CIO.  a  change 
which  has  brought  a  new  energy,  a  new  direction  and  new  priorities.  The  effects 
of  that  change  have  been  spoken  of  here  over  these  last  few  days  but.  of  course, 
we  in  the  British  TUC  keep  in  close  touch  with  our  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
pond,  and  we  have  kept  abreast  of  developments  in  a  direct  way  as  well  through 
axiperation  on  the  various  international  trade  union  organizations. 
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The  second  area  of  change  has  been  of  enormous  importance  to  us  at  home  and 
has  big  implications  worldwide;  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  change  of  government 
which  came  about  on  the  first  of  May.  In  a  breathtaking  victory,  the  Labour  Party 
threw  out  the  conservative  government  under  which  we  had  suffered  for  the  last 
1 8  years.  (Applause )  On  the  first  of  May,  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  voted 
against  insecurity,  against  exploitation,  social  exclusion  and  a  widening  of  the 
poverty  gap.  They  voted  for  fairness  and  for  decency,  for  the  retention  of  our 
national  health  service  and  our  welfare  state.  They  voted  for  a  return  to  full 
employment  and  for  a  fair  deal  for  working  people. 

Eighteen  years  of  conservative  government  saw  the  destruction  of  many  of  our 
social  structures  which  the  labor  movement  had  fought  so  long  to  establish.  But 
the  introduction  back  in  1979  of  rampant  market  forces,  coupled  with  vicious 
anti-trade  union  legislation,  forced  change  upon  the  British  labor  movement.  The 
collapse  of  our  traditional  areas  of  organization  caused  a  huge  membership  and 
income  decline.  Union  activity  outside  of  a  strict  legal  straitjacket  enabled  the 
government  to  sequestrate  union  funds  and  property.  Both  the  print  workers  in 
their  fight  against  Rupert  Murdoch  and  the  British  coal  miners  suffered  under  these 
laws. 

We.  therefore,  had  to  rebuild  our  organizational  strength  through  the  workplace 
with  major  educational  programs  designed  to  assist  our  thousands  of  shop  stewards 
and  workplace  representatives,  and  we  had  to  rebuild  through  the  community.  By 
working  carefully  with  the  media  and  by  linking  up  with  issue-based  campaigns, 
we  organized  major  campaigns  on  health  and  safety,  on  rights  for  part-time 
workers,  against  discrimination  at  the  workplace  and  against  poverty  wages. 

But  we  also  agreed  to  change  in  the  workplace  where  that  was  the  avenue  which 
saved  jobs.  We  faced  major  threats  from  anti-union  Japanese  car  companies,  for 
example,  and  we  agreed  on  new  practices  in  British  car  plants,  which  have  resulted 
in  these  companies  once  again  becoming  competitive  and  our  members  enjoying 
job  security  and  decent  terms  and  conditions. 

But  all  of  the  time,  colleagues,  when  we  were  coping  with  this  change,  we  were 
campaigning  with  our  political  allies  for  a  return  of  a  Labour  government.  The 
political  system  in  the  United  Kingdom  is.  of  course,  very  diff  erent  to  your  own, 
as  is  the  relationship  between  union  and  politicians.  Many  trade  unions  are 
affiliated  to  the  Labour  Party,  and  unions  have  seats  on  Labour  Party  committees 
at  local,  regional  and  national  level.  Eighteen  labor  members  of  Parliament  are 
members  of  my  union,  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union,  including  our 
prime  minister,  our  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  our  president  of  trade  and  our 
minister  responsible  for  employment  and  trade  union  laws. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  always  agree  with  us — far  from  it.  But  at  least 
there's  a  relationship  which  encourages  dialogue,  and  at  least  we  are  talking  to 
people  who,  to  a  greater  or  a  lesser  degree,  share  our  ideals  and  our  goals. 

Our  new  government  has  already  put  in  place  the  committees  and  structures 
which  will  deliver  a  national  minimum  wage.  A  consultation  paper  will  come  out 
in  the  new  year  covering  various  employment  rights,  including  the  right  to  trade 
union  recognition. 

We  heard  from  Doug  Dority,  who  attended  our  congress  two  weeks  ago,  about 
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the  pitfalls  of  the  legislation  that  you  have  here  in  the  United  States,  and  we  take 
good  account  of  that  warning  that  he  has  given  us.  But  Tony  Blair,  our  prime 
minister,  has  always  said  that  he  won't  promise  what  he  can't  deliver,  but  he  will 
deliver  what  he  has  promised.  This  doesn't  make  for  top-thumping  rhetoric,  but  it 
is  an  honesty  in  politics  which,  maybe,  we  haven't  experienced  before.  But  if 
there's  one  thing  we've  learned  over  the  last  18  years,  it's  that  we  can't  leave 
organizing  to  the  politicians.  Of  course,  we  need  a  friendly  and  a  fair  legal 
framework.  But  most  of  all,  what  we  need  is  strong  trade  unionism  to  represent 
the  interests  of  working  people. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  changed  approach  on  organizing.  Along  with  other 
TUC  colleagues,  I  visited  the  AFL-CIO  Organizing  Institute  in  Washington. 
Richard  Bensinger  addressed  a  TUC  conference  on  organizing  in  London,  as  has 
Andy  Stern.  Alison  Porter  is  coming  to  England  in  November  to  address  an 
organizing  conference  which  I'm  running  in  my  own  union.  We  should  not  pretend 
that  organizing  new  members  is  easy,  because  it  isn't.  The  fear  factor  resulting 
from  intimidation  and/or  high  unemployment  has  an  enormous  influence. 

The  understanding  of  the  new  workers  of  the  relevance  of  trade  unions  has  also 
to  be  addressed.  But  new  ways  of  organizing,  the  involvement  of  young  recruiters 
and  changing  our  inflexible  ways  of  working  so  that  the  union  goes  to  the  worker 
instead  of  expecting  always  that  the  worker  should  come  to  us  are  all  changes  that 
we  have  to  address. 

But  internal  pressures  from  domestic  governments  are  not  our  only  problem. 
Change  to  the  global  market  manipulated  by  global  capital  is  a  formidable  force. 
One  tactic  of  international  capital  is  to  pit  worker  against  worker.  We  need  to  make 
better  use  of  our  international  trade  union  movement  to  enable  us  to  defeat  those 
tactics.  We  have  a  good  example  in  the  recent  dispute  between  my  own  union  and 
British  Airways,  the  most  powerful  airline  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  one  of  the 
wealthiest  worldwide.  The  International  Transport  Workers  Federation  organized 
splendid  globalized  support,  which  enabled  us  to  win  the  day  on  behalf  of  4,000 
cabin  crew  employees  of  B  A.  The  dispute  was  over  an  attempt  by  British  Airways, 
already  making  huge  profits,  to  reduce  the  pay  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  our 
members  so  that  they  could  make  even  more  huge  profits. 

The  recent  success  of  the  Teamsters  in  their  dispute  with  the  UPS  is  also  worthy 
of  mention  here — partly  because  it  was  an  important  victory  which  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  drive  for  a  flexible,  disposable  labor  force — but  also  because  UPS  is 
an  international  company  operating  in  many  other  countries,  where  union  members 
were  carefully  watching  for  the  results  of  the  U.S.  struggle.  Very  many  congratu- 
lations to  the  Teamsters  on  your  successful  campaign,  both  from  the  TUC  and  from 
the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union,  your  sister  union  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  (Applause) 

As  a  demonstration  of  our  concern  regarding  the  right  of  capital  to  travel  the 
world  in  search  of  the  cheapest  labor,  we  have  campaigned  fora  WTO  social  clause 
which  would  lay  down  minimum  standards  for  workers  worldwide.  Within 
Europe,  we  have  the  system  of  European  works  councils,  which  entitle  worker 
representatives  to  participate  Europewide  in  a  system  which  provides  information 
on  the  proposed  movements,  financial  or  otherwise,  of  their  companies  and  entitle 
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our  people  to  receive  this  information  before  any  action  takes  place.  Maybe  we 
should  reconsider  the  question  of  worker  democracy  enabling  our  people  to  be 
involved  and  influential  in  the  debate  on  the  future  directions  of  their  companies 
and  their  plants. 

My  final  point.  President,  on  the  theme  of  change,  is  to  consider  how  we  must 
change  to  reflect  the  changed  role  of  women  in  society  and  in  the  world  of  work. 
On  Monday,  you  reminded  delegates  of  the  need  to  elect  more  women  into  senior 
positions  within  our  movement.  It  is  my  experience  that  simply  asking  for  this  to 
happen  will  not  make  it  happen.  The  General  Council  of  the  TUC  has  around 
one-third  women  members.  And  this  did  not  come  about  because  our  men  are  all 
born-again  feminists.  It  happened  because  rules  of  election  were  introduced  which 
required  proportionality  of  gender  and  which  also  established  special  seats  for  the 
occupation  of  women  from  our  smaller  unions.  All  delegations  to  our  congress 
must  reflect  the  gender  membership  of  each  affiliate.  If  our  organizations  do  not 
reflect  the  balance  of  the  workforce,  then  millions  of  women  will  not  see  us  as 
relevant  and  they  will  not  see  us  as  welcoming. 

Let  me  close  my  comments.  President,  by  leaving  the  theme  of  change  and  just 
making  a  small  comment  about  tradition.  I  return  to  my  opening  comments  on  our 
responsibility  to  working  people.  Despite  all  the  changes — some  of  which  were 
necessary,  some  most  unwelcome — our  central  task  remains  the  same:  We  are 
society's  counterbalance.  We  are  the  voice  of  the  real  wealth  of  our  countries,  and 
we  are  entrusted  in  our  lifetimes  to  protect  and  develop  our  organizations  so  that 
they  continue  to  be  strong,  to  be  independent  and  to  be  here  for  the  people  who 
depend  upon  us. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  the  British  TUC  to  address  your  convention.  Good  luck 
with  the  rest  of  the  week  and  all  good  wishes  for  the  future.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Margaret,  on  behalf  of  all  the  delegates  to  this  convention,  I  want 
to  present  you  with  a  memento  of  this  convention.  And  thank  you  very  much  for 
a  great  message  and  give  our  regards  to  all  of  the  leadership  of  the  TUC.  (Applause) 

Our  next  speaker  is  a  great  friend  and  a  close  ally  in  our  struggle  for  social  and 
economic  justice.  If  our  escort  committee,  including  Vice  Presidents  Lenore  Miller 
and  Bill  Lucy,  could  bring  our  next  guest  speaker  to  the  podium.  (Applause) 

I  didn't  realize  that  our  guest  was  here.  As  I  started  to  say,  our  next  speaker  is 
a  great  friend  and  certainly  a  close  ally  in  our  struggle  for  social  and  economic 
justice.  Kweisi  Mfume  was  a  community  activist  in  Baltimore  who  won  a  seat  in 
the  Baltimore  City  Council  in  1976  and  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Congress 
in  1986.  As  a  member  of  Congress,  he  was  a  great  friend  of  working  families  and 
their  unions.  He  strengthened  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  and  the  Commu- 
nity Reinvestment  Act  to  encourage  the  growth  of  business  and  jobs  in  our  cities. 
He  co-authored  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  199 1  and  co-sponsored  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  to  promote  fair  play  in  the  workplace.  And  he  served  two 
successful  years  as  chair  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus.  In  December  1995. 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  to  become  the  president  and  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  NAACP.  Under  his  leadership,  the  NAACP  is  building  its  member- 
ship strength  and  becoming  an  even  stronger  advocate  and  ally  on  the  urgent  issues 
of  our  times.  Sisters  and  brothers,  please  welcome  Kweisi  Mfume  to  the  podium. 
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KWEISI  MFUME 
President,  NAACP 

Thank  you  very  much.  My  thanks  to  John  for  those  kind  and  overly  gracious 
remarks,  for  his  stewardship  of  this  great  organization  and  for  being  a  co-worker 
in  the  vineyards  of  justice,  human  liberty  and  human  dignity. 

John,  I  bring  you  greetings  on  behalf  of  the  NAACP;  our  chair.  Myrlie 
Evers- Williams;  our  board  of  directors;  and  our  1.700  branches  in  50  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Gennany,  France,  Spain  and  Korea.  We  are  here  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  success  in  revitalizing  the  labor  movement  and  bringing  new 
energy  to  the  struggle  for  working  families  across  this  country. 

I  also  would  like,  if  I  might,  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege,  to  recognize 
Richard  Trumka  and  Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  and  I  would  be  absolutely  remiss 
if  I  did  not  take  a  moment  to  add  my  special  thanks  to  Richard  Womack,  the  director 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  chair  of  the  NAACP's  Labor 
Committee  also  (Applause)  for  his  work  and  his  friendship;  along  with  that  of  Bill 
Lucy,  who  I  was  with  just  a  minute  ago  backstage,  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
AFSCME  and  the  national  president  of  the  Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists; 
and  Clayola  Brown,  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Special  Contribution  Fund  Trustees 
and  the  civil  rights  director  of  UNITE.  My  thanks  to  all  of  them,  to  all  of  you.  and 
to  working  men  and  women  across  this  country  who  are  looking,  quite  frankly, 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  at  what  is  happening  in  Pittsburgh. 

This  is  a  beautiful  audience,  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet  a  lot  of  beautiful 
people  in  the  few  short  hours  that  I  have  been  here.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  the 
turnout  reflects  a  continuing  support  to  the  commitment,  puiposes,  objectives, 
mission  and  mandate  of  the  AFL-CIO.  And  it  is,  indeed,  welcoming,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  last  several  hours,  to  see  the  tremendous  representation  from  the  private  and 
the  government  sector. 

But  this  afternoon.  I  am  encouraged  and  inclined  to  speak  to  the  family.  And 
the  word  "family"  includes  not  only  those  who  are  bound  and  tied  by  a  blood 
relationship,  but  it  is  also  those  who  are  bound  and  tied  by  a  common  need  or 
condition.  And  yes,  it  is  true  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  for  us  to  determine  just 
what  condition  our  condition  is  in — for  we  have  a  mutual  affliction  and,  in  many 
respects,  a  common  condition  that  calls  us  together  now  as  working  men  and 
working  women  and  leaders  and  others  to  come  together  to  reason  and  to  think. 

You  see.  if  we  were  to  go  beyond  the  confines  of  this  building  and  to  request, 
here  at  this  convention  in  Pinsburgh.  a  computer  printout  of  all  of  the  salient  issues 
that  are  facing  working  Americans,  it  is  clear  that  the  list  of  problems  would  be 
overwhelming.  Institutionally,  government,  family,  unions,  church  and  school  are 
all  under  attack  for  either  real  or  imagined  defects.  Politically,  the  Joint  Center  for 
Political  Studies  in  Washington  reminds  us  that  even  after  three  decades  of  full 
voter  participation  following  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1964.  that  the  assault  on 
minority  congressional  districts  is  real — that  it  threatens  to  dilute  and  reduce  the 
number  of  black,  Hispanic  and  Asian  elected  officials,  oftentimes  the  most  ardent 
of  supporters  of  you  and  I  in  this  room. 

Educationally,  that  computer  would  remind  us  that  our  public  schools  are 
overcrowded  and  ill-equipped;  and  that  drugs,  in  many  instances,  are  more 
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available  than  textbooks;  and  that  teacher  unions  now,  instead  of  being  able  to  fight 
for  the  day-to-day  necessities,  find  themselves  out  on  the  front  line  fighting  against 
voucher  plans  in  city  after  city.  Economically,  it  is  clear  that  after  three  consecutive 
years  of  congressional  acquiescence  to  the  concept  of  Robin  Hood  in  reverse,  the 
haves  have  more,  and  the  have-nots  have  not  at  all.  (Applause) 

And  so  for  the  American  worker,  it  is  not.  as  some  would  have  us  think,  a  matter 
of  having  come  a  long,  long  way  but  rather  and  instead  it  is  a  matter  of  having  still 
yet  a  long,  long  way  to  go.  That,  in  turn,  begs  the  question  of  not  when  do  we  get 
there,  but  what  path  do  we  take. 

Our  charge  has  been  renewed  by  an  old  plague  in  America,  a  plague  that  has 
resurfaced  with  great  abandon — a  national  scourge,  if  you  will,  of  insensitivity  and 
intolerance.  Whether  it  is  the  repugnant  act  of  burning  churches  or  desecrating 
synagogues,  whether  it  is  increased  violence  from  militia  groups,  attempts  at 
busting  unions,  bombings  of  federal  buildings  or  demonstrations  against  immi- 
grants simply  because  they  cannot  speak  as  we  do.  in  many  respects  tolerance  once 
again  has  become  a  dirty  word.  We've  lost  in  a  real  sense  our  ability  to  be  tolerant 
in  terms  of  one's  religion,  in  terms  of  one's  preference,  in  terms  of  one's  gender. 
So  what  has  come  out  of  that  has  been  the  creation  of  an  ugly  little  part  of  America 
that  still  hates  too  much  and  loves  too  little. 

The  NAACP  believes  that  we  can  do  better  than  that.  We  believe  that  racism 
and  antisemitism  and  sexism  are  wrong.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  critical  fact,  that 
black  bigotry  is  just  as  cruel  as  white  bigotry.  We  know,  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  that 
union  bashing  and  gay  bashing  and  immigrant  bashing  deplete  us  as  a  nation.  They 
don't  lift  us  or  lift  our  morals;  they  pull  us  back  and  put  us  in  very  uncomfortable 
positions.  We  have  a  saying  at  the  NAACP  that  symbolizes  the  special  relationship 
that  we've  had  with  labor  for  all  these  many  years.  We  call  it  "two  movements, 
one  goal."  And  we  are  proud  of  the  strong  and  historical  relationship  that  we  forged 
over  the  decades  and  through  many  struggles  and  through  much  pain.  You  have 
my  commitment  as  the  president  of  that  association  this  day  to  continue  to 
strengthen  and  to  cultivate  and  to  expand  that  relationship.  And  as  our  communities 
are  faced  with  environmental  degradation,  rising  poverty,  increasing  social  injus- 
tice, racial  and  ethnic  polarization,  I'm  happy  to  announce  in  spite  of  all  of  that, 
that  we  are  in  full  support  of  the  AFL-CIO's  Union  Cities  campaign  to  bring  about 
social  justice  and  to  bring  about  real  healing.  (Applause) 

Our  challenge  together  is  to  rid  the  nation  of  oppression  and  exploitation  and 
racism  and  discrimination  in  the  workplace.  And  the  fact  that  we  oftentimes  feel 
that  it  won't  happen  in  our  lifetime  should  not  be  reason  enough  for  us  to  give  up. 
We  have  stood  together,  marched  together,  sat  in  together,  struggled  together, 
suffered  together.  Now  it's  time,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we  start  learning  again 
how  to  win  together.  (Applause) 

Now.  winning  together  means  developing  new  strategies.  But  winning  together 
also  means  developing  a  new  attitude.  The  merger  of  the  AFL-CIO  was  a  case  of 
developing  a  new  attitude.  You  know  the  story  about  how  the  CIO  broke  off  from 
the  AFL  in  the  mid  '30s,  and  the  leaders  from  both  organizations  spent  years 
offering  only  lukewarm  support  at  the  idea  of  a  reunion.  But  the  Republican  success 
in  the  1946  elections,  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  anti-labor  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
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strengthened  the  commitment  to  unite.  A  few  years  later,  when  the  Republican 
electoral  success  repeated  itself  in  the  1952  elections,  the  two  organizations  got 
the  final  spark  they  needed  to  begin  a  meaningful  reunification  with  a  new  attitude. 

Let  me  submit  respectfully  this  afternoon  that  we  are  in  a  similar  situation  in 
1997.  Organized  labor  has  powerf  ul  enemies  throughout  the  '80s  and  the  '90s.  and 
once  again  we  see  a  shifting  of  the  balance  of  power.  Poverty  and  wealth  are 
increasing  as  we  know  it.  We  live  in  a  nation  now  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  labored  for  many  years,  oftentimes  in  factories,  shops, 
homes  and  fields,  now  must  choose  between  purchasing  food  or  purchasing 
medicine.  The  elderly  feel  trapped  and  betrayed  by  the  promise  that  hard  work 
would  somehow  be  rewarded.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  nation  where  parents  are 
afraid  to  seek  upward  mobility,  even  with  a  new  employer.  The  fear  is  rooted  in 
the  fact  that  the  new  employer  can"t  afford  or  provide  health  insurance  or  does  not 
want  to,  or  because  of  a  pre-existing  medical  condition  that  would  cause  the  denial 
of  health  insurance.  Under  those  types  of  circumstances,  mothers  and  fathers  feel 
forced  to  choose  between  a  better  life  and  health  insurance  for  their  children.  And 
the  only  real  broker  that  they  have  in  those  instances  has  been  the  union  that  they 
belong  to.  The  economic  inequality  that  was  bred  by  this  twisted  concept  of 
trickle-down  economics  is  increasing  the  resentment  and  the  hostility  between 
workers  and  executives,  between  blacks  and  whites,  between  men  and  women, 
between  the  old  and  the  young,  between  the  immigrant  and  the  citizen  and  between 
different  regions  of  our  great  nation. 

The  victims  of  this  laissez-faire  governmental  approach  are  many,  and  the 
search  for  convenient  scapegoats  is  always  in  full  swing.  We  believe  that  in  order 
to  defuse  the  compounding  economic  and  societal  tensions,  that  we  must  face  up 
to  our  situations  and  then  thus  begin  to  craft  more  equitable  policies.  To  start  with, 
we  must  recognize — and  I  really  mean  this — the  absolute  critical  need,  in  1997 
and  beyond,  to  recruit  more  workers  and  to  retain  more  workers.  I  don't  enjoy 
reading  stories  in  the  New  York  Times  and  elsewhere  about  the  declining  number 
of  union  workers  and  the  declining  number  of  union  ranks  across  this  nation.  That 
troubles  me.  and  it  ought  to  trouble  you.  But  those  who  gloat  and  get  glee  from 
that  kind  of  news  suspect  that  there  will  be  little  on  our  part  in  the  efforts  of 
recruitment  and  retention. 

Secondly,  we  must  also  confront  and  resolve  the  issue  of  educational  disparity. 
Thirdly,  the  ideal  of  fairness  and  equal  opportunity  needs  to  be  restored  to  its 
rightful  place  at  the  top  of  the  national  agenda.  The  right  wing  has  tried  to  defame 
and  derail  the  goal  of  equality,  in  propaganda,  with  talk  of  special  rights  or,  as  they 
say.  preferences  or  quotas.  And  while  they  have  controlled  that  agenda,  many  on 
the  other  side  have  oftentimes  shrunk  from  their  ideology  and  offered  only 
watered-down,  lukewarm  alternatives. 

I  spent  17  years  in  elected  office.  There's  nothing  that  galls  me  more  than  to 
see  men.  and  sometimes  women,  who  understand  and  who  know  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  how  they  got  to  where  they  were — that  they  got  there  on  the  backs  of  men 
and  women,  oftentimes  union  men  and  women,  who  believed  in  them  and  gave 
them  the  privilege  and  the  honor  to  serve — who  somehow  now  get  convenient 
amnesia.  All  of  a  sudden,  when  there's  a  tough  issue  and  a  tough  vote,  they  begin 
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to  scratch  where  they  do  not  itch.  (Applause)  When  there's  a  tough  issue  or  a  tough 
vote,  they  laugh  when  they  were  not  humored.  They  shuttle  their  feet  when  they're 
not  nervous,  and  they  bow  their  heads  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  prayer.  We 
can't  accept  that,  because  if  you  do  accept  that,  all  of  the  doom  and  gloom  that  the 
opponents  of  the  labor  movement  like  to  spew  out  in  their  columns  and  elsewhere 
will,  in  fact,  come  true. 

I  caution  you  to  be  ever  mindful  that  while  it  is  nice  to  be  here  and  to  be  in  the 
company  of  others  who  feel  like  you  and  who  think  like  you,  that  all  those  who 
think  other  than  that  and  all  those  who  believe  that  this  is  the  worst  movement  that 
has  ever  happened  in  America  are  up  24  hours  a  day.  They  don't  sleep:  they  don't 
eat:  they  don't  drink.  They  just  plot  and  scheme.  They  are  myopic  but  they  are 
focused,  and  they  seek  to  undo  in  very  real  ways,  in  every  way  they  can.  everything 
that  you  have  worked  for.  I  hope  you're  hearing  me  when  I  say  this.  This  is  not  a 
time  to  be  comfortable.  This  is  a  time  to  be  concerned  and  to  be  focused  in  our 
efforts.  (Applause) 

And  so  what  has  that  kind  of  elected  official  gotten  for  us,  what  do  we  get  in 
return?  Well,  four  decades  ago  we  got  Taft-Hartley,  and  four  weeks  ago  we  got 
the  Buy  American  amendment  taken  out  of  defense  appropriation  by  Senator 
McCain,  with  no  sense  that  there  would  be  a  backlash.  I  think  that  at  some  point 
in  some  time,  we've  got  to  find  a  way  to  say  it's  all  right  to  have  ideals  again,  to 
impart  that  to  young  people,  to  say  that  it's  all  right  to  believe  in  something,  and 
to  say  to  those  who  want  to  lead,  who  have  the  opportunity  to  lead  or  just  by  default 
got  a  chance  to  lead,  that  you've  got  to  believe  in  something. 

I  believe  in  equal  work  for  equal  pay.  I  believe  that's  the  right  thing.  I  can't  be 
swayed  on  that.  That's  the  way  I  was  raised.  That's  what  I  believe  in.  It's  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  because  this  is.  allegedly  in  many  respects,  an  equal  society.  I 
believe  in  increases  in  the  minimum  wage  bill.  That  made  me  kind  of  a  strange 
part  of  the  Congress  for  awhile,  because  many  people  said.  "'You  ought  to  leave 
that  issue  alone;  you  don't  need  it;  you  don't  need  it."  I  worked  my  way  through 
school.  It  was  the  minimum  wage  that  helped  me.  It  wasn't  those  persons  that  I 
served  with  at  that  moment. 

I  was  opposed  to  NAFTA.  (Applause)  And  I  don't  care  what  all  the  pundits 
say.  I  believed  it  was  wrong,  and  I  still  don't  believe  that  it's  going  to  do  what 
everybody  says  it  will  do. 

I  oppose  privatization.  That  put  me  in  the  minority  real  quick.  ( Applause)  I  came 
out  of  a  union.  I  know  it's  just  a  backdoor  move  at  busting  tilings  up.  farming  out 
work.  I'm  opposed  to  Fast  Track,  but  I'm  not  going  to  cower  and  not  speak  about 
it.  I'm  going  to  say  it.  (Applause)  I  think  people  respect  you  more  when  you  stand 
for  something,  and  it's  only  when  we  get  those  who  want  to  shift  and  play  around 
and  see  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  that  working  men  and  working  women 
lose  out.  It's  all  right  for  someone  to  have  an  opinion  that's  different  from  yours. 
If  they  believe  in  it.  that's  fine.  But  it  is  not  all  right  to  have  no  opinion  and  to  wait 
for  a  public  opinion  poll  to  tell  you  how  you  should  respond. 

I'm  proud  to  say  that  I'm  a  member  of  the  Strawberry  Workers  Commission. 
(Applause)  And  the  NAACP  is  proud  to  join  them  in  their  struggle  for  dignity  and 
for  justice.  We  don't  care  who  doesn't  like  that.  We  believe  in  that,  and  we  will 
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always  believe  in  that.  I'm  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  AFL-CIO  blue-ribbon 
committee  looking  into  the  situation  at  the  Frontier  Hotel  and  Casino  in  Las  Vegas. 
(Applause)  It's  important.  And  so  what  we  seek  to  do — many  in  my  association 
who  are  part  of  yours,  and  vice  versa,  have  started  to  start  developing  a  new  attitude. 
We  want  to  fight  back.  But  we  also  want  to  recognize  that  those  in  our  number, 
and  particularly  in  our  generation,  are  dwindling.  And  I  go  to  too  many  college 
campuses  around  this  nation  where  young  people  don't  understand  the  nexus 
between  protection  and  security  and  unions.  They  don't  understand  that.  They 
don't  understand  the  historic  struggles  that  created  an  American  society  where 
there  are  laws  in  place  to  protect  workers.  They  don't  know  what  a  sweatshop  was 
like.  They  have  no  idea  what  the  past  was  like. 

That's  why  it  becomes  our  role  and  our  responsibility  to  impart  that,  so  that 
they  start  developing,  early  on,  an  appreciation  of  what  so  many  of  you  in  this  room 
have  gone  through.  If  that  doesn't  happen,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  those  numbers 
that  they  write  about  in  the  paper  will  continue  to  dwindle,  and  those  who  seek  to 
undo  your  work  will  continue  to  have  a  great  deal  of  comfort  as  they  watch  us 
slowly  disintegrate. 

I  think,  and  I  believe  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  that  you  know  and  I  know  that  we 
are  living  at  a  time  when  our  sense  of  community  can  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted.  Information  technology  has  made  it  possible  to  communicate  across 
oceans,  across  continents,  across  every  conceivable  boundary  of  culture  and  to  do 
so  almost  instantly.  But  our  technology  has  also  made  it  possible  for  us  to  work 
and  to  live  in  almost  complete  isolation  from  our  own  neighbors  and  our  own 
fellow  citizens.  The  common  experiences  that  have  always  made  us  recognize  each 
other,  despite  our  race  or  religion  or  ethnic  background,  as  members  of  this  larger 
community  of  Americans  are  becoming  less  common  each  year.  Scab  labor, 
unbridled  poverty,  second-class  citizenship  and  violent  crime  eat  away  at  that  sense 
of  community.  Hate  speech,  hate  groups,  hate  radio  and  hate  crimes  are  attempting 
to  divide  this  nation  and  those  communities  as  never  before. 

If  we  lose  that  sense  of  community,  that  sense  of  solidarity,  we  lose  much  of 
what  has  made  America  distinctive  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  an  era  of 
smaller  vision,  rampant  apathy  and  celebrated  mediocrity,  we  so  desperately  need 
those  like  yourselves  who  will  stand  up  and  speak  out  against  that  which  is  wrong 
and  to  fight  for  that  which  is  right. 

There's  nothing  at  all  in  our  political  life  today  that  troubles  me  more  than  the 
ideological  extremists  who  endlessly  proclaim  their  patriotism  while  ignoring  the 
common  responsibilities  and  the  common  struggle  of  working  men  and  working 
women.  You  see.  theirs  is  a  patriotism  at  war  with  particular  attachments  to  race 
and  class  and  clan.  They  fail  to  see  the  real  values  of  caring,  of  honesty,  of  hard 
work  and  fair  play  that  make  this  nation  more  than  just  a  collection  of  racial  groups 
or  abstract  series  of  lines  on  a  map.  And  I  can  say  with  certain  authority  that  if 
those  Americans  who  enjoy  the  greatest  blessings  of  life  in  this  country — great 
wealth,  great  opportunity,  freedom  from  violence  and  freedom  from  want — if  they 
deny  their  obligations  to  see  the  others  in  their  communities,  the  working  men  and 
women,  then  they  can  hardly  expect  those  who  suffer  most  from  unmet  challenges 
to  one  day  jump  up  and  understand  and  embrace  their  false  commonwealth  and 
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their  hollow  sense  of  citizenship.  The  very  old  and  the  very  young  cannot  be  left 
out.The  poor  and  disabled  must  be  made  accommodations.  We  have  to  create  at 
the  table  a  larger  sense  of  coalition  because,  in  the  end,  we  will  be  measured  by 
how  we  treat  the  least  of  these.  What  Moses  brought  down  from  Mount  Sinai 
wasn't  the  10  suggestions  but  rather  a  blueprint  for  life.  (Applause) 

And  so.  if  we  want  to  live  up  to  our  rhetoric  about  a  special  mission  for  America, 
if  we  want  this  nation  to  remain  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world  and  a  source  of 
strength  for  working  men  and  working  women,  then  we  must  reaffirm  our  common 
bonds — beginning  with  a  basic  American  premise  that  says.  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident:  that  all  people  are  created  equal."  But  more  so.  that  those  people 
deserve  the  right  to  organize,  the  right  to  have  a  voice  and  the  right  to  be 
represented.  (Applause) 

I'm  kind  of  old-fashioned.  I  grew  up  in  a  household  where  my  father  drove  a 
truck  for  the  Teamsters.  (Applause)  And  my  mother  was  a  maid.  But  when  she  got 
work  at  the  apartment  building,  she  got  work  because  there  was  a  union  that  got 
her  in.  So  I  grew  up  with  union  literature  around  the  house  and  union  discussions 
at  the  table.  (Applause)  So  I  said  to  my  friends  and  colleagues  the  day  I  got  to  the 
Congress.  "You  might  as  well  give  up  on  me  because  I'm  not  changing."  I 
recognize  and  I  understand  what  happens  in  the  absence  of  organized  labor.  I  have 
seen  the  pain  and  the  hurt.  And  I  have  seen  also  the  great  sense  of  dignity  and  worth 
that  are  brought  about  when  men  and  women  know  that  they're  represented  and 
that  their  values  are  important.  So  I  say  to  you  from  the  N  A  ACP  and  from  my  heart 
of  hearts,  when  the  timid  run  away  from  you — as  they  will  every  time  you  try  to 
reach  out  for  them — and  they  say  they  fear  to  even  try  anymore,  you  must  reply 
that  we  still  have  a  shining  and  powerful  dream  given  by  a  shining  and  powerful 
history  within  the  labor  movement.  When  you  hear  that  new  version  of  an  old  song 
that  speaks  of  gradualism,  when  you  are  told  to  wait  for  tomorrow  or  the  next 
tomorrow,  for  the  next  election  or  the  next  generation,  you  must  reply,  as  Martin 
King  did  from  an  old  Birmingham  jail,  that,  "Now  is  the  time,  and  solidarity  is 
forever."  Thank  you.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Kweisi  Mfume.  a  great  speech,  a  great  message,  real  inspiring 
words.  We  thank  you  on  behalf  of  all  the  delegates  for  that  great  message  and  for 
your  great  leadership.  Thank  you  veiy  much.  (Applause) 

Over  the  past  two  years,  it  has  been  exciting  to  watch  the  excitement  and  spirit 
of  our  new  movement  spill  over  onto  the  bargaining  tables  across  our  nation. 

If  the  ability  to  bargain  collectively  over  wages,  benefits  and  working  conditions 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  trade  union  experience,  the  right  to  strike,  if  necessary,  lies 
at  the  soul. 

Since  Ronald  Reagan  fired  the  PATCO  air  traff  ic  controllers  in  1981  and  set 
the  stage  for  widespread  use  of  permanent  replacements,  the  collective  bargaining 
process  has  been  perverted  by  the  diminution  of  the  right  to  strike.  American 
workers  have  paid  the  price  through  wage  freezes,  two-tier  pay  schemes,  health 
care  takebacks  and  the  introduction  of  defined  contribution  pension  plans.  Thanks 
to  all  of  you.  that  era  has  ended,  and  we  are  now  bargaining  and  striking  harder 
and  smarter,  and  we're  succeeding.  From  the  sophisticated  selective  strikes  under- 
taken by  the  UAW  at  General  Motors  to  the  90-day  shutdown  of  Boeing  by  the 
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IAM.  to  the  UFCW  at  Safeway  and  the  comeback  efforts  at  Wheeling-Pitt  and 
Bridgestone/Firestone.  \ve*re  winning  the  big  ones  again.  And  with  the  brilliant 
strategies,  like  those  executed  by  the  CWA  with  their  "virtual  strike"  at  Bell 
Atlantic  and  the  IUE  at  GE.  we're  learning  how  to  get  the  same  effect  without  ever 
hitting  the  bricks.  Most  important,  we're  releaming  some  old  lessons  about 
solidarity.  And  today,  when  an  employer  looks  across  a  bargaining  table,  he  or  she 
sees  not  a  single  group  of  workers  or  a  single  union  but  78  unions  and  13  million 
workers. 

This  afternoon,  we  celebrate  the  courage  and  the  commitment  of  those  workers 
with  some  special  presentations — and  the  first  concerns  the  longest-running,  purest 
strike  in  modern  history.  Last  Sunday,  Sept.  2 1 .  was  the  sixth  anniversary  of  a 
strike  against  one  of  the  most  vicious,  law-breaking  employers  in  our  country:  the 
Frontier  Hotel  and  Gambling  Hall  in  Las  Vegas.  Over  the  years.  Frontier  has  waged 
a  war  against  workers'  rights,  violated  the  state's  health  and  safety  laws  and 
breached  Nevada's  money -laundering  regulations.  It's  a  company  that  has  dem- 
onstrated a  disrespect  for  the  law  and  total  deafness  to  the  cries  of  reason  from  state 
and  local  community  and  elected  leaders.  The  Frontier  workers — from  HERE,  the 
Teamsters,  the  Operating  Engineers  and  the  Carpenters — have  walked  a  picket  line 
24  hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week — and  not  one  has  crossed  the  picket  line. 
(Applause)  We  have  a  delegation  of  Frontier  strikers  here  with  us  today,  and  I'm 
going  to  ask  them  to  come  up  here.  Brothers  and  sisters,  the  Frontier  strikers. 
(Standing  ovation)  Brother  Ray  Turner  will  speak  on  behalf  of  the  strikers. 

RAY  TURNER 
Frontier  Hotel  Striker 

On  behalf  of  the  culinary  strikers.  Culinary  Union  and  all  of  you.  we  thank  you 
for  having  us  here  today.  In  six  years,  and  started  on  seven  years,  this  battle  on  the 
picket  line  has  been  tough.  But  with  all  of  your  support  from  different  unions, 
lending  us  your  shoulder  to  lean  on  has  made  us  stronger  and  stronger.  And  all  this 
time  that  we've  been  out  there,  not  one.  not  one  picketer  crossed  that  picket  line. 
(Applause) 

We've  had  hard  times,  we've  had  good  times.  But  on  this  picket  line,  we've 
had  a  union:  like  Smith  Fixxl  King,  that  Roberta:  every  Thanksgiving.  Christmas. 
Easter,  she  supplies  us  with  a  turkey,  ham  and  all  of  the  trimmings.  And  different 
unions  that  come  by  on  convention  to  Las  Vegas,  they  always  come  out  to  the 
picket  line  and  picket  with  us  and  talk  with  us.  That  gives  us  strength  and  courage 
to  keep  on  keeping  on.  Because  we  know  this  fight  is  a  fight  that  we  can't  quit. 
We  have  to  keep  on  fighting.  When  this  tight  is  over,  then  there's  another  fight 
waiting  for  us.  and  we  just  have  to  keep  on  fighting.  (Applause)  And  we  have  a 
slogan  that  we  use  that.  "We  will  be  there  until  she  signs,  sells  or  shuts  it  down. 
We're  not  going  anyplace,  we'll  be  right  there."  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Ray.  I'd  like  to  ask  Secretary  -Treasurer 
Rich  Trumka  for  a  special  announcement  about  the  Frontier  strike. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  thank  you  to  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I've  been  with  these  courageous 
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workers  all  six  year  s  of  that  long  strike.That's  why  I'm  so  very  proud  to  announce 
today  that  Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum  has  agreed  to  co-chair  a  blue  ribbon  panel 
of  distinguished  citizens  that  will  be  formed  to  investigate  Frontier's  lawlessness 
and  its  unsuitability  to  hold  a  Nevada  gaming  license.  (Standing  ovation)  Senator 
Metzenbaum  will  be  joined  on  the  panel  by  the  Honorable  Mario  Cuomo;  former 
New  Jersey  Governor  Jim  Florio;  California  State  Assembly  Speaker  Cruz  Bus- 
tamante;  Detroit  City  Council  President  Mary  Ann  Mahaffey;  NAACP  President 
Kweisi  Mfume  and  Monsignor  George  Higgins.  (Applause) 

We  want  to  applaud  the  courage  and  persistence  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  on 
the  Frontier  picket  lines.  Your  strike  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  We  want  to  assure 
you  that  we'll  stand  by  your  side  just  as  long  as  this  struggle  continues.  And 
together  we  will  last  one  day  longer  than  Frontier's  lawless  management.  One  day 
longer! 

(The  delegation  chanted,  "One  day  longer!") 

SWEENEY:  We  also  have  two  workers  here  from  a  successful  strike  right  here 
in  Pennsylvania.  Will  the  Beverly  Enterprises  nursing  home  workers  from  SEIU 
come  forward?  (Applause) 

We've  had  many  great  bargaining  and  strike  victories,  large  and  small.  But  it 
was  not  difficult  to  single  one  out  for  special  celebration  this  afternoon.  It  was  a 
nationwide  strike,  the  largest  in  decades.  And  when  the  smoke  cleared,  the  workers 
had  won  the  affection  of  working  families  across  America  and  won  a  contract 
worthy  of  their  courage.  Let's  honor  the  fighting  workers  of  UPS  and  the  fighting 
president  of  the  Teamsters  Union.  (Standing  ovation) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  RON  CAREY:  Thank  you,  thank  you.  Aren't  they  great? 
How  would  you  like  to  work  for  them?  (Applause)  By  God,  I  am  so  proud  of  our 
members  and  proud  that  they  could  be  here  today  because  they  are  the  real  heroes 
of  the  UPS  strike.  (Applause)  They  started  months  ahead:  holding  rallies,  educating 
the  public,  talking  to  the  customers  on  the  issues  that  they  would  be  faced 
with.They  stood  strong  and  proud  on  those  picket  lines.  They  wouldn't  let  the 
company  divide  them.  And  every  time  1  turned  around,  there  was  another  member 
on  TV  telling  the  nation  part-time  America  won't  work.  (Applause) 

This  is  the  moment  to  celebrate  their  courage.  But  more  than  that,  it's  a  time  to 
look  ahead.  Our  victory  at  UPS  showed  that  when  working  people  stand  together, 
when  they  stick  together,  they  can  achieve  the  ultimate  goal.  We  showed  that  the 
labor  movement  can  accomplish  all  that  we  wish  to  when  we're  working  together, 
when  we  are  united.  The  support  from  John  Sweeney,  all  of  the  international 
unions,  the  central  labor  councils  and  all  local  unions  all  across  this  country  made 
a  huge  difference.  (Applause) 

I  want  to  thank  you.  John,  and  I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  here 
today  for  making  our  fight  labor's  fight.  We're  looking  forward  to  working  with 
you  and  to  take  that  energy  and  that  unity  from  the  UPS  strike,  put  it  into  organizing, 
put  it  into  more  contract  campaigns  and  into  grassroots  political  actions  on  issues 
like  NAFTA.  We  made  UPS  put  people  first.  And  now  we're  going  to  make  our 
government  do  the  same  when  it  comes  to  trade  deals. 

We  won  a  great  victory  at  UPS.  I  salute  Teamsters  all  over  the  world  pretty 
much,  and  I  salute  all  of  you  here  today  for  your  efforts.  And  now  we're  going  to 
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show  big  corporations  that  we've  really  just  begun  to  fight  for  all  working  families 
in  this  country.  Thank  you  and  God  bless  you  all.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  again  to  these  wonderful  women  and  men.  We're  so 
proud  of  you. 

I  call  on  Vice  President  Bahr  to  continue  the  report  of  the  Policy  Resolutions 
Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  POLICY  RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE  (Resumed) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  President  Sweeney.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  consid- 
ered Resolution  6.  "Workers  and  the  Global  Economy."  which  is  on  page  19  of 
the  resolutions  book.  The  secretary  will  report  it  out. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  6  Workers  and  the  Global  Economy 

VICE  PRESIDENT  CLAYOLA  BROWN:  Resolution  No.  6  asserts  that  our 
nation '  s  trade  policies  and  initiatives  must  reflect  concern  for  living  standards,  workers' 
rights  and  the  environment — and  not  replicate  and  extend  the  failed  policies  of  the  past. 
Trade  policy  should  not  promote  corporate  "low-road"  behavior,  which  allows 
employers  to  threaten  workers  and  drive  wages  down,  or  concentrate  political  and 
economic  power  in  a  small  handful  of  multinational  corporations  and  investment  firms. 
Instead,  trade  policies  should  ensure  that  everyone  benefits  from  the  new  global 
economy,  and  trade  agreements  should  include  enforceable  rules  and  standards  that 
protect  workers,  consumers  and  the  environment. 

Noting  the  dismal  track  record  of  NAFTA,  the  resolution  reaffirms  the  AFL-CIO's 
strong  opposition  to  extension  of  Fast  Track  authority  for  trade  agreements  which  do 
not  require  enforceable  labor  and  environmental  standards.  It  opposes  expansion  of 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  in  the  absence  of  strong  labor  and  environmental 
protections.  It  condemns  the  repression  of  workers'  rights  in  China  and  calls  for  a 
stringent  set  of  conditions  for  accession  to  the  World  Trade  Organization.  It  raises 
concerns  about  the  direction  of  negotiations  toward  a  Multilateral  Agreement  on 
Investment,  which  must  not  come  at  the  expense  of  workers  and  the  environment.  To 
make  trade  policies  work  for  workers,  the  resolution  calls  for  an  aggressive  and  focused 
multinational  bargaining  and  organizing  strategy  that  can  match  the  power  of  global 
capital  with  a  global  labor  movement. 

BAHR:  Before  I  entertain  a  motion  on  Resolution  6, 1  would  like  to  give  you 
an  update  on  the  labor  movement's  campaign  to  defeat  Fast  Track  legislation. 

Over  the  last  six  months,  working  families  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  have 
mounted  a  major  mobilization  campaign  around  Fast  Track  legislation.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  educational  flyers  have  been  distributed  in  workplaces,  and  workers 
are  meeting  with  their  congressional  representatives  all  across  the  country.  Calls  are 
pouring  into  congressional  offices  from  working  families  anxious  to  register  their 
opinion.  Rallies  to  protest  Fast  Track  are  happening  from  San  Diego  to  Atlanta  to 
Long  Island.  We're  working  with  allies  in  the  environmental  movement,  with 
consumer  groups  and  with  communities  that  want  trade  done  right. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  unions  have  sent  over  a  million  pieces  of  mail  into  union 
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households  to  inform  them  of  the  fight  and  urge  them  to  hold  their  representatives 
accountable.  We've  phone-banked  hundreds  of  thousands  of  members.  Television 
and  radio  ads  have  been  placed  in  congressional  districts  where  local  unionists 
believe  they  can  move  their  representative's  vote  on  Fast  Track.  We  heard  here 
yesterday  that  one  union,  the  United  Steelworkers,  has  already  had  125.000 
personal  letters  written  to  members  of  Congress.  Every  House  Democrat  and  many 
Republicans  have  been  personally  visited  by  union  representatives  to  make  their 
case  about  the  dangers  of  Fast  Track  to  workers'  economic  well-being.  We've 
educated  representatives  who  weren't  here  for  the  NAFTA  fight  in  1993  about 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  members  to  care  about  going  to  the  polls  at  election  time  if 
they  feel  their  representative  has  let  them  down.  Have  we  been  effective?  Take  a 
look  at  this  slide. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  we  identified  44  undecided  representatives 
whom  we  believed  should  be  open  to  workers'  arguments  about  Fast  Track. 
Today — three  weeks  later — after  intense  grassroots  pressure,  half  of  those  repre- 
sentatives have  moved  to  a  position  of  opposing  or  likely  opposing  Fast  Track. 
(Applause)  Of  those  remaining,  most  are  still  undecided. 

Here's  where  we  are  today  overall.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  there  are 
210  members  who  have  decided,  or  almost  decided,  to  vote  against  Fast  Track. 
This  is  only  seven  votes  short  of  what  we  need  to  win.  (Applause)  But  210 
representatives  is  an  unstable  number.  Neither  the  business  community  nor  the 
administration  has  turned  up  the  heat  as  much  as  they  will  in  the  coming  weeks. 
We  could  lose  some  votes  at  the  same  time  as  we  are  gaining  other  votes.  Victory 
on  this  essential  initiative  is  truly  within  reach,  but  it's  going  to  take  maximum 
sustained  effort  from  every  one  of  us  in  the  coming  weeks.  Go  home.  Get  involved. 
Get  your  co-workers  involved.  Get  your  neighbors  involved.  Together,  we  can  win 
the  fight  for  fair  trade  that  works  for  working  families,  not  just  for  corporations. 

I  will  now  entertain  a  motion  to  adopt  Resolution  6. 

BROWN:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  recommends  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  so  move. 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  The  motion  has  been  moved,  and  it's  been  seconded. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Carolyn  Forrest.  Vice  President  of  United  Auto  Workers. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  CAROLYN  FORREST:  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  resolution.  I  rise  to  support  global  solidarity.  You're  all  tired  of  hearing  and 
we're  tired  of  hearing  that  the  labor  movement  is  living  in  the  past  when  we  resist 
bad  trade  agreements.  This  resolution  has  a  clear  message  for  our  opponents: 
Today's  labor  movement  is  not  opposed  to  all  trade  agreements.  We're  opposed 
to  bad  trade  agreements.  We're  opposed  to  trade  agreements  which  ignore  essential 
human  rights,  vital  environmental  protections  and  safeguards  of  our  standard  of 
living.  We're  opposed  to  Fast  Track  because  it  limits  the  right  of  democratically 
elected  representatives  to  fix  bad  trade  agreements.  The  truth  is,  we're  for  many 
things  in  international  trade.  This  labor  movement  has  long  supported  international 
agreements  that  extend  the  right  to  free  association  and  the  right  to  form  free  and 
independent  trade  unions.  We  are  for  economic  development  policies  which  lift 
living  standards  abroad  without  eroding  living  standards  at  home.  We  are  for 
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international  rules  to  guide  investment  flows,  to  create  jobs  and  to  raise  living 
standards. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  "re  against  tyranny  and  poverty  and  exploitation.  But 
this  labor  movement  is  also  for  free  collective  bargaining  everywhere  in  the  world, 
international  solidarity  and  coordinated  investment.  This  resolution  makes  it  clear 
to  the  world  that  this  labor  movement  stands  for  essential  values  in  international 
trade  and  not  just  against  bad  agreements.  I  urge  this  convention  to  adopt  this 
statement.  And  I  urge  all  present  in  this  hall  and  everyone  you  represent  to  take  a 
stand  against  unfair  trade.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Microphone  No.  1,  Tom  Buffenbarger.  president  of  IAM. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  TOM  BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you.  Brother  Chairman. 
Brothers  and  sisters.  I  also  rise  to  emphasize  the  timely  and  critically  important 
theme  of  this  convention  and  to  relate  it  to  the  issue  of  granting  Fast  Track  authority 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  its  obsession  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

The  rallying  cry,  the  theme  of  this  convention,  "You  have  a  voice,  make  it 
heard,'*  is  what  trade  unions  are  all  about.  Workers  need  to  make  their  voices  heard, 
and  it's  our  obligation  and  responsibility  to  help  make  those  voices  heard. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  it's  also  what  this  great  country  of  ours  is  all  about.  As 
Americans,  we  have  a  constitutionally  guaranteed  right — a  right  that  was  won  with 
bloodshed  in  many  wars — a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  American  legislative  process 
through  our  elected  representatives.  And  those  representatives,  in  turn,  have  an 
obligation,  a  legal  obligation  to  make  our  voices  heard  on  legislation  being 
considered  in  the  Congress. 

Both  those  examples,  brothers  and  sisters,  is  what  democracy  is  about,  and 
American  democracy  is  exactly  what  is  at  stake  here.  I  don't  mean  to  diminish  the 
facts,  the  cold.  hard,  painful  facts,  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment— the  fact  that  since  1993.  NAFTA  has  devastated  more  than  420.000 
American  working  families  by  moving  jobs  to  Mexico;  the  fact  that  during  the  first 
four  years  of  NAFTA,  the  damage  to  the  environment  along  the  United 
States/Mexican  border  has  increased  noticeably;  the  fact  that  the  lack  of  strict 
compliance  and  inspections  at  the  border  crossings  have  resulted  in  huge  increases 
of  unhealthful  food  imported  into  the  United  States  in  unsafe  trucks.  But  brothers 
and  sisters,  granting  Fast  Track  authority  to  expand  this  anti-worker  law  is  like 
rubbing  salt  into  an  open  wound.  Fast  Track  authority  thwarts  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives from  exercising  the  democratic  process,  the  process  of  making  our 
voices  heard  by  debating  and.  if  necessary,  amend  a  piece  of  legislation  that  impacts 
the  livelihood  and  security  of  tens  of  millions  of  American  working  families. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  our  founding  fathers  didn't  write  anything  that  even 
remotely  resembled  Fast  Track  in  our  Constitution.  Indeed,  their  earliest  drafts 
were  intended  to  promote  democracy,  not  restrict  it.  The  Fast  Track  concept  is  a 
contemporary  phenomenon,  one  bom  in  the  corporate  boardrooms  to  benefit  the 
occupants  of  those  rooms.  It  is  undemocratic,  unfair,  unjust  and  wrong.  And  as  the 
representatives  of  American  workers  and  their  families,  we  must  dedicate  our 
resources  and  our  energies  to  fighting  Fast  Track  and  the  law  it  is  intended  to 
promote.  Thank  you.  Brother  Chainnan.  (Applause) 
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BAHR:  Thank  you,  Tom. 
Microphone  No.  2,  Delegate  Cleary. 

ED  CLEARY,  New  York  State  AFL-CIO:  Mr.  Chairman,  brother  and  sister 
delegates:  This  morning,  we  heard  a  fine  presentation  from  our  president,  and  he 
referred  to  our  backdrop  where  he  said,  "You  have  a  voice,  make  it  heard."  He 
talked  about  45  members  of  the  Senate  that  are  in  agreement  on  our  position  on 
finance  campaign  reform.  Well,  I  ask  the  brothers  and  sisters  today:  Let's  take  a 
look  at  the  sign  again,  that  we  do  have  a  voice  and  we  should  make  it  heard.  But 
at  this  particular  moment,  let's  apply  it  as  we  leave  the  hall  here  to  that  issue  of 
Fast  Track.  We  should  mobilize,  and  we  should  socialize  amongst  our  mem- 
bers— get  our  members,  mobilize  them  to  get  out  and  socialize  in  all  the  areas  that 
we  come  in  contact — in  our  communities,  in  our  churches,  whether  it's  inside  or 
outside.  We  can  address  our  teenage  children,  our  college-age  children,  and  we 
can  have  them  cany  the  message  into  the  schools.  We  can  have  our  wives  talk 
about  it  in  the  shopping  place.  We  can  put  bumper  stickers  on.  I  see  very  few 
bumper  stickers  on  cars  today  as  you  travel  around.  At  one  time,  it  was  the  rage  to 
have  one.  But  we  should  mobilize,  make  signs  and  put  them  in  the  windows  of  the 
cars.  We  have  ways  of  reaching  the  talk  shows  in  our  communities.  Not  just  us 
that  are  sitting  here,  but  every  member  that  we  come  in  contact  with  can  get  out 
and  can  do  a  very  effective  job.  We  represent  a  very  intelligent  part  of  the 
population  in  our  nation.  We  have  to  mobilize  them.  Brothers  and  sisters,  we  have 
to  make  the  very  soil  under  which  we  stand — from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
the  Canadian  border  down  to  the  Mexican  border  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — we 
have  to  make  it  rock.  We  have  to  make  it  rock  in  Alaska,  and  we  have  to  make  the 
ground  tremble  in  Hawaii  and  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Our  members 
have  to  mobilize  to  get  out  and  to  do  the  job — and  they  will.  We  have  all  the  facts. 
There  isn't  a  piece  of  paper  that  doesn't  come  across  my  desk  that  hasn't,  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks,  referred  to  Fast  Track.  We've  seen  the  facts  presented  here 
today.  We  have  them  in  the  material  we  received  at  the  convention.  Now.  as  we 
go  out,  it's  our  job  to  mobilize  and  to  rock  this  nation  to  understand  that  those 
people  that  represent  this  country  that  the  president  spoke  about,  that  are  our  trade 
representatives,  if  they  can  make  deals  to  protect  the  literary  and  the  patent  rights 
of  others,  they  certainly  have  the  responsibility  to  protect  the  human  rights  of  the 
people,  the  workers  in  other  nations  that  we  will  be  dealing  with.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you  very  much.  Ed.  Delegate  on  microphone  No.  3. 

MAY  CHEN.  UNITE:  I'm  the  assistant  manager  of  Local  2325  of  UNITE.  I 
rise  to  support  this  resolution.  Local  2325  is  the  largest  local  of  UNITE,  repre- 
senting 20.000  garment  workers  in  New  York  City.  Most  of  our  members  are 
working  women  of  diverse  immigrant  backgrounds.  And  as  an  aside.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Working  Women's  Department  for  translating  the  questionnaire  and 
giving  us  a  voice  for  our  concerns  and  issues. 

Our  members  come  to  America  with  dreams  of  a  better  life;  and  over  the  long 
history,  it  has  been  the  union  that  has  provided  decent  pay,  benefits  and  basic  job 
security  for  garment  workers.  The  garment  industry  today  has  been  globalized. 
Sweatshops  have  multiplied  in  so-called  free  trade  zones  around  the  world. 
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Sweatshops  are  right  here  in  America  and  pose  a  real  direct  threat  to  our  union 
members.  The  bosses  and  the  media  tell  us  to  compete  with  sweatshop  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

Back  home  in  New  York,  I  see  the  insecurity  and  pain  of  our  union  members 
every  day  fighting  to  make  a  decent  living.  We've  seen  factories,  large  and  small, 
close  down  as  companies  follow  NAFTA  to  Mexico  and  other  places  offshore. 
UNITE  officers  have  visited  these  offshore  workplaces,  and  many  of  us  have  met 
garment  workers  from  these  factories,  young  women  exploited  and  abused  while 
sewing  garments  for  famous  American  manufacturers  and  retail  stores.  We  in 
UNITE  demand  labor  and  environmental  protection  for  workers  in  the  global 
economy,  and  we  say  no  to  Fast  Track  and  no  to  unfair  trade.  (Applause) 

Thankfully,  the  unions,  religious  groups,  students  and  others  have  come  together 
to  support  a  growing  public  outcry  against  sweatshops  and  child  labor.  On  your 
tables  today,  you  have  petitions  and  fliers  to  President  Clinton  to  mobilize  the  public 
against  sweatshops  and  against  child  labor.  Next  Saturday,  Oct.  4,  there  will  be 
coordinated  rallies  across  America  for  a  national  Day  of  Conscience.  I  urge  all  the 
brothers  and  sisters  here  to  support  the  Oct.  4  action  in  your  area,  collect  signatures 
on  these  petitions  and  join  the  fight  against  sweatshops.  And  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  Resolution  6,  Workers  in  the  Global  Economy.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Sister.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  on  microphone  4. 

MICKEY  HARRINGTON,  IBEW:  Mickey  Harrington  from  the  Butte  Glen 
Central  Labor  Council,  California,  and  a  proud  member  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

I'm  not  one  to  speak  for  a  very  long  time.  I've  always  been  somewhat  of  a  very 
quiet  person.  But  on  this  issue,  even  in  a  heavily  Republican  area  that  I  live  in, 
there  is  not  very  many  people  that  are  in  support  of  NAFTA  or  NAFTA  type  of 
agreements.  They  perceive  these  agreements  as  taking  away  their  jobs  and  their 
ability  to  earn  a  living,  to  feed  their  kids  and  to  be  able  to  retire.  I  see  this  no  different 
than  if  I  gave  away  a  secret  of  the  government.  That  would  be  called  treason.  And 
I  call  this  economic  treason — and  it  should  be  taken  away  from  the  government 
and  it  should  be  negotiated  properly.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  The  Chair  recognizes  Jay  Mazur.  president  of  UNITE. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JAY  MAZUR:  I  speak  in  favor  of  Resolution  6.The 
resolution  makes  clear  that  our  current  trade  agreements  protect  corporations  but 
not  workers.  Now  they  want  Fast  Track  so  they  can  expand  NAFTA.  NAFTA  has 
not  only  cost  the  United  States  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs,  as  you've  heard 
many,  many  times;  it  has  made  it  harder  to  organize  because  companies  threaten 
to  close  their  plants  and  move  to  Mexico.  And  they  carry  out  those  threats. 

Five  years  ago.  Guess?  was  one  of  the  largest  apparel  manufacturers  in 
California,  and  a  lot  of  their  production  was  done  in  sweatshops.  When  workers 
tried  to  organize  a  union  and  when  the  Labor  Department  tried  to  enforce  overtime 
and  minimum  wage  laws.  Guess?  picked  up  and  moved  to  Mexico.  The  company 
admitted  publicly  that  it  did  so  to  prevent  the  workers  from  organizing.  The 
message  for  us  is  clear.  If  the  U.  S.  government  enforces  a  law  and  if  U.  S.  workers 
exercise  their  legal  right  to  organize,  firms  like  Guess?  will  flee,  leaving  thousands 
of  workers  jobless  and  government  agencies  hesitant  to  enforce  our  laws.  Our 
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current  trade  policies  reward  companies  like  Guess?  for  removing  production 
overseas  to  areas  where  they  can  exploit  the  workers  at  will.  Employers  committed 
to  America,  those  who  respect  their  workers  and  pay  a  living  wage,  are  penalized. 

NAFTA,  you  will  recall,  was  also  supposed  to  help  Mexico,  but  Mexico  has 
suffered  one  of  its  worst  economic  disasters  ever.  Most  Mexicans  are  worse  off 
today  than  when  NAFTA  was  implemented  four  years  ago.  We  can.  we  must  do 
better  than  NAFTA.  The  American  people  understand  this.  They're  with  us. 
They're  with  us. 

As  May  Chen  just  told  you,  the  AFL  has  joined  a  new  coalition  to  hold  a  Day 
of  Conscience — and  let  me  repeat  that,  a  Day  of  Conscience — on  Oct.  4.  a  Day  of 
Conscience  to  end  child  labor  and  sweatshops,  not  only  in  apparel — whether  it's 
in  chicken  factories  or  in  communications,  whether  it's  at  home  or  abroad.  You 
have  some  of  the  material  on  your  chairs.  There  is  a  petition.  And  I  urge  you,  I 
urge  you  to  sign  the  petition  and  circulate  it  in  your  unions.  We  plan  to  present 
President  Clinton  with  this  petition,  signed  by  one  million  people,  calling  for  an 
end  to  child  labor  and  sweatshops.  We  believe  that  the  events  on  Oct.  4  and  in  the 
following  holiday  Season  of  Conscience  will  provide  a  dramatic  platform  for 
delivering  the  message  contained  in  Resolution  6,  Workers  in  a  Global  Economy. 
This  is  part  of  our  campaign,  whether  it's  NAFTA,  whether  it's  Fast  Track.  We've 
got  to  defeat  Fast  Track.  Part-time  workers  don't  work  in  this  country.  Fast  Track 
won't  work  for  us  either.  Let's  move  on  to  Oct.  4.  Defeat  Fast  Track.  Thank  you 
very  much.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Jay.  Because  of  time  constraints,  we'll  limit  the  speakers 
to  those  who  are  at  the  mikes  now,  and  President  Becker  will  be  the  last  speaker. 

Cecil  Roberts  on  microphone  No.  1 . 

CECIL  ROBERTS.  UMWA:  Good  afternoon.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  want  to  applaud 
your  leadership  throughout  the  past  several  days,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
friendship  over  the  past  two  years.  My  name  is  Cecil  Roberts,  and  I'm  president 
of  the  Mine  Workers.  (Applause)  I  assumed  everybody  knew  that  because  I'm  the 
only  person  in  here  that  sounds  like  Mr.  Haney  on  Green  Acres.  (Laughter)  But  I 
rise  to  support  my  good  friend  and  brother.  George  Becker,  and  that  wonderful 
union,  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  in  their  endeavors  to  oppose  fast 
tracking.  I'm  not  sure  what  fast  tracking  means.  I  think  that's  in  a  hurry. 

But  I  did  get  a  wonderful  lesson  this  morning  on  NAFTA  101.  Now,  I  believe 
that  I  would  still  fail  the  course  because  I'm  still  a  little  confused  about  the  benefits 
of  NAFTA  101.  However,  I  do  have  a  suggestion  that  might  be  helpful.  These 
people  representing  the  United  States  of  America  in  all  of  these  trade  deals  would 
be  better  served  making  their  way  to  the  George  Meany  Center,  where  they  could 
take  Negotiations  101.  (Applause) 

And  I  was  thinking  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  chair — and  by  the  way,  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  delegation  has  not  missed  one  moment  of  this  convention.  I  wanted 
to  point  that  out.  And  the  past  three  days  are  probably  the  longest  period  of  time 
that  I've  kept  my  mouth  shut.  However.  I  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  to 
speak  on  this  issue.  And  as  our  friend  from  the  N  AACP  spoke  a  few  moments  ago. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  When  struggling  for  civil 
rights,  he  asked,  "How  long?  How  long?"  And  then  he  would  respond,  "Not  long." 
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And  I  suggest  to  those  who  run  our  government,  when  we  ask  the  question  of  how 
long  will  we  tolerate  competing  with  child  labor,  how  long?  Not  long.  How  long 
will  we  tolerate  competing  with  countries  who  do  not  even  comply  with  basic- 
human  rights,  like  China?  I  submit  to  you:  How  long  ?  Not  long.  I  submit  to  you. 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  when  we  have  to  compete  with  countries  that  do  not  allow 
free  trade  in  their  countries,  how  long  should  we.  as  workers,  compete  with  that? 
How  long?  Not  long.  Brothers  and  sisters.  I  submit  to  you,  when  we  have  to 
compete  as  coal  miners  with  China,  who  kills  10.000  miners  every  year,  I  submit 
to  you.  we  are  damn  tired  of  competing  with  that.  How  long?  Not  long  will  we.  as 
a  labor  movement,  tolerate  this. 

I  stand  with  Brother  Becker.  United  we  stand.  Divided  we  fall.  A  wrong  to  one 
is  a  wrong  to  all.  Down  with  Fast  Track,  and  God  bless  you.  (Standing  ovation) 

B  AHR:  Thank  you.  brother.  Does  the  delegate  on  microphone  2  want  to  follow 
this?  You're  recognized  if  you  do.  (Laughter) 

RON  RICHARDSON.  HERE:  Boy.  oh  boy.  oh  boy.  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  being  chosen  as  one  of  a  group  of  five  that  spent  two 
weeks  in  Japan.  Prior  to  going  to  Japan,  the  State  Department  met  with  us  and 
briefed  us  and  told  us  to  watch  out  for  certain  things.  One  of  the  things  they 
explained  to  us  when  we  raised  the  issue  of  fair  trade  and  Japanese  automobiles 
flooding  the  market  here  was  that  when  we  went  to  Japan,  we  would  find  that  the 
reason  was  that  they  did  not  import  American  cars  because  our  steering  wheels 
were  on  the  wrong  side,  our  cars  were  too  big.  they  use  too  much  gas.  And 
generally,  they  didn't  have  enough  parking  space  for  the  kind  of  big  cars  that  we 
would  export  to  Japan. 

Lo  and  behold,  when  we  got  there,  over  a  two-week  period  we  saw  two 
American  cars  in  Japan.  They  both  happened  to  be  old  Buicks.  What  we  did  see 
was  that  every  time  we  got  in  a  taxicab.  the  cabs  there  were  bigger  than  the  ones 
here.  They  were  cars  called  Nissan  Sedricks  and  Toyota  Crowns  that  they  don't 
export  and  that  we  don't  see  in  this  country — big.  luxurious  taxicabs.  We  saw  cars 
that  were  Nissan  Presidents  that  were  bigger  than  our  Lincoln  Town  Cars,  but  we 
didn't  see  American  cars,  didn't  see  any  dealerships.  We  did  see  dealerships  and 
cars  that  were  selling  the  largest  BMWs  made,  the  biggest  Mercedes  Benzes  made 
and  the  largest  Volvos  made  that  were  at  least  as  large  and  gas  consuming  as  any 
car  in  America. 

Ronald  Reagan  left  office  after  allowing  these  cars  to  come  in  without  any 
restrictions,  and  the  first  thing  that  happened  when  he  left  office  is  he  went  to  Japan 
and  got  $2  million  to  make  a  farewell  speech  to  the  Japanese  automakers. 

I  think  that  this  trade  thing  needs  to  be  a  two-way  street.  Mr.  Chainnan.  Right 
now,  Fast  Track  is  a  one-way  street  to  a  ruined  U.S.  economy  and  a  lot  of  ruined 
workers'  lives,  and  Fast  Track  needs  to  stop.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Ron.  Delegate  on  microphone  No.  4. 

DAVID  MULHOLLAND,  AFS  A:  I  was  stunned  by  an  article  that  I  was  reading 
in  the  paper  last  night.  They  were  quoting  a  worker.  The  worker  said,  "They've 
cut  us  down  to  $1.65  a  day  and  made  us  do  double  work." 

Now.  brothers  and  sisters,  that  was  not  in  Asia;  it  was  not  in  Central  America; 
it  was  not  in  South  America  It  was  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Pittsburgh. 
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Pennsylvania,  in  1877.That's  what  the  railroad  barons  were  paying  their  workers. 
Those  workers  worked  10  hours  a  day — $1.65  a  day  or  16  Vi  cents  an  hour.  And 
120  years  later,  corporate  America  is  paying  workers  around  the  world  16  Vi  an 
hour.  Now  who's  this  16  Vi  cents  crowd?  The  Business  Roundtable,  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Their  philosophy  hasn't  changed.  One  hundred  twenty  years  ago  they  wanted, 
and  they  did  pay  people.  16  Vi  cents  an  hour;  they're  doing  it  today.  And  as  the 
saying  goes,  what  goes  around  comes  around.  And  they  want  to  pay  American 
workers  16  Yi  cents  an  hour,  and  they  want  to  do  it  by  Fast  Track.  And  I  say  no. 
no.  never  to  Fast  Track.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you. The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  microphone  No.  3. 

DOLORES  HUERTA,  UFW:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you 
personally  for  all  of  your  devoted  support  for  the  Farm  Workers.I  just  want  to  let 
people  know.  I'm  sure  many  delegates  may  know  this,  but  people  in  Mexico  have 
also  raised  their  voices  against  NAFTA  and  against  Fast  Track.  Many  people  have 
read  about  the  uprisings  against  the  Mexican  government  because  of  what  they  did 
to  the  economy.  And  maybe  we  saw.  we  know  that  many  of  those  people  have 
been  misplaced  by  U.S.  agribusiness.  We  saw  in  the  video  the  little  houses  of 
cardboard,  casas  de  carton.  But  it's  worse  than  even  those  houses  that  we  saw 
because  many  of  those  displaced  workers,  especially  in  the  rural  areas  of  Mexico, 
have  had  to  come  to  the  United  States — not  only  risking  their  lives  but  losing  their 
lives  to  come  over  here,  out  of  hunger,  to  try  to  earn  some  money  to  send  back  to 
their  families.  They  end  up  in  our  fields  of  California,  and  they  end  up  working  in 
bondage  because  to  get  here,  they  have  to  pay  from  $1,500  to  $3,000  to  get  across 
that  border.  And  the  people  that  bring  them  across,  they  make  sure  that  they  get 
their  money  first  before  they're  able  to  keep  any  of  the  wages  that  they  earn.  So 
basically,  what  we  have  here  is  slavery. 

People  in  Mexico  have  also,  as  I  said,  made  their  voices  heard.  They  have 
elected  a  person  in  Mexico  City  to  head  that  city,  the  largest  municipality  in 
Mexico,  that  was  against  NAFTA.  Cuahtemoc  Cardenas.  So  we  are  not  alone  in 
this.  We  are  not  alone  in  this. 

Then,  the  other  thing  is.  the  agricompanies  go  into — these  are  U.S.  companies 
that  go  into  Mexico,  and  what  do  they  bring  us  back?  They  bring  us  strawberries 
with  hepatitis  and  cyclospora  to  poison  our  school  children.  We're  all  together, 
and  I'd  like  to  ask  the  delegates  to  join  me,  to  say  in  Spanish,  "Down  with  Fast 
Track,"  and  in  Spanish,  that  says  "abajo." 

I'd  like  to  say.  "Down  with  Fast  Track."  Would  you  all  please  join  me  and  say 
a  big  "down."  which  is  "abajo"?  I'll  say  it  first. 

Down  with  Fast  Track. 

"Abajo." 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 
BAHR:  Thank  you.  Sister. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  delegate  on  microphone  4. 

JAIME  MARTINEZ,  IUE:  Thank  you,  brother.  I  also  come  here  today  as 
co-chair  of  the  Texas  AFL-CIO  Cross-Border  Solidarity  Committee,  which  deals 
with  the  issues  of  maquiladoras  in  Mexico. 
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I  live  about  150  miles  from  the  border,  in  San  Antonio — from  the  border,  from 
San  Antonio  to  Laredo  to  Reynosa.  where  we  have  a  lot  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions that  have  gone  not  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  for  the  Mexican  people  but 
to  exploit  slave  labor. 

The  toxic  chemicals  that  we're  talking  about  that  are  dumped  in  the  2.000-mile 
river — there  have  been  statistics.  Doctors  have  studied  in  South  Texas,  where 
children  are  being  bom  without  hands,  without  feet.  This  is  what  the  multinational 
corporations  are  doing  not  only  in  Mexico  but  throughout  the  world.  There  are  two 
brothers  here  from  Mexico  that  are  here  today:  Antonio  Villalba  Granados.  from 
Frente  Autentico  del  Trabajo.  and  also  David  de  la  Vega.  Associacion  Sindical  de 
Sobrecargos  de  Aviation  de  Mexico,  who  are  also  concerned  about  what's 
happening  in  Mexico  with  the  workers.  These  brothers  that  are  here  today,  all  of 
us  have  seen,  like  Gephardt  has  seen,  the  border  exploitation. 

President  Clinton  comes  to  us  today.  He  comes  to  us  and  tells  us  in  this 
convention  that  through  his  economic  strategy.  13  million  jobs  have  been  created. 
Think  about  it.  But  the  answer  to  this:  What  kind  of  jobs?  Cheap  labor  jobs? 
Hamburger-flippers  type  of  jobs?  Our  standards  are  going  down.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  we've  lost,  we  say.  420.000  jobs  due  to  NAFTA.  It's 
been  a  disaster.  We  know  that.  According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  98.000 
jobs  under  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  programs,  those  side  agreements  and 
those  jobs  that  they  were  going  to  train  those  workers,  they  lost  over  $4,000  in 
wages.  Our  wages  are  going  down.  They're  not  helping  us.  We  talk  about  profits 
for  corporate  America  are  going  up:  compensation  is  up.  but  our  job  standards  are 
going  down.  I  say  to  all  of  us  here:  ( Delegate  addressed  the  delegation  in  Spanish) 

Like  my  sister  said.  Cuahtemoc  Cardenas  is  a  new  mayor  of  Mexico.  He  fought 
Salinas.  He  fought  Salinas  in  1 988.  They  stole  the  election  from  him.  election  fraud. 
But  there  is  hope  because  of  all  of  us  who  are  joined  here  together.  There  is  hope. 
We're  joining  together  all  over  the  world,  global  economy,  to  bring  the  labor 
movement  in  unity  together.  We're  going  to  Fight  this  Fast  Track  and  those  sellout 
congressmen  or  senators  that  sell  us  out.  We're  going  to  hold  them  accountable. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  on  microphone  No.  3. 

WALTER  JOHNSON.  San  Francisco  CLC:  Following  that  crew  is  not  going 
to  be  easy,  and  mine  is  a  little  different  tone,  so  I  put  it  in  a  different  way.  We  must 
fight  and  win  against  Fast  Track  because  of  the  many  protections  it  does  lack.  We'll 
work  day  and  night  to  win  this  important  fight.  Yes.  we  will  win  and  won't  ever 
look  back.  On  to  the  future  together,  traveling  on  the  right  track. 

Now.  I  suggest  after  all  of  this,  as  we're  in  the  locker  room  here  today,  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea,  maybe,  if  we  add  a  few  thousand  people  gathering  in 
Washington.  D.C..  having  a  massive  rally  and  inviting  every  congressperson  to  that 
rally — and  each  of  us  have  a  picture  of  that  two-year-old  girl  that  Gephardt  brought 
with  him  and  raise  a  question:  "What  are  you  going  to  do  for  this  young  girl  at  the 
age  of  two?  What  is  your  responsibility?"  That's  the  way  we  should  do  it — and  send 
our  message  that  we're  not  going  to  give  up.  We're  not  easy.  We're  going  to  demand 
that  there's  going  to  be  justice  and  make  sure  that  that  two-year-old  girl  has  a  decent 
life.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 
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BAHR:  The  Chair  recognizes  President  Becker  on  microphone  No.  3. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GEORGE  BECKER:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
have  been  some  eloquent  speeches  made  here.  I  just  hope  I  can  finish  in  a  way  that 
makes  everybody  feel  good.  I*m  very  proud  to  stand  with  Cecil  Roberts.  I  have  on 
many,  many  struggles  in  the  past.  Cecil,  you  were  quoting  Martin  Luther  King.  I 
remember  a  quote,  too.  from  him.  Martin  Luther  King  said  it's  not  enough  to  stand 
for  good:  that,  brothers  and  sisters,  you  must  oppose  evil  at  every  opportunity.  I'm 
telling  you.  Fast  Track  is  an  evil  that  we  have  to  oppose.  (Applause) 

We  listened  very  carefully  to  the  president  this  morning  when  he  spoke.  There 
was  one  thing  that  was  missing  from  his  speech.  He  did  not  talk  about  NAFTA.  I 
think  we  all  know  why  he  didn't  talk  about  NAFTA.  NAFTA  is  a  failure,  a  failure 
that  has  to  be  addressed.  It's  a  failure  for  American  workers.  It's  a  failure  for 
Mexican  workers.  You  had  mentioned  a  little  bit  earlier  about  the  number  of  letters 
that  the  Steelworkers  have  been  writing,  the  handwritten  letters.  I  want  to  read  you 
one  of  these  letters.  If  there's  any  doubt  at  all  in  your  mind,  listen  to  this  letter.  It's 
an  excerpt  from  Gail  Rogers  of  Waynesville,  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  126,000 
letters  that  our  union  has  received,  copies  of  which  went  to  legislators: 

"Dear  President  Clinton:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  tell  you  how  moving  my  job 
to  Mexico  has  affected  me.  my  family  and  the  people  around  me.  I  am  47  years 
old.  and  my  husband  is  50.  We  are  both  losing  our  jobs  in  three  to  six  months 
because  Daco  Products  has  closed  our  plant.  There  are  no  jobs  in  our  immediate 
area.  If  we  are  lucky  and  find  a  job,  we'll  have  to  relocate  or  drive  60  or  70  miles 
back  and  forth  to  work  each  day. 

"Our  parents  are  in  their  late  70s.  If  we  relocate,  who  is  going  to  take  care  of 
them?  We  have  a  daughter  in  her  second  year  of  college.  Who  is  going  to  help  her? 
We  have  no  money.  Is  she  going  to  have  to  drop  out?  How  do  we  stand  the  stress 
of  trying  to  learn,  find  a  job  and  have  enough  money  to  pay  our  house  payments, 
our  utilities  and  to  eat?  Unemployment  benefits  will  not  cover  our  bills.  We  now 
need  medical  insurance.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  this?  No 
one  wants  to  insure  a  50-year-old  who  has  had  heart  catheterization. 

"As  I  look  around  at  my  fellow  employees.  I  grieve  for  my  co-worker  who 
committed  suicide  a  month  ago.  and  I  see  the  ones  who  are  going  to  counseling 
because  they  don't  know  which  way  to  turn.  Some  of  my  co-workers  are  turning  to 
drugs  and  alcohol  because  they  seem  a  way  out.  Why  did  we  let  them  take  our  jobs 
to  Mexico?  What  are  we  going  to  do?  How  can  we  afford  insurance,  to  eat.  to  put 
a  roof  over  our  heads  and  send  our  kids  to  college  ?  We  don 't  want  your  food  stamps 
and  aid.  We  want  our  jobs.  President  Clinton,  why  did  you  let  them  do  this  to  us?" 

We  know  in  the  United  States  there  are  at  least  400.000  other  families  that  could 
write  letters  like  that — an  even  greater  amount  in  Mexico,  where  people  are 
suffering  under  exploitation.  This  battle  is  going  to  come  to  fruition  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  We  need  to  stand  and  fight,  brothers  and  sisters.  The  Steelworkers  have 
joined  me  here.  President  Sweeney  has  joined  me  here.  Are  you  all  going  to  rise 
and  fight  this  damn  battle  until  we  win?  Let's  go! 

...A  floor  demonstration  ensued. 

BAHR:  May  I  have  your  attention,  please?  The  question  before  the  convention 
is  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  6.  All  those  in  favor,  indicate  by  saying  aye. 
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Opposed? 

The  ayes  have  it. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Workers  and  the  Global  Economy 

The  U.S.  economy  has  experienced  rapidly  increasing  flows  of  international  capital, 
goods  and  services  over  the  past  several  decades.  This  trend  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  rising  trade  deficit,  the  loss  of  good  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  sector,  stagnating  or 
falling  wages  for  the  majority  of  the  workforce  and  increasing  job  insecurity. 

This  outcome  was  not  inevitable.  Trade  in  and  of  itself  and  the  movement  of 
capital  across  borders  can  bring  many  economic  and  social  benefits.  But  U.S.  trade 
policy  instead  has  concentrated  political  and  economic  power  in  a  small  handful 
of  multinational  corporations  and  investment  firms.  Trade  policy  has  been  domi- 
nated by  the  business  sector's  global  giants,  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  benefits 
from  international  trade  and  investment  liberalization  reflects  this  biased  process. 

Just  as  conscious  policy  decisions  created  this  outcome,  conscious  policy  deci- 
sions can  reverse  it.  The  AFL-CIO  thus  renews  its  commitment  to  forging  a  new 
direction  in  international  trade  and  investment  policy.  We  will  work  together  with 
our  allies  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  labor  movement,  as  well  as  in  the  environmental, 
social  justice,  religious,  women's  and  indigenous  people's  movements,  to  develop 
and  build  support  for  a  viable  alternative  to  current  policies.  These  alternative 
policies  must  protect  the  interests  of  workers,  communities  and  the  environment 
just  as  vigorously  as  other  policies  now  protect  the  interests  of  businesses.  They 
must  also  prevent  the  use  of  trade  and  investment  agreements  as  backdoor  means 
to  achieve  deregulation  undemocratically. 

Trade  Policy  in  the  1990s:  Setting  the  Rules 

It  is  clearer  than  ever  that  trade  policy  in  the  1990s  is  first  about  establishing  a 
set  of  rules  protecting  unfettered  trade  and  investment  Hows  and  only  secondarily 
about  reducing  tariffs  and  other  trade  banners.  Trade  agreements  like  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  and  the  World  Trade  Organization 
(WTO)  embody  a  lopsided  set  of  rules  that  benefit  big  multinational  corporations 
at  the  expense  of  almost  everyone  else:  workers,  the  environment,  family  fanners, 
small  businesses  and  even  consumers. 

By  rewriting  the  rules  regulating  foreign  investment,  financial  services  and 
product  standards,  these  trade  agreements  make  it  easier  and  more  profitable  for 
companies  to  move  production  from  one  country  to  another  without  fear  of 
unwelcome  government  regulation.  By  lowering  tariffs  and  locking  these  lower 
tariffs  into  an  international  agreement,  trade  agreements  reassure  corporations  that 
they  can  move  their  goods  across  national  borders  without  fear  of  trade  baniers. 

The  unprecedented  growth  in  speculative  international  financial  flows  puts 
pressure  on  governments  to  follow  slow-growth,  fiscally  austere  macroeconomic 
policies  for  fear  of  "spooking"  international  capital  markets. 

In  the  absence  of  enforceable  international  labor  rights,  environmental  stand- 
ards and  international  coordination  of  macroeconomic  policy,  this  corporate 
mobility  shifts  the  balance  of  bargaining  power  away  from  workers  and  national 
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governments,  toward  big  corporations.  This  reduces  wages,  inhibits  governments 
from  effectively  enforcing  existing  regulations  or  from  instituting  new  regulations 
and  undermines  the  ability  of  unions  to  organize  and  grow.  It  sets  the  entire 
economy  on  a  destructive  course  of  "low-road,"  labor-sweating,  environmentally 
irresponsible  growth.  It  sends  the  wrong  message  and  gives  the  wrong  incentives 
to  corporations  and  to  governments  about  how  to  operate  in  the  global  economy. 
It  fosters  sweatshop-type  growth  in  our  developing-country  trade  partners,  rather 
than  supporting  more  balanced,  sustainable  and  democratic  development. 

We  Can  Do  Better 

We  can  start  to  turn  this  situation  around  by  unequivocally  rejecting  new  trade 
initiatives  that  simply  replicate  and  extend  the  failed  policies  of  the  past.  The 
AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions  will  vigorously  oppose  granting  fast-track 
authority  to  the  president  unless  the  legislation  clearly  states  that  only  trade 
agreements  containing  enforceable  labor  rights  and  environmental  standards  in 
their  core  will  receive  fast-track  treatment  (an  up-or-down  vote  by  Congress  on  an 
accelerated  timetable).  Future  trade  and  investment  agreements  also  should  ensure 
that  governments  retain  the  capacity  to  regulate  international  capital  flows  appro- 
priately. This  is  particularly  important  in  light  of  Mexico's  1995  currency  crisis 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Thai  baht. 

The  experience  of  the  past  three  and  a  half  years  confirms  that  NAFTA 
accelerated  and  locked  in  the  wrong  set  of  rules  for  the  working  families  of  North 
America.  As  NAFTA's  critics  in  the  labor  movement  and  elsewhere  had  predicted. 
NAFTA  enhanced  the  mobility  and  flexibility  of  multinational  corporations, 
leaving  workers  with  less  bargaining  power  and  eroding  wages  and  benefits. 
NAFTA  has  had  a  chilling  effect  on  government  regulation,  inhibiting  progressive 
public  health  and  environmental  initiatives,  as  corporations  sue  or  threaten  to  sue 
under  NAFTA's  rules  protecting  foreign  investors'  "right"  to  earn  a  profit  over  all 
other  considerations.  NAFTA  increased  the  volume  of  trade,  but  failed  to  allocate 
the  resources  necessary  to  monitor  the  goods  and  the  trucks  that  cross  the  border, 
resulting  in  new  dangers  on  American  highways  and  in  our  supermarkets.  Rather 
than  eliminating  maquiladora  export-assembly  plants,  as  NAFTA's  proponents 
had  predicted,  NAFTA  accelerated  the  growth  of  the  maquiladoras  along  the 
border,  along  with  their  low  wages  and  environmentally  hannful  practices.  Finally, 
NAFTA  and  the  pro-market  economic  reforms  with  which  it  was  associated  sent 
the  Mexican  economy  into  a  tailspin,  undennining  any  potential  progress  toward 
environmental  cleanup  or  economic  equality.  All  in  all.  it  is  clear  that  the  NAFTA 
model  is  seriously  flawed  and  cannot  be  a  model  for  future  trade  agreements. 

The  AFL-CIO  thus  will  oppose  any  extension  of  trade  preferences  that  does  not 
require  adherence  to  internationally  recognized  core  labor  standards  and  minimum 
environmental  standards.  We  also  reject  conditionally  based  exclusively  on 
market-oriented,  investor-friendly  criteria,  such  as  fiscal  austerity,  privatization, 
deregulation  and  trade  liberalization.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  want  to  see  U.S. 
trade  and  investment  policy  used  to  force  developing  countries  to  reshape  their 
domestic  economies  in  the  interests  of  multinational  investors.  Instead,  U.S.  clout  in 
the  global  marketplace  should  be  used  to  empower  workers  and  environmentalists 
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abroad  and  to  foster  sustainable  and  broad-based  development. 

Therefore,  the  AFL-CIO  will  take  the  following  actions  and  urge  our  affiliates 
to  mobilize,  educate  and  organize  their  members  in  support  of  these  positions: 

•  We  oppose  granting  NAFTA  trade  benefits  to  Caribbean  and  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  (NAFTA  parity  for  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  countries) 
without  the  incorporation  of  enforceable  labor  and  environmental  standards. 
We  also  oppose  "tariff  preference  levels."  which  allow  the  duty-free 
importation  of  fabric  from  outside  the  region,  with  no  advantage  to  the 
CBI  countries  or  the  United  States. 

•  We  support  an  agreement  encouraging  trade  and  investment  for  Africa  if 
such  an  agreement  protects  and  enforces  core  labor  and  environmental 
standards  and  promotes  democratic,  equitable  and  sustainable  development. 

•  We  support  legislation  requiring  congressional  approval  of  China's  accession 
to  the  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO).  We  insist  upon  a  stringent  set 
of  conditions  for  such  accession,  including  reciprocal  access  to  the  Chinese 
market,  full  transparency  of  laws  and  regulations  affecting  trade  and 
investment,  immediate  application  of  WTO  rules  on  intellectual  property 
protection  and  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  government  to  support 
the  establishment  of  a  working  party  on  worker  rights  in  the  WTO.  China 
must  also  end  the  practice  of  designating  "•pillar  industries"  to  receive  state 
support  and  protection,  as  this  has  been  very  harmful  to  American  workers 
in  these  targeted  industries. 

•  We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  direction  of  negotiations  toward  a  Multilateral 
Agreement  on  Investment  now  taking  place  in  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD).  Any  such  agreement  must  not  enhance 
corporate  mobility  at  the  expense  of  workers  and  the  environment.  It  must  not 
preempt  legitimate  independent  development  strategies  in  the  developing  world, 
nor  should  it  privilege  investors*  rights  over  public  health  and  the  environment. 
We  will  continue  to  monitor  such  negotiations  closely  and  to  communicate 
our  concerns  to  the  U.S.  negotiating  team. 

In  the  long  term,  however,  we  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  real  gains  for  workers 
simply  by  voting  down  new  trade  agreements.  We  need  to  work  in  both  domestic 
and  international  coalitions  to  develop  and  disseminate  a  positive  alternative  policy 
fostering  economic  and  social  integration.  We  also  need  to  broaden  our  strategy 
beyond  the  immediate  legislative  agenda. 

The  non-legislative  strategy  should  include  a  fuller  utilization  and  enforcement 
of  worker  rights  provisions  in  existing  trade  laws,  including  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences,  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  the  NAFTA  labor  side 
agreement  and  Section  301  of  the  1988  Trade  Act.  This  might  involve  individual 
unions  or  the  federation  bringing  a  case  alleging  violation  of  worker  rights  under 
Section  301  or  raising  a  broader  range  of  cases  under  the  NAFTA  labor  side 
agreement.  Consumer  boycotts  and  publicity  campaigns  against  flagrant  violators 
of  worker  rights  also  have  been  effective  in  recent  years.  Encouraging  accurate 
labeling  of  goods  made  without  child  labor  is  also  a  promising  strategy,  as  is  the 
promotion  of  stronger  corporate  codes  of  conduct  (with  external  monitoring). 

State  and  local  governments  have  been  and  will  continue  to  engage  in  the  debate 
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over  globalization  by  using  their  purchasing  power  to  enhance  international  worker 
and  human  rights.  Local  union  organizations  can  support  and  initiate  such  efforts. 

We  must  match  the  power  of  global  capital  with  a  global  labor  movement.  This 
calls  for  a  more  aggressive  and  more  focused  multinational  bargaining  and 
organizing  strategy,  particularly  in  vulnerable  industries,  which  many  of  our 
affiliates  already  are  beginning  to  cany  out. 

We  will  continue  to  press  for  including  enforceable  rules  on  trade-linked  worker 
rights  within  the  World  Trade  Organization,  the  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas, 
the  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Forum  and  other  regional  and  multilateral 
forums.  All  these  strategies  taken  together  will  both  raise  awareness  of  these  issues 
and  apply  pressure  for  improved  behavior.  They  also  signal  the  direction  we  will 
take  legislatively,  as  we  build  our  coalition. 

On  the  international  front,  we  need  better  coordination  of  macroeconomic 
policies  that  allow  for  greater  growth  and  full  employment.  We  need  to  construct 
and  enforce  international  rules  that  encourage  the  best  kind  of  competition,  not  the 
worst.  We  need  to  elevate  the  rights  of  workers  to  the  same  importance  as  the 
protection  of  property  in  trade  agreements,  in  the  conditionally  written  into  the 
loans  of  the  international  financial  institutions  and  in  the  rules  of  the  World  Trade 
Organization.  We  need  workers  and  managers  to  join  together  in  forging  new 
high-performance  workplaces.  Developing  countries  need  people-based  develop- 
ment initiatives,  debt  relief  to  liberate  them  from  the  harsh  dictates  of  global 
creditors,  public  aid  to  supplement  private  investment  and  a  new  focus  on  bottom- 
up.  rather  than  trickle-down,  development.  In  the  legislative,  campaign-based  and 
international  arenas,  the  work  of  the  individual  unions  that  make  up  the  AFL-CIO 
will  remain  the  driving  force  behind  our  efforts. 

Fixing  trade  policy  cannot  be  the  only  thing  we  do  to  protect  workers  here  and 
abroad,  but  it  is  one  of  the  first  things  we  must  do. 

BAHR:  Now  let's  go  out  and  work.  Let's  go  out  and  work. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Morty.  Thank  you,  Clayola. 
Thank  you  very  much,  delegates.  Please  take  your  seats.  We  are  now  going  to 
move  into  the  next  item  on  the  agenda,  which  is  nominations  and  elections.  I  now 
call  upon  Vice  President  Bob  Georgine  for  the  final  report  of  the  Credentials 
Committee. 

FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ROBERT  GEORGINE:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Since  the  Credentials  Committee  last  reported,  29  additional  delegates  and  1 1 
alternates  who  are  accredited  have  been  approved  by  the  committee  and  have 
registered.  The  Credentials  Committee  recommends  that  the  additional  delegates 
and  alternates  be  seated.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  delegates  to  675  and  a 
total  number  of  alternates  to  1 55.  A  complete  list  of  all  the  delegates  and  alternates 
is  being  submitted  for  the  record. 
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Two  delegates  who  are  now  seated  have  advised  the  registration  office  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  serve  as  delegates  tomorrow,  and  that  they  will  be  replaced  by 
an  alternate  whose  credentials  have  been  approved  by  the  Credentials  Committee. 
The  list  of  delegates  now  being  submitted  will  be  updated  prior  to  any  vote  that 
might  be  necessary  tomorrow. 

This  concludes  the  work  of  the  Credentials  Committee.  I  want  to  thank  the  other 
members  of  this  committee:  Vice  Presidents  Vinnie  Sombrotto.  John  Bowers.  Mac 
Fleming  and  Mike  Monroe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  final 
Credentials  Committee  report. 

SWEENEY:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the  final  report  of  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee. Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

SWEENEY:  Any  discussion? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  Credentials  Committee  report.  All  those 
in  favor,  say  aye.  All  opposed,  say  nay.  The  motion  is  carried.  I  want  to  thank  Bob 
Georgine  and  Vinnie  Sombrotto  and  all  the  rest  of  the  committee  for  their  great 
work  on  this  committee. 

NOMINATION  AND  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

SWEENEY:  It's  now  time  to  nominate  candidates  for  our  54  constitutional 
positions — president,  secretary -treasurer,  executive  vice  president  and  51  vice 
presidents — for  the  four-year  terms  of  office  that  will  begin  upon  their  election  at 
this  convention.  The  Nomination  and  Elections  Rules  that  the  delegates  approved 
on  Monday  describe  how  we  will  go  about  this  process.  Let  me  summarize  them. 

In  a  moment.  I  will  turn  the  gavel  over  to  our  Senior  Vice  President,  Ed  Hanley. 
if  he  doesn't  mind  me  calling  him  the  senior  vice  president.  Vice  President  Hanley 
will  conduct  the  nomination  for  the  offices  of  president  and  secretary-treasurer  and 
executive  vice  president,  in  that  order.  Nominations  for  each  office  will  close 
before  nominations  begin  for  the  next  office.  Any  delegate  may  make  a  nomination 
for  any  of  these  offices  and  may  speak  for  five  minutes  in  support  of  the 
nomination.  There  will  be  two  seconders,  each  of  whom  may  speak  for  three 
minutes.  If  there  is  only  one  nominee  for  one  of  the  three  executive  office  positions, 
that  nominee  will  be  declared  elected.  After  nominations  close  for  these  three 
offices,  I  will  resume  the  Chair  and  conduct  the  nominations  for  the  5 1  vice 
presidents'  positions.  The  rules  provide  two  methods  to  make  nominations  for 
these  offices.  The  first  is  by  a  signed  nomination  and  a  signed  second  submitted 
before  today's  session  began.  We  did  receive  one  such  nomination,  and  I  will 
convey  it  to  the  delegates  when  those  nominations  begin. 

After  I  read  the  names  of  those  nominees,  the  floor  will  be  open  for  further 
nominations.  Any  further  nominations  must  be  seconded,  and  there  will  be  no 
speeches  in  support  of  any  nomination,  whether  previously  submitted  in  writing 
or  made  from  the  floor.  A  delegate  may  nominate  any  number  of  individuals  up 
to  5 1  for  the  offices  of  vice  president.  A  nominator  may  also  designate  his  or  her 
nominee  as  a  slate.  Before  any  election  ballot  is  printed,  those  nominees  will  have 
to  notify  the  election  officer  in  writing  that  they  are,  in  fact,  running  as  a  slate.  If 
there  are  no  more  than  51  nominees  for  vice  president,  the  nominees  will  be 
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declared  elected.  If  there  are  more  than  5 1  nominees  for  vice  president,  an  election 
will  be  conducted  tomorrow  morning  before  the  convention  opens  for  business. 
The  election  will  be  conducted  by  an  election  officer,  whom  the  convention  will 
appoint  later  today  if  an  election  is  to  take  place.  The  election  officer  will  explain 
the  procedures  for  the  election,  which  are  also  reflected  in  the  Nomination  and 
Election  Rules  that  you  have  before  you. 

I  now  call  upon  Vice  President  Ed  Hanley  to  conduct  the  nominations  for  the 
three  executive  officer  positions.  Vice  President  Hanley.  (Applause) 

Office  of  President 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ED  HANLEY:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Nominations 
are  now  open  for  the  office  of  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  and  the  Chair  recognizes 
Andy  Stem.  Andy.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ANDREW  STERN:  I'm  Andy  Stem,  international  presi- 
dent of  SEIU.  We  meet  this  week  in  Pittsburgh  with  a  new  challenge  written  on 
the  banner  behind  me  that  says.  "'You  have  a  voice,  make  it  heard."  It  is  a  time  of 
great  hope  and  enormous  possibilities.  For  the  first  time  in  a  long  time,  people  are 
listening  to  what  we  say  and  watching  what  we  do.  A  lot  has  changed  since  we 
met  two  years  ago  in  New  York  City,  when  our  movement  was  at  a  crossroads. 
Two  years  ago,  our  members  were  suffering  from  an  unchecked  attack  by  an 
aggressive  corporate  America.  Two  years  ago,  our  unions  were  suffering  from  a 
steady  erosion  of  our  membership.  And  it  seemed  that  we  had  not  only  lost  the 
capacity  to  improve  our  plight,  but  we  had  even  lost  the  confidence  to  wage  the 
fight.  Yes,  two  years  ago  we  had  a  voice,  but  it  was  an  uncertain  and  hesitant  and, 
yes,  a  divided  voice — and  it  was  not  being  heard.  So.  in  New  York,  we  raised  our 
voices — yes.  sometimes  at  each  other.  And  we  debated  not  only  who  would  head 
our  movement,  but  which  way  our  movement  was  headed.  And  we  turned  to  a  firm 
but  gentle  man,  the  child  of  a  transit  worker  and  domestic  worker  from  the  Bronx 
whose  life  was  shaped  and  lived  by  his  devotion  to  God,  his  family  and  his  union. 
We  asked  him  to  please  heal  our  wounds,  lift  up  our  voices,  let  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  working  people  in  America  be  heard  again.  And  in  a  mere  two  years, 
he  has  brought  us  back.  He  has  made  us  heard. 

Ted  Koppel  said  it  all  when  he  stated,  and  I  quote:  "Labor  is  back."  And  let  no 
one  be  fooled:  labor  is  back  because  John  Sweeney  is  in  the  front.  (Applause)  It 
was  John  Sweeney  who  made  his  voice  the  lead  voice  on  the  call  for  a  new  wave 
of  organizing  in  our  movement,  to  make  it  our  top  priority;  and  his  voice  has  been 
heard.  And  he  gave  voice  and  a  human  face  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  nonunion 
workers,  courageous  but  until  recently  invisible  nonunion  workers,  harassed  and 
attacked  and  even  fired  by  ruthless  employers  for  simply  wanting  a  better  life  of 
forming  a  union. 

For  the  first  time,  he  gave  voice  to  our  children  through  Union  Summer,  a  voice 
to  our  parents  through  Senior  Summer  and  a  voice  to  women  through  Ask  A 
Working  Woman.  And  for  the  first  time,  the  voice  of  10.000  union  leaders  were 
heard  in  organizing  conferences  throughout  the  country,  offering  each  other  the 
encouragement  to  organize  for  change  and  the  understanding  of  the  necessity  of 
changing  to  organize.  And  those  voices  were  serious  because  John  Sweeney,  who 
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had  doubled  the  membership  of  my  union,  had  demonstrated  his  own  seriousness 
by  having  the  courage  to  change  the  AFL-CIO  and  make  it  an  engine  of  organizing. 
He  created  a  new  Organizing  Department,  he  put  $10  million  into  an  organizing 
fund,  provided  more  interns  and  apprentices  from  the  Organizing  Institute  and 
created  a  renewed  sense  of  determination  to  grow  again.  And  we  have  halted  our 
membership  erosion  and  established  a  foothold  to  begin  a  long  climb  back  of 
rebuilding  our  movement. 

It  was  just  a  mere  two  years  ago.  when  we  met,  that  we  had  witnessed  our  vision 
of  America  being  crushed  by  the  Gingrich  gang  and  their  contract  on  America. 
And  our  future  seemed  perilous  against  this  new  onslaught.  And  then  the  voice  of 
a  new  president,  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  said  we  can  do  better  in  America: 
that  America  needs  a  raise,  not  just  in  wages  but  a  raise  in  the  value  of  work,  a  raise 
in  our  concern  for  each  other.  And  with  a  passionate  commitment  and  tireless 
concern,  he  traveled  from  coast  to  coast  at  breakneck  speed,  day  after  day,  with  a 
different  vision  for  working  families.  And  we  began  to  be  heard.  Then,  in  an  act 
of  unparalleled  political  courage,  he  came  and  asked  us  all  to  trust  each  other,  to 
spend  $35  million  and  join  together  all  of  our  voices  in  the  most  massive  offensive 
of  our  lives.  Labor  '96.  And  the  voices  of  our  members  were  heard  on  the  phones 
and  in  the  streets  and  in  the  workplaces,  educating  our  members  what  was  at  stake, 
changing  us  from  having  an  appearance  of  being  lapdogs  for  a  political  party  to 
watchdogs  for  our  members'  interests. 

For  the  first  time,  we  had  the  money  to  beam  the  hopes  and  the  voices  of  all  of 
our  members  into  the  households  all  over  America.  And  even  our  staunchest  critics 
grew  scared  because  they  realized  that  we  had  a  voice,  and  it  was  going  to  be  heard. 

It  was  just  a  mere  two  years  ago  that  many  of  the  voices  of  our  movement  were 
still  shell-shocked  by  the  history  of  PATCO.  But,  you  see,  John  Sweeney  gave  us 
a  new  history  lesson  when  he  joined  all  of  our  voices  with  those  of  the  UPS  strikers, 
securing  pledges  of  nearly  $100  million  for  the  Teamsters'  strike  fund  and  then 
adding  his  voice  to  the  voice  of  Ron  Carey  and  those  striking  workers;  and  as  you 
just  saw,  boy,  we  were  heard.  It  will  now  be  a  thrilling  story  of  the  UPS  strike  that 
cleanses  the  sour  taste  of  PATCO  and  too  many  other  struggles  lost. 

And  finally  and  personally:  Seventeen  years  ago,  John  Sweeney  asked  a  rather 
wild-eyed  29-year-old  local  union  leader  to  run  on  his  slate,  and  I  became  the 
youngest  leader  to  ever  serve  on  our  international's  Executive  Board.  See,  John 
Sweeney  told  us  and  showed  us  in  SEIU  that  regardless  of  your  age  or  the  color 
of  your  skin,  regardless  of  the  language  that  you  speak,  whether  you  were  gay  or 
straight,  native  bom  or  immigrant,  man  or  woman,  that  you  would  be  welcomed, 
and  that  you  had  a  voice  and  you  could  be  heard. 

And  sitting  on  this  dais  as  a  testament  to  that  commitment  is  a  very  different 
face  of  our  movement  from  the  past.  And  listening.  John,  to  your  keynote  speech 
is  a  continued  proof  of  your  commitment  to  make  sure  that  all  of  our  voices  are 
welcome  and  heard  in  today's  union.  And  today  I  want  to  use  my  voice,  a  voice 
that  stands  here  because  you  let  me  be  heard  and  says  proudly  and  loudly  that  I 
nominate  my  mentor,  my  leader,  my  friend,  the  one  voice  that  has  made  all  of  us 
heard,  the  leader  of  today's  union.  I  nominate  John  Sweeney  as  the  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  (Applause) 
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HANLEY:  John  J.  Sweeney  has  been  nominated  for  the  office  of  president.  Is 
there  a  second? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  on  mike  1 . 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GLORIA  JOHNSON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My 
name  is  Gloria  Johnson.  I'm  a  delegate  with  the  International  Union  of  Electronics, 
a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  and.  I  might  add,  president  of  the  Coalition  of 
Labor  Union  Women.  (Applause)  I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  second 
the  nomination  of  John  Sweeney  for  reelection  as  president  of  the  greatest  labor 
movement  in  the  entire  world.  As  a  member  of  the  IUE,  I  salute  you,  President 
Sweeney,  for  leading  a  labor  movement  that  is  more  visible,  that  is  more  united, 
that  is  fighting  and  a  labor  movement  that  is  winning.  It  is  winning  from  the  picket 
lines  to  the  bargaining  table.  And  it's  only  happening,  Mr.  Sweeney,  because  there 
is  a  new  and  shared  spirit.  There  is  new  hope.  There  is  new  courage  and  new 
commitment.  And  we  have  seen  our  victories  over  and  over  again. We  saw  it  with 
the  win  in  UPS.  American  workers  won  at  UPS  because  they  were  encouraged  to 
do  the  right  thing  for  the  right  reason.  American  workers  won  at  Bridgestone/Fire- 
stone.  American  workers  won  at  Bell  Atlantic.  These  are  some  of  the  victories. 
And  with  the  AFL-CIO's  help  and  with  your  help,  Mr.  President,  and  the  other 
officers  and  the  solidarity  of  14  unions  under  the  great  leadership  of  my  president. 
Ed  Fire,  we  also  won  at  GE. 

As  president  of  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women.  I  applaud  John  Sweeney 
for  all  he  is  doing  to  mobilize  and  organize  working  women.  To  help  accomplish 
this,  as  has  been  said,  John  Sweeney  established,  for  the  very  first  time  in  the 
AFL-CIO.  a  Working  Women's  Department,  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  federa- 
tion. And  with  his  leadership,  the  AFL-CIO  has  a  greater  diverse  staff  than  it  ever 
had  before.  And  look,  my  friends,  as  Andy  Stem  has  suggested,  look  for  a  moment 
if  you  will  at  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  This  is  because  John  Sweeney  was  willing  and  able  to  take  a  risk,  to 
move  from  an  1 1  percent  representation  of  women  and  minorities  to  close  to  25 
percent.  And  I  thank  you.  President  Sweeney,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  who  serve  on 
that  council,  the  expanded  council,  for  that  kind  of  progress. 

Yesterday,  we  talked  briefly  about  what  working  women  want.  We  talked  about 
equal  pay.  no  discrimination,  child  care  and  other  family  issues.  And  as  we  said  in 
that  discussion,  we  traveled  around  the  country — Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  Sumi 
Ham.  Pat  Friend  and  others — listening  to  what  women  wanted  to  say.  And  what 
we  heard  over  and  over  again  is  that  women  want  change.  John  Sweeney  also  wants 
change,  and  he  is  willing  to  take  the  risk  to  bring  about  change — for  he  understands 
better  than  most  that  we  are  just  beginning,  that  there  is  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  and 
need  to  make  additional  change. 

You  told  us.  President  Sweeney,  to  raise  the  bar.  And  I '  ve  decided — that 's  RTB, 
raise  the  bar.  And  it  reminded  me  of  something  my  mother  told  me  years  ago — I'll 
share  with  you — aim  for  the  sky,  even  if  you  only  reach  the  treetops.  And  as  we 
raise  the  bar,  let  us  aim  under  your  leadership  to  continue  to  bring  about  change. 

I  read  Maya  Angelou  's  inaugural  poem —  and.  in  closing,  may  I  just  share  three 
lines  with  you:  "You  have  told  us  in  word  and  in  deed  to  lift  up  our  eyes  upon  this 
day  breaking  for  us,  lift  up  our  hearts  because  each  new  hour  holds  new  chances 
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for  new  beginnings.  Do  not  be  wedded  to  fear.  Do  not  be  wedded  to  the  past.'* 
I  am  proud  to  stand  to  second  the  nomination  of  John  Sweeney,  our  leader  who 

has  inspired  us.  and  I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity  to  second  that 

nomination.Thank  you  very,  very  much.  (Applause) 

HANLEY:  John  J.  Sweeney  has  been  nominated  and  seconded  for  the  office 

of  president.  Is  there  another  second? 

The  Chair  recognizes  Bob  Georgine.  Robert? 

GEORGINE:  Well.  I*m  really  pleased  and  proud  to  second  the  nomination  of 
John  Sweeney  for  reelection  to  the  presidency  of  this  federation.  John  Sweeney 
has  kept  his  promise.  He  has  pulled  this  labor  movement,  our  labor  movement, 
together.  And  he  has  built  and  is  building  a  stronger  labor  movement  on  the 
foundation  that  was  laid  by  his  predecessors — Meany.  Kirkland  and  Donahue.  He 
pledged  brotherhood  and  sisterhood,  and  he  kept  his  pledge. 

You  know,  this  morning  we  dedicated  a  plaque  over  in  the  square  for  the 
beginning  of  the  federation.  We  talked  about  the  10-hour  day  and  the  eight-hour 
day.  I  want  to  tell  you.  John's  workday  begins,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  ever  ends. 
He  is  an  inspiration  of  energy  and  cooperation.His  leadership  has  fostered 
teamwork  and  creativity.  Public  employees,  industrial  workers,  building  trades 
and  maritime  trades,  blue  collar,  white  collar  are  sharing  resources,  ideas  and 
optimism.  We  help  each  other's  campaigns.  We  are  proving  that  we  can  accom- 
plish a  heck  of  a  lot  more  when  we  work  together  than  we  could  ever  achieve 
working  alone. 

John  has  asked  for  change.  He  has  worked  for  change,  and  he's  gotten  change. 
We  are  reinvigorated  to  organize,  and  it  feels  good.  In  the  building  trades,  we're 
organizing  Las  Vegas  with  a  campaign  that  is  unique.  Fifteen  unions,  one  con- 
struction industry  and  30.000  construction  workers  to  whom  we  intend  to  offer 
union  membership.  And  in  that  same  city,  HERE  and  SEIU  are  organizing  hotel 
and  hospital  workers  in  a  tandem  effort  of  ambitious  scope,  unprecedented  scale 
and  undaunted  determination.  The  labor  movement  is  on  the  move.  We're  working 
together  with  President  Sweeney.  We  are  winning  together  with  President 
Sweeney.  And  to  keep  that  forward  motion,  to  keep  his  promise  for  our  future,  we 
must  continue  to  move  with  President  John  Sweeney  and  reelect  John  Sweeney. 
(Applause) 

HANLEY:  The  nomination  of  John  J.  Sweeney  has  been  properly  made  and 
seconded.  Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations?  Are  there  any  further  nominations?  Seeing 
no  delegate  who  seeks  to  be  recognized,  the  Chair  declares  the  nominations  for  the 
office  of  president  are  closed.  (Standing  ovation) 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  this  convention,  John  J.  Sweeney  is  declared 
reelected  as  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  a  four-year  term.  (Standing  ovation) 
Congratulations.  John.  (Standing  ovation) 

Office  of  Secretary-Treasurer 

HANLEY:  Nominations  are  now  open  for  the  office  of  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  on  mike  3. 

BECKER:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  George  Becker.  I'm  the 
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president  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  and  a  vice  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  I  hope,  for  another  term.  It's  another  issue. 

In  1995, 1  nominated  Richard  Trumka  for  secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
Today,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  nominate  Rich  for  a  second  term.  Two  years 
ago.  Rich  Trumka  was  one  of  the  youngest  presidents  of  one  of  our  oldest  and 
proudest  unions.  He  led  the  Mine  Workers  to  victory  in  three  great  strikes. 
Unwilling  to  yield  in  the  face  of  tyranny,  he  led  his  members  to  victory.  He 
supported  unions  across  this  country  in  their  own  struggles.  Two  years  ago.  I  said 
Rich  would  show  working  families  throughout  this  country  what  a  winning, 
fighting  labor  movement  was  all  about.  He  kept  that  promise.  (Applause)  Over  the 
past  two  years.  John  Sweeney,  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  and  Rich  Trumka  have 
kept  that  promise.  They  also  have  taken  labor's  struggles  that  we  have  traditionally 
fought  in  Washington.  D.C.,  they  have  taken  those  struggles  to  the  factory  gates 
of  America,  giving  hope  to  working  people  where  none  existed. 

Rich  is  an  organizer  and  a  mobilizer.  He  inspires  us  with  his  speeches  and 
energizes  us  with  his  determination.  Rich  is  a  fighter.  At  Ravenswood,  at  Wheel- 
ing-Pittsburgh, at  Bridgestone/Firestone,  at  UPS,  at  Boeing,  at  McDonnell- 
Douglas — Rich  Trumka  was  there  to  walk  our  picket  lines  and  support  our 
demonstrations,  to  energize  and  encourage  our  strikers  and  their  families.  Rich  is 
bringing  a  new  dimension  to  the  position  of  secretary-treasurer.  He  is  helping  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  unions  organize  the  labor  movement's  financial  assets  to  make 
sure  that  working  people's  money  is  used  for  them  and  not  against  them.  And 
wherever  working  people  are  struggling  to  organize  unions,  from  the  strawberry 
fields  of  California  to  the  steel  mills  of  the  Midwest  to  the  sweatshops  of  New 
York  City  and  Los  Angeles.  Rich  Trumka  is  there  to  stand  with  them  as  the 
union-builders  and  to  stand  up  against  the  union-busters.  Sisters  and  brothers,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  nominate  my  friend  Richard  Trumka  for  the  second  term  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO.  (Standing  ovation) 

HANLEY:  Richard  L.  Trumka  has  been  nominated  for  the  office  of  secretary- 
treasurer.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  nomination  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

HANLEY:  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  1. 

ROBERTS:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Cecil  Roberts.  I'm  the 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  I'm  Rich  Trumka's  best 
friend. 

I  have  known  him  for  24  years  now.  What  we  in  the  Mine  Workers  would  like 
everyone  here  to  know:  while  we  second  Rich's  nomination,  we  stand  squarely 
with  John  Sweeney.  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  and  our  friend  and  our  brother.  Rich 
Trumka. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a  little  speech  up  in  New  York  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  It  was  more  exciting  then,  quite  frankly,  but  I  must  say  to  you,  it  was  not  nearly 
as  important. 

Today,  we  must  send  a  loud  and  clear  message  that  we  are  totally  united  as  one 
federation  behind  our  three  officers  so  that  that  big.  fat,  round-ass  Newt  Gingrich 
gets  the  message  loud  and  clear.  (Applause)  Sometimes,  people  don't  understand 
my  point.  (Laughter) 
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I  have  found,  brothers  and  sisters,  that  when  you  quote  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
you  will  always  make  a  great  speech.  But  I  suggest  to  you,  if  you  live  by  those 
words,  you  will  always  be  a  great  human  being.  (Applause)  And  I  submit  to  you 
that  Rich  Trumka  is.  indeed,  a  great  human  being. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  told  us  something  about 
success.  He  said  that,  too  often,  we  measure  success  by  the  length  of  one's 
automobile  or  the  size  of  one's  bank  account  as  opposed  to  the  content  of  one's 
character.  Using  Dr.  King's  measuring  system.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am 
seconding  the  nomination  of  the  most  successful  human  being  I  know  because  no 
one  can  question  the  content  of  Richard  Trumka's  character.  (Applause) 

We  in  the  Mine  Workers  have  given  a  lot  to  this  movement.  We  have  given 
you  a  president  in  William  Green  in  the  '30s  and  the  '40s.  We  gave  the  Steelwork  - 
ers  Phillip  Murray.  We  gave  you  the  CIO.  and  we  gave  the  labor  movement  John 
L.  Lewis.  (Applause)  We  gave  you  money,  and  we  gave  you  organizers  to  build 
many  of  the  unions  that  have  made  their  way  here  on  this  day.  But  when  we  gave 
you  the  most  charismatic,  dynamic  labor  leader  in  this  movement  in  1995.  that  was 
our  greatest  contribution  to  the  labor  movement  in  its  history.  And  that  man  was 
Richard  L.  Trumka.  He  told  us  about  organizing  when  he  quoted  John  L.  Lewis, 
and  he  said.  "Heed  this  call  that  comes  from  the  hearts  of  men.  Organize  the 
unorganized."  And  when  he  told  us,  "Without  organization,  you  are  a  lone 
individual  without  power  and  without  influence,  and  some  industrialists  will  take 
advantage  of  you." 

Rich  taught  us  to  love  one  another  and  to  believe  in  equal  rights.  He  said.  "Male  or 
female,  red.  yellow,  black  or  white,  we  are  all  precious  in  God's  sight."  He  told  us  that 
we  are  one  union  standing  together  in  solidarity.  He  taught  us:  United  we  stand  and 
divided  we  fall:  a  wrong  to  one  is  a  wrong  to  all.  And  he  said  talking  about  it  just  wasn't 
good  enough.  He  told  us  to  get  off  our  asses  and  on  our  feet  and  get  out  the  door  and 
hit  the  street.  He  told  us  we  had  to  be  activists.  So  today,  on  behalf  of  the  membership 
of  the  107-year-old  union  that  I  represent  today,  the  100.000  miners  who  have  died  in 
this  nation  in  the  last  century  mining  coal:  on  behalf  of  another  100.000  who  have  died 
from  black  lung  disease;  on  behalf  of  my  friend.  Vice  President  Jerry  Jones,  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  Carlo  Tarley:  on  behalf  of  those  mining  coal  as  we  speak.  But  I 
would  like  your  indulgence  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  on  behalf  of  two  wonderful  and 
beautiful  people.  Rich  came  here  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  he  has  not  let  you  know  that, 
but  I  will.  His  mother  went  through  a  very  serious  operation  one  month  ago.  and  her 
name  is  Eola.  This  week  while  he  was  here,  his  8 1  -year-old  father  became  ill.  and  his 
name  is  Frank.  I  love  them  both  dearly.  On  behalf  of  Rich's  parents.  I  second  his 
nomination.  God  bless  you.  brother.  (Standing  ovation) 

HANLEY:  Richard  L.  Trumka  has  been  nominated  and  seconded  for  the  office 
of  secretary-treasurer. 

Is  there  another  second  nomination?  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  on  mike  2. 

BERTHA  POE.  Bay  County  CLC:  I'm  secretary-treasurer  for  the  great  Michi- 
gan State  AFL-CIO.  I  speak  as  a  state  leader  on  the  front  lines  of  our  movement, 
where  we're  so  challenged  to  revitalize  our  unions.  I  have  known  Richard  L. 
Trumka  for  years.  I  am  proud  to  have  him  as  my  friend.  I  know  what  Rich  does 
for  working  men  and  women.  I  have  seen  his  commitment,  his  energy,  his  vigor 
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time  and  time  again.  Whenever  working  people  need  help,  when  we  need  inspira- 
tion, when  we  need  leadership,  we  can  count  on  Richard  L.  Trumka. 

I'll  never  forget  what  he  did  in  my  home  town  of  Detroit  this  June.  One  hundred 
twenty-five  thousand  labor  activists  and  supporters  from  all  over  Michigan  and. 
yes.  from  all  over  America  were  gathered  in  Hart  Plaza  to  support  our  striking 
newspaper  workers.  When  Richard  got  up  to  speak  in  Detroit  that  day.  he  reminded 
us  of  what  our  struggle,  what  our  dream  is  really  all  about.  He  talked  about  the 
battle  between  some  heroes,  a  group  of  ordinary  workers  and  two  of  the  biggest 
and  most  greedy  corporations  in  the  world.  He  promised  us  that  the  entire 
AFL-CIO  would  stand  with  us.  And  he  told  us  what  we  knew  in  our  heart,  which 
is  that  we're  going  to  bring  the  Gannett  and  Knight-Ridder  corporations  to  justice. 
You  know,  someone  once  said  of  a  great  public  official.  "When  you  were  with 
him.  he  lifted  you  up."  Well.  I  can  tell  you  that  all  1 25.000  of  us  that  day.  and  for 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  make  our  cars,  build  our  homes,  drive  our  trucks, 
teach  our  kids  and  care  for  us  when  we're  sick,  Richard  Trumka  lifts  us  up.  That 
is  why  I  take  great  pride  in  seconding  the  nomination  of  my  brother.  Richard  L. 
Trumka.  as  secretary -treasurer  of  the  national  AFL-CIO.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

HANLEY:  The  nomination  of  Richard  Trumka  has  been  properly  made  and 
seconded.  Are  there  any  further  nominations'? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations?  Are  there  any  further  nominations?  Seeing 
no  delegate  who  seeks  to  be  recognized,  the  Chair  declares  that  nominations  for 
the  office  of  secretary-treasurer  are  closed.  And  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  this 
convention,  Richard  L.  Trumka  is  declared  reelected  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  (Standing  ovation) 

HANLEY:  Congratulations,  Rich. 

Nominations  are  now  open  for  the  office  of  executive  vice  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  And  the  Chair  recognizes  Jerry  McEntee. 

Office  of  Executive  Vice  President 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GERALD  McENTEE:  Thank  you  very  much.  Ed. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  it  is  indeed  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  place  before  you  today  the  nomination  of  a  long-time  friend,  a 
long-time  co-worker — most  importantly,  an  unusual  human  being.  Cecil  Roberts 
said  it.  he  said  it  so  right:  "Rich  Trumka:  an  unusual  human  being."  Andy  Stern 
said  it  correctly:  "John  Sweeney:  an  unusual  human  being."  Linda  Chavez- 
Thompson:  an  unusual  human  being.  To  have  these  positions,  to  have  these  jobs, 
to  make  this  tight,  to  make  this  struggle:  indeed,  you  have  to  be  an  unusual  human 
being. 

But  if  you  will,  think  of  this  story.  We  now  all  know  this  sister.  We  know  that 
she  was  the  granddaughter  of  a  hard-working  man  who  came  north  of  the  border 
to  give  his  children  the  chance  for  a  better  life.  We  know  that  her  dad.  her  father, 
was  a  cotton  sharecropper  out  of  West  Texas.  All  of  Texas  is  tough.  But  West 
Texas,  particularly,  can  be  tough  country,  and  particularly  if  you  are  a  person  of 
color.  We  know  that  when  Linda  was  still  a  little  kid,  she  was  working  in  the  fields 
day  in  and  day  out  to  help  out  her  family  to  eat  and  to  live.  We  know  these  things. 
And  we  know  that  these  are  the  roots  that  have  nourished  and  strengthened 
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Linda — the  very  roots  of  her  determination  not  just  to  share  in  the  American  dream 
but  to  fight  to  give  others  the  same  chance  to  share  in  that  American  dream.  But 
until  the  other  day.  I  thought  I  knew  everything  about  Linda.  Until  the  other  day. 
there  was  something  I  didn't  know.  I  was  talking  with  Linda,  and  she  told  me  that 
Linda's  not  her  birth  name.  It  was  the  name  that  was  hung  on  her.  hung  on  her 
when  she  was  just  a  little  kid  on  her  first  day  of  school.  I  wonder  why  that  was? 
The  teacher  had  trouble  pronouncing  her  real  name.  Lydia.  So  the  teacher  simply 
changed  her  name  to  Linda. 

Now.  stop  and  think  about  that,  if  you  will.  It's  sort  of  amazing  to  me  that  we 
live  in  a  country  where  the  name  Roberto  becomes  Bob.  where  Carlos  becomes 
Charlie  and  where  Lydia  becomes  executive  vice  president.  (Applause) 

There  was  a  time  in  this  country  when  that  happened  every  day.  It  still  happens 
all  too  often,  changing  those  names.  That's  one  reason  why  Bill  Clinton — he  said 
he  felt  the  need  to  create  a  special  commission  to  look  into  racism.  And  he 
appointed  somebody  from  our  movement,  somebody  that  he  trusted,  that  he 
thought  the  country  could  trust.  And  he  appointed  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  to  sit 
on  that  all-important  commission.  (Applause) 

Over  the  years.  I've  noticed  that  when  people  are  kicked  around  and  treated  like 
dirt,  they  either  end  up  acting  like  dirt,  or  they  fight  back.  And  this  sister  has  been 
fighting  back  all  of  her  life,  every  minute,  day,  week  and  year.  She  fought  back  as 
a  union  activist  in  Texas,  as  an  AFSCME  leader  on  the  front  lines  of  the  labor 
movement  in  Texas — tough  country,  right  to  work.  And  after  paying  her  dues,  she 
rose,  rose  up  through  the  ranks  of  our  union  and  reached  the  office  of  international 
vice  president  of  AFSCME.  No  easy  task — hard,  difficult.  And  still  she  excelled 
on  the  front  lines:  fighting  for  poor  people,  for  Latinos,  for  all  people  of  color,  for 
women,  for  union  members,  for  workers  who  want  to  become  union  members. 
Wherever  people  have  needed  a  voice,  Linda  has  been  there  leading  the  fight.  And 
since  she  was  elected  as  the  AFL-CIO's  executive  vice  president — its  first — in 
1995.  the  fust  person  of  color  to  be  elected  to  a  top  office  in  the  House  of  Labor. 
(Applause)  You  can  applaud  for  that — since  1995.  she's  carried  the  banner,  the 
banner  of  social  justice  and  fairness  and  decency  and  dignity  for  all  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Linda  Chavez-Thompson  has  given  the  office  of  executive  vice  president  a 
special  mission.  For  the  past  two  years,  you  could  find  her  in  town  halls  and  union 
halls,  in  farm  fields  and  factories,  in  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  America  listening 
to  working  people  and  exposing  the  exploitation  and  abuse  of  working  people  and 
poor  people  and  people  of  color.  And  everywhere  she  has  gone.  Sister  Chavez- 
Thompson  has  preached  the  message  of  a  new  day  for  America,  of  a  new  and 
fighting  AFL-CIO,  of  a  House  of  Labor  where  the  door  is  open  and  there  is  room 
for  everyone — of  an  America  where  there  are  no  barriers  based  on  sex  or  age, 
heritage  or  anything  else — of  an  America  where  the  only  barrier  is  the  wall  we 
want  to  build  against  bigotry;  against  discrimination;  against  greed  and  arrogance; 
against  anything  and  everything  that  denies  the  God-given  dignity  of  every 
working  man  and  woman,  of  every  family,  of  every  person  regardless  of  birth  or 
bank  account  in  this  country. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  with  all  of  this  in  mind,  I  stand  before  you  today,  proudly. 
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to  nominate  my  friend,  my  co-worker,  my  co-unionist,  Linda  Chavez-Thompson, 
for  reelection  as  executive  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Thank  you.  (Standing 
ovation) 

HANLEY:  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  has  been  nominated  for  the  office  of 
executive  vice  president.  Is  there  a  second? 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  on  mike  3. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ARTURO  RODRIGUEZ:  Thank  you.  Brother  Hanley.  I 
rise  to  second  the  nomination  of  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  for  the  office  of 
executive  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  It  gives  me  great  honor  to  do  this,  Linda, 
and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  us  the  opportunity. 

Linda  has  been  a  great  friend  of  ours  for  many,  many  years  now,  of  the  Farm 
Workers  and  a  great  trade  unionist.  Over  the  past  two  years,  as  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Linda  has  given  every  ounce  of  energy  in  her  body  to 
help  with  the  revitalization  of  the  American  labor  movement.  She  has  been  tireless 
in  her  efforts  to  cross  this  country  from  coast  to  coast  as  a  messenger  for  the  rights 
of  workers  to  organize,  whether  they  are  public  employees  in  Maryland,  home  care 
workers  or  farm  workers.  She  has  truly  been  an  ambassador  for  working  in  America. 
Linda  represents  the  new  face  of  labor.  She  has  made  a  tremendous  contribution. 
Her  greatest  achievement,  her  own  special  poetry,  is  that  she  reaches  out  to  black, 
brown,  white  and  Asians,  to  gay,  to  old  and  young  and  everyone  in  between.  And 
she  gives  them  the  message  that  there  is  a  place  for  them  in  this  movement.  Their 
vision  is  our  vision.  Their  song  is  our  song.  Their  dream  is  our  dream. 

It  was  my  great  honor  to  work  with  and  learn  from  Cesar  Chavez  for  many 
years.  I  saw  what  he  did  for  Latina  and  Latino  workers — how  he  gave  us  new  hope, 
new  dignity  and  new  courage.  I  can  tell  you  here  and  now  that  Linda  Chavez- 
Thompson  carries  on  the  tradition  of  Cesar  Chavez  that  is  so  precious  to  so  many 
of  us.  (Applause)  She  truly  completes  the  dynamic  trio  that  we  have  as  the  officers 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  When  we've  needed  her,  she's  always  been  there.  I  think,  to  all 
of  us  in  this  room.  When  we've  asked  for  her  help,  she  has  been  there.  This  year, 
when  we  organized  the  march  in  support  of  strawberry  workers.  Linda  and  her 
staff  worked  tirelessly  to  make  sure  that  that  was  a  tremendous  success  for  the  labor 
movement. 

Linda,  on  behalf  of  farm  workers,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  here  that  represent  the 
men  and  women  of  labor,  we  thank  you  for  your  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  us. 
And  I'm  extremely  proud  to  have  the  honor  of  seconding  the  nomination  for  you 
for  executive  vice  president.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

HANLEY:  Thank  you.  Artie.  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  has  been  nominated 
and  seconded  for  the  office  of  executive  vice  president.  Is  there  another  second? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  on  mike  4. 

AMY  DEAN,  South  Bay  CLC:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Amy 
Dean.  I'm  a  delegate  from  the  South  Bay  Labor  Council  in  San  Jose,  California.  I 
rise,  along  with  my  brother,  James  Andrews  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Labor,  with  great  pride  and  with  no  hesitation  to  second  the  nomination  of  Linda 
Chavez-Thompson  for  executive  vice  president  of  this  great  federation. 

In  just  two  short  years.  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  has  traveled  this  country, 
inspiring  thousands  and  giving  hope  to  so  many.  She  has  breathed  new  life  and 
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reinvigorated  the  American  labor  movement.  She  has  worked  tirelessly  and 
effectively  to  reinvigorate  centr  al  labor  councils  and  state  federations.  She  has  worked 
tirelessly  and  effectively  to  build  coalitions  and  strategic  alliances  in  communities 
across  this  nation.  She  has  worked  tirelessly  and  effectively  to  integrate  the  role  of  our 
affinity  groups  into  the  larger  labor  movement.  Linda  Chavez-Thompson's  leadership 
is  living  proof  that  everyone  in  this  country  can  have  a  seat  at  the  table  of  the  American 
labor  movement.  Her  leadership  is  living  proof  that  this  House  of  Labor  is  truly  the 
home  for  the  many  diverse  faces  and  complexions  of  the  workforce  that  makes  up  the 
new  economy.  You  know,  there  is  a  saying  that  we  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  come  before  us.  On  the  shoulders  of  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  will  stand  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  and  people  of  color  who  will  make  up  the  next 
generation  of  leadership  of  this  great  movement. 

It  is  absolutely  my  honor,  my  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  brother, 
James  Andrews,  to  second  the  nomination  for  executive  vice  president  for  our 
friend,  our  sister,  our  leader.  Lydia  Chavez-Thompson.  (Applause) 

JAMES  ANDREWS:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  James  Andrews.  I'm  proud 
to  stand  with  my  friend,  Amy  Dean,  as  she  seconded  the  nomination  of  Linda 
Chavez-Thompson  to  be  executive  vice  president  of  this  great  organization. 

Two  years  ago.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  knew  very  little  about  Linda 
Chavez-Thompson.  Today,  I'm  proud  that  we  elected  her  executive  vice  president 
of  this  organization.  I'm  also  proud  that  she  came  to  North  Carolina  not  once  but 
twice  to  help  the  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers  in  their  effort  to  win  on 
behalf  of  workers  at  that  plant,  the  largest  slaughtering  house  in  the  world — food 
processor  union  representation. 

And  this  is  the  kind  of  leader  that  will  not  come  into  your  city  or  into  your  town 
and  just  stand  there  and  say.  "I  am  from  the  great  labor  movement."  But  this  is  a 
leader  that  will  get  down  with  the  workers  and  look  them  in  the  eye  and  listen  to 
them  and  share  with  them  what  it  really  means  to  be  a  union  member  in  the  state 
and  in  this  country.  That  is  the  kind  of  leader  we  elected  two  years  ago.  (Applause ) 
I'm  proud  to  have  her  as  the  voice  for  state  federations  and  central  bodies.  We're 
looking  for  two  more  years  plus  from  Linda  Chavez-Thompson.  We  know  a  little 
bit  more  about  her  also. 

HANLEY:  Brother— 

ANDREWS:  She  is  sincere;  you  can  hear  it  in  her  voice.  She  is  progressive 
because  it  shows  in  her  results.  She  is  energetic.  You  can  see  it  in  her  action.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

HANLEY:  As  you  know,  the  rules  only  allow  two  seconding  speeches,  but  as 
long  as  the  gentleman  started,  we  thought  we  would  let  him  finish  them.  Very 
interesting,  what  he  had  to  say.  Thank  you. 

Now,  the  nomination  of  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  has  been  properly  made  and 
seconded.  Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

Any  further  nominations?  Are  there  any  further  nominations?  Seeing  no 
delegate  who  seeks  to  be  recognized,  the  Chair  declares  that  the  nominations  for 
the  office  of  executive  vice  president  are  closed;  and.  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  this  convention.  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  is  declared  reelected  as  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  (Standing  ovation) 
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SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Ed  Hanley,  sisters  and  brothers.  Thank  you 
very  much,  all  delegates  to  this  convention,  for  this  great  honor.  I  want  to  introduce 
my  biggest  supporter,  my  partner  of  35  years,  my  wife,  Maureen,  who  is  seated 
down  here  with  the  SEIU  delegates.  (Standing  ovation)  My  daughter,  Patri- 
cia— our  daughter  Patricia  was  here  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  I  know  many  of  you 
had  a  chance  to  meet  her  as  well.  And  our  son,  John,  is  now  a  proud  member  of 
the  Bakery.  Confectionery  and  Tobacco  Workers  Union,  and  he's  working  hard 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  thanks  to  Frank  Hurt. 

I  want  to  thank  my  other  family,  and  that's  the  delegates  from  SEIU.  I  have  a 
special  word  of  thanks  for  Andy  Stern  for  not  only  nominating  me  but  for  the  great 
leadership  he  is  giving  our  union  and  for  all  the  help  and  assistance  he  has  given 
me  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  together  with  all  of  this  great  team  that 
is  seated  up  here.  Some  of  the  greatest  leaders  one  could  ever  want  to  have  are  the 
representatives  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  leadership  of  our  labor  movement; 
and  I  thank  each  and  every  one  of  them  for  their  support.  I  thank  Gloria  Johnson 
and  Bob  Georgine  for  seconding  my  nomination,  and  for  all  the  support  and  all 
the  help  that  they  have  given  us  in  all  of  our  work.  I  have  had  two  of  the  most 
exciting  years  of  my  life  as  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  and  I'm  looking  forward 
to  four  more  years  of  the  most  exciting  time.  (Applause) 

I  have  two  of  the  most  energetic  partners  that  one  could  have,  and  we  have 
worked  so  well  together;  and  I  thank  Rich  Trumka  and  Linda  Chavez-Thompson 
for  all  that  they  have  done.  (Applause)  Whatever  success  we  had,  it  was  really  the 
unity  and  the  solidarity  of  the  affiliates  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Whether  it  was  interna- 
tional unions  or  local  unions  or  state  feds  or  central  labor  councils,  whatever 
success  we  had,  we  had  because  we  were  all  working  together.  We  were  working 
together  on  behalf  of  our  rank-and-file  members,  and  I  think  that  we  have  seen 
some  of  the  most  energetic  and  enthusiastic  members  speak  about  the  programs 
that  we  are  doing  to  build  a  strong  voice  for  American  workers. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  staff,  the  outstanding  staff  that  we  have,  for 
all  of  their  support.  And  I  recommit  myself  to  work  as  hard  as  I  can  with  each  of 
you  to  implement  the  program  that  this  convention  has  adopted.  Thank  you  all 
very  much.  (Applause)  And  now  I  think  we  should  hear  a  word  from  our 
secretary-treasurer.  Rich  Trumka.  (Applause) 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  brothers  and  sisters.  To  each  of  you, 
let  me  say  thank  you.  I  am  first,  last  and  always  a  UMWA  miner.  (Applause)  And 
this  miner  stands  before  you  very  humbled  and  very  proud  that  you  have  seen  fit 
to  give  me  the  privilege  and  honor  to  serve  the  American  workers  for  four  more 
years.  I  want  to  thank  Brother  George  Becker  for  nominating  me  and  for  his 
leadership  and  for  his  being  a  steadfast  voice  for  the  cause  of  industrial  unionism 
and  for  opposing  all  policies  like  Fast  Track.  I  want  to  thank  Bertha  Poe  for 
seconding  me  and  for  fighting  discrimination,  whether  it  was  because  of  sex  or 
because  of  race,  and  opening  up  doors  and  then  keeping  those  doors  open  for  others 
to  follow  through.  I  want  to  thank  my  buddy,  Cecil  Roberts,  my  long-time  friend, 
who  has  stood  with  me  and  fought  with  me  and  won  with  me  for  over  20  years.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  his  friendship  and  for  his  courage  and  for  his  leadership. 
And  I  want  to  thank  my  two  partners — John,  for  your  vision  and  strength;  your 
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wisdom;  your  support;  for  your  untiring  commitment  to  the  cause  of  equality;  for 
your  courage  mid  your  staunch  trade  union  principles — most  of  all  for  your 
friendship) — Linda,  for  your  heart  and  your  soul;  for  your  compassion:  and  your 
untiring  efforts  and  your  friendship. 

Most  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  and  all  the  workers  who  make  America 
work:  the  miners  who  give  us  energy  and  the  teachers  who  educate  our  kids;  health 
care  workers  who  take  care  of  us  when  we're  sick;  taxi  drivers  and  truck  drivers 
and  construction  workers  and  state  and  service  employees  and  steelworkers  and 
auto  workers  and  machinists  and  communication  workers  and  hotel  workers.  They 
get  up  eveiy  day  and  make  America  work.  They  get  up  every  day  and  give  America 
a  powerful  voice  in  the  global  economy.  They  get  up  every  day  and  work  harder 
and  harder  for  less  and  less.  They  get  up  every  day  and  ask,  **When*s  it  our  turn?" 
Well,  now  it's  their  turn. 

We  pledge  to  you  to  give  every  worker,  old  and  young,  black,  white,  yellow, 
brown  and  red  a  strong  new  voice — a  strong  new  voice  in  politics,  a  strong  new 
voice  at  the  bargaining  table,  a  strong  new  voice  in  the  community,  a  strong  new 
voice  in  the  economy,  a  strong  new  voice  in  organizing — as  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  come  home  to  the  labor  movement  and  tell  the  world  that  labor  is  back, 
and  we  are  back  to  stay.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Now  our  reelected  Executive  Vice  President  "Lydia."  Linda 
Chavez-Thompson.  (Applause) 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LINDA  CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you, 
Mr.  President.  And  thank  you,  Brother  Trumka,  President  Sweeney,  for  the  trust  and 
the  confidence  that  you  have  shared  with  me  in  the  last  two  years.  Thank  you  to  Jerry 
McEntee  for  his  inspiring  words  on  my  nomination — and  to  Amy  Dean,  Arturo 
Rodriguez  and  James  Andrews  for  your  trust  and  your  confidence  in  seconding  my 
nomination. 

I,  too,  have  a  member  of  my  family  here.  Some  of  you  have  met  him  during  the 
convention.  He's  Pedro  Javier  Ramirez,  P.J.,  who  is  up  here  on  the  dais  with  me. 
(Applause) 

As  Richard  and  John  have  said,  these  have  been  two  of  the  greatest  years  of  my 
life.  John  Sweeney,  Richard  Trumka  and  I  have  gone  out  and  made  sure  that  your 
voices  and  the  voices  of  your  members  have  been  heard.  We've  heard  the 
heartbreaking  stories  of  union  workers  and  unrepresented  workers  as  they  struggle 
with  their  lives  every  single  day.  They  fight  for  job  security,  for  decent  wages,  for 
fairness  and  justice  and  for  dignity  and  respect  on  the  job.  I've  heard  the  voices  of 
working  women  who  struggle  every  day  to  make  ends  meet  and  provide  for  their 
families  when  they  have  no  health  insurance,  when  they  don't  know  if  they're 
going  to  be  able  to  provide  an  education  for  their  children.  I  have  seen  the  struggles 
of  my  sisters  and  brothers  of  color,  the  struggles  about  having  no  voice  against  the 
indignities  that  they  suffer  because  they  look  different  and  because  they  speak 
different.  I  have  shared  their  pain  and  I  have  shared  their  tears.  I  have  spoken  to 
retired  members  who  have  built  our  movement  and  who  have  wondered  if  their 
benefits  will  stay  intact,  and  they  worry  whether  they  will  get  the  money  to  pay 
for  food  and  to  pay  for  medicine. 

If  you  have  seen  me  in  your  state  or  in  your  city,  at  your  conferences. 
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conventions,  meetings,  rallies  and  demonstrations,  you  know  that  I  have  put  my 
heart  into  the  work  that  I  love  to  do.  You  have  my  commitment  that  1  will  continue 
to  work  harder  to  bring  economic  justice  to  all  workers,  those  who  already  pay 
their  union  dues  and  those  that  want  to  add  their  voices  to  ours  and  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  You  have  my  commitment  that  I  will  work  even  harder 
to  bring  the  cause  of  workers  to  the  attention  of  all  of  our  different  communities 
and  to  build  the  coalitions  that  will  make  our  voices  heard  all  across  America, 
especially  when  we  demand  the  right  for  workers  to  organize. 

You've  heard  me  say  many,  many  times  that  I  want  a  better  tomorrow  for  my 
two  children  and  my  two  grandchildren,  for  your  children  and  your  grandchildren. 
I  want  a  tomorrow  that  treats  all  people  equally,  no  matter  their  gender,  no  matter 
their  color,  their  sexual  orientation  or  their  language.  The  fight,  my  sisters  and 
brothers,  continues.  We've  won  a  few  battles.  Let's  fight  to  win  the  war.  Our  union 
members  deserve  no  less.  Our  working  families  in  America  deserve  no  less.  "Si 
se  puede."  (Applause) 

Office  of  Vice  Presidents 

SWEENEY:  Thanks.  Linda. 

In  compliance  with  Nomination  and  Election  Rule  6, 5 1  delegates  have  submitted 
to  the  convention  chair  signed  and  seconded  nominations  of  51  persons  for  the  51 
positions  of  vice  president.  Secretary-Treasurer  Rich  Trumka  and  Executive  Vice 
President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  have  seconded  all  of  these  nominations. 

I  will  now  read  these  nominations: 

Randy  Babbitt,  nominated  by  Duane  Woerth. 

Morty  Bahr.  nominated  by  Barbara  Easterling. 

Jack  Barry,  nominated  by  Ed  Hill. 

George  Becker,  nominated  by  Leo  Gerard. 

Moe  Biller.  nominated  by  Bill  Burrus. 

John  Bowers,  nominated  by  Al  Cernadas. 

Clayola  Brown,  nominated  by  Bruce  Raynor. 

Tom  Buffenbarger,  nominated  by  Donald  E.  Wharton. 

Ron  Carey,  nominated  by  Tom  Sever. 

Arthur  Coia,  nominated  by  R.  P.  Vinall. 

Doug  Dority.  nominated  by  Joe  Hansen. 

Sandy  Feldman.  nominated  by  Ed  McElroy. 

Ed  Fire,  nominated  by  Sal  Ingrassia. 

Mac  Fleming,  nominated  by  Tom  McCoy. 

Carolyn  Forrest,  nominated  by  Dotty  Jones. 

Pat  Friend,  nominated  by  Richard  Delgadillo. 

Bob  Georgine.  nominated  by  Jake  West. 

Mike  Goodwin,  nominated  by  Gilles  Beauregard. 

Joe  Greene,  nominated  by  Donald  Singer. 

Sonny  Hall,  nominated  by  Ed  Cleary. 

Ed  Hanley,  nominated  by  John  Wilhelm. 

Frank  Hanley.  nominated  by  Bud  Coutts. 

Sumi  Haru,  nominated  by  Kendall  Orsatti. 
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Carroll  Haynes.  nominated  by  Ron  Carey. 

Frank  Hun.  nominated  by  David  Durkee. 

Gloria  Johnson,  nominated  by  Ed  Fire. 

Jack  Joyce,  nominated  by  John  Flynn. 

Jim  La  Sala.  nominated  by  Warren  George. 

Bill  Lucy,  nominated  by  Jerry  McEntee. 

Leon  Lynch,  nominated  by  George  Becker. 

Marty  Maddaloni.  nominated  by  Michael  Collins. 

Jay  Mazur.  nominated  by  Arthur  Loevy. 

Doug  McCarron.  nominated  by  Bob  Georgine. 

Jerry  McEntee.  nominated  by  Bruno  Dellana. 

Lenore  Miller,  nominated  by  Stuart  Appelbaum. 

A.L.  "Mike"  Monroe,  nominated  by  Michael  E.  Monroe. 

Arthur  Moore,  nominated  by  Stanley  Karczynski. 

Jim  Norton,  nominated  by  Gerald  Deneau. 

Dennis  Rivera,  nominated  by  Coramanita  Mahr. 

Arturo  Rodriguez,  nominated  by  Dolores  Huerta. 

Mike  Sacco.  nominated  by  John  Fay. 

Bob  Scardelletti.  nominated  by  Howard  W.  Randolph. 

Vince  Sombrotto.  nominated  by  Bill  Yates. 

Andy  Stem,  nominated  by  Rosemary  Trump. 

John  Sturdivant.  nominated  by  Bobby  Harnage. 

Gene  Upshaw,  nominated  by  Doug  Allen. 

Bob  Wages,  nominated  by  Richard  Christie. 

Jake  West,  nominated  by  Leroy  Worley. 

Al  Whitehead,  nominated  by  William  Taylor. 

Steve  Yokich.  nominated  by  Roy  Wyse. 

Boyd  Young,  nominated  by  Jim  Dunn. 

The  5 1  persons  whose  names  I  have  just  read  have  been  properly  nominated 
and  seconded.  Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations?  Are  there  any  further  nominations?  Seeing 
no  delegate  who  seeks  to  be  recognized,  the  Chair  declares  that  nominations  for  the 
offices  of  vice  president  are  closed.  (Applause)  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  this 
convention.  I  further  declare  that  the  5 1  nominees  on  the  Sweeney  slate  are  elected 
as  vice  presidents  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Congratulations  to  all  of  you.  (Applause) 

If  you  could  just  stay  for  two  minutes.  As  many  of  you  are  aware,  a  brother  from 
New  York.  Harry  Kelber,  had  previously  announced  his  candidacy  for  office.  Appar- 
ently, earlier  today.  Brother  Kelber  withdrew  his  candidacy  and  decided  not  to  run. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  hope  whatever  disagreements  Brother  Kelber  may  have 
with  us  over  our  constitutional  election  procedures,  that  this  will  not  stop  him  from 
continuing  to  share  with  us  his  ideas  about  federation  programs,  as  he  has  been 
doing  over  the  past  two  years  and  even  longer.  Harry  has  not  been  shy  about 
communicating  with  us  in  the  past,  and  I  sincerely  hope  he  won"t  be  reluctant  to 
do  so  in  the  future. 

The  secretary-treasurer  has  some  announcements.  I  believe. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TRUMKA:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  I  want  to  encourage  in  the 
strongest  terms  that  you  be  on  time  tomorrow  morning,  when  we'll  be  honored 
with  a  visit  from  a  distinguished  guest  and  a  true  workers'  advocate.  Senator  Ted 
Kennedy.  We'll  also  hear  from  Bill  Jordan,  the  general  secretaiy  of  the  ICFTU, 
who  was  originally  scheduled  to  speak  today.  And  we  will  be  joined  by  our  good 
friend  and  our  ally,  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson.  Also,  tonight  at  6:30  at  the  Butler 
Room  in  the  DoubleTree  Hotel,  we  are  having  a  reception  for  the  Coalition  of 
Trade  Union  Women,  one  terrific  organization,  hosted  by  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  and  the  other  AFL-CIO  constituency  groups  as  well.  Please  be  there 
at  6:30. 

Because  of  the  length  of  the  afternoon  session,  we  did  not  get  to  report  out 
Resolution  No.  10.  "'Safe  Jobs  in  a  Safe  World."  We  will  schedule  this  important 
report  early  in  tomorrow's  session.  Because  of  the  important  matters  we  need  to 
cover,  we  will  start  tomorrow's  session  at  9  a.m.  At  the  close  of  business  tomorrow, 
we'll  be  joined  by  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  for  a  rally  outside  this  hall.  Please  be 
with  us. 

Last  but  not  least,  I  will  get  my — I  will  have  bodily  harm  if  1  don't  make  this 
announcement.  If  you  haven't  gotten  your  tickets  for  tonight's  labor  rock  concert 
yet,  you'd  best  pick  them  up  at  the  Benedum  Center,  which  is  just  a  couple  of 
blocks  from  here.  The  concert  starts  at  8:00.  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  everybody 
at  the  concert.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

SWEENEY:  I  want  to  thank  the  delegates  for  the  anendance  this  afternoon, 
which  was  very  good.  I  would  hope — I  know  some  of  you  have  travel  plans 
tomorrow,  but  I  would  hope  that  the  delegations,  all  of  the  affiliates  would  be 
well-represented  in  the  hall  tomorrow.  We  have  some  important  business  and  two 
outstanding  speakers.  We  will  be  finished  before  noon  tomorrow.  So  if  you  could, 
please  be  here  first  thing. 

The  convention  will  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

(At  5:35  p.m..  Wednesday.  Sept.  24,  1997,  the  convention  was  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  9  a.m..  Thursday.  Sept.  25,  1997.) 
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AFL-CIO  22nd  Constitutional  Convention 


FOURTH  DAY 
Thursday,  Sept.  25,  1997 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9: 1 5  a.m..  President  Sweeney  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  J.  SWEENEY:  Welcome  to  this,  the  fourth  and  final  day 
of  the  22nd  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

This  morning  we  were  treated  to  the  music  of  Gerry  Borish,  Mark  Tamsula, 
Tom  Cunningham  and  the  world-traveling  union  man.  Al  Grierson.  Let's  give 
them  another  round  of  applause.  (Applause)  I'd  also  like  to  say  a  word  of  thanks 
to  Anne  Feeney  and  the  Pittsburgh  Musicians'  Union  for  helping  us  line  up  all  of 
the  musical  talent  that  we've  heard  this  week.  (Applause)  The  Executive  Council 
got  a  little  gift  this  morning;  we  all  got  Clark  candy  bars  from  the  Bakery  and 
Confectionery  Workers.  They've  been  made  in  Pittsburgh  since  1 887.  (Applause) 

We're  pleased  to  have  with  us  for  this  morning's  invocation  one  of  Pittsburgh's 
most  admired  community  activists  and  a  leader  in  this  city's  religion-labor 
coalition. 

Reverend  Thomas  Smith  is  the  pastor  of  the  Monumental  Baptist  Church  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  he  is  a  former  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the  NAACP. 
He  served  as  a  director  for  a  wide  variety  of  community  organizations  that  minister 
to  the  physical  and  spiritual  needs  of  Pittsburgh's  inner-city  families.  He  is  a 
crusader  for  equality,  excellence  in  education,  child  development  and  workers' 
rights. 

Please  welcome  Reverend  Thomas  Smith. 

INVOCATION 
REVEREND  THOMAS  SMITH 
Monumental  Baptist  Church  of  Pittsburgh 

Good  morning.  You  have,  in  your  place,  a  piece  on  the  deceased  brothers  and 
sisters  of  unions  since  the  1995  convention.  Would  you  first  please  take  a  few 
moments  of  silent  prayer  on  behalf  of  these  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  outrun 
us? 

...The  delegation  observed  a  moment  of  silence  for  their  brothers  and  sisters 
who  had  passed  away  since  the  1995  convention:  (The  text  of  the  list  given  to  the 
delegates  follows. ) 

Deceased  Brothers  and  Sisters 
(since  the  1995  convention) 

Adams.  Julia  T.  (USWA):  Albrecht.  William  (IAM);  Alden.  Jerome  (WGAE); 
Alexander,  Roger  (ILA/MMP):  Allen,  Myrtle  P.  (USWA):  Alvino.  Henry  (BCT); 
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Anderson.  Elam  (SMWIA);  Andrejack.  Ruth  K.  (USWA):  Andrus.  Ray  (AFL- 
CIO  retiree):  Aspinwall.  Everett  (WGAE): 

Baker.  Sheila  (OPEIU):  Baker.  Virgil  C.  (USWA):  Balliet.  Paul  (IBB):  Bambara. 
Toni  (WGAE):  Banovic.  John  (UMWA):  Barbieri.  Anthony  F.  (USWA);  Barr. 
David  (IBPAT):  Barrett.  J.  (GMCLS):  Barstad.  Elton  (IAM);  Bartholomew. 
Joseph  (IUE):  Basinger.  Thomas  (APWU):  Battisti.  Orlando  (USWA):  Bauer. 
Richard  (IUE);  Bellissimo.  Anthony  P.  (IBEW):  Benedict.  Helen  E.  (USWA); 
Benlifer.  Brian  (WGAE):  Benson,  Taylor  (Iron  Workers):  Bernstein.  Helen 
(United  Teachers  of  LA):  Berthelot.  Helen  (CWA):  Blackburn.  Clarice  (WGAE): 
Blair.  Henry  (IBB);  Blake.  Noble  (GMPPA):  Blaylock.  Marvin  R.  (USWA): 
Blaylock.  Tommy  (USWA/ABG):  Blevins.  Andrew  (IBB  r.  Bobb.  Karl  (AFL-CIO 
retiree):  Bookman.  Alec  (OPEIU):  Bordonaro.  Edward  (IUE):  Boulton.  Reginald 
(LAM):  Boyd.  Charles  (GMPPA):  Brackin.  Robert  (IAM):  Branch.  Leslie  (BCT); 
Broome.  John  (USWA):  Brown.  Edwin  (IUE):  Brown.  Robert  (IAM):  Browning. 
Peggy  (NLRB):  Brunner.  Gilbert  (IAM):  Bruton.  Mike  (Chicago  CLC):  Bryant. 
Allen  E.  (USWA):  Bunch.  Billy  D.  (USWA):  Burcham.  Willie  (AFL-CIO  re- 
tiree): Burke.  Walter  J.  (USWA):  Burkhart.  Lyle  (TCU):  Bums.  Arthur  (ICWU): 
Bushart.  James  (TCU); 

Caluori.  Aldo  (IAM):  Cano.  Henry  (USWA);  Carmody.  Helen  (CWA):  Carney. 
John  D.  (USWA):  Carney.  Josephine  (AFL-CIO  retiree);  Carpenter.  George 
(IUE):  Carroll.  John  C.  (USWA);  Cassidy.  James  (CWA):  Chadderton.  Melvin 
(IBB):  Charnick.  Andrew  (USWA):  Clemente.  Robert  (UAW):  Colvin.  Edward 
(ICWU):  Condon.  Richard  (WGAE):  Corbeil.  Romeo  (OPEIU):  Cormier.  Gabriel 
(IBB):  Crowley.  John  (GMPPA):  Crum.  Robert  L.  (IBEW):  Curran,  Joseph 
(IAM):  Currin.  John  (OPEIU): 

Dalton.  Howard  (OE):  Damian.  Josephine  A.  (USWA):  Davidson.  Gumey 
( GMPPA):  Davis.  Frank  M.  (USWA):  Davis.  Reid  P.  (USWA):  DeLoach.  Roland 
(IAM);  Deluca.  Henry  (OE);  DeMars.  Robert  (AFT):  Denk.  Herb  (BCT):  Den- 
nington.  Fred  (Iron  Workers):  DeStefano.  Angelo  (USWA):  Dickinson.  James 
(RWDSU):  Dillon.  Mary  Jo(USWA):  DoernerrSamuel(IAM):  Donches. Charles 
J.  (USWA):  Doolin.  Art  (AFSCME):  Dowd.  Gerry  (OE):  Downing.  Larry  (IAM): 
Doyal.  Draper  (GMPPA):  Drake.  Ellen  (AWIU):  Dye.  Alfred  P.  (USWA); 

Echlin.  Charles  (CWA):  Edward.  James  (WGAE):  Edwards.  Arthur  E.  (IBEW): 
Eklund.  John  (AFT):  Ensey.  Cleve  (BCT);  Evans.  Andrew  (AFL-CIO  retiree): 
Everett.  A.  L.  (Central  Texas  CLC):  Ewing.  William  (RWDSU): 

Faraclas.  John  (ILA/MMP):  Farester.  Max  L.  (USWA):  Fawkes.  Helen  V. 
(USWA):  Fielder.  James  (ILA/MMP):  Finley.  Joseph  (OPEIU):  Fisher.  John 
(ILA/MMP):  Fishko.  Bella (GCIU/IPGCU):  Flynn.  Robert(IUE):  Forbes. Joseph 
(TCU):  Fowler.  Edward  (ILA/MMP):  Frakes.  Lloyd  (IAM): 

Gallagher.  Michael  A.  (USWA):  Galluccio.  John  (UPIU);  Galuszka,  Edward  J. 
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(USWA);  Gannon,  John  (IAFF);  Garvin,  Joseph  (AFL-CIO  retiree);  Gately,  Juel 
M.  (USWA);  Gear,  Carl  (UPIU);  Gerace.  Frank  (USWA);  Gilmore.  Bobby  (OE); 
Godfrey,  L.  V.  (USWA);  Godin,  Henri  (BCT):  Gonsalves.  Alfred  (ILA/MMP): 
Goodman,  John  (UWUA);  Grabowski.  Edwin  (IUE);  Granger,  Percy  (WGAE): 
Gray,  Paul  (CWA);  Green,  Larry  (OPEIU);  Grills,  Joseph  J.  (USWA);  Grippando. 
Angelo  (GCIU/IP&GCU);  Gross,  John  (ILA/MMP);  Grovenstein,  Herbert  F. 
(IBEW);  Guess,  Edward  (I AM);  Gustafson.  Robert  (IAM); 

Hague.  Marion  G.  (USWA);  Hampton.  James  (Iron  Workers);  Hanff.  Helene 
(WGAE);  Harris,  Davis  (AFL-CIO  retiree);  Harris,  Thomas  (AFL-CIO  retiree); 
Hart.  Horace  (UAW);  Hatch.  Robert  P.  (USWA);  Hawkins.  Robert  (ICWU); 
Hayes.  John  G.  (IBEW);  Henry.  Helen  (AFL-CIO  retiree);  Herling,  Albert  (BCT); 
Hicks.  Marshall  (UWUA):  Hill.  Robert  (USWA/ABG);  Hill.  Roy  (IBPAT); 
Hobby.  Rudolph  (BCT);  Hoese,  Frank  (AFGM);  Hoey,  Owen  (IUE);  Hoffmann, 
F.  Nordhoff  (USWU);  Holland.  David  (ILA/MMP);  Hollis.  Ward  (UPIU); 
Hoover.  Gordon  A.  (USWA);  Hoover,  John  Arthur  (TCU);  Hudzinski.  Mike 
(UPIU); 

Inteso,  Jack  (IUE);  Izzi.  Eugene  (WGAE); 

Jacobson,  Orville  W.  (TCU);  Jager.  Elizabeth  (AFL-CIO  retiree);  James.  Gordy 
(AFGM);  James,  William  (UPIU);  Johnson,  Johnny  "JJ"  (UAW);  Johnson,  O.  E. 
(IBEW);  Johnson.  Roy  (Roofers);  Joiner,  W.  A.  "Dub"  (ICWU);  Jones,  Logan  E. 
(USWA);  Jones,  Ruth  Ann  (AFL-CIO  retiree);  Joy.  James  Jr.  (UWUA^June, 
Beatrice  (OPEIU); 

Kahl,  James  (ILA/MMP);  Kairys.  Helen  (USWA);  Kane.  Henry  (IAM);  Keele, 
William  (IAM);  Kehrer,  Elmer  (AFL-CIO  retiree);  Kelly,  James  (AWIU);  Ken- 
drick,  Gerald  Z.  (USWA);  Kenney,  Lloyd  (SMWIA);  Kimbley.  George  P. 
(USWA);  King.  Beverly  (AFSCME);  King.  Irv  (TCU);  King,  Richard  (SMWIA); 
Kittel.  William  (UPIU);  Kitzinger,  Lawrence  (IUE);  Komer.  Mary  Frances 
(USWA);  Kory,  Blanch  (ICWU):  Krakowsky,  Irwin  (WGAE);  Krebs.  Ernest 
(IUE);  Kresh.  Paul  (WGAE);  Kress,  Lena  (IBEW);  Kuhse.  Elizabeth  (AFL-CIO 
retiree);  Kunath,  Walter  (Roofers);  Kurlinski,  Clarence  (BAC); 

Lang,  William  (ILA/MMP);  Larson,  Gunard  (IAM);  Lasser,  David  (IUE);  Lassit- 
ter,  Andrew  (AFL-CIO  retiree);  Lawrence,  Alton  A.  (USWA);  Lazzara,  John 
(IBPAT):  Leahy,  Martin  (IAM);  Leisen,  Maurice  (BCT);  Lewis,  Herber 
(ILA/MMP);  Ley,  Frank  (ILA/MMP);  Lochrane,  Hugh  (UWUA):  Lombardy, 
Frank  (IBB);  Ludwig.  Mead  J.  (USWA);  Lussier,  Edward  (IUE);  Luterotty, 
Samuel  (IAM); 

Maaser,  Kurt  (ILA/MMP);  Madison,  Arnold  D.  (IBEW);  Mahon,  Joseph 
(GCIU/TPP/AU);  Manchip,  John  (TCU);  Mancuso,  Vincent  (USWA);  Marshall, 
Lawrence  L.  (USWA);  Martin.  H.  Lee  (USWA);  Martin.  Richard  (SMWIA); 
Martin.  William  (OE);  Marx,  Barry  (WGAE);  Mattiuci.  Victor  (USWA);  Maybry, 
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Roy  (Southern  Indiana  CLC);  Mayfield.  Harry  E.  (USWA):  Mazuca.  Mitchell  F. 
(USWA):  McCaffrey.  Thomas  (ILA/MMP);  McCann.  Warren  (GCIU/IPP&AU): 
McChesney,  Ruth  R.  (USWA);  McClelland.  John  (APWU):  McCulloch.  King 
(IAM):  McCune.  Donald  (ILA/MMP):  McDermott.  Edward  J.(IBEW);  McDer"- 
mon,  Francis  J.  (USWA);  McEntee.  Edward  P.  (IBEW):  McEnvoy,  George 
(IAM):  McGrath.  Marie  (OPEIU):  McGuire.  Nora  C.  (USWA):  Mclver.  Harold 
D.  (USWA);  Mclntyre.  John  (ILA/MMP):  McKendrick.  John  (USWA):  McKe- 
own.  Dolores  (USWA);  McKimmey.  Vernon  (IAM);  Mele.  Anthony  (USWA): 
Melillo,  Jerome  (UAW);  Mero.  John  (ILA/MMP);  Merritt.  J.  W.  (Iron  Workers): 
Metzgar.  Samuel  A.  (USWA):  Midttun,  Sverre  (ILA/MMP);  Mihelic.  Rudolph  F. 
(USWA):  Millman.  George  (ILA/MMP);  Missey.  Robert  R.  (IBEW):  Mitchell. 
Ralph  (IBPAT);  Moon.  Francis  E.  (USWA);  Mooney,  James  P.  (USWA);  Moore. 
Allen  (GCIU/Bookbinders);  Moran,  Daniel  (CWA); 

Neiman.  Irving  (WGAE):  Nelson.  Herbert  (ILA/MMP):  Nessel.  Irv  (OE):  New- 
ton. Gwen  (OPEIU);  Nisbet.  Helga  (CWA):  Nixon.  James  (SMWIA);  North. 
David  (WGAE);  Nygren.  Lawrence  (AFL-CIO); 

Obermeier.  Glenn  E.  (USWA);  Odorcich.  Joseph  (USWA);  O'Leary.  Elizabeth 
(USWA);  Oliver.  David  (IAM);  O'Neill.  Edward  (ILA/MMP);  Owens,  Donald 
(Missouri  AFL-CIO); 

Palagano,  Jerry  (IUE):  Palmer,  Jane  (CWA):  Parisi.  Joe  (AFSCME);  Parnham. 
Genevieve  (USWA):  Patrick,  James  (USWA);  Pennell.  Elizabeth  (WGAE):  Perez, 
Raymond  (SMWIA):  Perna.  James  A.  (USWA);  Peterson.  Kenneth  (AFL-CIO 
staff):  Peyton,  Edward  R.  (USWA):  Pigoni,  Dino  (SEIU);  Pilchman.  Joseph 
(RWDSU):  Pilon.  Arthur  G.  (USWA);  Pitts.  Glen  E.  (IBEW);  Plump.  Lurlean 
(BCT);  Poirier,  Raymond  (USWA);  Polsak,  Frank  (OE);  Poppe.  Howard 
(ILA/MMP);  Posivak.  John  S.  (USWA);  Potter.  A.  J.  (AFL-CIO  retiree):  Price. 
Peggy  (AFA); 

Quinn,  Charles  M.  (IBEW); 

Rapattoni.  Richard  (IBEW);  Ratliff,  Samuel  (WGAE);  Reed.  Dale  (IAM);  Reeds. 
Gerald  O.  (USWA):  Rego.  Dan  (UPIU);  Retort,  John  P.  (USWA);  Riffe.  Earl 
(USWA);  Riffe.  Estes  V.  (USWA):  Riley.  George  (SMWIA);  Roarty.  Joseph 
(IUE);  Robinson.  Georae  (IAM):  Roe,  Reuben  (IBB):  Rohan.  Margaret 
(GCIU/IP&GCU):  Ross,  Walter  S.  (USWA):  Ross.  Watson  S.  (USWA):  Rusnak. 
Joseph  (USWA):  Russo.  Anthony  (TCU);  Rybka.  Peter  (AFGM): 

Sacco.  Joseph  (SIU );  Satre.  O.  T.  (IBPAT):  Saulter.  Robert  (Iron  Workers):  Scally. 
John  (CWA);  Scola,  John  B.  (BAC):  Scott.  Thomas  (BCT);  Scudder.  Ross 
(Roofers);  Scumaci.  Francis  J.  (USWA);  Searing.  Elva  M.  (USWA):  Serraglio. 
Nick  (UPIU);  Setaro.  John  (USWA):  Setera.  Robert  (LIUNA):  Shaffer.  Marion 
(AFL-CIO  retiree);  Shank.  William  F.  (IBEW);  Shanker.  Albert  (AFT):  Sharp. 
Alex  P.  (USWA):  Shaw.  Harry  (GCIU/Bookbinders):  Shelton.  Herman  (CWA): 
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Sherman.  Louis  (IBEW);  Shuler,  J.  P.  "Jake"  (SIU);  Siegert.  Earl  J.  (USWA); 
Silvestri.  Angel  (ILA/MMP);  Skakel,  Robert  (ILA/MMP);  Slaughter.  Margaret 
(AFL-CIO  staff);  Slocum.  Frank  (WGAE);  Smith.  George  (UPIU);  Smith.  Jack 
(ILA/MMP);  Smith.  Malcolm  T.  (APWU);  Smith.  Richard  (TCU);  Sokol.  James 
(WGAE);  Stanage,  Robert  (ILA/MMP);  Stanek.  Harry  (AFGM):  Stanley.  John 
(IUE);  Stegler,  Joseph  (USWA);  Stephens.  Casper  J.  "Buck"  (SIU);  Stewart. 
Aaron  (SMWIA);  Stewart.  Betty  Jo  (AFA);  Stewart,  Dan  (OCAW):  Stewart, 
James  (WGAE);  Stone,  Jon  (WGAE):  Stubenrauch,  Paul  (WGAE);  Supple,  James 
(UA);  Swan,  Elvis  (RWDSU);  Swift.  Virginia  (AFL-CIO  retiree); 

Tepper.  Stephanie  (WGAE);  Tesich.  Steve  (WGAE);  Tezer.  Clair  S.  (USWA); 
Thias.  Elmer  (TCU);  Toles.  Fred  (OPEIU);  Toner,  John  (USWA);  Toohey. 
Stephen  (ILA/MMP);  Torstenson.  Frithjof  (ILA/MMP):  Travers.  James 
(ILA/MMP);  Troy,  William  J.  (USWA);  Tucker,  Raymond  (OE);  Turner.  J.  C. 
(OE); 

VanHouten,  James  (CWA);  VanKleek,  Bill  (TCU); 

Wade,  Stanley  L.  (USWA);  Wager.  B.  F.  (IBEW);  Wallace  (GCIU/ALA);  Walsh. 
Robert  (OE);  Webb.  James  (CWA);  Whan.  Donald  (IBB);  Wheatcroft.  Alan 
(GCIU):  Wheatley.  Jack  (UA);  White.  Maynard  (AFSCME);  Whitehead.  Robert 
W.  (IBEW);  Wickman,  Joseph  H.  (USWA);  Williams.  Bill  (IBB);  Williams. 
Bobby  (Roofers);  Wilmoth.  Sue  (AFSCME);  Wojciechowski.  George  (UPIU); 
Wojtala.  Thomas  (UWUA);  Wren.  Richard  (OE): 

Yancy.  Oba  Jr.  (Iron  Workers);  Yendriga,  Stanley  (USWA):  Young,  W.  C. 
(AFL-CIO  retiree);  Youngblood.  Tom  (UMWA); 

Zagoren.  Marc  (WGAE);  Zagronic.  Mary  (AFL-CIO  retiree):  Zalac,  John  (IBB): 
Zink,  George  (OPEIU);  Ziringer,  Alice  M.  (USWA);  Zon.  Mary  (AFL-CIO 
retiree ) 

ffffff 

SMITH:  Let  us  pray.  O  wise  and  everlasting  God:  Thou  who  art  the  creator  and 
sustainer  of  life,  we  thank  You  for  the  way  over  which  You  have  brought  us.  As 
we  come  to  this  place  at  this  time.  Lord,  we  pray  for  Your  goodness  and  Your 
mercy.  For,  Lord.  You  know  that  we  have  made  a  mess  of  that  which  You  have 
given  us  to  be  stewards  over. 

We  pray  for  that  mercy  now  that  You  might  help  us  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
workers  and  wealth,  between  black  and  white,  between  rich  and  poor,  between 
labor  and  management.  We  pray.  Lord,  for  renewed  vision  of  what  it  means  to  earn 
a  decent  living  and  to  have  a  quality  of  life  that  all  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  in  the  wealth  of  this  wonderful  world  which  You  have  created.  We  pray  for 
the  leadership  of  this  organization  that  You  would  give  them  courage  in  the  days 
which  are  to  come.  Give  them  wisdom  and  give  them  patience.  Help  them. 
Heavenly  Father,  to  so  serve  that  integrity  and  honesty  will  be  a  hallmark  of  this 
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organization;  that  there  will  be  trust,  and  they  truly  are  working  together  to  help  to 
turn  around  not  only  our  nation  but  other  nations  of  this  world. 

We  pray.  Lord,  for  those  who.  out  of  greed  and  avarice,  have  distorted  the  world 
of  work  and  have  so  perverted  our  economists  that  there  is  so  much  injustice  and 
misery  in  the  world.  We  pray.  Lord  God.  for  leaders  like  Mr.  Pakpahan,  who  would 
give  his  life,  offer  up  himself  in  a  country  where  people  are  being  exploited,  that 
they,  too,  might  have  a  right  to  a  decent  way  of  life.  We  pray  for  leaders  such  as 
him  throughout  the  world.  And  pray  that  You  would  hasten  the  day  when  justice 
and  righteousness  might  flow  like  an  ever-flowing  stream.  Bless  this  gathering 
here  today.  For  we  ask  these  and  all  blessings  in  name  of  our  Lord  and  Savior. 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Reverend  Smith.  The  Escort  Comminees 
for  our  guests  this  morning  will  be  as  follows:  for  Senator  Kennedy:  Vice  President 
James  Norton,  Vice  President  Jerry  McEntee  and  the  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts state  fed.  Joe  Faherty.  For  the  ICFTU  Secretary.  Bill  Jordan:  Vice  President 
Tom  Buffenbarger  and  Carolyn  Forrest.  For  Kent  Wong:  Vice  Presidents  Leon 
Lynch  and  Gloria  Johnson.  For  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson:  Vice  President  Bob 
Wages  and  Clayola  Brown. 

The  theme  for  our  convention  today  is  "Creating  a  New  Voice  for  Workers  in 
Our  Communities."  Later  this  morning,  we'll  hear  from  some  frontline  labor 
leaders  who  are  mobilizing  and  energizing  and  organizing  and  generating  "Street 
Heat"  on  the  path  to  Union  Cities.  We'll  consider  important  resolutions  on  civil 
and  human  rights,  safe  jobs  and  a  safe  world  and  a  program  to  create  a  new  voice 
for  workers  in  our  communities.  We'll  hear  from  Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  who 
should  be  here  momentarily,  as  well  as  from  Bill  Jordan  and  the  Reverend  Jesse 
Jackson.  And  when  we  adjourn,  we'll  gather  downstairs  just  outside  the  convention 
center  for  a  rally  and  press  conference  calling  for  a  living  wage  and  the  right  to 
organize. 

But  the  first  item  on  the  agenda  is  a  presentation  of  the  George  Meany  Human 
Rights  Award,  which  every  year  is  bestowed  upon  a  particular  trade  union  leader 
or  organization  in  recognition  of  their  special  contributions.  In  recent  years,  the 
award  has  gone  to  China's  independent  worker  leader.  Han  Dongfang:  imprisoned 
Nigerian  trade  union  leader.  Frank  Kokori;  and  the  leader  of  Serbia's  independent 
unions.  Branislav  Canak.  who  is  here  with  us  today  and  has  been  with  us  through 
the  convention. 

This  year's  winner  is  an  extraordinary  man  who.  unfortunately,  won't  be  here 
today  to  receive  it.  As  we  speak,  he  is  in  a  military  prison  in  Indonesia  on  trial  for 
trumped-up  charges  for  subversion — for  which  he  could  be  given  a  sentence  of 
death. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  about  Muchtar  Pakpahan,  the  brave  and  courageous 
man  who  has  given  up  everything — his  career,  his  family,  his  health  and  his 
freedom — in  the  fight  to  organize  free  and  independent  unions  in  Indonesia  As 
you  know.  Indonesia's  workers  who  tried  to  form  independent  unions  are  harassed, 
beaten,  arrested  and  blacklisted  by  the  authorities  under  General  Suharto's  regime. 
The  primary  target  for  this  repression  is  Brother  Pakpahan.  He  was  first  arrested 
in  1994  and  sentenced  to  three  years  in  prison  for  allegedly  having  provoked  riots 
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among  thousands  of  striking  workers.  The  sentence  was  overturned  when  it  came 
to  light  that  government  authorities  had  incited  the  rioting.  In  1996.  Brother 
Pakpahan  was  arrested  again  and  on  similar  charges.  He  is  still  in  prison  and  still 
on  trial,  though  it  was  delayed  for  six  months  when  he  became  seriously  ill. 
Because  of  the  international  pressure  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  and  an 
outpouring  of  support  for  Pakpahan  from  unions  around  the  world(  including  our 
own)  the  Suharto  government  finally  agreed  that  Pakpahan  could  be  examined  by 
his  own  doctor  and  hospitalized  in  a  private  facility.  But.  so  far,  the  Indonesian 
government  has  refused  to  allow  him  to  temporarily  leave  the  country  to  seek 
medical  treatment  that  is  not  now  available  in  Indonesia.  Just  a  few  days  ago.  the 
union  Pakpahan  helped  to  form  in  1992,  the  SBSI,  held  its  second  national 
convention.  Scores  of  police  attempted  to  bust  it  up.  Many  SBSI  leaders  and 
rank-and-file  members  were  arrested. 

As  I  said  recently  in  a  letter  to  the  SBSI  Congress,  more  hardships  and  adversity 
lie  ahead  for  Indonesia's  struggling  union  movement,  but  I  believe  the  SBSI  will 
prevail.  I  believe  their  union  represents  the  future  for  Indonesia's  workers  just  as 
I  believe  that  all  of  our  unions  will  ultimately  succeed  in  the  common  struggle  to 
make  the  new  global  economy  work  for  workers  around  the  world. 

When  Brother  Pakpahan  heard  that  he  was  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  George 
Meany  Human  Rights  Award,  he  was  anxious  to  send  us  a  message.  We  managed 
to  smuggle  a  camera  into  the  prison  hospital  and  make  the  videotape  you  are  about 
to  see.  Understandably,  the  quality  of  the  footage  is  not  very  good.  It  was  filmed 
in  a  hospital  bathroom. 

...A  video  presentation  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 

(Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Here  with  us  today  to  accept  the  award  on  Muchtar  Pakpahan's 
behalf  is  his  wife.  Rositan,  who  has  also  been  the  subject  of  intimidation  and 
harassment.  She  is  accompanied  by  their  12-year-old  daughter,  Ruth. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  I  present  to  you  to  accept  the  George  Meany  Human  Rights 
Award  Sister  Rositan  Pakpahan.  (Standing  ovation) 

GEORGE  MEANY  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AWARD 
ROSITAN  PAKPAHAN 
(on  behalf  of  Muchtar  Pakpahan) 

Thank  you.  Greetings.  I  bring  with  me  best  wishes  from  my  husband  and  from 
all  the  members  of  the  SBSI.  (Standing  ovation)  I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  from 
my  husband. 

"Dear  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  the  honorable  president  of  the  AFL-CIO: 
"I  am  currently  being  treated  at  Cikini  Hospital  for  my  lung  tumor  and 
appendicitis.  Along  with  fighting  for  my  health,  however.  I  am  struggling  just  as 
hard  for  two  other  things:  first,  for  the  existence  of  democracy,  justice,  a  constitu- 
tional state  and  human  rights;  and  second,  for  my  release  from  prison. 

"Receiving  this  award  under  such  conditions,  we  feel  that  the  American  people 
are  extending  their  moral  support  to  continue  with  our  struggles.  We  feel  that  it  is 
proof  that  our  principles  and  struggles  are  on  the  right  track. 
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"Although  I  am  not  able  to  be  physically  present  at  your  convention,  my  soul 
is  with  you.  imagining  the  presentation  ceremony.  And  while  this  event  is  going 
on,  my  heart  is  flowering  in  the  Cikini  Hospital  in  Jakarta.  I  hope  that  you  have  a 
successful  convention. 

"  Finally,  on  behalf  of  the  SBSI  and  my  family.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
AFL-CIO  and  President  John  Sweeney  for  the  award.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
receiving  continued  support  and  solidarity  in  the  future. 

"May  God  bless  you.  Thank  you."  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Pakpahan  and  your  daughter.  Ruth. 
We're  extremely  grateful  to  you  for  coming  all  this  way.  for  leaving  your  husband's 
bedside  to  join  us  in  accepting  this  award.  Please  extend  all  our  best  wishes  and 
hopes  to  Muchtar  and  to  the  SBSI. 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  a  personal  privilege  for  me  to  introduce  our  next  speaker. 
If  the  Escort  Committee  will  bring  in  our  next  guest  speaker,  we'll  have  a  little 
more  to  say  about  him.  Senator  Ted  Kennedy.  (Standing  ovation) 

As  I  started  to  say.  it's  certainly  a  great  honor  and  a  personal  privilege  for  me 
to  introduce  our  next  speaker.  In  1960.  I  was  a  Democratic  precinct  captain  in 
Yonkers.  New  York,  working  for  the  election  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  We  elected  a 
president  whose  victory  sent  the  message  that  our  nation  was  moving  beyond 
religious  prejudice.  And  to  make  this  effort  even  more  successful,  we  had  many 
of  us  within  the  labor  movement  who  had  great  friendship  with  President  Kennedy. 
For  me,  as  for  many  of  you.  the  name  "Kennedy"  has  always  stood  for  social 
justice.  And  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  has  proven  himself  one  of  the  staunchest 
friends  of  working  Americans  and  one  of  the  strongest  fighters  for  social  justice 
not  only  in  our  own  time  but  throughout  our  nation's  history.  From  the  minimum 
wage  to  family  and  medical  leave,  from  health  care  to  education,  from  civil  rights 
to  workers'  rights.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  has  demonstrated  his  unyielding 
commitment  to  working  families.  He  has  always  stood  up  for  us.  Now  let's 
welcome  Senator  Ted  Kennedy.  (Standing  ovation) 

HONORABLE  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
(D)  Massachusetts 
United  States  Senate 

Thank  you  very  much.  John  Sweeney — a  great  friend  to  all  of  us.  a  wonderful 
leader  for  the  trade  union  movement  and  a  great  leader  for  labor  not  only  for  our 
country  but.  as  we've  seen,  an  inspiration  to  people  all  over  the  world. 

I  want  to  thank  Richie  Trumka  and  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  and  all  of  the  other 
distinguished  leaders  that  are  here  today  and  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  be  with 
all  of  you,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  all  of  my  friends  from  Massachusetts  in 
the  trade  union  movement.  They  got  me  elected  three  years  ago.  They're  going  to 
get  me  reelected  three  years  from  now.  And  I  never  forget  what  they  did  in  the  past 
and  what  I'm  going  to  ask  them  to  do  next  time.  So  we  want  to  make  sure  they're 
happy  and  well  today.  (Applause) 

Now.  did  you  hear  John  Sweeney  saying  how  happy  he  was  to  invite  me  here? 
You  know,  I  can  remember  a  little  while  ago  that  John  Sweeney  said — I  think  it 
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was  sometime  in  the  late  spring,  early  summer — he  said.  "You  know,  we're  going 
to  have  that  meeting  in  Pittsburgh.  We  want  to  get  all  of  our  leaders  from  all  over 
the  country.  This  is  going  to  be  the  most  important  meeting  that  we  "re  going  to 
have  in  the  course  of  this  year." 

And  I  said.  "John,  count  me  in.  I'm  going  to  be  there.  I  want  to  be  with  my 
friends  in  the  trade  union  movement.  I  just  can't  wait  to  get  to  Pittsburgh  for  that 
meeting." 

So  he  said.  "Fine."  He  said.  "Fine." 

I  said.  "When  do  you  want  me  there.  John?  I  can  come  there  over  the  course  of 
the  weekend,  because  I  want  to  get  out  there  and  speak." 

"Well,  that's  nice.  Ted.  but  we  can't  have  you  over  the  weekend.  The  Vice 
President  is  going  to  be  there  on  Saturday  night." 

So  I  said.  "Well.  okay.  John,  but  I'll  tell  you  this,  if  you  need  a  keynoter.  I'm 
going  to  be  there  right  on  Monday  morning,  and  I  don't  care  what  I  have  to  cancel 
out.  I  don't  care  what's  on  the  schedule." 

"No.  you  can't  be  there  on  Monday  morning,  because  we've  got  Tom  Daschle 
on  Monday  morning." 

"Well.  I  can  understand  that.  Listen.  Tom  is  a  great  friend  to  workers.  We're 
trying  to  make  sure  he's  going  to  be  all  right  on  every  one  of  these  issues  and 
bringing  all  those  Democrats  together.  But  I'll  tell  you.  Tuesday  is  an  important 
day  in  the  United  States  Senate:  you  can  rely  on  old  Kennedy." 

"I'm  sorry,  Ted,  you  can't  come  Tuesday.  Gephardt  is  coming  Tuesday." 
(Laughter) 

So  I  said.  "Well,  how  long  does  that  go?" 

And  he  said,  "Well,  it  goes  on  through  the  week." 

And  I  said.  "Wednesday  is  my  day." 

"Well,  with  all  respect.  Ted,  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  going  to  be 
there." 

And  I  said,  "Well,  what  happens  on  Thursday?" 

And  he  said.  "Everyone  goes  home."  (Laughter)  "Well,  we  hope  you're  going 
to  be  there  on  Thursday  morning."  ( Laughter  and  applause)  Here  I  am.  Here's  old 
Kennedy.  (Applause) 

And  I  wonder  about  how  I've  been  treated.  You  listen  to  all  that,  you'd  say  on 
Thursday — you  listen  to  that.  John's  going  back  talking  about  I960.  Hell,  we  had 
Kennedys  on  that  Labor  Committee  from  '46  to  '52.  My  brother  was  on  the  Labor 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  then  elected  to  the  Senate.  He  was  on 
that  Labor  Committee  from  '52  to  '60.  We  had  14  years  on  the  Labor  Committee. 
My  brother  on  the  Labor  Committee  from  '64  to  '68.  I've  been  on  there  30  years. 
You  had  Kennedys  on  the  Labor  Committee  for  50  years.  That  doesn't  even  include 
Joe  Kennedy  and  Patrick  that  are  voting  for  labor  100  percent.  That's  65  years. 
Can  any  of  your  other  speakers  match  that?  That's  what  I  want  to  know.  (Standing 
ovation)  All  right.  Now  we  know.  Now — all  right,  we're  okay  here.  So  I  want  to 
just  say — okay.  You  bet.  I'll  tell  you.  after  three  years,  when  I'm  elected  chairman 
again,  John,  you'll  be  a  lot  nicer  to  me.  (Laughter) 

Seriously,  it  is  an  extremely  important  time  for  the  labor  movement  and  working 
families  across  the  country,  and  I'm  here  today  to  say  what  you  already  know  and 
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what  the  American  people  already  know,  and  that  is  labor  is  back.  Labor  is  back 
and  back  big.  We're  making  long  overdue  progress.  The  minimum  wage  went  up 
on  Sept.  1 .  The  UPS  workers  won  a  great  victory  that  electrified  the  country.  We're 
on  a  roll,  and  our  Republican  friends  can't  stand  it.  Well.  I  say  they  better  get  used 
to  it.  because  we're  going  to  keep  on  rolling  on.  rolling  on.  (Applause) 

And  who  would  have  believed  that — the  success  of  the  UPS  strikers.  10.000 
new  full-time  jobs,  a  15  percent  wage  increase,  better  pensions,  stronger  safety 
protections,  the  entire  nation  sensitized  to  the  gross  abuses  in  workplaces  across 
the  country  that  force  hardworking  men  and  women  into  part-time  jobs  with  lower 
wages  and  lower  benefits  than  they  deserve.  And  we  intend  to  keep  building  and 
building  on  those  achievements. 

Republicans  are  no  friends  of  America's  working  families.  They  are  determined 
to  continue  pushing  their  agenda  that  the  American  people  categorically  reject  on 
issue  after  issue.  They  want  lavish  tax  breaks  for  the  rich,  and  to  pay  for  those  tax 
breaks,  they  want  harsh  cuts  in  the  very  programs  that  help  working  families,  senior 
citizens  and  the  middle  class  the  most.  They  want  cuts  in  Social  Security,  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  in  education,  in  job  training,  in  the  environment.  Well,  we  have  two 
words  for  all  of  that:  No  way.  Oh.  no.  (Applause)  Oh.  no.  They  won't  touch 
subsidies  for  big  business.  We  respond:  You  don't  dare  slash  programs  that  are  the 
lifelines  for  working  families  across  the  country. 

Our  Republican  friends  also  want  to  change  the  law  to  turn  more  workers  into 
independent  contractors  so  that  they  can  take  away  the  hard-won  pension  and 
health  benefits  of  today's  workers.  We  all  know  that  independent  contractors  aren't 
as  well-protected  by  safety  and  health  laws,  by  the  antidiscrimination  laws,  by  the 
other  basic  labor  laws.  The  Republicans  tried  to  use  their  majority  in  Congress  to 
turn  10  million  loyal  workers  with  good  benefits  into  independent  contractors  with 
lower  benefits  or  no  benefits  at  all.  But  with  the  support  of  you  and  tens  of 
thousands  like  you  around  the  country,  we  defeated  that  scheme,  and  we'll  defeat 
it  again  and  again  and  again  and  again,  as  many  times  as  it  takes.  (Standing  ovation) 

And  our  Republican  friends  claim  to  be  pro-family  and  pro-worker.  It  just  isn't 
true — and  the  more  they  say  it.  the  longer  their  noses  get.  They  want  trade 
agreements  that  would  cost  American  jobs  and  allow  and  encourage  other  countries 
to  pollute  and  destroy  the  environment.  They  claim  that  protections  for  working 
men  and  women,  protections  for  the  environment  don't  belong  in  trade  agreements. 
But  when  it  comes  to  protections  for  copyrights,  protections  for  capital  and 
protections  for  other  rights  of  business,  they  insist  on  the  strictest  possible  rules 
and  the  toughest  possible  enforcement  as  part  of  their  trade  agreements.  I  say  to 
you.  how  hypocritical — how  hypocritical  can  they  get?  (Applause)  You  cannot 
separate  labor  and  environmental  issues  from  trade  issues.  It's  just  common  sense. 
The  last  thing  Congress  should  do  is  put  hardworking  men  and  women  in 
communities  across  America  on  a  fast  track  into  unemployment  lines.  (Standing 
ovation) 

I  believe  that  strong  labor  and  environmental  protections  must  be  built  into  any 
trade  agreement  we  make  with  other  countries.  Workers'  rights  deserve  at  least  as 
much  protection  as  business  rights,  and  no  worker  should  be  treated  with  less 
dignity  than  a  compact  disk.  (Applause)  And  I'll  do  everything  I  can  to  ensure  that 
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any  Fast  Track  bill  or  trade  agreement  protects  labor,  protects  the  environment.  No 
trade  agreement  is  better  than  a  sweatshop  trade  agreement,  and  we  won't  stand 
for  it.  (Applause) 

Republicans  never  stop  looking  for  new  ways  to  undermine  workers.  Just  the 
other  day.  they  tried  to  punish  the  Teamsters  Union  for  their  dramatic  victor)'  in 
the  UPS  strike.  They  added  a  rider  to  the  appropriations  bill  to  force  the  Teamsters, 
not  the  government,  to  pay  for  the  rerun  of  the  1996  election,  even  though  the  Bush 
Administration  agreed  in  a  court  order  in  1989  that  the  federal  government  should 
pay  the  cost.  Only  a  Republican  majority  could  punish  a  labor  union  and  subject 
the  federal  government  to  a  contempt  citation  with  a  single  amendment  to  a  bill. 
I'm  confident  that  we'll  block  this  amendment  in  conference  or  by  a  presidential 
veto.  No  union  should  be  punished  by  Congress  for  winning  on  the  picket  line. 
(Standing  ovation) 

On  many  other  issues  in  this  Republican  Congress,  key  laws  that  protect 
American  workers  are  under  attack.  The  40-hour  work  week,  safety  and  health  in 
the  workplace.  Davis-Bacon,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  are  all  under  attack. 
America's  workers  need  a  Congress  that's  on  their  side.  Instead  of  weakening  the 
labor  laws,  we  should  be  strengthening  them.  But  that's  not  what  this  Republican 
Congress  is  doing.  They're  trying  to  pass  the  TEAM  Act.  Don't  they  know  it's  a 
travesty?  It  flunks  the  truth-in-labeling  test.  The  Republican  idea  of  teamwork  is 
to  let  business  set  up  fake  unions  in  the  workplace,  company-dominated  unions, 
to  prevent  real  unions  from  being  approved.  Under  the  Republican  TEAM  Act, 
management  sets  all  the  rules.  They  pick  the  employees'  representatives.  They  pick 
the  meeting  times.They  pick  the  team's  agenda.  The  TEAM  Act  is  fundamentally 
anti-union,  and  Congress  should  reject  it.  President  Clinton  should  veto  it.  And  we 
will  not  have  that  legislation,  ever,  on  our  books.  (Applause )  It  was  bad  legislation 
before,  and  it  is  bad  legislation  now. 

The  anti-worker  forces  in  Congress  are  also  mounting  a  new  assault  on  OSHA. 
The  Republicans  have  reintroduced  their  so-called  OSHA  Modernization  Act. 
Here's  what  they  mean  by  modernization:  Exempt  employers  from  inspection, 
require  workers  to  notify  management  whenever  they  complain  about  safety 
problems,  slash  penalties  on  business  for  violating  the  health  and  safety  laws. 
We've  made  progress  under  OSHA  but  not  enough.  Three  million  employees  still 
suffer  disabling  injuries  every  single  year.  Fifty-five  thousand  workers  die  from 
occupational  diseases  and  illnesses  every  year.  Six  thousand  workers  die  in 
accidents  every  year.  We  cannot  accept  numbers  like  that.  Congress  ought  to  be 
strengthening  OSHA.  not  weakening  it.  (Applause) 

President  Clinton  is  talking  about  building  a  bridge  to  the  21st  century,  but  the 
bridge  our  GOP  friends  have  in  mind  is  a  bridge  to  the  sweatshops  of  the  19th 
century — and  I  say  that  it's  unacceptable.  The  next  thing  you  know,  they'll  try  and 
bring  back  child  labor. 

Finally,  our  Republican  friends  want  to  clamp  down  on  union  participation  in 
the  elections.  We  know  that  when  working  Americans  speak  through  their  unions, 
they're  among  the  strongest  voices  in  the  political  process  today.  And  we  don't 
intend  to  stand  by  and  see  those  voices  silenced  by  this  anti-labor,  anti-union, 
anti -worker  Congress. 
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All  the  crocodile  tears  they  shed,  but  you  and  I  know  the  facts.  Business  outspent 
labor  in  the  1996  elections  by  7-1 — 7-1.  For  every  dollar  that  hardworking  union 
members  spent  to  support  their  priorities  for  working  families,  corporations  spent 
$7  pushing  their  GOP  anti-worker  agenda.  How  very  Republican.  Businesses  don't 
mind  using  their  shareholders'  money  for  elections,  but  they  don't  want  labor  using 
workers'  money  to  oppose  them.  With  your  strong  support,  the  know-nothings 
can't  win  on  these  issues  or  any  other  issue.  We're  making  progress  with  your  help. 
We  intend  to  make  progress  now  and  in  the  years  ahead.  And  with  your  help,  we 
reelected  President  Clinton  in  1996.  With  your  help,  we're  going  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  again  in  1998.  And,  above  all.  with  your  help,  we're  going  to  elect 
a  Democratic  Congress  in  1998  and  make  even  greater  progress  on  all  the  causes 
we  share.  And  with  your  help,  we'll  elect  old  Kennedy  as  chairman  of  that  Labor 
Committee,  and  we'll  get  down  to  the  real  agenda  for  working  men  in  this  country. 
Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  senator,  for  those  inspiring  remarks.  And  the  real 
reason  why  we  wanted  you  here  today  is  because  there's  no  speaker  that  we've 
had  at  this  convention  who  could  hold  this  crowd.  Because  of  all  that  you  have 
done  on  behalf  of  working  families,  there's  not  a  single  issue  that  you're  not  out 
there  in  front  leading  us  in  the  charge  and  better  representing  America's  working 
families.  On  behalf  of  all  the  delegates,  I  present  you  with  this  token  of  apprecia- 
tion. (Applause) 

For  our  next  order  of  business.  I  would  like  to  call  on  Vice  President  Bahr,  Chair 
of  the  Policy  Resolutions  Committee,  to  continue  the  committee's  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  POLICY  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
(Resumed) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MORTON  BAHR:  Thank  you.  President  Sweeney.  The 
committee  considered  Resolution  10.  "Safe  Jobs  in  a  Safe  World,"  which  is  on 
page  36  of  the  resolutions  book  and  Secretary  Clayola  Brown  will  report. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  10  Safe  Jobs  in  a  Safe  World 

VICE  PRESIDENT  CLAYOLA  BROWN:  Good  morning.  Resolution  10  calls 
for  a  strong  commitment  to  safety  and  health,  both  on  and  off  the  job. 

Rapid  changes  in  the  workforce  and  the  workplace  have  created  new  safety 
hazards  and  put  new  groups  of  workers  at  risk.  At  the  same  time,  workplace  hazards 
continue  to  take  their  toll  on  large  numbers  of  workers  in  high-risk  industries,  such 
as  construction  and  manufacturing. 

The  resolution  calls  for  stronger  worker  safety  protection — more  extensive 
coverage,  higher  standards  and  better  enforcement — and  more  grassroots  training, 
as  well  as  organizing  and  mobilizing  around  safety  issues.  It  also  speaks  to  the  need 
for  safe  communities  and  environmental  standards,  and  it  calls  for  workers  and 
unions  to  join  with  political  allies  to  fight  proposals  to  weaken  worker  and 
environmental  protections.  The  committee  recommends  adoption  and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  The  motion  to  adopt  Resolution  10  has  been  made.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 
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BAHR:  Second  from  the  delegate  on  the  floor.  The  Chair  recognizes  Bob 
Georgine.  President  of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ROBERT  GEORGINE:  The  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department  supports  this  resolution.  Protecting  the  safety  and  health  of  our 
members  is  a  primary  concern  of  all  15  building  trades  unions.  Construction  is 
dangerous  work.  Before  this  day  is  over,  four  workers  will  die  because  of 
construction  site  accidents.  Workers  in  construction  make  up  7  percent  of  the 
workforce  yet  suffer  nearly  20  percent  of  all  workplace  fatalities.  It's  not  only  the 
trench  cave -ins,  the  building  collapses  and  the  electrocutions  that  are  killing  our 
members — it's  exposure  to  asbestos,  cancer-causing  solvents  and  lead  that  also 
issue  our  death  warrants. 

Because  of  the  serious  hazards  our  members  face,  safety  is  a  high  priority  for 
the  building  trades.  We  fought  for  strong  protections  and  measures  to  address  the 
special  problems  our  members  face.  Through  the  Building  Trades  Center  to  Protect 
Workers  Rights,  we  are  conducting  major  research  projects  to  find  better  ways  to 
prevent  injuries  and  illnesses.  Through  training  and  apprenticeship  programs,  our 
unions  are  educating  workers  about  job  hazards  so  that  they  can  monitor  conditions 
at  job  sites  and  make  sure  that  safety  procedures  are  followed.  The  unionized  sector 
of  the  construction  industry  is  known  as  a  safer  and  a  healthier  place  to  work.  We 
do  promote  that  trademark  when  we  organize. 

Now  let  me  speak  briefly  about  the  environment.  No  one  in  this  room,  no 
member  of  any  of  our  unions  and  no  union  leader  ever  made  the  decision  to  bury 
a  drum  of  hazardous  material  or  to  bum  off  waste  products  or  produce  hydro- 
chlorines  or  asbestos  or  release  contaminants  in  the  air.  Yet  it  is  our  members  who 
have  had  the  most  exposure  and  who  live  the  closest  to  the  most  dangerous 
elements  in  our  environment. 

No.  we  weren't  asked  to  participate  in  the  decision  that  made  the  messes  but 
must  demand  to  be  part  of  the  decision  making  when  it  comes  to  ridding  our 
workplaces  and  our  communities  of  these  toxins.  The  decision  to  clean  up  our 
world  must  be  made  with  workers'  livelihoods  first.  It  makes  no  sense  to  move  an 
environmental  agenda  without  concern  for  workers'  rights  and  a  decent  living. 
Environmental  issues  are  difficult  for  us,  especially  when  our  members  work  in 
industries  that  are  directly  affected.  But  I  believe  that  we  can  protect  our  jobs  and 
our  environment  if  we  all  work  together.  The  labor  movement  is  in  a  position  to 
help  shape  the  world  of  the  future.  Let's  do  all  we  can  to  make  it  a  world  that  puts 
worker  safety  and  health  first. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Bob.  The  Chair  recognizes,  on  microphone  No.  2,  Lenore 
Miller,  president  of  RWDSU. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  LENORE  MILLER:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I've  been 
sitting  here  this  week  and  looking  at  a  backdrop  that  says.  "You  have  a  voice,  make 
it  heard."  Today.  I  rise  to  speak  for  some  of  the  people  who  no  longer  have  a  voice 
because  I  think  they  have  to  be  heard  as  well. 

Two  weeks  ago.  we  lost  two  poultry  workers  in  a  plant  in  Alabama  to  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning.  A  year  ago,  we  lost  a  worker  in  a  grain  elevator  who  had 
never  seen  the  end  of  his  20s.  We  have  workers  in  all  of  our  industries  who  go 
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home  at  night  and  cry  in  pain  because  their  hands  ache  so  badly  they  can't  cook, 
they  can't  lift  their  children,  they  can't  bear  the  pain.  We  have  workers  in  our  retail 
stores  who  are  living  and  breathing  asbestos  and  working  under  the  worst  condi- 
tions that  you  can  imagine.  We  have  workers  in  our  plants  who  are  going  deaf  from 
the  noise  of  machines.  We  have  drivers  who  are  being  killed  on  the  road.  There  is 
not  an  industry  represented  in  this  room  that  hasn't  lost  workers  because  of  abuses 
by  employers  of  safety  and  health  standards.  And  it's  a  wonderful  thing  to  go  out 
and  organize,  but  we're  sent  here  as  well  by  delegates  who  elect  us.  and  rank-and- 
file  members  who  elect  us,  to  make  their  job  safe.  Because  what  good  is  having  a 
job,  what  good  is  belonging  to  a  union  if  you  have  to  trade  your  life  or  your  limbs 
or  your  health  for  that  job?  And  it's  technical  employees  and  it's  teachers  and  it's 
our  manufacturing  sectors,  and  Cecil  will  talk  for  his  own  mineworkers.  It's 
everyone  who  we  represent  who  has  to  have  a  voice  that's  heard. 

So  I  beg  you  all  to  leave  here  and  go  back  and  contact  those  representatives  and 
tell  them  that  they  can't  gut  OSHA.  Tell  them  that  we  won't  be  satisfied  with 
employers  doing  surveys.  Tell  them  that  we  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  process,  that 
we  know  how  workers  suffer. 

And  I  chose  to  come  down  to  the  floor  of  this  convention  for  another  reason 
because  seated  here  is  a  full  delegation  from  the  Retail.  Wholesale  and  Department 
Store  Union;  and  it's  in  tribute  to  them  that  I  stand  next  to  them  to  make  this  voice 
heard.  And  I  would  ask  you,  I  would  ask  you — I  know  it's  difficult.  I've  run  10 
conventions — but  I  would  ask  you.  in  the  future,  not  to  leave  issues  like  safety  and 
health  and  civil  rights  to  be  debated  in  an  empty  room.  These  are  things  that  should 
be  primary  on  our  agenda.  (Applause)  They're  just  as  important  as  anything  else 
we  discuss  and  any  speaker  who  comes  before  us.  So.  in  all  respect.  I  would  ask 
that  from  now  on.  remember  those  who  have  traded  their  lives  and  limbs  and  who 
rely  on  us  to  protect  them  and  their  civil  rights.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you  very  much,  Lenore.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at 
microphone  No.  3. 

DOLORES  HUERTA.  UFW:  I  'm  speaking  in  support  of  this  resolution  just  to 
remind  everyone  of  the  great  sacrifice  that  our  founder  Cesar  Chavez  made  when 
he  did  his  36-day  water-only  fast  to  bring  attention  to  the  world  of  the  children  that 
were  dying  of  pesticides  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley — those  children  continue  to 
die.  They  continue  to  die.  The  use  of  pesticides  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  has 
increased  23  percent  just  in  this  last  year.  And  it  is  not  only  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  because  we  find  the  same  thing  in  the  strawberry  fields  of  the  Watsonville 
area.  The  worker  that  spoke  to  us  from  the  strawberries  did  not  tell  you  that  she 
had  been  poisoned,  and  she  had  to  take  time  off  of  work  because  of  that  illness. 
Then  the  employers  wouldn't  hire  her  back  after  she  was  sick.  It  was  only  because 
of  the  campaign  that  we  did  that  we  were  able  to  get  her  rehired.  In  addition  to  that, 
thanks  to  the  AFL-CIO  and  their  legal  department,  we  have  been  able  to  file  some 
lawsuits  against  the  growers  for  using  pesticides  like  Captan  without  even  telling 
the  workers,  so  that  they're  exposed  to  this  without  their  knowledge,  which  in 
California  is  against  the  law. 

One  of  the  other  pesticides  that  has  been  used  that  is  really  a  threat  to  all  of  us 
is  methylbromide.  There  are  only  three  crops  that  use  this  particular  gas.  It's  the 
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walnuts — remember  Diamond  Walnut — it's  the  grapes,  and  it's  the  strawberries. 
They  use  90  percent  of  this  poison,  methylbromide,  which  causes  birth  defects  and 
also  is  carcinogenic.  This  gas  goes  into  the  ozone  layer.  It  depletes  the  ozone  layer, 
which  means,  in  turn,  we  can  be  sure  that  there  will  be  more  cases  of  skin  cancer. 
There  are  already  over  a  million  cases  of  skin  cancer  in  this  world,  and  there  will 
be  more.  We  have  to  become  aware  of  this.  We  have  to  continue  to  put  the  pressure 
on  employers  not  to  use  these  dangerous  substances  that  not  only  endanger  the 
workers  and  the  community.  I  forgot  to  mention.  1 8  people  have  died  from  the  use 
of  this  gas.  Thousands  of  people  had  to  be  evacuated  from  their  homes  when  the 
gas  escaped  into  the  community. 

So  I  think,  working  together  in  labor,  we  can  stop  the  use  of  all  of  these 
dangerous  practices.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  vou.  Dolores.  The  Chair  recognizes  Bob  Wages,  president  of 
OCAW. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ROBERT  WAGES:  Thank  you.  Brother  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  this  resolution.  Brother  Chairman,  and  to  echo  the  sentiments  that  have 
already  been  expressed  by  Vice  President  Georgine.  Vice  President  Miller  and 
Sister  Huerta.  I  also  want  to  tell  you  that  I  represent  chemical  workers,  and  we 
bring  you  the  slogan.  "Better  living  through  chemistry."  We  also  bring  you 
dibromochloropropane.  which  will  kill  you.  We  bring  you  orthotoluidine,  which 
will  give  you  bladder  cancer.  We  will  manufacture  benzene  to  give  you  leukemia. 
We  also  produce  a  vast  array  of  substances  which  are  subject  to  ongoing  negotia- 
tions to  be  banned.  And  the  workers  that  manufacture  all  these  chemicals  will  tell 
you  or  ask  you.  "What  about  us?"  What  about  the  people  out  there  who  are  working 
every  day  in  some  of  the  most  horrendous  conditions  possible,  subjected  to  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  conditions  imaginable?  What  about  the  people  who  are 
involved  in  the  production  of  this  stuff,  and  what  are  we  going  to  say  to  them  about 
them  and  on  their  behalf.'  What  about  the  people  in  the  timber  industry  or  the 
extractive  mineral  industry? 

As  we  talk  about  the  environmental  debate,  and  we  talk  about  environmental 
policy,  what  are  we  going  to  say  to  them  as  we  start  talking  about  good  policy  and 
making  good  policy?  We  have  to  raise  our  voice,  indeed.  And  this  resolution,  for 
the  first  time — for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  federation — lays  out  the 
parameters  of  the  debate  on  behalf  of  those  people  whose  voices  cannot  be  heard. 
This  resolution  provides  the  mechanism  for  us  to  engage,  within  the  House  of 
Labor,  what  we're  going  to  say  about  environmental  policy.  It's  going  to  permit 
us  a  mechanism  to  sit  down  and  rationally  discuss  how  do  we  engage  in  the 
environmental  debate  on  behalf  of  the  people  that  we  all  represent.  It  announces 
principles  that  make  sense  and  commands  us  to  engage  in  this  debate  by  using 
principles  of  common  sense.  It  urges  us  to  talk  about  transitioning  workers  and 
communities  as  we  make  environmental  policy.  It  urges  us  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  workers. 

I  would  submit  to  you  that  this  is  a  debate  this  federation  has  long  taken  a  back 
seat  on,  has  long  stood  on  the  sidelines  when  it  affects  us  and  the  people  we 
represent  more  than  anyone  else  in  this  country.  This  will  command  us  to  talk  to 
the  administration  on  the  issue  of  global  warming  in  terms  that  make  sense:  What 
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about  the  workers?  What  about  the  jobs?  It  will  command  us  to  talk  to  the 
administration  on  the  same  terms  as  we  will  talk  to  the  administration  on  Fast 
Track.  Do  not  engage  in  economic  policies  that  dislocate  American  jobs  for  no 
good  reason — that's  what  we  have  to  be  about.  That's  what  we  have  to  enunciate. 
But  we  have  to  be  good  stewards  in  the  process,  and  we  have  to  make  tough 
decisions. 

I  have  to  commend  President  Sweeney  and  the  leadership  of  the  federation  for 
even  wanting  to  get  out  in  this  debate  because  I've  been  there  for  20  years,  and  I 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  make  these  kind  of  decisions  and  engage  in  this  kind  of  a 
discussion.  It  is  too  bad  that  there  isn't  a  hall  full  of  people  here  to  talk  about  some 
of  the  most  vital  issues  to  our  membership.  But  we  have  a  commitment,  all  of  us. 
to  take  this  message  back  because  we  have  to  carry  the  message  to  people.  We 
have  to  engage  in  this  debate.  We  have  to  be  responsible  in  engaging  in  this  debate. 
And  I  urge  all  the  delegates  here — for  all  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  industry 
that's  dangerous,  for  all  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  production  of  dangerous 
chemicals,  for  all  of  the  people  in  the  extractive  mineral  industry — we  have  to  be 
a  major  part  of  the  continuing  debate  about  environmental  policy.  This  resolution 
gives  you  the  ability  to  do  that  and  sets  the  parameters  of  the  debate  for  this 
federation.  I  urge  your  support  for  this  resolution.  Thank  you  very  much.  ( Applause ) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Bob.  In  the  interest  of  staying  within  the  time  allotted  to 
us.  there  are  four  more  speakers,  and  we'll  close  debate  after  that.  Delegate  on 
microphone  No.  4. 

DON  JUDGE,  Montana  State  AFL-CIO:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  with 
the  Montana  State  AFL-CIO.  a  proud  member  of  AFSCME  and  a  proud  member 
of  the  Laborers.  I  come  from  the  land  of  the  Freemen,  home  of  the  Unabomber 
and  we're  protected  on  all  four  sides  by  the  militia.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

That  draws  a  bit  of  applause  but  more  importantly,  it  points  out  a  problem  that 
we  in  the  West  have  been  having  for  a  number  of  years.  I  don't  know  how  many 
of  you  remember  the  spotted  owl  or  the  T-shirts  that  our  friends  in  the  Woodwork- 
ers and  the  Paperworkers  and  the  LPIW  have  been  wearing  about  "shave  the 
spotted  owl.  not  save  the  spotted  owl."  But  it's  a  great  debate  out  in  the  West. 
Access  to  natural  resources — it's  a  great  debate,  not  only  because  it  affects  the 
livelihoods  of  our  members,  the  economies  of  our  communities  and  what  we're 
going  to  do  to  keep  the  West  alive,  but  it's  a  great  debate  because  it  affects  politics. 

I  sat  and  listened  to  Senator  Kennedy.  God,  I  wish  we  had  Senator  Kennedy  in 
Montana,  but  we  don't.  We  don't.  We  have,  instead.  Senator  Conrad  Bums.  And 
for  those  of  you  who  don't  know  Senator  Conrad  Bums,  he  is  no  friend  of  yours. 
He  is  no  friend  of  mine.  He  is  no  friend  of  any  workers  out  there. 

What  we  have  is  politics  driven  by  an  issue,  and  that  issue  is  natural  resource 
extraction  and  access  to  those  resources.  And  we  haven 't  been  a  player  in  the  debate 
on  that  issue,  but  the  companies  have.  The  companies  have.  The  companies  spend 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  drive  the  debate  on  that  issue.  Our  workers  are  used 
and  they're  abused  and  they're  confused  because  we  have  failed  to  provide  them 
the  kind  of  direction  that  they  need  to  get  involved  in  that  debate.  What  happens 
when  something  like  that  goes  on?  Well,  there's  an  old  adage — you  can  be  part  of 
the  steamroller,  or  you  can  be  part  of  the  road.  Too  often  our  members  have  been 
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part  of  the  road,  and  we're  not  sitting  in  the  driver  seat  of  that  steamroller. 

Let  me  just  give  you  one  example  for  you  to  think  about  mid  why  I  think  this 
resolution  is  so  important.  There's  an  organization  out  there — used  to  be  called  the 
Western  States  Public  Lands  Coalition.  It's  based  out  of  Pueblo.  Colorado.  Most 
of  you  probably  don't  know  about  it.  They  put  together  a  campaign.  It's  called 
"The  People  for  the  West  Campaign."  What  a  wonderful  name.  "People  for  the 
West."  Everybody  heads  west — the  excitement,  the  romance,  the  independence  of 
folks  in  the  West.  Well,  who  funds  People  for  the  West?  Major  mining,  oil.  gas 
and  timber  industry.  And  what  do  they  do?  They  go  out  all  across  the  West — and. 
in  fact,  they're  in  Australia  and  Canada  and  elsewhere.  And  they  promote  the 
development  of  local  community  organizations  to  get  involved  in  natural  resource 
extraction  debates.  And  then  they  bring  those  people  together  around  politics. 

So  they  put  out  a  couple  of  years  ago  their  list  of  patriots.  People  for  the  West, 
people  who  had  100  percent  voting  records — people  like  Strom  Thurmond.  Orrin 
Hatch.  Lauch  Faircloth.  Larry  Craig.  Conrad  Bums,  etc..  etc..  etc.  And  they  voted 
100  percent  on  the  People  for  the  West  issues.  Eighty-four  percent  of  the  time  they 
voted  right  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  2 1  percent  of  the  time  they  voted  right 
with  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America.  17  percent  of  the  time  they  voted  right 
with  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  and  12  percent  of  the  time  thev  voted  right  with 
the  AFL-CIO. 

We're  not  just  losing  our  members  because  of  workplace  accidents  and  injuries 
and  chemicals  that  we  develop  in  those  workplaces.  We're  losing  because  we're 
allowing  this  issue  to  drive  the  debate  on  the  election  of  conservatives  to  the 
Congress  of  this  country,  and  they're  coming  in  here  and  they're  kicking  our  ass 
on  every  other  issue  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  This  resolution  gives  this  federation 
the  right  to  step  forward  within  the  parameters  outlined  in  that  resolution  and 
engage  in  that  debate.  As  someone  who  has  been  working  to  build  coalitions  with 
our  friends  for  a  lot  of  years,  sometimes  at  our  own  expense.  I'm  telling  you  that 
we  should  get  in  the  driver's  seat  of  that  steamroller  and  get  the  hell  off  the  road. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  The  Chair  recognizes  President  Roberts,  microphone  No.  1. 

CECIL  ROBERTS.  UMWA:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  To  my  friend.  Lenore 
Miller,  thank  you  very  much  for  alluding  to  the  Mine  Workers.  But  I  want  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  full  delegation  from  the  Mine  Workers  has  not  missed  one 
minute  of  this  convention.  We're  sitting  over  there  now.  (Applause)  But  we  have 
found  ourselves  crying  out  from  time  to  time,  "O  Lord,  O  Lord,  how  much  longer?" 
This  has  been  a  fairly  lengthy  convention.  This  is  a  resolution  that  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in.  This  is  a  resolution  that  we  have  led  the  fight  on  in  two  or  three 
respects. 

With  respect  to  health  and  safety,  let  me  remind  this  audience  that  100.000  coal 
miners  have  died  in  this  nation's  mines  in  this  century.  One  hundred  thousand 
additional  miners  have  died  from  pneumoconiosis,  which  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  black  lung,  which  is  the  most  horrible  type  of  disease  known  to  man.  Both  Rich 
and  I  can  tell  you  all  about  that.  Both  of  our  fathers  are  81  years  old  and  suffer 
from  this  disease.  But  I  also  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  standing  here  today  to  tell 
you  that  last  year  was  the  best  year  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America 
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for  mine  health  and  safety.  That  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  Republican-led  Congress 
and  this  fellow  called  Cass  Ballenger  from  that  great  coal  mining  state  of  North 
Carolina  who  said,  "Gee,  mines  are  safer  now,  so  you  don't  need  the  1969  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act." 

One  of  the  reasons  I  rise  today  is  to  inform  this  delegation  that  since  1969.  and 
the  passage  of  this  act.  9,000  coal  miners  are  alive  because  of  that  act.  In  the 
preceding  25  years  leading  up  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  12.000  miners  died  in  this 
nation's  mines — after  the  passage  of  the  act  25  years  later,  less  than  3.000.  One  is 
too  many.  But  I  also  rise  today  to  say  that  we've  talked  a  lot  about  organizing,  the 
CIO.  how  we  all  got  here.  And  I  would  submit  to  you  that  the  United  Mine  Workers 
have  spent  as  much  on  a  per  capita  basis  as  any  affiliated  organization  to  the 
AFL-CIO.  and  we  are  proud  of  that. 

But  today  I  stand  here  to  speak  for  those  coal  miners  who  paid  for  that.  And  as 
John  L.  Lewis  once  said  in  a  hearing  before  Congress  on  health  and  safety,  he  said, 
"My  name  is  John  Lewis.  I  represent  those  miners  who  are  still  alive."  Today.  I 
represent  those  coal  miners  that  still  happen  to  have  a  job.  You  cannot  build  this 
federation.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  allow  10.000  jobs  to  go  out  the  back  door  while 
5.000  jobs  come  in  the  front  door.  And  we  have  led  the  fight  for  two  years  now 
over  this  thing  called  the  Berlin  Mandate.  And  the  sad  part  is,  there  are  many  in 
this  auditorium  today  that  don't  even  know  what  that  is. 

But  after  the  Rio  Treaty  in  '92.  there  was  another  series  of  meetings  that 
culminated  in  Berlin  in  '95.  And  the  United  States  government  signed  onto  a  treaty 
that  says  we're  going  to  reduce  greenhouse  gases  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— which  is  a  lofty  goal,  and  we  should  be  about  that  business.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  they  excluded  China,  Brazil.  Mexico,  Indonesia.  100  Third  World 
developing  nations.  It  is  unfair.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  away  American  jobs  to 
China,  who  does  not  even  comply  with  basic  human  rights.  (Applause)  I  submit 
to  you  that  their  economy  is  growing  by  14  percent  a  year.  And  they  mine  more 
coal  and  bum  more  coal  in  China  today  than  we  do.  This  treaty  will  expedite  that 
process.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  also  kill  thousands  and  thousands  of  coal  miners  and 
pay  them  slave  wages.  They  are  going  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century  in  this  country. 
This  federation  ought  to  be  about  the  business  of  standing  up  and  opposing  that 
anywhere  you  find  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  first  brought  this  to  the  council — and  I  want  to  thank 
Rich  Trumka.  John  Sweeney  and  Linda  for  allowing  us  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
federation  on  this  issue.  I  want  to  thank  my  brother  and  my  friend.  Bill  Lucy,  for 
standing  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  on  this  issue.  When  we  first  brought  it. 
my  friend,  George  Becker,  from  the  Steelworkers  said.  "Stop  using  '92  studies  to 
tell  the  federation  how  much  of  a  job  loss  this  will  amount  to." 

I  took  my  friend's  advice.  The  UMWA.  through  its  labor-management  policies 
change  process,  commissioned  a  study  with  DRI.  And  I  want  to  stand  on  this  floor 
today  and  tell  you  that  NAFTA  looks  like  a  pretty  damn  good  deal  when  you  look 
at  these  numbers:  1.6  million  American  jobs  going  to  China  and  Brazil  because 
we  have  said  we  don't  want  to  compete  where  there  are  environmental  standards 
that  are  less  than  us.  They  don't  have  to  comply  with  this  treaty.  Mr.  Chairman. 
That's  the  track  we  are  on  right  now. 
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We  said.  "Well,  perhaps  our  brothers  and  our  sisters  in  the  labor  movement  will 
not  feel  comfortable  with  the  DRI  study."  So  we  went  to  the  Economic  Policy 
Institute,  and  they  tell  us  that  the  trade  deficit  in  this  country  may  go  to  $240  billion. 
Mr.  Chairman,  increase — that  wage  growth  will  be  cut  in  half  by  the  year  2010. 
That  is  in  opposition  to  everything  that  this  federation  has  said  over  the  past  four 
days.  This  has  been  two  years  now.  Mr.  Clinton  said  yesterday  he  deserved  to  be 
heard,  and  I  agreed  with  him.  I  didn't  appreciate  the  lecture  I  got.  I  did  get  past  the 
sixth  grade.  He's  dead-ass  wrong  on  that  issue.  (Applause)  We  have  been  saying 
to  the  administration  for  two  years,  show  us  your  numbers.  Now.  I  want  you  to 
think  about  this.  This  is  going  to  be  signed  in  December — in  December,  three 
months  from  now.  This  has  been  going  on  for  two  years.  We  feel  like  what  the 
Bible  says:  "Having  ears,  they  do  not  hear.  And  having  eyes,  they  do  not  see." 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  turned  their  backs  on  us  time  and  time  again.  They 
have  stalled.  Now  they're  saying.  "Well,  maybe  we'll  have  some  meetings  with 
the  federation  and  we'll  bring  in  all  these  scientists  and  all  these  economists."  I'm 
supposed  to  go  to  a  White  House  meeting.  Yeah,  me  and  scientists  and  economists. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it's  been  unfair.  Friends  do  not  treat  friends  like  this.  I  submit  to 
you  this  is  a  bad  deal  for  the  United  States  of  America.  And  while  we're  standing 
on  the  tracks  as  coal  miners,  let  me  submit  to  you  when  you  talk  about  the  CIO, 
we  negotiate  right  this  day  for  people  who  gave  money  to  build  a  CIO.  Those 
people  are  80  years  old.  They  look  to  us  to  negotiate  contracts  for  them  and  take 
care  of  their  health  coverage. 

We  talk  about  organizing.  I'm  talking  about  the  people  that  gave  us  the  money 
to  go  out  and  organize.  We're  talking  about  the  people  that  are  going  to  pay  the 
increase  in  the  per  capita  tax.  We  owe  the  people  that's  got  a  job  something,  just 
as  much  as  we  owe  those  people  we're  trying  to  bring  into  the  federation.  Let's 
protect  good  American  jobs.  Let's  stand  up  and  let's  say  this  is  a  bad.  rotten  deal 
for  America.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Standing  ovation) 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  Cecil.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  on  microphone 
No.  2. 

RON  RICHARDSON,  HERE:  I  knew  you  would  do  that. 
BAHR:  Well,  you  do  that  to  your  friends. 

RICHARDSON:  This  is  the  second  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  followed 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  speakers  in  the  American  labor  movement.  I  rise  to  point 
out  to  the  delegates  that  while  there  are  dramatic  stories  in  many  industries  of  deaths 
on  the  job  in  the  building  trades,  in  the  mines  of  America  and  in  others,  some  of 
the  highest  accident  rates  and  the  highest  injury  rates  in  the  country  are  in  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  industry. 

It  wasn't  too  many  years  ago  when  a  hotel  in  Washington.  D.C.,  where  workers 
had  received  no  fire  prevention  training,  where  the  elevators  in  the  service  areas 
were  not  hooked  up  right,  and  a  fire  alarm  went  off.  Two  workers,  a  maid  and  a 
houseman  in  that  hotel,  on  the  1 3th  floor  of  the  building,  got  on  the  elevator  to  go 
downstairs  when  they  heard  the  fire  alarm.  When  the  door  opened  in  the  basement, 
they  were  in  the  elevator,  cooked  and  beyond  recognition. 

Another  hotel  in  the  nation's  capital  where  management  had  decided  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  no  one  stole  a  few  chicken  wings,  to  put  chains  on  the  door  in 
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the  kitchen  that  led  to  the  back  door  in  the  alley.  And  when  the  firemen  got  there 
after  a  fire  in  that  kitchen,  they  found  1 6  workers  in  the  kitchen  of  that  hotel  huddled 
on  the  floor  trying  to  breathe  air  from  underneath  the  crack  in  the  outside  door 
because  the  employer  was  trying  to  save  some  chicken  wings.  As  a  result  of  that, 
our  union  has  put  in  probably  the  most  innovative  fire  prevention  training  program 
in  the  country  and  mandated  in  our  union  contracts  in  Washington  that  every  single 
worker  receive  fire  prevention  training  each  year. 

But  it  goes  far  beyond  that.  The  older  a  hotel  gets,  the  harder  it  is  to  clean.  The 
porcelain  on  the  bathtub  pits,  and  you  no  longer  can  just  wipe  it  out  with  a  damp 
cloth.  So  the  employers  start  using  harsher  and  harsher  and  harsher  chemicals  to 
the  point  where  we've  wound  up.  and  especially  in  the  nonunion  parts  of  the 
industry,  with  workers  with  permanent  lung  damage  as  a  result  of  inhaling  those 
types  of  caustic  chemicals.  We  wind  up  with  permanent  lung  damage.  We  wind 
up  with  slips  and  falls  on  wet.  greasy  kitchen  floors  that  relegate  people  to  lifetimes 
of  pain  and  lifetimes  of  not  being  able  to  perform  their  job  that  they  had  had  before 
the  injury.  We  wind  up  with  cuts  and  bums,  serious  bums,  in  kitchens.  We  wind 
up  with  people  that  have  cut  tendoas  because  of  the  conditions  in  the  hotel  and  the 
speed-up.  people  that  have  cut  tendons  to  the  point  where  they  have  hands  that 
have  become  claws  and  unusable  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  lifting  of  extremely 
heavy  equipment,  the  lifting  of  pianos  has  resulted  in  people,  again,  living  lives  of 
pain.  We  have  dishwashers  whose  hands  have  been  raw  and  bleeding  from  overly 
caustic  chemicals.  We  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  and  we  urge  the 
recognition  that  all  of  our  unions  have  serious,  serious  problems  in  this  area  that 
need  to  be  addressed.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Ron.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  microphone 
No.  4. 

RUSS  AXSOM.  Virginia  Peninsula  CLC:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name 
is  Russ  Axsom.  president  of  the  Virginia  Peninsula  Central  Labor  Council  and  a 
member  of  Local  8888.  United  Steelworkers.  Last  month  in  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company,  three  employees  drowned  in  human  waste. 
They  were  working  on  an  aircraft  carrier  in  a  pump  room  next  door  to  a  waste  tank 
that  held  human  waste  that  the  workers  on  that  shift  used.  A  leak  in  one  of  the  pipes 
started  pouring  this  waste  out  into  the  pump  room  and  the  gases  that  it  had  given 
off  overcame  the  workers,  and  they  evidently  drowned  in  this  tank,  which  was 
about  15  foot  high. 

This  could  have  been  prevented,  in  my  opinion.  One  of  the  men  that  was  killed 
I  appointed  as  a  grievance  committee  person  when  I  was  president  of  Local  8888. 
United  Steelworkers.  and  he  has  a  family  like  the  other  three.  These  employees 
had  from  10  to  25  years"  service  with  the  company.  This  kind  of  accident  has  been 
investigated  by  OSHA.  the  Steelworkers  and  the  company  right  now,  and  the 
outcome  has  not  been  given  yet.  But  when  it  does  come,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  tell 
that  it  could  have  been  prevented. 

These  are  the  kind  of  things  that  I  would  hope  that  we  wouldn't — would  be  the 
reason  that  we  would  support  this  issue  and  help  stop  this  kind  of  accident  in  the 
workplace.Thank  you  very  much. 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  The  question  before  the  convention  is  the  adoption  of 
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Resolution  10.  All  in  favor  indicate  by  aye.  Opposed,  no? 
It  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Safe  Jobs  in  a  Safe  World 

Protecting  the  safety  and  health  of  workers  is  among  the  labor  movement's 
most  important  responsibilities.  Safe  workplaces,  secure  jobs  and  a  clean  environ- 
ment are  critical  to  preserving  and  improving  our  quality  of  life.  As  representatives 
of  workers  and  as  citizens,  we  understand  the  link  between  workplaces  and 
communities,  and  the  relationship  among  healthy  jobs,  a  healthy  environment  and 
a  sound  economy.  Our  goals  have  been  and  must  continue  to  be  the  greatest 
possible  protections,  economic  progress  and  growth. 

Many  of  the  safety,  health  and  environmental  protections  and  gains  won  by  the 
labor  movement  are  now  under  attack.  We  must  strengthen  and  expand  our  political 
alliances  with  others  committed  to  safe  and  healthy  workplaces  and  communities, 
and  organize  and  fight  to  assure  a  sustainable  future  for  coming  generations. 

Workers'  Safety  and  Health 
In  the  past  quarter-century,  tremendous  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the 
toll  of  workplace  injury,  illness  and  death  suffered  by  American  workers.  But  far 
too  many  workers  remain  at  risk.  Each  year  more  than  6.000  workers  die  from 
workplace  injuries  and  50.000  die  from  occupational  diseases.  Seven  million 
workers  are  injured  and  60.000  are  permanently  disabled.  Changes  in  the  work- 
force and  technology  have  put  new  groups  of  workers  at  risk  and  created  new 
hazards. 

Employer  and  conservative  congressional  opposition  to  new  and  existing 
protections  is  growing.  Further  progress  in  reducing  job  injuries  and  illnesses  will 
require  intensified  efforts  to  educate,  mobilize  and  organize  workers,  union 
members  and  our  political  allies. 

Defend  and  Strengthen  Worker  Protections 
For  more  than  two  decades,  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  and  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  have  formed  the  cornerstone  of  the  nation's  safety  and  health 
efforts.  Enacted  largely  as  a  result  of  the  labor  movement's  efforts,  these  laws 
promised  workers  safe  workplaces  free  of  hazards,  to  be  achieved  through  strict 
standards  and  enforcement,  with  the  participation  of  workers  and  unions. 

These  job  safety  protections  have  reduced  injury  and  illness,  but  they  are  now 
under  attack  by  some  employer  groups  and  anti-worker  politicians  who  want  to 
limit  the  government's  enforcement  role  and  the  rights  of  workers  and  their 
representatives.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  104th  Congress,  these  opponents 
have  waged  an  unrelenting  campaign  to  make  OSHA  compliance  voluntary,  cut 
the  job  safety  budget,  block  new  protections  (particularly  on  ergonomics)  and 
impose  barriers  to  improved  protections  that  would  make  the  issuance  of  new 
standards  difficult  if  not  impossible.  This  assault  is  now  broadening,  with  employer 
groups  attempting  to  block  even  government  safety  research  and  hazard  assess- 
ments. 
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These  attacks  on  job  safety  have  taken  their  toll  on  agencies'  programs.  The 
setting  of  job  safety  standards  has  slowed  to  a  crawl  and  enforcement  efforts  have 
diminished  as  a  result  of  budget  cuts,  government  shutdowns  and  some  govern- 
ment re-invention  initiatives. 

American  workers  need  more  safety  and  health  protection,  not  less.  Protective 
standards,  strong  enforcement  and  the  active  involvement  of  workers,  unions  and 
allies  are  a  prerequisite  for  further  progress.  The  AFL-CIO  will  fight  measures  to 
roll  back  safety  and  health  protections  and  to  make  compliance  with  the  job  safety 
law  voluntary.  We  will  press  for  new  standards  against  workplace  hazards  and  for 
strong  enforcement  of  job  safety  laws  to  deter  violators  and  to  punish  those  who 
put  workers  and  their  communities  in  danger.  And  we  must  defend  and  strengthen 
workers'  compensation  laws  so  that  workers  injured  on  the  job  receive  timely  and 
fair  compensation. 

As  efforts  are  being  made  to  weaken  the  job  safety  law.  millions  of  workers  remain 
unprotected.  More  than  7  million  state  and  local  public  employees  are  excluded  from 
OSHA  coverage.  Transportation  workers,  energy  workers  and  farm  workers  are 
covered  under  other  laws,  which  fail  to  provide  workers  adequate  protection  or 
comprehensive  rights.  Throughout  industry,  thousands  of  workers,  most  of  them 
unorganized,  are  fired  each  year  or  face  other  employer  retaliation  for  raising  job  safety 
concerns  as  legal  issues,  and  enforcement  in  this  area  remains  weak. 

We  must  continue  the  fight  to  extend  legal  coverage  to  all  workers  and  for 
stronger  anti-discrimination  protections  and  enforcement  so  workers  can  raise 
safety  and  health  concerns  without  fear  of  employer  retaliation. 

Changing  Workforce  and  Workplace 

Changes  in  the  workforce  and  the  workplace  are  having  major  effects  on  job 
safety.  As  employment  has  shifted  to  the  service  sector,  so  has  the  workplace  injury 
and  disease  burden.  Service-sector  workers  now  experience  the  greatest  number 
of  workplace  injuries,  with  certain  industries,  such  as  health  care,  experiencing 
increased  rates  of  injuries  while  overall  rates  have  been  falling.  Workplace  violence 
and  poor  indoor  air  quality  put  millions  of  workers  at  risk.  Safety  and  health  efforts 
must  be  expanded  to  address  these  growing  problems,  while  assuring  that  hazards 
in  high-risk  industries  such  as  construction,  manufacturing,  food  processing  and 
mining  continue  to  receive  the  necessary  attention. 

Ergonomic  hazards  from  poor  job  design,  overexertion  and  repetitive  work  are 
the  leading  cause  of  injury  across  all  sectors,  with  more  than  700.000  workers 
suffering  serious  repetitive  strain  injuries  (RSIs)  each  year.  Prevention  of  these 
injuries  is  critical  for  further  progress  in  workplace  safety.  The  AFL-CIO  will 
continue  its  campaign  to  "Stop  the  Pain"  from  these  injuries  and  seek  an  OSHA 
ergonomics  standard,  action  from  employers  to  correct  these  hazards  and  fair 
compensation  for  workers  who  are  injured. 

Competitive  pressures,  downsizing  and  restructuring  are  raising  additional 
safety  and  health  concerns.  Workers  are  forced  to  work  longer  hours,  staffing  levels 
are  being  cut,  new  workers  aren't  provided  adequate  training  and  employers'  safety 
and  health  capacity  is  being  reduced.  In  the  rail  industry,  where  downsizing  and 
competitive  pressures  have  been  severe,  accidents  and  worker  fatalities  have 
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skyrocketed  in  recent  years. 

Workers'  safety  and  health  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  economic 
efficiency.  We  must  do  more  to  determine  the  impacts  of  downsizing  and  restruc- 
turing on  injuries  and  illnesses,  and  demand  adequate  staffing  levels  and  training 
so  jobs  can  be  performed  safely. 

Workers,  Community  and  Environment 

Workers,  workplaces  and  the  environment  have  been  targeted  by  corporate 
strategies  that  reduce  job  security  and  increase  both  economic  and  environmental 
threats  to  the  community  and  the  globe.  At  the  same  time,  ill-conceived  environ- 
mental requirements  can  cause  substantial  job  loss.  It  is  crucial  for  workers  and 
their  communities  to  avoid  both  environmental  degradation  and  mass  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  American  labor  movement  knows  that  communities  are  extensions  of  the 
workplace.  Our  commitment  to  community  is  based  on  the  strength  of  our 
commitment  to  the  workplace  and  the  worker.  Our  pledge  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment is  meant  to  achieve  the  highest  quality  of  life  for  workers,  their  families  mid 
their  communities. 

Often  the  collective,  forceful  voice  of  the  labor  movement  has  not  been  heard 
on  major  environmental  issues  because  we  lack  the  mechanisms  that  would  enable 
us  to  explore  these  complex  issues  jointly  from  a  trade  union  perspective.  It  is  in 
the  interests  of  our  members  and  their  communities  that  the  AFL-CIO  provide 
resources  and  develop  processes  that  engage  affiliates  around  these  complex  issues 
in  a  way  that  enables  us  to  find  common  ground  among  ourselves  wherever 
possible.  The  AFL-CIO  will  seek  the  broadest  possible  agreement,  exploring  issues 
that  can  unite  the  labor  movement  with  one  voice  in  support  of  environmental  and 
economic  progress. 

Guiding  Principles 

The  AFL-CIO  is  committed  to  finding  one  strong  voice  on  these  matters. 
Through  a  process  of  engagement  that  invites  debate  and  discussion  in  our 
movement,  we  will  develop  our  unique  perspective  on  solutions  to  environmental 
challenges  and  we  will  provide  a  clear,  consistent,  public  point  of  view  of  these 
complicated  issues.  To  begin,  we  will  embrace  these  Work/Environment  Princi- 
ples and  use  them  as  a  foundation  from  which  to  reach  out  to  our  brothers  and 
sisters  in  order  to  find  the  highest  common-ground  agreement  on  the  problems,  as 
well  as  solutions,  inside  the  labor  movement.  We  will  use  these  principles  in  the 
same  manner  with  our  allies  in  the  environmental  debate.  We  will  establish,  where 
we  wish  to  do  so,  our  own  collective  long-term  view,  find  allies  who  share  that 
view  and  then  build  lasting  political  alliances  that  connect  our  workplace,  com- 
munity and  global  concerns  with  theirs.  We  will  make  long-term  plans  to  build  the 
political  power  required  to  insure  that  proposed  environmental  changes  have  a 
positive  impact  on  working  men  and  women,  including  the  changes  in  fiscal 
mechanisms  that  will  be  needed  to  protect  workers,  jobs  and  communities  during 
periods  of  transition. 

The  Principle  of  Economic  Rights  asserts  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
American  labor  movement  to  protect  worker  and  community  economic  interests, 
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both  long  and  short  term,  in  the  face  of  environmental  challenges.  The  Principle 
of  the  Highest  Common  Denominator  acknowledges  that  community,  for  the 
labor  movement,  is  an  extension  of  the  workplace,  and  the  concerns  we  have  for 
quality  of  life  for  our  members  at  work  automatically  apply  to  them  as  citizens. 
We  are  committed,  at  every  level  of  issue  discussion,  to  finding  the  highest  level 
of  agreement  on  environmental  solutions.  The  Principle  of  Just  Transition 
recognizes  that  to  move  from  one  economic  or  environmental  paradigm  to  another 
requires  transition  on  many  levels.  We  agree  to  analyze  the  effects  of  change  on 
workers,  industries,  consumers  and  communities  and  plan  for  an  effective,  smooth 
transition  for  all  parties  affected  by  environment-induced  change.  The  Principle 
of  Common  Sense  requires  that  we  proceed  sensibly  in  the  pursuit  of  new 
directions  on  environmental  matters,  but  proceed  with  a  purpose  and  with  the 
widest  possible  input  within  the  labor  community  and  with  all  allies  in  the 
environmental  debate. 

Environmental  Issues 

Environmental  issues  increasingly  demand  our  attention.  Our  mechanism  of 
engagement  must  allow  us  to  respond  to  challenges  that  present  themselves  day  to 
day,  as  we  always  have,  but  it  must  also  require  us  to  take  a  long  view  and  prepare 
ourselves  to  be  at  the  front  of  future  challenges,  with  our  members'  livelihood  at 
the  center  of  our  concern. 

The  AFL-CIO.  following  an  Executive  Council  resolution  adopted  in  February 
1996.  is  fully  engaged  in  debate,  discussion  and  negotiation  on  the  complex  issue 
of  global  climate  change.  Our  objectives  are:  assuring  global  environmental  repair 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  concentration  problem,  with  the  formal  participation  of 
the  entire  international  community  committed  to  a  mutually  agreed  upon,  binding 
solution;  protecting  the  industrial  base  of  the  United  States  with  no  movement  of 
jobs  or  pollution  to  other  countries  because  of  perverse  incentives  as  a  result  of  a 
flawed  international  agreement;  and  providing  a  just  transition  for  American 
workers  so  that  no  American  worker  loses  economic  ground  in  our  pursuit  of  more 
sustainable  and  environment-positive  global  practices. 

Likewise,  in  trade  negotiations,  the  AFL-CIO  must  press  for  stricter  enforce- 
ment of  international  labor  and  environmental  protection  rights.  Multinational 
corporations  seek  to  play  workers  and  communities  in  different  nations  against 
each  other  by  locating  production  or  sourcing  in  areas  with  the  weakest  labor  rights, 
health,  safety  and  environmental  enforcement.  Certain  national  governments  may 
also  seek  economic  advantage  with  weak  enforcement  of  such  rights.  These  unf  air 
practices  victimize  workers  all  over  the  world. 

Failure  to  make  progress  on  labor  rights,  including  health  and  safety  rights,  has 
been  recognized  by  U.S.  trade  legislation  as  a  principle  of  unfair  trade  practice. 
The  AFL-CIO  must  press  for  expanded  recognition  of  this  principle  in  all  trade 
agreements  and  should  add  substandard  environmental  enforcement  to  the  list  of 
unfair  trade  practices.  The  AFL-CIO  should  sponsor  and  participate  in  efforts  to 
better  identify  deficiencies  in  protection  of  health,  safety  and  environmental  health 
with  U.S.  trading  partners,  publicize  the  results  of  these  activities  and  support 
efforts  to  equalize  protections  at  the  highest  levels  globally. 
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Our  attention  also  has  been  called  to  chlorinated  compounds,  environmental 
remediation  and  restoration,  natural  resource  issues  and  food  safety  and  other 
concerns.  We  will,  with  interested  affiliates,  grapple  with  these  and  any  other 
issues,  according  to  the  principles  articulated  herein  and  our  collective  common 
sense. 

Educate,  Mobilize  and  Organize 

The  goal  of  safe  jobs,  safe  workplaces  and  safe  communities  in  a  sustainable 
world  can  only  be  achieved  if  workers  and  unions  continue  the  struggle,  and  join 
with  political  allies  who  share  our  view.  Overcoming  the  opposition  will  require 
a  level  of  worker  and  union  political  involvement  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
labor  movement  must,  with  our  allies,  intensify  efforts  to  educate  and  organize 
union  members,  workers  and  the  public  to  fight  proposals  to  weaken  pro- worker 
laws  and  to  seek  new  protections. 

We  must  expand  safety  and  health  training  opportunities  so  workers  can  be 
armed  with  information  to  take  action  on  job  hazards.  We  must  provide  support 
and  assistance  to  unorganized  workers  who  face  workplace  hazards,  and  through 
organizing  and  collective  bargaining  bring  workers  the  kind  of  protection  that  only 
a  union  contract  can  guarantee. 

We  must  carefully  and  aggressively  apply  our  principles  to  the  critical  issues 
that  are  affecting  our  country  and  the  globe  after  1 00  years  of  industrialization.  We 
cannot  allow  poor  environmental  habits  by  developing  nations  to  be  ignored.  We 
must  lead  a  movement  of  change  and  find  the  sensible  paths  that  provide  sound 
economic  choices  for  our  nation,  our  industrial  base  and  our  members,  and  that 
offer  better  technology  and  ideas  to  our  neighbors.  We  must  apply  our  principles 
and  be  heard  with  one  clear  and  unmistakable  voice  at  workplaces,  in  communities, 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  in  international  gatherings  in  the  debates  that  will 
detenrhne  the  kind  of  planet  we  leave  to  future  generations.  We  will  meet  that 
challenge. 

ffffff 

BAHR:  The  committee  considered  Resolution  9,  Civil  and  Human  Rights, 
which  you  find  on  page  32  of  the  resolutions  book,  and  Secretary  Brown  will 
report. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  9  Civil  and  Human  Rights 

BROWN:  Resolution  9  focuses  on  the  importance  of  breaking  down  the  barriers 
that  separate  worker  from  worker  and  that  fundamentally  weaken  our  movement 
and  strengthen  our  enemies.  We  must  resist  corporate  efforts  to  exploit  race, 
gender,  religion,  nationality,  sexual  preference  or  physical  ability  and  promote 
solidarity  across  borders,  across  countries,  among  communities  and  within  the 
workplace. 

The  resolution  recognizes  that  without  broad  and  expansive  civil  and  human 
rights  for  all.  economic  advancement  for  workers  will  not  be  possible.  It  calls  on 
the  AFL-CIO  to  defend  affirmative  action  in  the  face  of  employer  resistance. 
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confront  and  expose  extremist  groups,  resist  discrimination  around  sexual  orien- 
tation, promote  the  right  of  people  with  disabilities  and  counter  the  bias  against 
immigrant  workers  wherever  it  exists.  It  asserts  that  the  most  important  way  to 
provide  an  equal  voice  to  all  workers  and  eliminate  inequity  is  to  restore  the  right 
to  organize,  and  it  calls  for  building  broad  coalitions  with  civil  and  human  rights 
groups,  religious  groups  and  community-based  organizations.  The  committee 
recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  9.  and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  Resolution  9.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  Seconder  from  the  floor.  The  Chair  recognizes  Leon  Lynch — on  which 
microphone  ?  On  microphone  No.  3. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  LEON  LYNCH:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  microphone 
No.  3. 1  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  assembled  delegates  and  guests:  Ben  Franklin  said  it  first,  and 
we  all  know  it  is  true.  "If  we  don*t  hang  together,  we  will  hang  separately."  Divide 
and  conquer  is  the  oldest  strategy  in  the  book.  Employers  tried  again  and  again 
breaking  strikes,  hiring  replacements,  fermenting  conflicts  within  our  ranks  by 
exploiting  differences  which  should  give  us  strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can't  kid  ourselves  that  every  union  leader  or  member,  every 
friendly  legislator  or  every  group  may  work  with  all  of  us  in  trying  to  reach  across 
barriers  which  should  strengthen  the  movement.  It  can  be  tempting  in  times  of 
struggle  to  close  ranks  around  familiar  or  similar  individuals  or  groups.  This 
resolution  reminds  us  that  closing  off  our  ranks  is  a  recipe  to  disaster.  If  the  labor 
movement  is  going  to  grow  and  truly  speak  for  all  working  people,  we  need  to  be 
dead  serious  about  diversifying  our  ranks  and  fostering  solidarity  among  working 
people  regardless  of  race  and  gender,  ethnicity,  religion,  disability  or  sexual 
preference. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I"m  proud  of  the  steps  of  the  labor  movement  and  of  the  steps 
of  the  AFL-CIO  under  the  leadership  of  John  Sweeney,  Rich  Trumka  and  Linda 
Chavez,  who  are  taking  the  steps  to  add  new  rooms  to  the  House  of  Labor  and 
making  sure  that  everyone  who  is  in  those  rooms  is  welcomed.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  resolution  and  to  continue  the  valuable  work  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  begun. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  Leon.  The  Chair  recognizes  Sumi  Haru.  vice  president. 
Screen  Actors  Guild. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SUMI  HARU:  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  I  am  Sumi  Ham,  first  vice  president  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild.  I*m 
the  daughter  of  Filipino  immigrants,  and  I  was  conceived  in  Manila  and  bom  in 
Orange.  New  Jersey,  with  the  name  Mildred  Acontoladosivilia.  The  name  was 
changed  because  of  stereotyping.  As  a  person  of  color,  a  woman  and  a  resident  of 
the  state  of  California,  where  voters  have  said  down  with  immigrants  and  no  more 
affirmative  action.  I  urge  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

As  the  sentiments  expressed  in  my  state  creep  across  the  country,  we  must 
continue  the  victories  unions  have  won  for  women  and  people  of  color.  Union 
workers  enjoy  better  pay.  better  benefits  and  have  more  say  in  the  workplace  than 
do  nonunion  workers.  But  we  should  be  even  more  proud  that  our  power  has  meant 
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greater  benefits  for  workers  who  have  historically  faced  labor  market  discrimina- 
tion. Some  examples:  Last  year,  unionized  workers  earned  33  percent  more  than 
nonunion  workers.  But  women  and  people  of  color  had  even  better  gains  from 
joining  unions.  Union  women  had  median  weekly  earnings  38  percent  higher  than 
nonunion  workers.  African  American  union  members  had  a  42  percent  advantage 
and  Hispanic/Latino  workers  had  a  52  percent  advantage. 

The  point  is,  we  must  make  these  benefits  available  for  every  worker — Latino. 
African  American.  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders,  Native  American  Indian,  workers 
with  disabilities,  lesbian,  gay  and  seasonal  workers  and.  yes.  men  also.  We  must 
get  together  as  one  and  continue  our  fight  to  knock  down  decades  of  economic 
discrimination.  We  can  never  stop  the  fight  for  economic  justice  because  we  cannot 
have  a  vital,  thriving  labor  movement  unless  we  understand  that  civil  and  human 
rights  are  something  we  all  have  a  stake  in  as  we  move  into  the  next  century  where, 
as  President  Clinton  said  yesterday,  there  will  be  no  majority  race.  Our  unions  must 
be  inclusive  and  promote  fairness  and  economic  advancement  for  all  workers.  I 
support  this  resolution.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  tells  the  world  that  our  labor 
movement  is  serious  about  civil  and  human  rights.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Sumi.  Microphone  No.  3.  Gloria  Johnson.  Microphone  No. 
1.  I'm  sorry. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GLORIA  JOHNSON:  It's  on  now.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution,  but  I  rise  because  of  the  climate 
that  we  all  know  is  out  there  that  is  anti-civil  rights,  anti-human  rights.  And  as 
someone  who  was  involved  in  the  struggle — the  early  years  of  the  struggle — to 
get  legislation  adopted  to  deal  with  these  issues,  we  are  concerned  that  things  are 
turning  around  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  applaud  the  resolution  but  I  truly  believe. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  compelled  to  give  much  more  attention  to  the  rise  in 
sexism  and  racism,  anti-Semitism,  anti-immigrant;  all  of  these  that  are  taking  hold 
throughout  this  country.  In  some  settings,  people  are  comfortable  to  once  again 
tell  a  racist  joke  or  a  sexist  joke.  People  are  comfortable  in  immigrant-bashing  that 
we  know  is  going  on  throughout  the  country.  We  fought  hard,  very  hard,  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  all  of  the  subsequent  legislation  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all  people,  and  it  tears  at  your  heart  when  you  see  initiatives  like  in  California, 
that  degrades  people,  deprives  them  of  their  dignity  because  they  are  of  a  different 
color  or  because  of  a  different  sex  or  because  of  a  different  language. 

The  labor  movement  is  the  strongest  institution  in  this  country,  and  it  is  the 
labor  movement  that  must  continue  to  address  what  is  going  wrong.  Racism  and 
sexism  are  here.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  problems  we  have  ever  had  to  face.  But  I 
believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  officers  and  to  the  Executive  Council,  that  we 
are  responsible,  with  our  members  throughout  the  country,  to  bring  about  change. 
We  are  not  talking  friendship.  And  in  some  quarters,  people,  when  they  say  they're 
going  to  address  racism,  it's  a  matter  of  friendship.  It's  not  a  matter  of  friendship. 
It's  a  matter  of  doing  the  right  thing.  We  were  all  created  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God. 
and  we  should  be  treated  equally  here  on  earth.  I  recommend  approval  of  this 
resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  Gloria.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  microphone 
No.  2. 
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WARREN  GOULD.  Greater  New  Haven  CLC:  Thank  you.  brother.  Warren 
Gould,  president  of  the  Greater  New  Haven  Central  Labor  Council,  and  I  stand  in 
support  of  the  resolution  also,  as  a  building  trades  leader.  Sister  Johnson  had  taken 
away  lots  of  what  I  wanted  to  say,  and  I  certainly  underline  everything  she  says 
but  also  to  bring  forward  some  evidence,  brother,  the  evidence  that  in  the  recent 
six  or  seven  months  we  were  able  to  pass  a  living  wage  ordinance  in  New  Haven. 
And  in  that  living  wage  ordinance,  we  were  able  to  get  that  done  in  approximately 
eight  weeks.  The  power  that  helped  to  make  that  happen  came  from  many,  many 
years  of  educating,  organizing  and  mobilizing  within  our  labor  movement,  but 
particularly  within  the  community  and  forging  the  kind  of  relationships  that  we 
need  to  forge  in  order  to  organize  the  unorganized — with  the  Latino/Latina. 
NAACP  and  all  the  organizations  within  our  particular  communities. 

When  we  went  on  strike  with  many  different  organizations  in  our  labor 
movement  on  different  struggles,  such  as  34  at  Yale,  building  trades  battles  and  a 
whole  host  of  others,  we've  won  those  battles  because  of  the  relationships  that 
we've  developed,  because  of  basically  underlining  what  Sister  Johnson's  point 
was  earlier.  And  I  want  to  urge  that  if  we're  able  to  fulfill  the  change  in  our  labor 
movement  to  build  our  movement  from  14  percent  to  28  percent  to  56  percent 
where  we  need  to  be  in  order  to  have  the  power  for  serious  change  in  our  movement, 
we  must — I  say  we  must — be  out  there  and  organizing  with  everyone  in  our 
community — black,  white,  Hispanic.  Latino.  Latina.  people  of  all  different  colors 
and  people  of  all  different  nationalities  and  voices.  My  brother,  I  strongly  support 
this  resolution. 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  brother.  The  delegate  at  microphone  No.  3. 

DONNA  DeWJTT,  South  Carolina  AFL-CIO:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Donna  DeWitt  from  the  South  Carolina  AFL-CIO,  and  I  stand  to  speak  in  support 
of  this  resolution  and  to  thank  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  for  what  you've  done 
for  this  issue.  You  see.  I  come  from  a  state  where  the  seeds  of  prejudice  fly  over 
the  state  capital  every  day.  And  I'm  here  to  commend  the  administration  and  the 
efforts  of  Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  who  was  recently  appointed  by  President 
Clinton,  her  efforts,  and  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  what  you're  doing 
to  break  down  these  barriers.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  continue  to  ask  for 
your  prayers  and  also  your  support,  and  we  must  never  stop  to  take  away  the  divides 
that  are  created  and  have  been  created  by  history  and  to  move  forward  into  the 
future,  into  the  next  century,  with  these  barriers  down.  Thank  you. 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  sister.  Delegate  on  microphone  No.  4. 

GENE  LANTZ.  UAW:  I'm  a  delegate  from  the  Dallas  Central  Labor  Council 
in  Dallas,  Texas.  Texas  moved  a  long  way  toward  converting  the  entire  system 
that  was  set  up  over  decades  to  help  disadvantaged  and  dislocated  workers.  It's 
turning  that  entu  e  system  into  corporate  welfare.  If  it's  not  happening  in  your  state, 
look  out.  It  will  be  coming  your  way. 

We  definitely  need  this  resolution  because  we're  going  to  have  to  organize  those 
people.  They're  going  to  be  putting  a  million  subsidized  workers  out  to  get 
somebody  else's  job  and  a  new  treadmill,  a  new  revolving  door  of  welfare  that 
benefits  nobody  but  the  corporations.  We  need  this  resolution  to  help  us  fight  that. 
Thank  you. 
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BAHR:  Thank  you.  Delegate  at  microphone  No.  4. 

JAIME  MARTINEZ.  IUE:  In  the  30  years  that  Eve  been  involved  in  the  labor 
movement,  being  raised  in  the  Latino  community,  this  resolution  is  very  important 
to  all  of  our  families — people  of  color,  people  that  cannot — as  Cesar  Chavez  once 
said,  "the  forgotten  people."  He  once  said  that  "when  we  are  truly  honest  with 
ourselves,  we  must  admit  that  our  lives  are  all  that  really  belong  to  us.  But  it  is  how 
we  use  our  lives  that  determine  what  kind  of  men  we  are."  I  try  to  follow  those 
principles,  as  a  young  man  being  raised  by  immigrant  grandparents,  when  we  talk 
about  certain  things  that  are  happening  in  our  society — the  mean-spirited  legisla- 
tion like  Proposition  187  that  scapegoats  the  Latinos,  the  immigrants.  It  is  wrong 
to  deny  an  education  to  a  child  because  he  looks  or  sounds  foreign  or  because  he 
speaks  a  different  language  or  to  deny  him  a  hot  lunch  plate  because  they're  poor. 

That's  what's  happening  in  America  right  now.  There's  a  rise  in  racism.  We 
must  continue,  and  it  is  the  House  of  Labor,  that  we're  here  today  to  bring  forward 
this  type  of  resolutions  and  legislation  and  protection  for  all  people  of  all  races. 
When  they  come  from  Mexico  across  the  border,  they  don't  come  to  take  away 
our  jobs.  They  make  $5,000  a  year.  There's  been  studies  done  that  the  Latinos  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole  economically,  but  those  are  the  ones  that  have 
good-paying  jobs.  But  talk  about  the  ones  that  are  immigrants  that  come  and  don't 
have  the  people  to  back  them  up,  only  the  House  of  Labor.  This  resolution  goes 
on  record:  It's  the  conscience  of  America;  it's  the  conscience  of  the  forgotten 
people,  as  Cesar  Chavez  used  to  say.  The  spirit  is  alive  and  well,  and  I  stand  proudly 
here  today  that  we  support  this  type  of  legislation.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Jaime.  Delegate  on  microphone  No.  4. 

CALVIN  NOYCE,  Central  Utah  CLC:  I  wish  to  make  an  amendment  to  this 
resolution.  It  would  be  in  the  first  paragraph,  sentence  17.  Change  the  word  "sexual 
preference"  to  "sexual  orientation."  If  I  can  get  a  second,  I  would  like  to  speak  on  that. 

BAHR:  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  Seconded  from  the  floor.  You  may  speak  on  it. 

NOYCE:  Thank  you.  This  may  be  a  very  small  point  to  some  people,  but  as  the 
co-chair  of  the  new  constituency  group  Pride  at  Work,  it  is  something  that  I  and 
my  fellow  gay,  lesbian,  bi  and  transgender  labor  people  have  had  to  deal  with.  It's 
a  matter  of  ignorance.  It's  a  matter  that  other  minority  groups  have  had  to  deal 
with.  I  don't  know  of  one  person  that  I  have  met  in  my  47  years  of  life  that  can  tell 
me  when  they  made  the  choice  to  be  homosexual  or  heterosexual  or  bisexual.  If 
there's  somebody  here  that  can  tell  me  when  that  happened.  I  may  change  my 
opinion.  But  as  we  go  out  into  the  labor  force  to  organize  and  to  bring  in  the  gay, 
lesbian,  bi  and  transgender  workers  in  this  country,  of  which  there  are  many.  I  think 
it's  very  important  that  we  use  the  correct  terminology.  With  us  being  a  new 
constituency  group,  the  place  to  start  education  is  right  here  in  the  House  of  Labor. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Without  objection,  we  will  change  "sexual  preference"  to  "sexual 
orientation."  (Applause) 

The  question  before  the  convention  is  the  adoption  of  Resolution  9  as  it  has  just 
been  changed.  All  in  favor,  indicate  by  saying  aye.  Opposed,  no.  It  is  adopted. 
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(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Civil  and  Human  Rights 

Rapid  economic  change  is  erasing  boundaries  between  countries,  companies  and 
workers.  Through  international  trade,  goods  produced  under  subhuman  conditions 
pose  an  economic  threat  to  the  rights  of  domestic  workers  while  the  mobility  of 
capital  reduces  our  bargaining  power.  Within  offices  and  plants,  new  forms  of  work 
are  lowering  the  barriers  that  separated  worker  from  worker,  bringing  co-workers 
together  on  increasingly  complex  tasks  using  increasingly  sophisticated  technolo- 
gies. These  trends,  accelerating  around  the  world,  require  bold  responses  that 
promote  solidarity  across  borders,  across  companies,  among  communities  and 
within  workplaces.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  are  united  in  the  belief  that 
barriers  that  separate  workers  on  the  basis  of  race,  gender,  religion,  nationality, 
sexual  orientation  or  physical  abilities  are  barriers  that  fundamentally  weaken  our 
movement  and  strengthen  our  enemies. 

The  right  to  organize,  the  right  to  speak  out  against  oppression,  the  right  to 
express  cultural  differences — these  human  and  civil  rights  must  know  no 
boundaries.  In  a  world  increasingly  integrated  by  corporate  ownership  net- 
works, trade  routes  and  intergovernmental  agreements,  the  labor  movement 
cannot  allow  legal  barriers  and  outdated  beliefs  to  separate  worker  from 
worker.  The  scope  of  economic  change  must  be  matched  by  the  scope  of  our 
vision  and  solidarity. 

Historically.  American  society  has  been  held  together  and  motivated  by  the 
captivating  vision  of  economic  opportunity  for  all — the  American  Dream.  Yet  for 
many  Americans,  separated  by  prejudice,  this  dream  has  been  kept  out  of  reach. 
The  labor  movement  recognizes  both  a  moral  obligation  and  an  economic  impera- 
tive to  support  the  struggles  of  all  workers  as  they  strive  to  raise  their  living 
standards  and  increase  opportunities.  Given  that  the  world's  workers  are  largely 
people  of  color,  our  integration  into  an  international  workers'  movement  can  occur 
only  if  our  own  labor  movement  fully  reflects  the  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  of  our 
own  labor  force.  The  labor  movement  must  ensure  that  women  and  people  of  color 
participate  at  all  levels  within  their  unions  and  within  the  community. 

Our  task  must  be  to  renew  the  ties  that  unite  workers  toward  a  common 
vision  of  justice  and  economic  advancement.  The  new  debate  about  race  in 
America  coincides  with  a  systematic  dismantling  of  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams, lack  of  civil  rights  enforcement,  race-based  legislative  redistricting.  the 
systematic  and  selective  burning  of  religious  institutions  and  insufficient 
protection  for  workers  who  seek  to  organize  and  have  a  voice  on  the  job.  Recent 
actions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the  attitudes  of  some  state  governments 
and  federal  agencies  in  the  enforcement  and  interpretation  of  civil  rights  law 
all  are  taking  the  United  States  backwards,  away  from  full  integration  and 
participation.  Racial  polarization,  racial  stereotyping  and  racial  animosity 
continue  to  undermine  the  productivity  of  our  society.  America  will  not  be 
economically  viable  in  the  next  century  if  the  majority  of  its  citizens — minori- 
ties and  women — are  not  productive  members  of  the  economy,  with  full  rights 
and  participation. 
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Because  violations  of  civil  and  human  rights  continue  in  every  comer  of  the 
globe,  our  domestic  and  international  activity  must  take  place  on  an  enlarged 
scale.  We  must  actively  seek  out  audiences  for  our  views,  promote  organizing 
and  public  forums,  engage  in  community-based  activities  and  help  create  or 
strengthen  networks  of  innovators  that  reach  across  disciplinary,  cultural,  national 
and  continental  boundaries  to  help  America's  working  families  move  beyond 
political  and  social  marginalization.  In  the  end.  we  must  strengthen  civil  society 
through  broad  participation  of  individuals  and  organizations  that  share  our  vision 
of  a  just  society. 

The  AFL-CIO  pledges  to  renew  its  commitment  to  the  critical  task  of  forging 
better  lives  and  communities  by  helping  to  create  and  sustain  an  America  that 
reflects  its  pluralism  and  the  diverse  voices  and  dreams  of  our  people.  The 
AFL-CIO  will  pursue  aggressively,  through  political,  legislative  and  social  action, 
protection  for  the  rights  of  workers  and  their  families  to  achieve  economic  justice 
in  the  workplace.  This  is  as  true  for  an  inner-city  neighborhood  in  the  United  States 
as  for  a  village  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Toward  that  end.  as  a  vital  first  step,  we 
urge  affiliates  to  make  use  of  and  work  with  the  AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights  Committee 
and  the  Department  of  Civil  and  Human  Rights,  to  appoint  officers  and  staff  as 
civil  rights  designees  and  to  move  ahead  forcefully  with  programs  to  eliminate 
discrimination  and  guarantee  civil  rights  for  all  Americans. 

Affirmative  Action 

Affirmative  action  continues  to  face  unrelenting  attacks  in  the  courts,  in 
Congress  and  in  state  legislatures  across  the  country.  Affirmative  action  has  moved 
our  society  measurably  closer  to  the  democratic  goal  of  equal  opportunity.  The  gap 
remaining  is  too  wide  to  justify  relaxing  our  efforts  and  abandoning  methods  of 
proven  effectiveness.  If  there  are  flaws  in  the  execution  of  these  methods,  then  by 
all  means  we  should  correct  them.  But  let  us  not  use  them  as  a  pretext  for  returning 
to  the  complacent  and  degrading  policies  of  the  past. 

Affirmative  action  has  been  and  remains  an  important  tool  for  promoting  equal 
opportunity  in  the  workplace.  One  need  only  look  around  the  workplace  to  see  that 
people  of  color,  women  and  people  with  disabilities,  once  systematically  excluded 
from  many  occupations,  are  now  making  headway.  These  advances  can  be 
continued  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Affirmative  action  is  an  essential  tool  for  integrating  minorities  into  the 
economic  mainstream.  It  enhances  opportunities  for  women  and  minorities  to 
move  beyond  being  mere  consumers  to  being  significant  contributors  to 
economic  life.  The  implications  of  this  expanded  economic  activity  range  from 
increased  tax  revenue  to  an  assault  on  the  intransigent  problems  of  poverty, 
crime  and  urban  decay.  We  cannot  allow  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  state  legislative  initiatives  and  referendums  to  frustrate  urgently  needed 
affirmative  action  programs  that  are  constitutional  and  valid  under  Title  VII. 

The  AFL-CIO,  as  we  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions,  is  committed  to 
furthering  affirmative  action  that  ensures  all  women.  Blacks.  Latinos,  Asians, 
Pacific  Islanders.  Filipinos  and  other  minority  group  members  equal  opportu- 
nity not  just  in  theory,  but  in  fact.  Collectively  bargained  non-discrimination 
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and  affirmative  action  clauses  give  a  union  powerful  weapons  to  end  discrimina- 
tion in  the  workplace. 

Extremist  Groups 

The  Oklahoma  City  bombing  and  the  burning  of  religious  institutions  are 
the  latest  national  examples  of  hate,  bigotry  and  prejudice.  We  must  work  to 
expand  educational  programs  to  expose  and  counteract  racial,  ethnic,  sexual  or 
religious  violence  by  extremist  groups  or  individuals.  Bigotry,  be  it  insidious 
or  overtly  violent,  must  be  eliminated  if  our  goals  of  equality  and  justice  are  to 
be  reached. 

No  decent  society  can  allow  cross-burning,  imprinting  swastikas  and  defacing 
places  of  worship,  police  brutality,  bashing  of  immigrants  and  homosexuals, 
attacking  our  public  institutions  and  exhibiting  other  instances  of  hatred  and 
intolerance.  To  overcome  the  devastation  and  fear  caused  by  extremist  groups  and 
individuals,  regardless  of  what  they  call  themselves,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate 
unions  will  expose  these  activities  as  a  threat  to  the  principles  of  equality  and  justice 
for  all  for  which  the  labor  movement  and  the  country  stand. 

Discrimination  Based  on  Sexual  Orientation 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  passage  of  the  Federal  Employment  Non-  Discrimi- 
nation Act.  which  prohibits  discrimination  in  employment  because  of  one's 
sexual  orientation.  Trade  unions  long  have  believed  that  employment  decisions 
should  be  based  on  an  individual  "s  ability  to  perform  a  job.  Workers  should  not 
live  in  fear  of  losing  their  jobs  or  being  denied  promotions  because  of  their  sexual 
orientation.  This  threat  often  has  been  used  to  intimidate  workers  from  joining 
unions. 

We  call  upon  our  affiliates  and  state  and  local  AFL-CIOs  to  support  fully 
legislation  at  all  levels  of  government  to  guarantee  the  civil  rights  of  all  persons 
without  regard  to  sexual  orientation  in  public  and  private  employment,  housing, 
credit,  public  accommodations  and  public  services.  Equal  eff  ort  should  be  expended 
to  oppose  legislation  reducing  the  rights  of  people  based  on  sexual  orientation. 

We  urge  our  affiliates  to  work  with  gay  and  lesbian  organizations  wherever 
possible  to  achieve  these  goals. 

Immigrants  and  the  Labor  Movement 

America  is  a  nation  of  immigrants.  Throughout  its  history,  immigrants  have 
played  an  important  role  in  building  the  nation  and  its  democratic  ideals.  New 
arrivals  from  ev  ery  continent  have  contributed  their  energy  and  vitality  to  making 
the  United  States  richer  and  stronger.  This  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  the  past. 

The  labor  movement  in  particular  has  been  enriched  by  the  contributions  of 
immigrant  workers.  Newly  arriving  workers  played  a  fundamental  role  in  building 
our  movement  and  continue  to  make  indispensable  contributions  to  the  strength 
and  growth  of  our  unions  to  this  day. 

The  labor  movement  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  counter  anti-immigrant 
bias  wherever  it  occurs.  The  traditions  and  values  of  the  labor  movement  are  deeply 
rooted  injustice,  dignity  and  equality  for  all  workers  and  their  families.  In  keeping 
with  those  values,  we  will  continue  to  welcome  our  immigrant  brothers  and  sisters 
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into  the  labor  movement,  and  we  will  continue  our  tradition  of  advocacy  for  the 
rights  of  immigrants  in  the  workplace  and  in  the  community. 

The  AFL-CIO  reiterates  its  long-standing  commitment  to  immigration  policies 
and  laws  that  protect  the  rights  of  all  workers,  provide  fair  opportunities  for  legal 
immigration  and  ensure  compassionate  and  humane  treatment  and  due  process  of 
law  for  all  people  who  enter,  or  attempt  to  enter,  the  United  States  illegally. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  on  the  nation's  political,  civic  and  religious  leadership  to 
refute  and  speak  out  against  those  who  seek  to  blame  immigrants  for  the  country's 
economic  and  social  problems.  We  urge  our  national  leaders  to  be  in  the  forefront 
of  the  effort  to  reaffirm  our  national  heritage  as  a  land  of  freedom  and  equality  and 
as  a  haven  for  the  persecuted. 

Rights  of  People  with  Disabilities 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  of  1990  is  a  worker-protection  law 
that  has  enabled  many  Americans  to  enter  the  workforce  with  dignity  and  respect. 
The  ADA  has  given  workers  and  their  unions  a  new  tool  to  assist  members  who 
may  develop  disabilities  or  have  hidden  disabilities  retain  their  jobs.  It  also  has 
been  an  effective  tool  in  helping  members  who  in  the  past  suffered  injuries  on  the 
job  to  return  to  the  workforce. 

hi  the  face  of  strong  and  systematic  opposition  to  the  civil  rights  gains  we  have 
fought  so  hard  for.  we  join,  as  partners,  with  the  disability  community  to  embrace  and 
articulate  the  goals  of  the  ADA.  The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  activities  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  People  with  Disabilities,  the  National  Organization  on 
Disability,  the  Disability  Rights  Education  and  Defense  Fund,  the  Human  Resources 
Development  Institute  and  the  Labor  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  ADA. 

The  Right  to  Organize 

Union  representation  is  central  to  the  pursuit  of  justice,  dignity  and  a  voice  in 
the  workplace,  especially  for  workers  of  color.  By  providing  an  equal  voice  to  all 
workers,  social,  political  and  economic  inequality  can  be  reduced.  It  is  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  despite  our  nation's  long-standing  belief  in  the  right  of 
workers  to  organize,  existing  labor  laws  fail  to  guarantee  workers  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  workplace  and  a  free  choice  over  whether  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  with  their  employers.  Public  sector  workers  are  at  a  particular 
disadvantage  in  this  country  because  only  23  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
permit  their  public  sector  employees  to  engage  in  comprehensive  collective 
bargaining.  The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  its  work  to  extend  this  basic  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  to  millions  of  public  workers. 

Restoring  the  right  to  organize  will  require  more  than  a  quick  fix  or 
piecemeal  changes.  It  will  require  fundamental  and  comprehensive  reform, 
centered  around  several  guiding  principles.  The  right  of  workers  to  form  and 
join  unions  is  a  fundamental  civil  right  analogous  to  freedom  of  religion  and 
the  right  to  be  free  from  racial  or  sexual  discrimination.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  welfare  recipients,  who.  under  federal  welfare  changes  passed  in  1996,  now 
will  be  required  to  enter  the  workforce.  These  workers  deserve  the  right  to 
union  representation,  to  further  both  their  economic  well-being  and  their  civil 
rights.  As  the  majority  of  these  welfare  recipients  are  women,  and  many  are 
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people  of  color,  unionization  and  civil  rights  go  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  lay  the  groundwork  for  legal  reform  by  educating  policy 
makers  and  the  public  about  the  need  to  restore  the  fundamental  right  to  organize, 
by  building  coalitions  and  partnerships  around  this  issue,  engaging  all  of  our  allies 
in  pressing  the  case  for  reform  and  by  holding  elected  officials  and  corporations 
accountable  for  their  actions  regarding  workers'  rights. 

Building  to  Win:  Labor/Community  Coalitions 

The  AFL-CIO  constituency  groups  are  natural  building  blocks  for  labor/ 
community  coalitions,  along  with  the  Civil  and  Human  Rights  Department,  and 
they  should  be  utilized  in  organizing  activities.  To  bring  all  people  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life,  labor  must  participate  fully  in  effective  and  enduring 
coalitions  with  civil  and  human  rights  groups,  religious  groups  and  community- 
based  organizations  to  correct  societies'  inequities  and  injustices.  The  AFL-CIO 
and  its  affiliates  will  play  a  key  role  in  union  community  coalitions  that  share  labor's 
concerns  for  human  needs,  political  representation  and  economic  opportunities. 

Civil  and  Human  Rights  in  a  Changing  World 

Our  renewed  vision  of  justice  for  all  begins  with  expanded  organizing  initiatives 
and  stronger  union  contracts  and  builds  toward  a  global  perspective  on  economic 
and  political  action.  Only  through  national  and  international  solidarity,  reaching 
across  divisions  that  would  weaken  our  movement,  can  our  broader  vision  be 
achieved.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  know  that  without  civil  and  human 
rights,  no  economic  advancement  is  possible. 

ffffff 

BAHR:  President  Sweeney,  this  completes  the  work  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee. I  want  to  thank  committee  members  Clayola  Brown  and  Boyd  Young  and 
David  Smith  and  other  staff  for  their  assistance  in  bringing  these  resolutions  to  the 
convention.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  That  was  the  final  report,  as  you  have  heard,  of  the  Policy 
Resolutions  Committee.  I  would  like  to  thank  Vice  President  Morty  Bahr  and  Vice 
President  Clayola  Brown,  as  well  as  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Our  next  guest  is  an  ally  of  the  American  trade  union  movement  and  a  strong 
advocate  for  working  people  around  the  world.  Bill  Jordan  is  from  Birmingham, 
in  the  industrial  heartland  of  Great  Britain.  He  started  work  as  a  machine  tool  finer 
at  the  age  of  15.  He  rose  through  the  ranks  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union 
and  was  elected  national  president  in  1986.  As  president  of  the  AEU.  he  led  a 
process  of  reform  that  tripled  the  number  of  women  in  the  union's  leadership  and 
led  the  way  to  a  merger  with  the  Electricians  Union. 

In  1994.  he  became  general  secretary  of  the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions,  where  he  has  fought  for  workers'  rights  and  fair  labor  standards  in 
international  trade  agreements. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  please  join  me  in  welcoming  our  friend  and  ally,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  ICFTU,  Bill  Jordan.  (Applause) 
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BILL  JORDAN 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 

Brother  President,  sisters,  brothers:  First,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  your 
congress.  And  I  bring  a  message  of  solidarity  from  the  ICFTU,  the  voice  of  125 
million  trade  unionists,  the  voice  of  global  labor.  And  I  bring  it  to  an  AFL-CIO 
that  is  more  aware  than  most  of  the  need  for  solidarity  to  forge  a  trade  union 
response  to  the  massive  forces  now  marshaled  against  us — and  at  a  time  when  the 
financial  firepower  that  backs  the  free  market  agenda  is  forcing  national  govern- 
ments to  abandon  the  tools  they  once  employed  to  restrain  the  power  of  capital. 
Well,  if  they're  abandoning  it.  then  I  guess  we  have  a  job  to  do.  Increasingly,  for 
trade  unions  to  defend  jobs  in  their  own  back  yard  means  stretching  out  the  hands 
of  solidarity  across  continents.  The  old  Cold  War  is  over  and  in  that  struggle,  the 
trade  union  movement  fought  for  a  democracy  that  permitted  a  free  market  and 
free  trade  unions,  and  we  continue  to  do  so. 

But  the  big  corporations  forgot  all  about  that  kind  of  democracy  once  the  threat 
to  their  activity  collapsed  with  the  Berlin  Wall.  And  if  you  don't  believe  it.  just 
take  a  look  at  the  sight  of  the  multinational  companies  that  are  lining  up  to  do 
business,  to  compete  to  do  business  with  today's  dictators.  Whether  it's  China. 
Indonesia  or  Burma,  big  business  asks  just  one  question:  "Is  it  profitable?"  And 
when  the  answer  is  yes  but  only  at  the  cost  of  denying  workers  their  freedom  and 
dignity,  we  see  their  principles  packed  away  as  governments  and  multinationals 
conspire  to  put  business  interests  before  the  rights  and  needs  of  people. 

Well,  trade  unionism  never  has  put  a  price  on  its  principles.  And  we're  not 
prepared  to  see  the  standards  it  took  us  so  long  to  win  get  crushed  under  the  wheel 
of  organized  greed — greed  that  masquerades,  in  the  modem  parlance,  as  market 
forces,  competitiveness  and  flexibility.  Trade  unionism  believes  that  economic 
activity  is  there  to  service  the  human  needs  and  interests.  It  is  the  perverted 
economics  of  the  new  free  market  agenda  that  demands  that  humanity  serve  capital. 
The  world  desperately  needs  new  political  policies  that  will  ensure  that  the 
potential  that  globalization  surely  has  to  offer  reaches  out  to  those  who  need  it  most 
and  does  not  remain  the  private  preserve  of  the  powerful. 

But,  you  know,  trade  unionism  has  never  waited  in  the  hope  that  big  business 
will  develop  a  conscience  or  that  governments  will  do  the  right  thing.  We've 
always  had  to  work  and  fight  for  positive  change,  and  we  must  do  so  now.  It  means 
that  we  must  win  the  argument — and  yes,  when  that  is  not  enough,  be  prepared  to 
win  the  tight.  The  argument  we  take  to  government  is  unchallengeable:  Free  trade 
must  be  fair  trade.  No  country  should  gain  a  competitive  advantage  by  the  denial 
of  rights  to  its  own  working  people.  (Applause) 

But.  simply,  that's  the  case  we  took  to  the  new  World  Trade  Organization 
which,  as  things  stand,  is  the  only  organization  with  the  power  of  global  economic 
sanction.  And  the  AFL-CIO  was  at  the  forefront  of  our  efforts,  our  efforts  to 
convince  the  WTO  that  the  time  was  right  to  introduce  a  social  clause  of  core  labor 
standards  into  the  world's  trading  system  because  without  it.  the  grotesque  and 
growing  inequalities  in  the  developed  and  the  developing  world  will  only  worsen. 

But  the  unrestrained  market  had  many  unlikely  backers  at  the  WTO  meeting  in 
Singapore,  among  them  countries  prepared  to  pander  to  the  financial  and  industrial 
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interests  that  have  within  their  gift  a  $300  billion  investment  fund — and  with  it. 
the  power  to  decide  where  new  jobs  will  grow.  The  arguments  that  those  countries 
paraded  at  Singapore  were  as  hypocritical  as  they  were  flawed.  And  at  the  heart  of  their 
weasel  words  was  an  unrepentant  declaration  that  their  workforces  had  to  be  exploited 
in  order  to  undercut  the  competition  from  countries  whose  products  carried  the  cost  of 
civilized  standards.  There's  a  new  philosophy  for  you.  It's  a  philosophy  of  despair  as 
old  as  exploitation  itself  and  contradicted  by  the  self-evident  fact  that  the  world's  most 
competitive  countries  and  companies  are  those  who  forever  chase  higher  standards. 
To  beat  the  best,  to  beat  the  strongest — what  did  you  say.  President? — you  have  to 
raise  the  bar.  (Applause) 

Our  arguments  managed  to  persuade  the  WTO  to  declare  its  commitment  to  the 
observance  of  internationally  recognized  coal  labor  standards.  But  we  wanted  actions, 
not  words.  So  we  left  our  calling  card.  They  know  we  will  be  back.  One  of  those 
mealymouthed  apologists  for  the  free  market  agenda  was  Indonesia  now  ordered  by 
those  same  financial  markets  to  cut  $  1 3  billion  from  the  country's  development  plans. 
Would  that  the  Indonesian  government  had  one  iota  of  the  courage  of  Muchtar 
Pakpahan,  the  trade  unionist  whose  body  they've  imprisoned  but  whose  spirit  they'll 
never  cage.  (Applause)  Had  they  such  courage,  they  would  stand  up  to  the  outside 
forces  who  play  so  contemptuously  with  their  country's  future.  Instead,  the  Indonesian 
government  launched  yet  another  cowardly  attack  on  Indonesia's  free  trade  unions. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  our  argument  for  a  social  clause  in  all  international  trade 
agreements  will  grow  stronger  as  inequality  and  injustice  grow  stronger.  And  the 
continent  of  America  is  no  exception.  President  Clinton  had  better  listen  to  what 
you're  saying.  Fast  Track  is  to  backtrack  on  America's  commitment  to  human  and 
trade  union  rights.  (Applause)  And  that  message  didn't  just  stop  there.  That 
message  has  gone  across  the  Americas.  In  fact,  that  message  is  reverberating 
around  the  world.  But  if  it's  the  arguments  we  have  to  win  in  world  councils,  there 
are  real  battles — and  I've  just  been  listening  to  some  of  them — that  we  have  to  win 
at  the  place  of  work,  for  decent-paying  conditions,  for  jobs  themselves  and  the 
fight  to  ensure  that  we  will  have  a  trade  union  movement  strong  enough  to  win. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  AFL-CIO  and  John  Sweeney  for  the  leadership 
by  example  on  vital  issues  to  the  world's  trade  unions.  I  tell  you  that  amongst  the 
world's  multinationals  with  clout,  they  don't  come  much  bigger  than  the  UPS.  But 
amongst  the  world's  trade  unions  that  are  detennined  to  fight,  they  don't  come  more 
determined  than  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates.  (Applause)  What  adelicious  irony  that 
the  UPS.  who  prides  themselves  as  a  world  carrier — but  the  message  carried  around 
the  world  by  the  Teamsters,  and  not  UPS,  was  that  even  in  the  United  States — which 
is  one  of  the  most  hostile  places  in  the  world  to  organize  a  trade  union — it's  possible 
to  gain  public  support,  mobilize  national  and  international  solidarity  and  win  a  dispute 
against  the  biggest.  That  is  the  message  that  went  'round  the  world.  (Applause) 

Yes.  and  it's  also  to  the  AFL-CIO's  credit  that  even  while  engaged  on  the 
biggest  trade  union  recruiting  drive  this  nation  has  ever  seen,  they  fully  backed  the 
ICFTU's  priority  of  working  for  a  coordinated  international  trade  union  move- 
ment, one  capable  of  taking  on  global  corporations  wherever,  whenever  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  progress  that  trade  unions  work  for.  For  the  ICF  to  make  it  happen, 
we're  strengthening  the  partnership  we  have  with  the  international  trade  secretari- 
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ats  with  the  aim  of  improving  our  ability  to  jointly  work  effectively  across 
industries,  across  continents.  You  know,  we've  got  to  challenge  the  double 
standards  of  multinationals,  standards  that  concede  that  there  will  be  reasonable 
standards  in  developed  countries  and  enforcing  the  same  multinationals  enforcing 
appalling  standards  in  developing  countries.  Some  of  them  are  now  talking  to  us 
about  codes  of  conduct  on  workers'  rights  in  multinational  companies.  Fine.  But 
we're  telling  them  that  there  must  be  one  standard  wherever  they  operate  in  this 
world,  and  that  standard  is  the  best.  And  we  are  demanding  independent  monitoring 
to  make  sure  that  this  whole  thing  is  not  a  public  relations  exercise.  But.  brothers 
and  sisters,  even  when  we  have  done  all  that,  we  still  have  to  do  what  trade  unionists 
have  always  done:  fight  injustice  wherever  we  find  it.  And  in  today's  world,  we're 
not  going  to  find  a  bigger  job. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  is  beginning  to  ask  just  how  much  injustice  is  this  brave 
new  world  of  the  free  market  going  to  demand?  How  many  more  decent  jobs  have 
to  be  destroyed?  How  far  does  the  cancer  of  insecurity  have  to  spread  through  the 
world  of  work?  How  many  women  have  to  be  herded  into  the  appalling  conditions 
of  the  export  processing  zones?  I  tell  you  this — I  tell  you  this — these  are  the 
questions  that  politicians  are  going  to  have  to  find  the  right  answers  to  if  they  want 
to  stay  in  office.  (Applause)  How  many  trade  unionists  must  be  imprisoned, 
tortured  and  murdered?  How  many  bodies  of  young  child  laborers  have  to  be 
broken  to  quench  the  market's  thirst  for  profits?  Trade  unionism  has  a  simple 
answer:  not  one,  not  one.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  our  enemy  is  more  powerful  than  at  any  time  in  history. 
The  support  we're  entitled  to  expect  from  democratic  governments  has  never  been 
more  uncertain.  But  you  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  we're  on  the 
winning  side,  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  Last  week  I  spoke  at  COSATU's  Congress  and 
watched  the  impatient  determination  of  trade  unionists  who.  having  defeated  the 
evil  of  apartheid  in  their  own  country,  decided  to  join  the  ICFTU  family  just  so 
that  they  could  join  with  others  to  defeat  the  evils  of  globalization.  (Applause)  And 
this  week,  I  stand  at  your  congress  and  witness  a  new  spirit.  Yes,  it  is  a  new 
spirit — strong  enough  to  take  on  the  toughest  that  American  business  can  throw  at 
you — progressive  enough  to  be  actively  urging  and  supporting  an  international 
trade  union  alliance  for  the  struggles  to  come. 

John,  I've  watched  this  week.  Their  commitment  is  infectious.  But  it's  not  just 
last  week  or  this  week.  It's  Africa.  America,  Asia.  Europe — everywhere  I  go.  I  see, 
I  feel  a  new  sense  of  solidarity,  a  solidarity  that  will  not  accept  a  world  governed 
by  greed — a  solidarity  that  will  not  rest  until  every  worker,  every  family  every- 
where has  social  justice  as  a  right  and  not  a  dream.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Bill  Jordan,  for  joining  us  today  and  for 
your  wonderful  remarks.  And  please  accept  this  token  of  appreciation  from  all  the 
delegates.  (Applause) 

As  delegates  and  guests  entered  the  convention  hall  this  week,  they  traveled  the 
road  to  a  Union  City  through  an  exciting  exhibit.  This  depicts  the  journey  that  many 
of  the  federation's  central  labor  councils  are  taking  today.  A  Union  City  is  our 
vision  of  a  community  as  it  should  and  can  be — the  kind  of  city  where  everybody 
wants  to  live,  work  and  raise  a  family. 
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Across  the  country,  we  intend  to  build  Union  Cities — where  there  is  a  renais- 
sance of  new  organizing,  where  union  members  can  be  energized  and  mobilized, 
where  workers'  families  have  political  clout  and  a  strong  voice  that  can't  be 
ignored.  The  road  to  Union  City  is  a  journey  to  justice  and  dignity.  It  won't  be 
easy,  and  it  isn't  for  the  faint  of  heart.  Leading  the  way  to  Union  City  are  the 
AFL-CIO's  central  labor  councils,  many  of  which  are  represented  here  today. 

After  Rich  and  Linda  and  I  were  elected  two  years  ago.  we  assembled  some  of 
the  best  and  brightest  minds  from  CLCs  to  craft  a  new  strategic  role  for  labor 
councils.  Led  by  Amy  Dean  of  the  South  Bay  AFL-CIO  Council  of  San  Jose. 
California,  the  Labor  Council  Advisory  Committee  came  up  with  an  innovative 
plan  to  provide  a  bold  new  direction  for  CLC  programs. 

In  the  24  weeks  since  the  campaign  was  launched,  106  labor  councils  in  41 
states,  representing  6V2  million  union  members,  have  said  that  1997  is  the  year  they 
will  start  making  their  communities  Union  Cities.  Here  they  are  on  the  road 
generating  "Street  Heat." 

...A  video  presentation  "Street  Heat"  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 

(Applause) 

UNION  CITIES 
AMY  DEAN 
South  Bay  CLC,  San  Jose,  California 

Thank  you.  President  Sweeney  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Rich  Trumka,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  and  members  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

My  name  is  Amy  Dean,  and  I'm  the  chair  of  the  AFL-CIO  Advisory  Comminee 
on  Central  Labor  Councils.  (Applause)  For  the  past  14  months,  hundreds  of  local 
labor  leaders  representing  big,  medium  and  small  labor  councils  have  been 
working  together  to  lay  the  foundation  for  rebuilding  our  movement  at  the 
grassroots.  We  started  in  July  of  '96  in  Denver  with  our  first-ever  national  meeting, 
where  more  than  150  grassroots  leaders  spent  four  days  debating  strategies  that 
would  lead  to  building  a  strong,  loud  and  effective  voice  for  working  families  in 
our  neighborhoods  and  in  our  communities.  We  asked  ourselves  what  we  could 
do  to  provide  support  for  the  growing  number  of  local  unions  that  are  shifting  their 
priorities  and  "changing  to  organize."  And  in  response  to  these  questions,  we  crafted 
a  blueprint  for  action — a  dynamic  plan  for  changing  the  role  of  labor  councils,  for 
creating  communities  where  the  value  and  dignity  to  work  is  respected,  for  building 
a  Union  City. 

So.  how  will  we  know  once  we've  arrived  at  Union  City?  Well,  in  a  Union  City, 
local  unions  turn  out  their  members  to  support  each  other  on  picket  lines.  Elected 
officials  have  a  zero  tolerance  policy  for  union  busting.  Employers  who  dare  to 
challenge  the  employees'  rights  to  organize  are  confronted  by  the  outrage  of  an 
entire  community.  And  workers  who  have  the  courage  to  organize  are  supported 
by  community  allies,  religious  leaders  and  the  entire  labormovement.  And  workers 
who  get  fired  during  an  organizing  drive  are  backed  up  by  a  delegation — assembled 
by  the  local  labor  council  within  24  hours — of  community  and  religious  leaders 
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and  elected  officeholders  who  meet  with  the  employer  and  demand  that  these 
workers  be  rehired.  During  the  last  14  months,  more  than  100  local  councils 
pledged  to  build  a  Union  City  and  are  now  engaged  in  strategic  planning  with  their 
local  affiliates.  They  are  setting  goals  and  benchmarks  for  building  organizations 
that  will  create  a  strong  voice  for  working  families. 

Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  what's  possible  when  local  unions  incoordination  with 
their  labor  council  work  together  to  build  a  strong,  visible  and  effective  organiza- 
tion. Here  to  share  with  you  some  examples  of  how  they  are  building  power  for 
working  families  by  mobilizing  members  and  reorganizing  around  the  eight  key 
goals  are  three  labor  leaders  from  around  the  country:  Ron  Judd  from  the  King 
County  Labor  Council;  Tyrone  Freeman  from  SEIU,  Local  1985  in  Atlanta;  and 
Bridgette  Williams  from  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Central  Labor  Council.  To 
lead  off  this  presentation,  join  me  in  welcoming  the  executive  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  King  County  Labor  Council  in  Seattle.  Ron  Judd.  (Applause) 

RON  JUDD 
King  County  Labor  Council 

Thank  you.  Amy.  Good  morning,  sisters  and  brothers.  As  a  member  of  the  CLC 
Advisory  Committee,  I  have  found  it  exciting  and  rewarding  to  join  with  other 
central  labor  council  leaders  from  around  the  country  to  map  out  a  strategy  for 
generating  "'Street  Heat."  Street  Heat  is  all  about  mobilizing  members  around 
organizing  and  struggles  for  economic  and  social  justice.  I'd  like  to  tell  you  a  story 
about  what  Street  Heat  has  meant  to  us  in  Seattle,  and  particularly  what  it  has  meant 
to  15  musicians. 

Earlier  this  year.  15  musicians  from  Musicians  Local  76-493  were  unable  to 
obtain  a  fair  contract  with  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater.  Now.  the  conventional 
wisdom  within  the  community,  particularly  the  employer  community,  was  that  this 
handful  of  musicians  didn't  have  the  leverage  to  win  a  contract.  Now.  this  employer 
had  hired  the  same  D.C.  union-busting  law  firm  that  represented  Frank  Lorenzo 
when  he  busted  up  Eastern  Airlines.  And  this  union-busting  attorney  believed  that 
by  intimidating  the  musicians,  by  bringing  in  replacement  workers — as  he's  done 
so  often  in  the  past — that  not  only  would  he  take  the  wind  out  of  their  sails,  but  he 
would  show  that  the  labor  union  movement  could  not  deliver  for  them.  Now,  what 
this  employer  didn't  count  on  was  the  courage  of  those  15  musicians.  Sisters  and 
brothers,  what  this  employer  didn't  count  on  was  the  solidarity  of  the  labor 
movement.  What  this  employer  didn't  count  on  was  the  ability  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council  in  King  County — in  partnership  with  our  friends  with  Jobs  With  Jus- 
tice—to mobilize  massive  union  and  community  support. 

Oh.  yes.  we  proved  this  employer  wrong  indeed.  Trade  unionists  and  supporters 
mobilized  in  a  very  big  way.  They  hit  the  streets  of  Seattle  with  five  actions  in  six 
days — over  4,000  activists  in  the  streets,  dramatically  raising  the  profile  of  the 
struggle  of  these  15  workers.  As  this  struggle  intensified,  headlines  hit  the 
newspapers  and  prime-time  TV,  generating  even  more  community  support  than 
before.  Audiences  began  to  refuse  to  cross  picket  lines,  with  a  dramatic  drop— over 
40  percent — in  ticket  sales.  Over  the  course  of  the  two- week  strike,  eight  perform- 
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ances  of  Disney  "s  "Beauty  and  the  Beast"  were  canceled,  which  led  the  way  to  the 
collapse  of  the  employer's  anti-union  campaign.  (Applause) 

The  result  of  our  "Street  Heat"  mobilization  was  a  very  good  test  for  us  in  the 
labor  movement  in  Seattle  to  see  if  we  could  put  together  what  it  takes  to  be  a  real 
effective  Union  City,  to  really  represent  the  needs  of  our  affiliates  and  the 
community.  It  proved  that  by  sticking  together,  union  members  have  a 
voice — even  15 — and  that  that  voice  will  be  heard  if  we  have  the  true  solidarity  of 
this  labor  movement.  But  most  importantly,  sisters  and  brothers,  the  success  of  the 
musicians'  struggle  sparked  an  ongoing  revival  of  multiunion  cooperation  in  and 
around  the  Seattle  area  that's  been  unheard  of.  It  has  created  a  sense  of  solidarity 
within  the  labor  movement  and  generated  real  momentum  for  cross-union  contract 
and  organizing  campaigns.  Yes,  in  early  1997.  the  labor  movement  in  the  King 
County  Labor  Council  of  Seattle  displayed  the  real  power  of  "Street  Heat."  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

TYRONE  FREEMAN 
SEIU  Local  1985 

Good  morning.  My  name  is  Tyrone  Freeman.  I'm  the  executive  director  for 
SEIU  Local  1985.  a  local  union  of  public  employees  in  Georgia  and  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  locals  in  our  state.  In  the  last  two  years,  we  have  grown  from  5,(X)0 
members  to  now  over  8.000  trade  unionists.  We  have  grown  for  several  reasons, 
but  the  most  important  is  our  local's  willingness  to  commit  resources — that's 
money,  power  and  people — to  organizing.  But  in  a  state  like  Georgia,  where 
anti-union  attitudes  often  prevail,  even  the  most  determined  local  unions  face 
difficult  challenges  and  can't  go  it  alone.  In  order  to  succeed,  we  must  have  allies. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  our  current  campaign.  In  a  state  where  public  employees 
don't  have  the  right  to  organize,  we  can  only  gain  and  retain  members  if  we  are 
constantly  mobilizing  and  organizing.  We  don't  have  the  luxury  that  you  all  endure 
yourselves  with  a  contract  and  sit  back  collecting  dues  and  process  grievances.  We 
have  a  virtual  nonstop  campaign  mode — we  have  to  be  in  the  boss's  face  fighting 
for  our  members,  marching  on  the  streets,  taking  what  we  had  the  power  to  hold. 
That's  how  we  build  our  union. 

In  DeKalb  County,  just  outside  of  Atlanta,  we  are  fighting  for  the  dignity  and 
the  respect,  through  the  illustration  of  dues  checkoff,  for  500  members  in  the  county 
Sanitation  Department.  When  we  win,  we'll  have  a  secure  source  of  resources  so 
we  can  hire  more  organizers — not  business  agents,  but  organizers — to  represent 
our  members.  But  more  importantly,  we  will  win  a  battle  in  the  long  war  for  dignity 
and  respect  of  workers  in  the  South.  And  we  will  build  for  that  time  when  we  can 
demand  bargaining  rights  and  negotiate  great  contracts.  See,  one  of  our  allies  that 
we  depend  on  and  that  we  count  on  is  that  of  the  Atlanta  Labor  Council,  which 
brings  the  strength  of  the  entire  labor  movement — 82.000  members — to  help  us 
win  in  our  struggle.  Because  of  the  commitment  of  the  Atlanta  Labor  Council  to 
Union  Cities  and  the  twin  goals  of  organizing  and  mobilizing.  1 .200  union  brothers 
and  sisters  and  supporters  turned  out  for  a  rally  in  support  of  our  efforts  to  organize 
those  sanitation  workers  and  win  their  respect  and  dignity  on  the  job.  (Applause) 
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And  because  of  that  political  influence  of  our  labor  council.  Congresswoman 
Cynthia  McKinney  and  other  guests  spoke  at  the  demonstration. 

Atlanta  is  fast  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  number  one  Union  City.  My  local  union 
and  others  in  our  centtal  labor  council  have  seen  the  benefits  of  Street  Heat;  we  are 
committed  to  changing  to  organize.  We're  not  just  talking  the  talk,  but  we*re  walking 
the  walk.  We  "re  making  it  reality  for  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  employed  by 
those  mean  bosses  of  Southern  corporations.  We  want  to  build  a  better  community  in 
our  efforts  as  we  demand  economic  and  social  justice  for  working  people.  In  Atlanta, 
we're  doing  it  because  the  Street  Heat  is  on.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BRIDGETTE  WILLIAMS 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Central  Labor  Council 

Hello.  My  name  is  Bridgette  Williams,  newly  elected  president  of  the  Kansas 
City.  Missouri,  Central  Labor  Council.  (Applause)  I  have  been  elected  president 
for  only  three  months.  As  president  of  the  central  labor  council.  I  am  faced  with 
the  task  of  revitalization — making  our  council  an  asset  for  our  local  union  affiliates, 
an  agent  of  positive  change  in  our  community  and  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  political  arena.  The  Kansas  City  Central  Labor  Council  has  seen  the  light.  That 
light  has  given  us  a  glimmer  of  hope  and  the  will  to  take  the  road  to  become  a 
Union  City. 

One  of  the  first  steps  I  took  as  president  was  to  embrace  the  core  strategies  of 
Union  Cities.  Very  quickly,  our  labor  movement  began  to  see  the  results.  Once 
dormant  and  fractured,  we  have  begun  to  build  a  mobilization  network  and  an 
activist  base  to  support  our  local  unions  in  all  of  their  activities  and  create  an 
environment  for  successful  organizing.  We  are  working  with  our  local  unions  to 
explore  ways  to  shift  resources  and  make  the  change  to  organize.  We  want  Kansas 
City  to  be  a  model  for  success,  a  central  labor  council  where  3  percent  membership 
growth  will  become  a  reality  by  the  year  2000.  We  are  seriously  building  a  network 
of  community  allies  based  on  common  issues  and  the  recognition  that  jobs  and 
growth  are  not  just  union  goals,  but  important  to  the  well-being  of  all  citizens.  Our 
efforts  to  support  the  UPS  strikers.  Steelworkers  and  strawberry  workers  were 
strengthened  by  our  coalition  partners.  We  are  committed  to  renewing  ties  to  our 
historic  allies  and  building  bridges  to  new  ones.  Working  together,  we  can  make 
a  difference  for  all  members  of  our  community. 

Historically.  Kansas  City  has  always  been  active  in  politics,  and  we  are 
organizing  our  political  action  committees  for  1998  but  with  two  significant 
changes.  No  longer  will  our  candidates  be  rubber-stamped  because  they  say  we 
are  Democrats:  and  we  are  not  going  to  go  away  on  Nov.  3.  1998.  (Applause)  We 
will  continue  to  build  on  our  electoral  success,  hold  candidates  accountable  and 
insist  that  the  rights  of  workers  to  organize  is  not  only  a  civil  right  but  a  human 
right.  We  will  work  to  have  our  City  Council  and  county  government  pass  a 
right-to-organize  resolution.  We  won't  be  content  to  simply  enroll  in  Union  Cities. 
Our  goal  is  to  make  Kansas  City  a  Union  City. 

As  president  of  this  labor  council.  I  know  how  much  work  there  is  to  do  to  reach 
these  goals  I've  talked  about  here.  In  a  short  time,  we  have  come  very  far.  but  we 
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still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  The  Union  Cities  initiative  has  provided  a  compass  to 
lead  us  from  apathy  to  activism,  and  make  us  proactive  and  not  reactive.  Interna- 
tional leaders,  please  encourage  your  locals  to  be  active  in  their  central  labor 
councils.  It  is  too  crucial  of  a  time  for  everyone  not  to  be  involved.  We  know  that 
organizing,  mobilizing  and  grassroots  activities  is  our  history.  But  the  reality  is  the 
road  to  Union  Cities  is  what  will  take  us  to  the  new  millennium.  (Applause) 

DEAN:  In  over  100  communities  across  our  nation,  labor  councils  are  taking 
bold  and  innovative  steps  to  provide  both  leadership  and  active  support  for  local 
unions  in  our  common  struggle  for  justice.  Unions  have  historically  been  the 
antidote  to  economic  inequality  in  America.  What  we  do  in  the  next  few  years  will 
determine  whether  or  not  we  continue  to  build  on  that  vibrant  legacy.  The  Union 
Cities  initiative  represents  our  shared  agenda.  Working  together,  we  can  build  a 
strong  labor  movement.  Let's  leave  this  convention  with  a  renewed  commitment 
to  our  movement  and,  most  importantly,  to  each  other.  Please  urge  your  local 
unions  to  encourage  their  central  labor  councils  to  adopt  the  Union  Cities  frame- 
work for  change.  Where  the  labor  council  is  already  enrolled  in  Union  Cities,  ask 
your  locals  to  play  an  active  role  in  helping  to  build  a  vigorous  labor  movement. 

Please  join  me  in  recognizing  the  106  central  labor  councils  who  have  made 
the  commitment  to  change  and  taken  the  first  steps  on  the  road  to  Union  Cities. 
They  represent  the  best  in  our  movement,  and  they  are  our  future.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  veiy  much.  Amy.  Thank  you,  Ron,  Tyrone.  Bridgette.  We 
appreciate  those  reports  from  the  front  lines  on  the  good  work  that  you  "re  doing  to 
create  strong  and  worker-friendly  communities.  Union  Cities  is  only  one  important 
part  of  our  comprehensive  efforts  to  create  a  vibrant  voice  for  working  families  in  our 
communities.  To  consider  our  final  program  resolution,  the  Chair  recognizes  Vice 
President  Doug  Dority,  chair  of  the  Program  Resolutions  Committee,  for  a  report. 

PROGRAM  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE  REPORT 
(Resumed) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  DOUGLAS  DORITY:  Thank  you,  John.  The  Program 
Resolutions  Committee  considered  four  program  resolutions  that  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  future  of  the  labor  movement.  We  will  now  hear  a  report  on  the 
last  of  our  program  resolutions,  "Creating  a  New  Voice  for  Workers  in  Our 
Community."  I'll  call  on  secretary  of  the  subcommittee.  Vice  President  Gloria 
Johnson,  to  give  that  report. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  4  Creating  a  New  Voice  for 

Workers  in  Our  Community 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Resolution  No.  4 
acknowledges  that  the  voice  of  workers  and  our  unions,  despite  our  recent  progress, 
is  still  too  muted  in  our  nation  today .  It  points  out  that  creating  a  strong,  clear  voice  for 
working  families  in  all  our  communities — local,  state,  national  and  international — is 
key  to  restoring  growth  for  the  labor  movement  and  to  improving  the  lives  and  power 
of  all  working  families  in  America.  The  resolution  details  activities  and  initiatives  to 
build  a  new  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  join  and  form  a  union  today  through 
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education  and  communications,  to  revitalize  our  movement  at  the  grassroots  and 
to  expand  our  outreach  to  women  and  people  of  color  and  allies  throughout  our 
communities.  It  lays  out  activities,  such  as  Union  Cities  and  Workers'  Voice,  to 
guide  the  renewal  of  our  central  labor  councils  and  state  federations.  In  sum.  this 
resolution  represents  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  reach  out  and  speak  with  one  voice 
for  all  working  families  in  our  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Resolution  4  is  about  a  diverse,  dynamic  and  growing  labor 
movement  at  the  grass  roots,  where  central  labor  councils  and  state  federations  can 
both  lead  and  support  our  efforts  to  build  a  strong  movement  of  workers  through 
organizing,  to  involve  workers  in  the  public  life  of  our  nation  and  to  create  a  strong 
voice  in  the  global  economy.  The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution 
4,  and  I  so  move. 

DORITY:  Thank  you.  Gloria.  You've  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee. Do  I  hear  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  Are  there  any  discussions  on  the  resolution?  This  is  a  very  important 
resolution,  but  I  would  ask  that  you  please  keep  your  comments  within  the  time 
limits  allowed. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  2. 

JAMES  ANDREWS,  North  Carolina  AFL-CIO:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Resolution  4  because  of  my  experience  in  North  Carolina,  one 
of  the  least  organized  states  in  the  country.  My  experience  shows  that  vigorous 
support  of  our  allies  in  the  community,  particularly  the  religious  and  civil  rights 
organizations,  is  key  to  our  ability  to  overcome  the  fears  and  misinformation  that 
corporations  use  to  intimidate  the  unorganized.  Resolution  4  speaks  to  the  impor- 
tance of  building  those  bridges  into  our  community  in  support  of  organizing. 
Workers'  Voice  gives  state  federations  a  plan  and  a  process  for  effectively 
coordinating  with  central  labor  councils  and  a  structure  for  sharing  experiences 
and  common  and  best  practices.  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers  and  sisters.  Resolution  4 
is  our  vision  for  a  labor  movement  on  the  move.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  our  executive  officers  for  the  fine  leadership 
provided,  particularly  in  the  area  of  restructuring  our  movement. 

Now  this  might  sound  a  little  strange  from  a  state  fed  president  but.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  celebrate  today  my  three-week  anniversary  as  being  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  AFL-CIO.  but  also  1 2  years  as  a  state  fed  officer.  Restruc- 
turing of  our  movement  has  been  very  difficult,  I'm  sure,  for  our  officers,  but  one 
that  was  needed  and  one  that  we  appreciate.  Two  quick  examples:  The  idea  of 
having  staff  in  our  state  is  very  important,  and  I  know  that  was  very  difficult  for 
our  officers  to  get  there.  But  the  other  example  I'd  like  to  share  with  you  is  the 
example  of  a  program  from  the  bottom  up,  not  from  the  top  down — that  being 
Union  Cities  and  Workers'  Voice.  Mr.  Chairman,  we're  on  the  right  road.  Let's 
keep  on  keeping  on.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

DORITY:  Thank  you.  The  Chan  will  call  upon  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  1. 

KITTY  PEDDICORD.  AFGE:  As  a  representative  of  a  public  employee  union. 
I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  community  support  of  labor's  social  justice 
agenda.  Public  employees  were  the  first  to  suffer  directly  from  the  political 
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opportunism  of  conservative  politicians  who  scapegoated  hardworking  govern- 
ment employees  to  curry  the  favor  with  corporate  bosses.  We  had  more  than — dur- 
ing the  government  shutdown  and  lockout  of  our  workers,  over  300,000  workers 
were  locked  out  of  their  jobs.  AFGE  was  not  alone  in  our  fight.  Joining  us  was  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  Public  Employees  Department,  the  state  federations,  the  CLCs  and 
a  special  thank -you  to  the  Community  Services  and  the  Union  Privilege  program. 
By  working  together,  we  were  able  to  turn  the  tide  and  the  public  opinion  of  who 
public  employees  were,  what  work  we  did  and  the  important  service  that  we 
provided  to  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

The  resolution  under  consideration  calls  for  the  kind  of  Street  Heat  required  to 
mount  effective  campaigns  in  the  interest  of  both  public  and  private  employees.  It 
is  the  right  stuff  at  the  right  time.  At  our  AFGE  convention  just  a  month  ago.  our 
union  gave  overwhelming  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the  grassroots  revival  of  the 
AFL-CIO  state  and  local  central  bodies.  Our  delegates  overwhelmingly  approved 
a  resolution  affiliating  all  of  our  locals  with  the  AFL-CIO  state  federations. 
(Applause)  Yes,  we  increased  our  per  capita  tax  to  provide  the  funding  to  be  fully 
affiliated  beginning  in  January  1998. 1  hope  Resolution  4  is  resoundingly  adopted 
in  the  same  way.  and  I  hope  that  other  internationals  and  their  locals  do  the  same 
as  we  did  and  support  every  part  of  our  labor  movement.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

DORITY:  Thank  you.  Sister.  I  think  I  can  say  on  behalf  of  the  federation  that 
we  appreciate  the  fact  that  your  union  has  affiliated  all  their  people. 

The  Chair  will  call  on  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  4. 

JOHN  GOLDSTEIN.  Milwaukee  County  CLC:  My  name  is  John  Goldstein. 
I'm  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Labor  Council.  One  of  the  most 
exciting  dimensions  of  Union  Cities.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  Street  Heat  mobilization 
strategy.  Employers  must  understand  that  when  they  frustrate  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  their  employees  for  a  union  voice,  they  are  taking  on  more  than  just 
their  employees.  They  are  taking  on  a  movement  that  will  put  large  numbers  of 
our  union  brothers  and  sisters  in  front  of  their  place  of  business  to  let  the  community 
know  the  contempt  that  the  employer  has  for  work  and  for  workers. 

Just  recently  in  Milwaukee,  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  District  announced  a  plan 
to  privatize  its  operations,  and  over  500  union  members  showed  up  at  a  hearing  to 
let  the  Sewage  Commission  and  the  city  know  that  it  wasn't  all  right  to  send 
machinists  and  public  employees  and  building  trades  members  out  on  the  street 
after  putting  their  whole  lives  into  the  Sewage  Commission.  And  likewise,  when 
Manpower.  Inc..  announced  that  they  were  the  largest  employer  in  the  world  and 
the  largest  employer  in  our  country  and  making  billions  of  dollars,  we  went  to  their 
corporate  headquarters  with  hundreds  of  union  members  in  our  Street  Heat 
program  to  say  America  needs  decent,  full-time  jobs,  not  part-time  jobs  or 
temporary  jobs  like  these  temporary  agencies  provide. 

The  action  plan  around  which  Resolution  4  is  built  keeps  us  on  track  to  create 
a  mobilized  labor  movement  that  can  put  heat  on  those  people  who  put  heat  on 
their  own  workers.  The  repositioning  ads  that  were  also  mentioned  in  Resolution 
4  were  run  in  the  Milwaukee  media  markets,  and  they're  great.  They  have  really 
generated  a  lot  of  pride  among  our  members  and  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  and  have,  no 
doubt,  caught  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large.  So  when  the  AFL-CIO  discussed 
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with  us  the  media  campaign,  we  looked  at  the  Union  Cities  strategy  and  said  we 
have  to  also  find  ways  to  mobilize  our  members  to  complement  these  ads.  And  so 
we've  been  passing  out  fliers  and  talking  on  talk  radio  and  recruiting  members  of 
our  unions  to  tell  their  own  stories  and  make  their  voices  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  support  this  resolution.  We  support  the  road  to  Union  Cities. 
We  support  a  labor  movement  that  mobilizes  our  members  and  organizes  new 
members.  And  we  don't  think  a  two-lane  road  to  get  us  to  Union  Cities  is  fast 
enough.  We're  building  a  superhighway  to  Union  Cities.  (Applause) 

DORITY:  Thank  you.  brother.  I  call  on  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  3. 

AARON  BELK,  IBT:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Aaron  Belk.  with 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  We're  the  largest  union  in  the  federa- 
tion but,  in  times  of  need,  we  have  to  call  on  others  to  help  us.  too.  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  how  large  you  are  or  how  powerful  you  are,  you  need  help  from 
time  to  time.  We  have  our  own  Community  Services  Department  that  does  a  lot 
of  outreach  internally  in  our  union  to  help  strikes,  to  collect  food,  get  it  all  over  the 
country  to  picket  lines  and  other  areas  of  need.  And  here  today,  we  have  John 
Morris,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  Teamsters,  who  is  our 
outstanding  leader  in  that  area,  delivering  tons  and  tons  of  food  to  Detroit  strikers 
and  other  strikes  all  over  the  country.  I'd  like  to  acknowledge  him,  who's  here 
today.  (Applause) 

Also,  this  resolution  speaks  heavily  on  the  support  that  we  all  need  from  time  to 
time.  And  during  the  UPS  strike.  I  had  the  privilege  to  help  coordinate  part  of  the  field 
operation  on  that,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  AFL-CIO  delivered — the  central  labor 
councils  all  around  the  country  did — with  over  1 80  programs,  support  programs  all 
across  this  country  that  helped  that  strike,  helped  motivate  our  members,  keep  them 
focused  on  what  the  prize  was  in  that  fight.  Without  the  support  from  the  AFL-CIO 
and  the  central  labor  councils  and  the  other  unions,  and  support  that  we  had  from  around 
the  world  and  other  organizations  involved  in  that,  that  fight  would  have  been  more 
difficult  than  it  was.  But  I  rise  to  support  this  resolution  and  want  to  say  thank  you  to 
the  AFL-CIO  and  all  the  central  labor  councils  around  the  country  that  helped  in  that 
strike,  and  I  support  this  resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

DORITY:  Thank  you.  brother.  It's  incredible  what  we  can  do  when  we  stand 
together.  The  Chair  will  call  on  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  4. 

WALTER  JOHNSON,  San  Francisco  Labor  Council:  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  rise  in  support,  but  I  also  sneaked  in  here — 

DORITY:  Please  identify  yourself. 

JOHNSON:  Oh.  Walter  Johnson.  San  Francisco  Labor  Council.  I  met  you  many 
years  ago  and  made  you  what  you  are  today.  (Laughter)  I  feel  kind  of  proud  about 
it.  Why  shouldn't  I? 

In  any  event,  I  support  the  resolution,  but  I  think,  in  addition  to  that,  we  all  know 
if  you're  going  to  organize,  you  have  to  humanize,  and  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  not  only  to  support  the  resolution  but  to  extend  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  leadership  who,  in  the  last  two  years  have  opened  their  minds, 
their  hearts  and  the  doors  of  the  labor  movement  in  sending  forth  a  new  message. 
And  that  message  is  being  carried  out  here  today,  and  with  this  resolution,  that  we 
care,  and  they're  spreading  the  umbrella  of  hope  and  concern  over  all  of  America. 
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And  that  is  what  is  motivating  and  moving  us  forward  in  a  new  manner  because 
we  know  that  somebody  up  there  really  does  care.  And  so  my  reason  for  being 
here  is  not  only  support  but  to  say  thank  you  for  the  great  leadership  that  we're 
having,  the  new  spirit  that  is  spreading  across  America.  And  I  predict  in  the  next 
couple  of  years  you*re  going  to  see  the  greatest  gains  you've  ever  seen  in  the  labor 
movement.  Once  again,  many  thanks  to  the  leadership,  and  let's  give  them  a  big 
hand.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

DORITY:  Thank  you.  Seeing  no  delegate  at  any  mike,  we  will  now  vote  on 
Resolution  No.  4.  All  in  favor  of  the  motion,  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed, 
noes?  The  ayes  have  it.  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Creating  a  New  Voice  for  Workers  in  Our  Communities 

The  voice  of  workers  and  our  unions,  although  rising,  is  too  muted  in  our  nation 
today.  Too  often,  our  voice  does  not  extend  beyond  our  workplaces  into  our 
communities.  Too  often,  unions  are  not  understood  to  be  organizations  of  workers 
joined  together  to  improve  their  own  families'  lives  and  to  advocate  economic  and 
social  justice  for  all  working  families.  And  too  often,  we  do  not  realize  our  potential 
to  build  links  with  natural  allies  in  our  local,  state,  national  and  even  international 
communities. 

These  unmet  challenges  undermine  our  ability  to  organize  new  members,  limit 
our  ability  to  win  legislative  and  political  gains  and  bargain  strong  contracts  and 
leave  us  vulnerable  to  politically  motivated  attacks. 

In  1997.  attitudinal  research  conducted  by  independent  scientific  surveys  finds 
public  opinion  toward  unions  mixed  but  improving.  Of  special  significance, 
greater  percentages  of  non-supervisory,  non-union  workers  than  in  more  than  a 
dozen  years  say  they  would  vote  to  form  a  union  at  their  workplace.  More  workers 
are  open  to  the  idea  of  unions,  but  say  they  have  little  information.  Others  would 
like  representation  at  work,  but  they  are  hesitant  because  of  perceptions  that  unions 
are  not  democratic,  responsive  or  innovative. 

The  mixed  picture  extends  beyond  attitudes.  At  the  community  level,  many 
local  labor  councils  have  done  extraordinary  work  in  their  communities,  but  local 
labor  councils  historically  have  not  been  given  a  clear  mandate.  As  a  result,  the 
resources  and  capabilities  of  Central  Labor  Councils  have  varied  widely. 

Creating  a  strong,  clear  voice  for  workers  in  all  our  communities — local,  state, 
national  and  international — is  key  to  restoring  growth  for  the  labor  movement,  and 
to  improving  the  lives  and  power  of  all  working  families  in  America.  These 
efforts — changing  attitudes,  rebuilding  the  labor  movement  at  the  community  level 
and  building  ties  with  allies  around  a  shared  agenda— are  best  accomplished  by 
pooling  our  resources  and  coordinating  our  efforts. 

We  must  build  a  new  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  join  and  form  a  union 
today.  We  need  to  change  our  movement  through  community-based  communica- 
tions, rebuilding  and  outreach  strategies  to  make  the  voices  of  working  families 
heard  across  our  nation  and  in  our  neighborhoods.  We  must  create  vibrant 
community  labor  councils  that  reach  out  to  workers  at  the  local  level.  We  must 
strengthen  the  ties  of  labor  to  our  allies.  We  must  change  the  face  of  the  labor 
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movement  to  reflect  the  diversity  of  our  membership.  And  we  must  speak  out  in 
effective  and  creative  ways  on  behalf  of  all  working  people. 

We  face  a  critical  window  of  opportunity  to  accomplish  these  goals. 

Recognizing  this,  in  1997  the  AFL-CIO  developed  and  launched  a  major  pilot 
effort  that  combined  paid  and  free  media  with  community  outreach  to  reposition 
unions  in  five  cities,  with  the  goal  of  winning  more  support  for  unions  at  the 
community  level  in  ways  that  can  help  unions  grow.  The  strategic  media  initiative, 
developed  jointly  with  organizers,  field  staff  and  affiliate  communications  staff, 
relied  upon  research  and  rigorous  testing  to  design  a  campaign  to  support  organizing 
and  other  strategic  priorities  of  the  labor  movement,  including  building  a  base  of 
support  for  workers'  right  to  organize.  Free  media  and  field  activities  planned  by 
local  leaders  in  each  of  the  pilot  cities  generated  tremendous  enthusiasm  and  new 
energy  from  current  union  members. 

Also  in  1997.  the  Federation,  working  with  affiliates,  launched  the  Union  Cities 
program,  challenging  Central  Labor  Councils  to  bring  local  unions  together  around 
a  set  of  eight  goals  designed  to  build  stronger  unions,  stronger  labor  councils  and 
stronger  communities.  The  Union  Cities  program  provided  a  blueprint  for  action 
by  Central  Labor  Councils  to  rebuild  the  labor  movement  at  its  grass  roots,  creating 
an  ongoing  support  structure  at  the  local  level  for  the  critical  struggles  faced  by 
national  affiliates  and  local  unions. 

This  year,  104  Central  Labor  Councils  (as  of  September  1 )  signed  up  to  "take 
the  road  to  Union  City."  Spread  across  every  geographic  region  and  every  size 
council  from  largest  to  smallest,  they  committed  to  recruit  locals  into  the  Changing 
to  Organize  program  and  develop  local  organizing  plans,  establish  member 
mobilization  capacity  in  support  of  workers'  struggles,  organize  grassroots  legis- 
lative/political action  committees,  sponsor  economics  education  in  their  commu- 
nities, take  specific  steps  to  support  workers"  right  to  organize,  work  with 
community  allies  to  encourage  pro-family  economic  development  and  be  models 
in  ensuring  diversity  in  union  leadership.  They  also  pledged  to  help  local  unions 
increase  their  membership  by  3  percent  by  the  year  2000. 

While  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  address  the  needs  of  working  families  on 
the  national  and  international  level  and  Central  Labor  Councils  reinvigorate  the 
labor  movement  on  the  local  level,  a  united  labor  movement  demands  that  we  have 
strong  advocates  for  working  families  on  the  state  level.  Accordingly,  the  AFL- 
CIO  established  a  new  initiative  this  year  entitled  AFL-CIO  State  Federations:  A 
Voice  for  Workers  in  Every  State,  which  builds  upon  the  general  mission  and  much 
of  the  ongoing  work  of  state  federations  by  creating  a  communications  framework 
to  facilitate  the  sharing  of  information,  ideas,  materials  and  best  practices  among 
state  federation  officers  and  staff.  Working  through  multiregional  work  groups  that 
reflect  the  four  goals  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Workers'  Voice  will  enhance  coordination 
among  state  federations  and  the  advancement  of  common  strategies. 

Critical  new  alliances  with  religious,  civil  rights  and  community  groups  have 
begun  to  be  formed  around  living  wage  campaigns,  the  campaign  to  organize 
California  strawberry  workers,  workfare  organizing,  immigration  and  other  issues. 
And  outreach  to  young  people,  students  and  academics  bore  fruit  in  successful 
Union  Summer  recruiting,  as  well  as  through  teach-ins  about  the  labor  movement 
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organized  by  progressive  academics  on  more  than  a  dozen  college  campuses. 
Outreach  to  seniors  and  working  women  began  to  open  up  new  fronts  around 
work-family  issues,  health  care,  retirement  security  and  other  issues. 

The  final  years  of  this  century  will  determine  the  prospects  for  the  labor 
movement,  for  our  children  and  communities  and  for  all  of  America* s  working 
families  in  the  next  century.  To  create  a  new  voice  for  working  families,  now  and 
for  years  to  come: 

•  The  AFL-CIO  will  expand  its  campaign  to  redefine  and  reposition  America's 
unions  through  multimedia  and  outreach  campaigns,  articulating  who  we 
are  and  how  we  improve  the  lives  of  working  families  at  work,  in  our 
communities  and  in  society,  to  help  our  unions  grow  while  also  helping 
us  achieve  our  legislative,  political  and  bargaining  goals. 

•  We  will  strengthen  our  overall  communications  programs,  including  an 
aggressive  program  of  advocacy  around  a  working  family  agenda.  We  will 
encourage  and  share  creative  communications  strategies  to  support  organ- 
izing as  well  as  other  goals;  we  will  develop  a  program  to  recruit  and  train 
union  communicators,  while  working  with  affiliates  and  the  International 
Labor  Communications  Association  to  upgrade  the  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  union  communications. 

•  Building  on  the  new  alliances  built  in  1997.  the  Federation  will  form  new 
partnerships  with  allies  in  the  local,  state,  national  and  international  com- 
munities though  action  around  an  agenda  for  all  working  families — whether 
represented  by  unions  or  not. 

•  The  AFL-CIO  will  expand  and  intensify  the  Union  Cities  program  to 
rebuild  the  labor  movement  at  its  grass  roots,  working  closely  with  local 
labor  councils  to  help  them  achieve  their  goals.  Through  the  Street  Heat 
program,  we  will  mobilize  1  percent  of  the  labor  movement's  membership 
base  to  be  active  in  support  of  new  organizing,  contract,  political  and 
legislative  issue  campaigns. 

•  As  the  voice  of  working  families  in  every  state.  AFL-CIO  state  federations 
will  receive  additional  support  from  the  Federation  through  Workers'  Voice. 
Through  this  initiative,  we  will  harness  the  strength  and  experience  of  state 
federations  to  develop  innovative  strategies  for  implementation  individually 
by  state,  collectively  within  regions  or  as  part  of  a  national  strategy. 

•  The  Federation  will  build  on  its  outreach  to  working  women  and  workers  of 
color  by  implementing  a  policy  campaign  at  various  levels  focusing  on  issues 
of  concern  to  women  and  by  speaking  out  for  working  women  and  workers 
of  color  through  every  medium  available.  We  will  intensify  our  efforts  to 
reflect  the  diversity  of  the  workforce  throughout  the  labor  movement,  imple- 
menting our  new  social  justice  curriculum  and  working  with  local  labor  councils 
to  reach  the  diversity  goals  included  in  the  Union  Cities  program. 

We  will  develop  and  implement  new  ideas  to  reach  out  to  and  represent 
unrepresented  workers,  including  community-level  assistance  to  non-union  work- 
ers suffering  workplace  injustice. 

### 
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DORITY:  I'd  like  to  thank  the  other  members  of  the  committee.  You  saw  Gloria 
Johnson.  I'd  also  like  to  thank  Randy  Babbitt,  Sonny  Hall.  Sumi  Haru.  Jim  LaSala 
and  Vinnie  Sombrorto.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  And  I  want  to  thank  the  chair  of  that  committee.  Vice  President 
Doug  Dority.  as  well  as  all  the  members  of  the  Program  Committee  and  its  four 
subcommittees.  Thank  you  all  very  much  for  all  of  your  efforts  to  make  this  a 
productive  and  rewarding  convention. 

Our  next  speaker  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  helping  to  shepherd  the  growth 
of  the  Asian  Pacific  American  Labor  Alliance,  the  first  national  labor  organization 
for  Asian  American  union  members.  The  AFL-CIO  was  very  proud  to  work  with 
APALA's  founding  members  in  making  this  organization  a  reality. 

Kent  Wong  is  the  director  of  the  UCLA  Labor  Center  that  helps  workers  and 
unions  throughout  California.  He  was  elected  as  the  first  president  of  APALA  in 
1992,  and  throughout  his  term  he  was  a  driving  force  in  the  emergence  of  APALA 
as  a  dynamic  and  successful  organization.  Today.  APALA  gives  its  members  an 
effective  voice  within  our  federation  and  serves  as  an  invaluable  link  between  the 
labor  movement  and  the  community,  as  do  all  of  the  AFL-CIO's  constituency 
groups  including  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women,  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute,  the  Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists,  the  Labor  Council  for  Latin 
America  Advancement  and  our  newest  constituency  organization.  Pride  at  Work. 
We  are  pleased  that  Kent  has  joined  us  today  to  speak  to  the  role  of  constituency 
groups  in  strengthening  our  efforts  in  organizing,  mobilizing  and  creating  a  strong 
voice  for  working  families.  Please  welcome  Kent  Wong.  (Applause) 

KENT  WONG 
Director,  UCLA  Labor  Center 

Good  morning,  brothers  and  sisters.  And  I'm  glad  to  see  the  faithful  and 
committed  are  still  in  the  hall.  (Applause )  It  is  truly  an  honor  for  me  to  address  the 
national  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO.  These  have  been  an  exciting  two  years  of 
the  American  labor  movement,  from  the  America  Needs  a  Raise  Campaign  to  the 
march  for  justice  for  strawberry  workers,  from  Union  Summer  to  the  UPS  victory. 
The  American  labor  movement  is  standing  up  for  men  and  women  of  this  country. 
1997  is  a  great  year  to  be  part  of  the  American  labor  movement,  and  it's  a  great 
year  to  be  part  of  this  national  convention.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  the 
founding  president  of  the  Asian  Pacific  American  Labor  Alliance  since  our 
founding  convention  in  1992.  And  while  Asian  Americans  have  been  part  of  the 
workforce  for  150  years,  now  for  the  very  first  time  we  have  our  own  room  in  the 
House  of  Labor.  Asian  American  workers  now  have  a  voice,  and  for  damn  sure 
we  plan  to  be  heard.  (Applause) 

At  our  national  convention,  which  was  held  in  San  Francisco  just  last  month, 
we  rocked  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  We  provided  organizing  training  for  400 
Asian  American  rank-and-file  union  members  in  three  different  languages,  includ- 
ing Chinese  and  Vietnamese — the  first  time  ever  a  national  AFL-CIO  gathering 
had  provided  training  for  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  workers.  With  the  assistance 
of  Richard  Bensingerand  the  Organizing  Department  and  the  Organizing  Institute. 
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we  have  been  recruiting  and  training  a  new  generation  of  Asian  American  union 
organizers.  We  are  building  labor  and  community  alliances  that  have  never  before 
existed,  and  we  are  organizing  the  unorganized. 

The  development  of  APALA  is  due  in  large  part  to  our  sisters  and  brothers  in 
the  other  constituency  groups  of  the  AFL-CIO — the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union 
Women,  the  Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists,  the  Labor  Council  for  Latin 
American  Advancement  and  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute — for  without  their 
work  and  dedication,  APALA  would  never  have  been  established.  Collectively, 
our  constituency  groups  represent  a  bridge  between  the  labor  movement  and 
communities  of  color  and  women,  and  we  stand  united  in  our  commitment  to 
rebuild  the  American  labor  movement  and  to  fight  for  social  justice.  And  we 
especially  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  the  later  constituency  group.  Pride  at  Work, 
representing  gay  and  lesbian  trade  unionists  across  the  country.  (Applause)  Just 
two  years  ago,  in  1995,  we  convened  the  very  first  full-participation  conference 
and  raised  the  call  for  equality  and  inclusion  not  only  in  the  American  workplace 
but  also  within  the  American  labor  movement.  And  this  coming  spring,  the 
constituency  groups  and  the  AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights  Department  will  together  be 
holding  another  national  conference,  and  our  message  will  be  clear:  organizing  is 
a  civil  right.  It  is  a  human  right.  And  there  can  be  no  racial  justice  without  economic 
justice.  (Applause) 

The  American  labor  movement  must  change  to  represent  the  changing  face  of 
the  American  workforce,  which  increasingly  has  more  women,  more  people  of 
color  and  more  immigrants.  And  the  American  labor  movement  must  make  this 
change,  not  only  because  we  should,  not  only  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do, 
but  because  it  is  in  our  best  interests.  For  as  we  reach  out  to  the  millions  and  millions 
of  unorganized  workers  in  this  country — workers  who  are  facing  downsizing  and 
layoffs  and  a  decline  in  their  real  wages — the  American  labor  movement,  from  the 
frontline  organizers  to  union  reps  to  the  executive  officers  and  the  leadership,  must 
look  like  the  new  American  workforce. 

America  in  1997  is  characterized  by  economic  polarization.  It  is  characterized 
by  racial  polarization.  Almost  every  major  issue  confronting  America  today 
reflects  this  racial  divide.  In  this  seventh  year  of  this  economic  recovery.  80  percent 
of  working  Americans  are  earning  less  in  real  wages  than  they  were  10  years  ago. 
And  for  workers  of  color,  the  situation  is  even  worse.  Workers  of  color  face  more 
poverty,  more  unemployment,  more  underemployment,  lower  wages,  job  dis- 
crimination, more  barriers  and  less  opportunities. 

We  applaud  the  president's  formation  of  a  National  Commission  on  Race.  We 
applaud  his  nomination  of  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  to  serve  on  this  commis- 
sion— for  the  American  labor  movement  stands  in  a  unique  position  to  take 
leadership  on  this  issue.  We  must  show  through  our  words  and  through  our  actions 
that  we  can  unite  workers  of  all  colors,  that  we  can  build  multiracial  unity  in  our 
unions  and  with  our  community  allies  and.  together,  we  can  fight  to  overcome  the 
politics  of  hatred  and  division  that  are  dominant  in  Congress  today.  (Applause) 
That  together  we  can  overcome  attempts  to  drive  a  wedge  between  white  workers 
and  workers  of  color  and  attempts  to  exacerbate  gender  divisions  within  the 
workplace  and  within  our  communities.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  the 
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American  labor  movement  must  stand  as  one — African  Americans,  Latinos,  Asian 
Americans,  white  workers.  Native  Americans,  gays  and  lesbians  all  together  as 
one — as  one  voice.  (Applause )  And  as  one  voice,  we  must  organize.  As  one  voice, 
we  must  organize.  We  must  change  the  culture  of  the  American  labor  movement, 
where  servicing  is  our  top  priority,  to  a  culture  that  embraces  organizing  as  our  top 
priority. 

Many  union  leaders  have  gotten  comfortable.  They  take  for  granted  that  we 
have  collective  bargaining  agreements.  They  take  for  granted  they  have  a  steady 
paycheck.  They  take  for  granted  that  we  have  union  contracts.  And  when  they  see 
workers  out  there  without  a  union  struggling,  making  poverty  wages  with  no 
benefits,  many  within  the  American  labor  movement  say,  "That's  not  my  prob- 
lem." And,  in  fact,  it  very  much  is  our  problem,  for  we  stand  at  a  50-year  low  point 
in  the  percentages  of  organized  workers  in  this  country.  And  that  is  a  national 
disgrace,  and  that  is  a  challenge  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  in  this  room  must 
confront  as  we  build  the  new  American  labor  movement.  You  and  I  know  there  is 
something  wrong  in  America  in  1997.  There  is  something  wrong  when  wage 
inequality  is  greater  than  in  any  other  industrialized  country  in  this  world.  There 
is  something  wrong  in  America  when  we  are  spending  more  and  more  money  on 
prisons  and  less  and  less  money  on  education.  (Applause)  There  is  something 
wrong  when  there  are  more  African  American  young  men  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  than  in  college,  and  Republicans  are  dismantling  affirmative  action  and 
limiting  access  to  higher  education.  (Applause)  There  is  something  wrong  when 
workers  have  lost  the  right  to  strike,  and  the  courts  say,  "Don't  wony.  you've  only 
been  permanently  replaced."  There's  something  wrong  when  employers  can  fire 
workers  for  exercising  their  right  to  join  a  union,  and  then  maybe  five  years  down 
the  line,  the  courts  will  slap  the  employer's  hand  and  say ,  "Try  not  to  let  that  happen 
again."  Organizing  is  a  civil  right.  Organizing  is  a  human  right.  And  it  is  under 
attack  in  America  in  1997.  (Applause)  There  is  something  wrong  when  our 
Democratic  president  supports  Fast  Track,  when  NAFTA  is  on  the  wrong  track 
and  workers  and  the  environment  are  getting  railroaded.  There  is  something  wrong 
when  corporate  profits  are  at  an  all-time  high,  the  stock  market  is  going  through 
the  roof  and  working  Americans  are  working  longer  hours  for  less  money  and  are 
being  laid  off.  downsized,  privatized,  marginalized  and  dehumanized.  (Applause) 

But  in  1997,  working  women  and  men  of  this  country  have  had  enough,  and 
the  battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  American  working  people  is  on,  mid  each  of 
us  must  rise  to  meet  that  challenge.  The  hope  and  future  depends  on  the  revitali- 
zation  of  the  American  labor  movement. 

It  is  time  to  shift  resources  into  organizing.  Let  us  turn  rhetoric  into  action.  Let 
us  work  together  for  civil  mid  human  rights.  Let  us  work  together  to  organize  the 
unorganized.  Let  us  work  together  to  fulfill  the  dream  of  A.  Philip  Randolph,  to 
fulfill  the  dream  of  Cesar  Chavez,  to  fulfill  the  dream  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Let  us  fight  together  for  a  better  future  for  ourselves  and  for  generations  to  come. 
Thank  you.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Kent  Wong,  for  not  only  your  address  here 
today,  your  message  to  us,  your  challenge,  but  for  all  the  good  work  that  you're 
doing  on  behalf  of  workers.  It's  a  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us,  and  thank  you  very 
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much.  Here  is  a  token,  which  is  a  measure  of  our  appreciation  to  you. 

As  you  know  from  the  speakers  that  we"ve  had  this  morning,  we've  saved  some 
of  our  best  friends  and  best  speakers  for  this  final  session  of  our  convention.  And 
our  next  speaker  holds  a  special  place  in  our  hearts  and  plays  a  special  pan  in 
American  life. 

As  a  younger  man,  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  worked  with  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.;  and  when  Dr.  King  gave  his  life  in  support  of  the  striking  sanitation 
workers  in  Memphis.  Tennessee.  Jesse  Jackson  continued  the  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic justice.  As  he  often  says,  the  moral  measure  of  our  society  is  how  we  treat 
those  who  work  hard  for  low  wages — the  folks  who,  as  Jesse  Jackson  says,  take 
the  early  bus  to  work  each  day. 

Jesse  Jackson  has  been  on  the  front  lines  and  on  the  picket  lines  in  so  many  of 
the  historic  strikes  and  major  organizing  campaigns  of  our  times.  When  we 
marched  for  the  strawberry  workers  in  Watsonville.  California.  Jesse  Jackson  was 
there.  (Applause)  When  we  rallied  for  newspaper  strikers  in  Detroit,  the  university 
employees  in  New  Haven  and  on  Wall  Street  for  striking  Steelworkers,  Jesse 
Jackson  was  there.  And  when  we  organize  health  care  workers,  poultry  workers, 
clothing  and  textile  workers.  Jesse  Jackson  is  there. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  let's  welcome  America's  conscience,  our  friend  and  our 
ally,  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson.  (Standing  ovation) 

REVEREND  JESSE  JACKSON 
Rainbow  Coalition 

Thank  you.  Let  me  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  this  privilege  to  be  with  you 
on  this  historic  occasion  in  this  great  city  of  working  people.  Pittsburgh.  To 
President  Sweeney  and  to  Richard  Trumka  and  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  and  the 
leadership  of  the  labor  family,  it's  a  delight  to  be  with  you  and  this  revived  labor 
movement. 

Before  I  go  further,  you  honored  in  this  convention  Muchtar  Pakpahan,  who  is 
jailed  in  Indonesia — the  Nelson  Mandela  of  that  struggle.  His  wife  is  with  us.  We 
in  Rainbow/Push  honored  her  at  our  convention  this  summer.  So  let's  stand  for 
him  and  join  hands  and  bow  our  heads  in  prayer  for  our  brothers  and  sisters  jailed 
in  Indonesia  struggling  for  the  right  to  organize  unions: 

Hear  our  prayer  and  accept  our  petition.  O  God.  Forgive  us  for  our  sins  and  the 
foolishness  of  our  ways.  Give  us  a  sense  of  our  global  responsibility  to  do  justice 
and  to  love  mercy.  For  the  suffering  servants,  the  models  who  have  brought  us  this 
far,  we  thank  you.  For  those  who  still  yet  suffer,  for  the  Pakpahan  family,  be  with 
them  today.  Be  the  wind  beneath  their  wings  and  sustain  him  in  the  long  hours  of 
silent  isolation  in  that  jail.  One  day  he  will  be  free.  And  none  of  us  will  be  free 
until  he  is  free.  And  so  empower  us  to  fight  together  for  global  peace  and  security. 
Amen.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

God  has  blessed  our  land.  America  has  been  blessed  with  abundant  prosperity, 
expanding  wealth  and  growth.  American  workers  must  share  in  that  prosperity. 
You  earned  it.  You're  the  most  productive  workers  in  the  world.  You  produced 
the  wealth.  Now  you  must  share  in  the  growth  and  share  in  the  wealth.  American 
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workers  must  have  a  livable  wage,  a  decent  pension,  comprehensive  health  care 
and  affordable  housing.  When  the  economy  enters  a  crisis,  workers  are  always 
asked  to  share  the  pain.  When  the  stock  market  hits  8.000.  workers  should  also 
share  in  the  gain.  This  land  is  our  land.  (Applause) 

It  is  every  generation's  challenge  to  make  this  a  more  perfect  union,  to  weld  the 
crack  in  the  Liberty  Bell — with  friends  like  my  running  partner.  Johnny  Morris, 
who  is  here  someplace:  a  bona  fide  freedom  fighter.  (Applause)  Brother  David 
Wilhelm.  who  once  headed  the  DNC.  Where  is  David?  Give  David  a  big  hand. 
(Applause)  That  the  union  movement  has  always  taken  up  that  challenge.  Because 
of  union  men  and  union  women.  America  is  a  better  place.  Our  prosperity  flows 
from  the  progressive  policies  that  labor  unions  force  our  nation  to  put  in 
place — with  the  blood  of  labor's  martyrs  shed  at  a  thousand  plant  gates,  assembly 
lines,  mines  and  mills.  Without  labor.  Americans  would  have  no  vacations,  no 
eight-hour  days,  no  health  care,  no  pension  funds,  no  Social  Security  and  Medicaid 
and  Medicare,  no  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  rules. 

Because  the  union  movement  built  America's  middle  class,  even  unorganized 
workers,  even  management,  even  corporate  barracudas  have  benefitted  from 
organized  labor's  victories.  Too  many  people  have  forgotten:  Without  organized 
labor,  the  children  of  Pittsburgh,  our  children,  would  be  heading  off  to  the  mines 
and  mills  this  morning  instead  of  going  back  to  school.  This  land  is  our  land. 
(Applause) 

Think  back  a  century  ago.  The  times  are  known  as  the  Gilded  Age.  The  giant  trusts 
ran  the  country,  wiping  out  family  farmers,  busting  unions,  hiring  Pinkertons  to  beat 
and  kill  organizers.  There  was  a  so-called  vital  center  then.  Both  political  parties  were 
in  agreement.  What  was  good  for  big  business  was  good  for  America.  The  monopolies 
were  in  charge  of  the  politicians.  Women  could  not  vote;  blacks  were  kx'ked  down  on 
the  Jim  Crow  laws.  America's  apartheid:  Native  Americans  were  being  almost 
completely  wiped  out:  Hispanics  were  losing  their  communal  lands. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Agricultural  Age  made  way  for  the  Industrial 
Age.  It  was  a  time  of  anguish  and  crushed  hopes,  political  reaction.  The  corpora- 
tions were  in  charge.  It  was  also  a  time  of  hope  and  struggle  and  courage  and  new 
visions.  The  people  fought  back.  The  populists  built  one  of  the  largest  grassroots 
movements  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  trade  union  movement  was  bom. 
expanded,  went  on  strike,  began  to  win  victories  for  working  people.  Women  won 
the  right  to  vote.  The  NAACP  was  bom — the  coalition  of  blacks  and  Jews  that 
sowed  the  seeds  of  racial  change  in  America.  The  result  was  the  progressive 
movement  in  the  early  1900s.  which  forced  a  reform  agenda  on  the  politicians  that 
still  protects  us  today — minimum  wages,  food  and  health  inspection,  safety 
standards,  no  child  labor,  environmental  protection,  the  establishment  of  our 
national  parks,  campaign  and  election  reforms.  The  people  won  critical  victories 
when  they  stood  together  and  fought  back.  Keep  standing  together.  Keep  fighting 
back.  This  land  is  our  land.  (Applause) 

Today,  we  stand  on  the  cusp  of  a  new  century.  The  Information  Age  has  taken 
over  from  the  Industrial  Age.  Now,  as  then,  we  see  corporate  capital  unrestrained. 
We  see  serious  attempts  to  hold  down  wages,  to  roll  back  benefits,  to  divide  the 
races,  to  restrict  the  rights  of  women,  to  treat  the  entire  world  as  one  global  giant 
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market.  Global  capital  would  have  us  engaged  in  a  race  to  the  bottom,  where  are 
the  lowest  wages,  the  least  benefits,  the  worst  conditions,  when  they  lowered  the 
standard  of  living  of  every  man  and  woman  in  every  comer  of  the  globe.  Again, 
we  see  both  political  parties  locked  at  the  hip — two  parties  with  one  assump- 
tion— one  party  with  two  names — both  captured  by  their  wealthy  campaign 
donors — both  engaged  in  a  search  for  what  they  call  the  vital  center.  (Applause) 
While  our  people  search  for  the  moral  center.  That's  why  we  stood  behind  the 
Teamsters  and  their  strike,  and  they  won.  (Applause) 

Teamsters,  your  victory  was  our  victor)'.  This  land  is  our  land.  We  all  benefitted 
from  the  Teamster  victory  over  UPS.  We  stood  together  on  those  picket  lines  and  made 
corporate  America  listen  to  working  men  and  women.  We  walked  picket  lines  together 
from  Buffalo  to  San  Diego.  And  the  public  stood  behind  the  strike  by  2- 1  margins.  We 
talked  about  part-time  work  with  no  benefits.  The  voters  said.  "Amen."  We  showed 
that  global  capital  can  be  fought.  We  showed  that  together  we  can  fight  for  minimum 
wages,  health  insurance,  pensions  and  a  social  safety  net.  and  together  we  can  win.  We 
showed  that  "Street  Heat"  can  lead  to  "Barracuda  Defeat."  (Applause) 

When  Ron  Carey  and  I  walked  those  picket  lines  outside  D.C..  not  only  did 
UPS  listen:  the  White  House  listened,  the  Congress  listened,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  to  listen.  Teamsters,  when  you  won.  we  all  won.  Labor,  when  you 
won.  the  Reagan  era  really  ended.  Workers,  when  you  won.  John  Sweeney.  Rich 
Trumka.  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  and  the  new  activist  movement  won.  Today, 
we  are  winners.  Let's  go  forward  by  hope  and  not  backwards  by  fear.  (Applause) 

The  Teamster  victory  has  unleashed  energy  and  hope  among  our  ranks,  among 
our  allies  all  across  the  land.  On  Aug.  28.  the  Rainbow/Push  led  10.000  marchers 
across  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  to  oppose  states'  rights  in  California.  Last  week,  they 
had  a  major  demonstration  for  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  campus.  Thousands 
and  thousands  marched.  On  Oct.  27.  we  march  again  in  Sacramento.  California,  to 
save  Dr.  King's  dream.  To  save  the  dream,  we'll  be  marching  for  health  care,  livable 
wages  and  equal  opportunity.  I  challenge  the  AFL-CIO:  Join  us  in  California  Oct. 
27.  Let's  turn  California  around  and  change  America  for  the  better. 

We  must  stand  together  at  points  of  crisis.  When  I  spoke  for  the  workers  in  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  on  Labor  Day,  I  reminded  them  that  we  can"t  use  color  for  a  crutch. 
When  the  lights  go  out,  we  all  look  remarkably  similar  in  the  dark.  This  year,  that 
level  is  not  so  much  about  black  and  white;  it's  about  wrong  and  right.  And  let's 
do  the  right  thing,  and  let's  go  forward  building  coalitions  for  jobs  and  justice. 
( Applause)  When  we  stood  on  those  picket  lines,  we're  not  merely  black  or  white 
or  brown  or  yellow,  male  or  female,  gay  or  straight  or  disabled — we  were  working 
people  standing  strong  agaiast  corporate  greed,  against  a  company  that  made  over 
a  billion  dollars  in  profits  in  one  year.This  land  is  our  land. 

The  great  gap  in  America  today  is  not  so  much  a  horizontal  gap  between  men 
and  women,  not  between  the  races,  though  those  gaps  are  wide.  The  great  gap. 
indeed  the  Grand  Canyon  of  American  life  at  the  end  of  the  20th  century,  is  the 
vertical  gap  between  wealth  and  workers,  between  rich  and  poor,  the  canyon 
between  haves  and  have-nots.  This  canyon  is  our  unfinished  business. 

We  must  begin  to  think  North  and  South,  not  just  East -West:  top  down,  not  just 
left-right.  For  the  wealthy,  the  roof  has  been  removed.  The  stock  market  hits  8,000 
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and  rising.  There  are  more  billionaires  than  ever  before,  more  millionaires  than 
ever  before.  CEOs  make  more  in  one  year  than  their  workers  make  in  a  lifetime. 
The  roof  is  off  for  the  rich.  For  the  poor,  the  floor  has  been  removed.  One-fourth 
of  our  children,  half  of  all  black  and  brown  children,  are  still  growing  up  in  poverty. 
The  gap  between  rich  and  poor  is  the  worst  in  the  industrialized  world  today, 
growing  ever  wider  since  the  Reagan  years.  For  the  working  family  and  the  middle 
class,  there's  an  anxious,  sinking  feeling.  Wages  are  stagnant.  Workers'  wages 
have  been  stagnant  since  before  Richard  Nixon  resigned  from  the  presidency  a 
whole  generation  ago.  Truck  drivers,  those  who  work  in  processing  plants, 
teachers,  nurses,  family  farmers,  construction  workers,  those  who  turn  the  wheels 
of  industry  and  prosperity  every  day.  those  who  pay  the  most  taxes,  the  first  to  die 
in  times  of  war — all  of  you  are  left  with  that  sinking  feeling.  You  see  the  explosion 
of  wealth  at  the  top,  the  accumulation  of  despair  at  the  bottom.  You're  left  sinking 
in  a  house  with  no  floor  and  no  roof. 

They  make  movies  about  celluloid  heroes  who  save  the  world  from  space  aliens, 
but  the  real  heroes  in  America  today — the  quiet  heroes  who  perform  miracles  every 
day.  the  men  and  the  women  who  work  every  day.  often  at  two  or  three  jobs,  who 
raise  their  families  in  an  age  of  drugs  and  crime  and  bad  values,  who  save  their 
money  to  buy  a  house,  who  take  care  of  their  aging  parents  despite  the  expense, 
who  work  overtime  and  get  the  kids  off  to  soccer  and  dance — the  real  heroes  keep 
driving  the  trucks  despite  the  potholes  in  the  streets  and  the  rickety  bridges  and  the 
extra-long  hauls;  keep  picking  up  the  garbage  and  maintaining  the  sewer  lines  and 
putting  out  the  fires  despite  cutbacks  in  public  employees'  salaries  and  benefits; 
keep  staying  after  school  to  try  to  reach  that  one  smart  kid  who  is  having  troubles 
at  home  despite  leaking  roofs,  asbestos  walls  and  no  computers.  These  are  the  real 
heroes,  the  quiet  heroes,  the  everyday  heroes.  Without  them,  we  would  have  no 
nation,  no  community,  no  American  dream.  Workers  are  those  heroes.  Don't  take 
a  back  seat.  Stand  up  and  fight  back.  This  land  is  your  land.  (Standing  ovation) 

Today  American  workers  are  in  a  box,  a  box  with  four  solid,  carefully 
constructed  walls  by  the  apologists  of  unrestrained  capital.  One  side  of  the  box  is 
corporate  strategies  to  oppress  workers,  to  roll  back  safety  standards,  hold  down 
wages,  weaken  labor  law.  outsource  and  organize  battles  to  break  the  law.  This  is 
not  right.  I  saw  it  firsthand  last  month  when  I  went  down  to  Tar  Hill.  North 
Carolina,  to  help  the  UFCW  in  its  organizing  drive  against  the  Smithfield  Corpo- 
ration. There  were  hate  slogans  on  the  walls,  lies  about  me.  lies  about  the  union, 
intimidation  at  the  ballot  box.  threats  to  shut  down  the  plant,  tactics  un-American 
by  corporate  thugs.  Workers  must  be  free  to  organize.  The  labor  movement  must 
have  the  right  to  organize  free  trade  unions  with  free  elections  without  corporate 
interference.  We  must  have  the  right  to  organize  workers  in  America.  (Applause) 
And  workers  must  have  and  use  the  right  to  strike.  We  need  labor  law  reform  to 
make  corporations  play  fair  when  it  comes  to  union  elections.  Our  labor  elections 
need  to  have  at  least  the  same  level  of  ballot  protections  as  our  political  protections. 
I  congratulate  the  AFL-CIO  for  its  wisdom  in  endorsing  comprehensive  campaign 
finance  reform  earlier  this  week.  I  call  on  the  Clinton/Gore  administration  to  get 
serious  about  the  labor  law  reform  that's  needed  to  ensure  that  union  elections  are 
also  carried  out  fairly.  (Applause) 
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The  other  side  of  the  box  is  the  Fed,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  makes 
it  very  clear  that  if  wages  begin  to  rise,  they  will  restrain  growth  by  raising  interest 
rates.  Our  current  national  prosperity  is  being  subsidized  by  working  families 
whose  wages  are  held  hostage  to  inflation  by  Fed  Chair  Alan  Greenspan.  This  is 
wrong,  immoral  and  economically  shortsighted. 

The  third  side  of  the  box  is  public  disinvestment,  the  systematic  looting  of  our 
children's  futures  for  the  benefit  of  politicians  and  right-wing  demagogues  today. 
This  country"s  growth  and  development  depends  on  reinvestment — on  rebuilding 
our  cities,  our  schools,  our  high-tech  capabilities  for  all  of  our  people.  You've  heard 
me  say  this  many,  many  times  before:  "We  must  reinvest  in  America."  When  the 
budget  deals  are  cut.  there's  never  any  money  there  for  public  investment.  The 
politicians  cut  a  budget  deal  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  both  parties  celebrated.  But  that 
deal  did  not  include  43  million  Americans  without  health  care.  When  you  have  a 
party  in  Pittsburgh,  you  invited  the  politicians  to  come  here.  When  they  had  a  party, 
they  didn't  invite  you.  What's  wrong  with  that  picture?  (Applause)  That  budget  bill 
did  not  include  affordable  housing,  did  not  include  resources  to  rebuild  our  schools, 
to  wire  and  computerize  urban  and  rural  schools  to  prepare  our  kids  for  the  next 
century.  Too  few  voices  were  speaking  up  for  the  needs  of  working  families,  while 
too  many  powerful  forces  were  coming  together  behind  closed  doors  to  cut  the  deal. 
Now  they  have  a  big  capital  gains  tax  cut — the  top  2  percent  of  Americans  giving 
the  top  1  percent  as  much  in  new  tax  cuts  as  the  bottom  80  percent.  That's  wrong. 

The  final  side  of  the  box  is  international  trade  policy,  on  which  we  are  about  to 
engage  in  a  major  public  policy  battle  to  slow  down  and  alter  the  Fast  Track.  After 
all  the  jobs  that  flowed  out.  all  the  drugs  that  flowed  in.  all  the  broken-down  trucks 
that  rode  over  the  border,  all  the  chemicals  that  flowed  into  the  Rio  Grande,  all  the 
unkept  promises  about  jobs  and  prosperity  and  labor  rights  and  environmental 
standards,  after  all  that,  they  want  to  expand  NAFTA  south.  They  want  to  ban  labor 
and  the  Congress  and  environmentalists  and  consumers  and  family  farmers  from 
the  table.  We're  not  in  the  core  agreement.  We  asked  for  the  core:  they  showed  us 
the  door.  Fight  back  until  hell  freezes  over.  (Standing  ovation)  Fight  back.  Fast 
Track  is  the  wrong  track.  (Applause) 

Can  you  imagine,  since  it  is  said  that  labor  supports  the  Democratic  ticket, 
labor's  people,  its  resources,  that  there  was  an  international  trade  deal  cut  with  the 
administration  and  labor,  and  business  was  not  at  the  table?  The  publishers  would 
destroy  it  and  call  it  treason.  How  can  it  be  a  deal  when  labor,  environmentalists 
and  consumers  are  not  at  the  table?  Many  of  our  leaders.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, try  to  tell  us  that  this  is  about  jobs  and  wealth.  It  is — it's  about  your  jobs  and 
their  wealth.  Stand  up  and  tight  back.  (Standing  ovation) 

I  said  to  a  group  of  Teamsters  out  in  San  Francisco  during  the  strike — about 
500  workers,  mostly  white  men — I  said,  "You  guys  have  won  three  great  victories 
this  year.  They  told  you  to  fight  for  Prop  1 87;  the  Mexicans  were  coming  after 
you.  You  won  Prop  187.  They  told  you  support  Prop  209:  young  blacks  are  going 
to  school.  They  were  coming  after  you.  They  told  you  the  people  on  welfare  were 
getting  money,  they  didn't  want  to  work  and  they  were  coming  after  you.  So  now 
you  won  Prop  187.  you  won  Prop  209,  you  won  in  the  welfare  and  you're  still  out 
here  picketing.  What's  wrong  with  this  picture?" 
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The  truth  is.  the  jobs  are  not  going  to  blacks  or  browns  or  women,  not  even  to 
Mexico.  Where  are  these  jobs  going?  Corporate  barracudas  took  the  good  jobs 
overseas  in  search  of  higher  profits,  oppressed  labor  with  no  minimum  wages,  no 
benefits  or  pensions  and  locked  up  Pakpahan  just  like  they  locked  up  Mandela. 

A  year  ago.  I  went  to  Indonesia.  I  saw  6.000  women  barefoot  making  sneakers 
for  30  cents  an  hour,  $2.40  a  day.  making  sneakers  to  sell  for  $1 10  a  pair.  Where 
did  the  jobs  go?  Even  that  oppressed  labor  market  is  not  good  enough  for  Nike. 
They're  already  making  plans  to  move  for  Vietnam,  even  less  pay  to  China,  50  cents 
a  day.  Now  China  got  its  Most  Favored  Nation  status  renewed,  despite  their  prison 
labor,  despite  their  oppressing  religious  freedom,  despite  Hong  Kong  and  Tibet, 
despite  the  massacre  of  students  at  Tiananmen  Square.  The  American  worker  can 
compete  with  the  Chinese  worker,  the  Mexican  worker.  We  can  compete  with  any 
worker  in  the  world.  We  cannot  compete  with  slave  labor,  and  we  should  not  have 
to.  Raise  their  standards,  and  don't  lower  ours.  That's  a  fair  deal,  that's  sound  trade. 
(Standing  ovation)  We  can  compete  on  an  even  playing  field. 

Last  week,  Ted  Turner  gave  $1  billion  to  the  United  Nations,  a  humanitarian 
gesture  that  we  should  commend  him  for.  We  need  to  start  the  climb  to  the  top  and 
quit  this  global  race  to  the  bottom.  This  isn't  a  Fast  Track,  it's  off  track — too 
narrow,  not  inclusive.  We're  not  against  free  trade,  we're  for  balanced  and  fair 
trade.  The  thing  about  the  Ted  Turner  deal,  what  makes  me  think  about  it  the  most 
is  that  he  said,  "I  had  2'/2  billion  dollars.  I  looked  up.  I  made  another  billion  in  nine 
months  without  working."  He  got  a  billion  in  nine  months  without  working,  and 
Teamsters  had  to  strike  and  risk  life  and  limb  just  to  get  a  full  day's  work.  That  is 
a  hole  in  an  innertube.  We  see  bubbles  coming  out  of  that  water.  We're  going  to 
fight  for  fairness  in  our  economic  system.  (Applause) 

Lastly,  how  do  you  break  out  of  that  box?  You  can't  curse  your  way  out.  You 
can't  cry  your  way  out.  You've  got  to  fight  back  with  character.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The  one  man  crosses  racial,  ethnic, 
language  and  national  divisions  to  save  another  man's  life.  Beyond  color,  beyond 
race,  beyond  national  identity,  beyond  language,  the  Good  Samaritan  showed  true 
character.  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Whenever  I  think  about  Pittsburgh,  I  always  have  a  special  feeling  in  my  heart. 
My  wife  and  I  went  to  grad  school  in  1964.  and  we  left  South  Carolina  driving  a 
little  Corvair  with  our  daughter  in  the  jump  seat  and  pulling  a  U-Haul  in  the  back. 
As  we  drove  through  Pittsburgh,  up  one  of  the  steep  hills,  the  car  seemed  to  unravel, 
and  we  could  go  no  further.  We  had  no  money.  I  couldn't  call  my  mother;  she 
didn't  have  any  money.  I  called  my  father.  He  had  none,  either. 

I  passed  five  white  people,  three  mechanics  and  two  with  their  wives  and  told 
them  we  were  on  our  way  to  school  and  we  had  no  place  to  go.  They  put  us  up  in 
their  house  above  the  garage  for  two  days  and  two  nights  and  fed  us  and  fixed  our 
car  and  filled  it  with  gas  and  told  us  to  be  on  our  way  and  never  charged  a  dime.  I 
wish  I  knew  that  family  today — that  sense  of  character  beyond  color,  beyond 
identity,  transcending  the  things  that  divide.  Workers  have  shown  that  same 
character. 

Today  we  fight  for  labor  to  be  taught  in  school.  Why  must  you  fight  to  have 
labor  taught  in  school?  Because  our  children  must  appreciate  work,  not  just  Lotto 
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and  luck  and  ballplayer  salaries.  They  must  appreciate  the  salaries  of  those  who 
drive  cabs,  who  mop  the  floors,  who  clean  the  windows,  who  work  in  the  fast-food 
restaurants.  They  must  appreciate  the  truck  driver,  the  common  people. 

Be  hopeful,  as  I  close,  a  century  of  victories.  Why  should  we  be  hopeful?  When 
this  century  began,  workers  had  no  job  security,  no  health  insurance,  no  pensions, 
no  vacations,  no  defined  work  days.  When  this  century  began,  women  could  not 
vote,  children  worked  in  the  mines,  in  the  mills.  Jim  Crow  was  the  law  of  the  land. 
When  this  century  began,  the  people  of  America  rallied  to  make  America  better. 
Now  it  is  our  duty  in  1998  and  the  year  2000  to  make  these  years  better  years  for 
the  working  families  in  America.  Put  labor's  issues  back  on  the  public  policy 
agenda.  Turn  up  the  Street  Heat  and  don't  look  backwards. 

I  heard  somebody  say  the  other  day.  "Labor  just  wants  more."  We  want  more 
because  we  produce  more — and  make  America  more  and  make  America  greater. 
Sam  Gompers  said  it  best  in  his  famous  moral  quote,  so  often  distorted  and  misused 
by  the  right  wing,  just  as  Dr.  King's  comment  about  the  content  of  character  is 
often  misquoted  and  misused.  What  does  Sam  Gompers  really  say?  In  words  that 
should  be  memorized  by  every  school  child  in  America,  words  I  used  often  on  the 
campaign  in  1988,  Sam  Gompers  said,  "What  does  labor  want?  We  want  more 
schoolhouses  and  less  jails."  More.  "More  books  and  less  arsenals."  More.  "More 
learning  and  less  vice."  More.  "More  leisure  and  less  greed."  More.  "More  justice 
and  less  revenge."  More  of  the  opportunities  to  cultivate  our  better  natures,  to  make 
manhood  and  womanhood  more  noble — and  to  make  womanhood  more  beautiful. 
More.  To  make  childhood  more  happy  and  bright. 

Workers,  this  is  our  fight.  Together,  we'll  fight  for  more  and  get  more  and  do 
better.  This  land  is  our  land.  Forward  by  hope  and  never  backwards  by  fear.  Keep 
hope  alive.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Reverend  Jackson,  we  have  a  very  small  memento  to  give  you.  It 
doesn't  begin  to  show  the  great  affection  we  feel  for  you.  the  gratitude  that  all  of 
us  have  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  American  workers.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause) 

We're  asking  Reverend  Jackson  to  join  us  at  our  rally  and  press  confer- 
ence— which  we  will  have  in  a  few  minutes — for  a  living  wage  and  the  right  to 
organize,  which  will  happen  downstairs  in  front  of  the  convention  center  in  just  a 
few  minutes  when  we  adjourn. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  join  us  as  we  speak  out  for  a  living  wage,  a  prevailing  wage, 
the  right  to  organize  and  protections  against  privatization  measures  that  threaten 
union  jobs  and  union  security. 

Jesse,  in  his  remarks,  urged  all  of  us  to  join  him  on  Oct.  27  in  Sacramento. 
California,  when  the  Rainbow/Push  Coalition  will  stand  together  for  a  "Save  the 
Dream  March"  to  defend  equal  opportunity,  health  care  and  a  livable  wage.  And 
I  urge  all  of  you  to  join  us  at  that  great  event. 

I  understand  there's  a  speaker  at  mike  1 . 

JOHN  WILHELM.  HERE:  Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  In  our  union,  and  I 
suspect  in  many  other  unions  in  this  hall,  when  we  are  in  trouble — and  we  are  in 
trouble  very  often — we  know  that  there  is  one  leader  in  America  who,  when  we 
call  for  help,  does  not  stop  first  to  read  a  poll,  does  not  stop  first  to  weigh  whether 
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there's  some  other  thing  on  his  schedule  that  seems  more  valuable,  does  not  stop 
first  to  check  with  the  business  community  in  that  place  to  see  whether  it's 
dangerous  to  respond,  does  not  stop  first  to  count  the  number  of  people  involved 
in  whatever  that  problem  is — but  simply  comes  wherever  it  is  that  working  people 
need  help.  So.  I  know  that  in  our  union,  and  I  hope  and  trust  in  every  union,  we 
try  to  do  the  maximum  that  we  are  able  to  enable  Reverend  Jackson  to  continue 
the  unique  and  extraordinary  role  that  he  plays  in  American  life. 

Consistent  with  your  comments  just  now.  Brother  President.  I  would  like  to 
move  that  the  AFL-CIO  formally  support  and  do  everything  in  its  power  to  help 
to  make  successful  the  Oct.  27  "Save  the  Dream  March"  in  Sacramento.  California. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  You've  heard  a  motion  from  John  Wilhelm,  delegate  from  HERE. 
Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

SWEENEY:  On  the  question?  All  in  favor.  Any  opposed?  We'll  all  be  there. 
(Applause) 

The  Chair  recognizes  Bernie  Brommer,  president  of  the  Minnesota  State 
AFL-CIO. 

BERNIE  BROMMER,  Minnesota  State  AFL-CIO:  Thank  you.  President 
Sweeney,  Secretary-Treasurer  Rich  Trumka,  Executive  Vice  President  Linda 
Chavez-Thompson,  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  delegates,  guests,  sisters 
and  brothers  all. 

In  the  spring  of  1997,  the  Red  River  in  the  Great  Red  River  Valley  in  the 
heartland  of  America  went  on  a  rampage.  From  Breckenridge.  Minnesota/Water- 
town,  South  Dakota,  north  through  Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota,  and  East  Grand 
Forks.  Minnesota,  and  north  to  the  Canadian  border  and  beyond,  this  normally 
placid  river  delivered  a  massive  blow  of  destruction  and  devastation.  The  people 
in  the  heartland  of  America  put  on  a  valiant  fight  to  save  their  homes  and  their 
farms  and  their  communities.  But.  as  we  saw  in  our  newspapers  and  on  our 
television  sets,  the  river  eventually  oveipowered  the  people.  But  the  spirit  survived. 

We  had  a  resolution  earlier  in  this  convention  about  the  importance  of  commu- 
nity services  in  the  labor  movement.  Believe  me,  sisters  and  brothers,  community 
services  is  more  than  just  words  or  a  program  to  the  people  in  the  Red  River  Valley. 
It  meant  hope.  It  meant  love — and  much  more.  And  they're  rebuilding.  The  North 
Dakota  AFL-CIO,  with  the  help  of  President  David  Kemnitz  and  Chris  Runge, 
secretary -treasurer,  the  Minnesota  AFL-CIO  Secretary -Treasurer  Bill  Peterson 
and  the  Executive  Council — we  established  a  flood  relief  fund.  And  with  the  help 
of  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates,  this  past  Sept.  11.  over  $200,000  were  donated 
to  the  men  and  women  and  the  families  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  It  went  to  the 
relief  agencies.  We  thank  you  for  responding  to  our  request  for  that  assistance.  The 
Northern  Valley  Central  Labor  Council  in  Grand  Forks  and  East  Grand  Forks  and 
its  officers.  President  Mark  Froemke,  Secretary  Wayne  Burlog.  Recording  Secre- 
tary Bruce  Tuftey  also  thank  you. 

Here  today  to  make  a  presentation  with  me  is  the  vice  president  of  that  central 
labor  council.  Brother  Bill  Turtle.  Bill.  (Applause) 
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BILL  TUTTLE 
Northern  Valley  CLC 

Thank  you,  Bemie.  Our  president.  Mark  Froemke.  dearly  wanted  to  be  at  the 
convention  with  us  this  past  week.  Because  of  an  illness  in  the  family  of  cancer 
that's  taking  his  wife.  he*s  spending  those  last  few  days  with  his  family  and  his 
wife.  And.  Mark,  I  love  you  dearly. 

We  at  the  Northern  Valley  Labor  Council  have  adopted  Union  Cities,  and  we 
have  made  the  commitment  to  take  the  eight  steps  towards  building  a  stronger 
central  labor  council,  community  and  labor  movement.  Union  Cities,  in  part,  deals 
with  us  standing  together  and  supporting  one  another  to  achieve  common  goals. 
Many  of  our  labor  organizations  stood  with  us  and  with  our  labor  council  as  we 
struggled  back  to  our  feet.  I  would  like  to  mention  my  international  union. 
American  Federation  of  Grain  Millers,  for  the  help  and  the  assistance  that  they, 
and  truly  all  of  you.  provided  in  our  time  of  need.  With  your  help  and  the  help  of 
all  of  you.  we  are  back  on  our  feet  and  on  the  road  to  a  Union  City.  (Applause) 
President  Sweeney,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  a  special  committee  will  review  our 
central  labor  council's  success  in  achieving  Union  Cities  status.  I  know  that  we'll 
be  there. 

At  this  time,  we  would  like  to  recognize  you  as  the  labor  movement  in  whole 
with  this  framed  print.  The  print  is  appropriately  titled  "A  City  in  Crumbles." 
Sisters  and  brothers,  out  of  this  bumed-out  and  flooded  rubble,  we  will  rebuild  a 
Union  City,  a  city  which  will  stand  solid  on  a  rock  of  union  solidarity.  President 
Sweeney.  (Applause) 

The  inscription  at  the  bottom  of  the  print  reads:  "John  J.  Sweeney,  president  of 
the  national  AFL-CIO.  Thank  you  for  your  help  rebuilding  our  communities  and 
giving  our  labor  council  the  ability  to  rebuild  and  grow  stronger.  Northern  Valley 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  1997."  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  As  many  of  you  know,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes  has  been  involved  in  an  ongoing  effort  to  secure 
a  fair  collective  bargaining  agreement  from  Amtrak.  the  national  rail  passenger 
corporation.  I'd  like  to  recognize  Executive  AFL-CIO  Vice  President  and 
BMWE's  President  Mac  Fleming  for  a  word  of  update  on  this  very  important 
matter.  Brother  Fleming  at  mike  1. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MAC  FLEMING:  Thank  you.  Brother  Sweeney.  This 
morning  I'd  like  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  about  fair  and  just  treatment  of  Amtrak 
workers.  Before  I  do  so.  I  just  want  to  give  you  a  short  history  of  Amtrak. 

Amtrak  is  a  national  rail  passenger  service  that  was  created  in  the  early  1970s. 
It's  a  government-run  corporation.  We  have  approximately  20,000  to  25.000  rail 
workers  on  that  property.  Amtrak  is  an  integral  part  of  the  nation's  transportation 
system.  Since  the  creation  of  Amtrak.  the  AFL-CIO.  and  particularly  the  Trans- 
portation Trades  Department,  has  been  instrumental  in  helping  support  us  when 
we  were  before  the  Congress  trying  to  get  funding  to  subsidize  the  Amtrak 
operation.  After  three  years  of  bargaining,  we  are  at  a  point  where  we  will  need 
not  only  the  assistance  of  the  AFL-CIO  again  but  the  assistance  of  all  the  affiliates 
in  this  room. 

Last  year,  we  concluded  a  Presidential  Emergency  Board  that  provided  a  pattern 
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settlement  among  the  major  carriers,  the  freight  carriers  in  the  United  States. 
President  Sweeney,  you.  Rich  and  Linda  were  very  instrumental  in  helping  us 
achieve  victory  in  that  battle.  Recently,  in  the  last  few  days,  we  received  another 
decision  called  Presidential  Emergency  Board  234  with  regard  to  these  Amtrak 
workers  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes.  However,  in  this 
situation,  Amtrak  is  rejecting  that  Presidential  Emergency  Board  decision  and 
recommendation.  They  are  refusing  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  with  us  as  the  award 
commands.  The  award  also  gives  us  the  pattern  settlement  on  wages  that  was 
awarded  to  us  last  year  by  the  emergency  board  proceeding.  We  are  simply  asking 
that  they  not  go  to  the  Congress  and  tiy  to  get  an  imposed  settlement,  which  they 
are  very  much  attempting  to  do.  We  have  30  days,  or  until  Oct.  22,  to  conclude 
this  dispute  without  hopefully  having  a  strike  on  the  Amtrak  property.  We  need 
the  assistance  of  you,  all  the  affiliates  in  this  room,  because  Amtrak  is  trying  to 
insist  that  we  give  them  the  right  to  contract  out  all  of  the  jobs  that  they  feel  are 
necessary  in  order  to  reduce  their  labor  costs.  They're  also  trying  to  take  away 
employee  job  protection  guaranteed  by  law  and  buy  out  the  employees  so  that  they 
can  reduce  their  labor  costs  in  that  way  as  well. 

The  next  month  will  be  vital  to  our  efforts  in  this  situation.  The  time  for 
settlement  for  Amtrak  workers  is  long  overdue — as  I  mentioned  earlier,  almost 
three  years.  We're  in  desperate  need  of  support  before  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  guard  against  efforts  by  Amtrak  and  its  allies  to  deny  all  Amtrak 
workers  a  fair  and  equitable  agreement  and  urge  Amtrak.  which  has  always  been 
supported  by  the  entire  labor  movement,  to  stop  attempts  to  use  the  political  process 
to  deny  its  employees  such  a  settlement.  President  Sweeney.  I  would  move  for 
support  from  this  body. 

SWEENEY:  You  have  heard  a  motion  to  support  the  Amtrak  workers  in  their 
collective  bargaining  struggle.  Is  it  seconded? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

SWEENEY:  On  the  question?  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  We'll  work 
together  with  you.  Mac. 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

SWEENEY:  This  has  been  an  extraordinary  four  days.  We've  accomplished  a 
great  deal.  We  have  mapped  out  a  course  for  the  next  two  years:  a  course  for 
organizing  a  stronger  movement,  for  aggressive  political  action,  for  new  strategies 
to  give  workers  a  voice  in  the  workplace,  in  the  economy,  in  our  communities  and 
in  the  global  economy  as  well. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Rich  Trumka.  Executive  Vice  President  Linda  Chavez- 
Thompson  and  I  would  personally  like  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for 
participating  in  this  historic  convention.  We  thank  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council.  We  thank  each  and  every  delegate,  especially  those  delegates  who  have 
been  in  there  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  all 
of  you  in  the  future.  We  strive  to  create  a  strong,  new  voice  for  America's  working 
families. 

Before  we  adjourn,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  extraordinary  efforts  of 
Bob  Welsh  and  all  of  the  staff  who  have  worked  on  eveiy  part  of  this  convention. 
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whose  talents,  dedication  and  hard  work  make  it  all  possible  and  made  our 
convention  such  a  tremendous  success — the  preparations  that  started  months  ago 
by  so  many  who  are  represented  here  in  the  hall,  who  are  up  at  the  dais  as  well  and 
who  are  elsewhere  in  the  building,  as  well  as  those  who  were  earlier  and  are  back 
in  Washington  and  those  who  were  involved  in  the  preparations  before  we  came 
to  Pittsburgh. 

The  work  started  many  months  ago.  We  had  four  very  successful  conferences 
prior  to  the  convention.  We  had  the  conference  on  pensions,  organizing,  political 
activity  and  the  state  and  central  body  conference.  We  had  many  special  events. 
We  thank  the  Steelworkers.  and  we  thank  George  Becker  and  all  of  the  Steel  work- 
ers for  making  it  such  a  hospitable  convention.  (Applause)  We  thank  the  CLC  and 
the  local  Pittsburgh  labor  movement  for  organizing  so  many  of  the  special  events, 
especially  those  focused  on  the  labor  history.  We  just  had.  I  think,  a  great  team 
working  on  a  very  successful  convention.  I  thank  all  of  the  delegates.  I  wish  that 
they  have  a  very  safe  trip  home  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as  we 
implement  the  program  that  we  have  adopted. 

The  business  of  this  convention  has  been  concluded.  And  by  the  powers  vested 
in  me  by  the  Constitution.  I  declare  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die.  I  wish  all 
of  you  good  luck.  God  bless  you  all.  and  thank  you  very  much. 

(At  12:50  p.m.,  Thursday,  Sept.  25. 1997,  the  22nd  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  was 
adjourned  sine  die.) 
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Convention  Resolutions  and  Constitutional  Amendments 

Convention  resolutions  and  constitutional  amendments  are  printed  in  the  text 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  time  adopted.  The  following  provides  the  page  for  each 
of  them  by  resolution/amendment  number;  the  index  provides  the  page  by  resolu- 
tion amendment  title.  All  other  resolutions  submitted  to  the  convention  appeal-  in 
the  appendix  in  numerical  order. 


No.  Resolution  Page 

1.  Building  a  Broad  Movement  of  America's  Workers  68 

2.  Making  Government  Work  for  Working  Families   159 

3.  A  New  Voice  for  Workers  in  a  Changing  Global  Economy   .  .  .  240 

4.  Creating  a  New  Voice  for  Workers  in  Our  Communities  338 

5.  The  American  Economy   112 

6.  Workers  and  the  Global  Economy   272 

7.  Economic  and  Social  Justice   1 39 

8.  Our  Work  and  Our  Families   193 

9.  Civil  and  Human  Rights  322 

1 0.  Safe  Jobs  in  a  Safe  World   313 

11.  America's  Unions:  Democracy  at  Work  79 

18.  International  Labor  Communications  Association   124 

23.  ERE  Yarmouth   125 

30.  Community  Services   186 

31.  United  Way   186 

32.  The  Government  Printing  Office   190 

33.  In  Tribute  to  Vice  President  Albert  Shanker   218 

37.  President  Emeritus  Lane  Kirkland   109 

38.  President  Emeritus  Thomas  R.  Donahue   108 

No.  Constitutional  Admendment  Page 

A.  Adopting  Four- Year  Terms  of  Office  99 
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APPENDIX 
Other  Resolutions 

Resolutions  and  constitutional  amendments  passed  by  the  convention  appear 
in  the  text  of  the  proceedings  at  the  time  adopted.  On  the  following  pages  are  all 
other  resolutions  and  constitutional  amendments  submitted  to  the  1997  AFL-CIO 
convention. 

End  the  Blockade  Against  Cuba  and  Allow  Free  Exchange 
Between  Trade  Unionists 

RESOLUTION  NO.  12— Submitted  by  Washington  Federation  of  State 
Employees  Local  304. 

WHEREAS,  recent  experience  shows  that  our  greatest  ability  to  protect  our 
members  and  to  organize  the  unorganized  rests  upon  our  solidarity  with  workers 
of  other  countries;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  current  U.S.  trade  and  travel  ban  on  Cuba  continues  to  restrict 
the  freedom  of  information  and  the  rights  of  U.S.  workers  to  deliver  humanitarian 
aid  to  our  counterparts  in  Cuba,  and  to  meet  with  Cuban  trade  unionists  on  common 
concerns  and  problems;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  blockade  has  recently  been  tightened  with  the  passage  of  the 
Helms-Burton  Bill,  despite  opposition  from  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  member 
nations  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  effects  of  the  blockade  have  been  to  threaten  the  many 
important  and  substantial  gains  of  the  Cuban  revolution  in  the  areas  of  health  care, 
education,  housing  and  full  employment;  and 

WHEREAS,  we  recognize  that  the  Cuban  workers  and  their  government  pose 
no  threat  to  the  working  people  of  the  U.S.  and.  in  fact,  have  much  to  teach  us 
about  how  to  structure  and  develop  a  society  along  the  lines  of  meeting  the 
legitimate  needs  of  its  people  rather  than  maximizing  the  profits  of  a  privileged 
few;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Washington  State  Labor  Council  urge  the  AFL-CIO  to 
oppose  the  U.S.  embargo  of  Cuba  and  seek  to  further  exchanges  between  U.S.  and 
Cuban  workers;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Washington  State  Labor  Council  oppose  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment's seizure  of  humanitarian  aid  bound  for  Cuba,  and  oppose  attempts  to 
intimidate  those  who  travel  to  Cuba  in  violation  of  this  illegal  embargo;  and,  be  it 
finally 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Washington  State  Labor  Council  forward  this  resolution  to 
the  National  AFL-CIO  for  consideration  at  the  next  national  AFL-CIO  convention. 

Comp  Time  Legislation 

RESOLUTION  NO.  13— Submitted  by  the  United  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers  International  Union. 

WHEREAS.  S.  4,  the  so-called  Family  Friendly  Workplace  Act.  would  amend 
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the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA)  to  allow  employers  to  schedule  workers  for 
up  to  80  hours  of  work  over  a  two- week  period  without  having  to  pay  overtime; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  FLSA  currently  requires  employers  to  compensate  employees 
at  a  time-and-a-half  rate  for  all  hours  worked  over  40  in  any  given  workweek;  and 
WHEREAS,  if  enacted,  S.  4  would  allow  businesses  that  normally  would  pay 
overtime  during  a  busy  week  to  avoid  overtime  premiums  by  scheduling  employ- 
ees for  fewer  hours  in  the  following  week;  and 

WHEREAS,  7.6  million  workers  currently  are  employed  in  the  food-processing 
and  manufacturing  industries;  and 

WHEREAS,  food-processing  industry  workers  collectively  earned  nearly 
$  10.6  billion  in  overtime  premiums  in  1996.  money  that  would  disappear  from  the 
paychecks  of  hard-pressed  working  families  and  instead  fatten  company  bank 
accounts  if  the  bill  were  enacted; 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  condemns  S.  4  as  a  bill 
that  would  redistribute  income  from  working  families  to  employers  and  extend 
employer  control  over  the  lives  of  workers  and  their  families;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  strongly  oppose  and  work 
to  defeat  S.  4. 

Federal  Food  SafetyModernization  and  Enforcement 

RESOLUTION  NO.  14— Submitted  by  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union. 

WHEREAS,  consumers  have  the  right  to  a  safe  and  wholesome  food  supply; 
and 

WHEREAS,  families  have  the  right  to  expect  that  the  food  they  serve  is  safe; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  responsibility  to  protect  the  food  we  eat  resides  with  the  federal 
government:  and 

WHEREAS,  the  cornerstone  to  enforcement  of  federal  food  safety  laws  gov- 
erning meat  and  poultry  is  continuous  government  inspection;  and 

WHEREAS,  foodborne  illnesses  are  increasing  in  the  U.S..  causing  more  than 
9.000  deaths  each  year;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  President  proposed  the  Hazard  Analysis  Critical  Control 
Points  (HACCP)  regulation  as  a  landmark  food  safety  and  modernization  reform 
that  would  be  in  addition  to  government  inspection  to  address  this  increase  in 
foodborne  illness; 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  approach 
of  USDA's  Pathogen  Reduction/Hazard  Analysis  Critical  Control  Points 
(HACCP)  regulation,  which  requires  meat  and  poultry  processors  to  meet  micro- 
biological standards  and  implement  HACCP  in  meat  and  poultry  plants;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  support  the  Family  Food 
Protection  Act  and  other  legislation  that  would:  require  USDA  to  establish 
microbial  standards  and  mandate  microbial  testing;  give  USDA  mandatory  recall 
and  traceback  authority;  authorize  additional  civil  penalties  for  violations  of  federal 
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law;  and  extend  whistle-blower  protection  to  workers  in  slaughter  and  processing 
establishments;  and 

FINALLY,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  urges  Congress  to  appropriate 
an  adequate  level  of  funding  to  ensure  food  safety  and  to  support  the  introduction  of  a 
federal  HACCP-based  inspection  that  is  an  addition,  not  a  substitute,  to  the  current 
federal  organoleptic  meat  mid  poultry  inspection  system. 

Use  of  Union  Dues  for  Political  Education 

RESOLUTION  NO.  IS— Submitted  by  United  Food  and  Commercial  Work- 
ers International  Union. 

WHEREAS.  America's  working  families  have  the  right  to  be  heard  in  the 
American  political  process;  and 

WHEREAS,  jobs,  taxes,  workplace  safety,  environmental  protection,  social 
security,  and  health  care  are  critically  important  issues  to  workers;  and 

WHEREAS,  family  economic  well-being  is  as  valid  a  political  concern  as 
corporate  financial  interests;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  American  union  movement  is  the  voice  of  workers  and  speaks 
to  the  concerns  of  working  families;  and 

WHEREAS,  local,  state  and  federal  laws  dictate  the  work  lives  of  American 
workers:  and 

WHEREAS,  unions  educate  not  only  their  own  members  but  also  the  public  to 
their  rights  under  these  laws;  and 

WHEREAS,  Congress  can  wipe  out  all  protections  and  gains  negotiated  at  the 
bargaining  table  through  legislation;  and 

WHEREAS,  unions  must  protect  and  expand  workers'  rights  through  the 
legislative  process  as  well  as  at  the  bargaining  table;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  outcome  of  legislation,  whether  it  is  pro-worker  or  anti- 
worker,  depends  on  the  votes  of  our  elected  representatives;  and 

WHEREAS,  political  education  and  action  are  crucial  to  ensuring  that  workers 
understand  what  is  at  stake  in  local,  state  and  federal  elections;  and 

WHEREAS,  money  moves  the  message  in  politics;  and 

WHEREAS,  corporations  outspend  labor  about  17  to  1  in  "soft  money," 
business  interests  outspend  unions  about  3  to  1  in  "hard  money"  voluntary 
contributions,  and  business-related  individual  contributions  outnumber  individual 
labor  contributions  by  about  1,580  to  I;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Republican  leadership  of  Congress  has  proposed  legislation 
that  would  make  it  impossible  for  unions  to  use  dues  money  to  advance  union 
members'  political  and  legislative  activities,  education  and  goals: 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  continue  to  protect  and 
expand  the  rights  of  workers  in  the  United  States  through  the  legislative  and 
political  process:  and 

FURTHER.  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  union  dues  money  authorized  by  the 
majority  of  union  members  through  the  democratic  process  to  be  spent  for 
pro-worker  political  and  legislative  activity  is  a  valid  use  of  dues  paid  by  members 
to  the  union;  and 
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FINALLY,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  vigorously  oppose  any 
efforts  by  Congress  that  would  interfere  with  the  will  of  the  majority  of  union 
members  to  use  dues  money  for  political  and  legislative  activity  and  education 

"Hunger  Has  a  Cure"  Campaign  and  Food  Stamps  Expansion 

RESOLUTION  NO.  16— Submitted  by  United  Food  and  Commercial  Work- 
ers International  Union. 

WHEREAS,  according  to  the  Community  Childhood  Hunger  Identification 
Project  (CCHIP).  over  13  million  low-income  children  underage  12  go  hungry  or 
are  at  risk  of  hunger  each  month;  and 

WHEREAS,  approximately  10  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  is  served  by  soup 
kitchens  and  emergency  food  providers,  according  to  a  survey  released  by  Second 
Harvest,  the  national  food  bank  network;  and 

WHEREAS,  federal  nutrition  programs  provide  an  important  and  effective 
weapon  against  hunger;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Food  Stamp  Program  is  targeted  to  persons  in  need  and  is 
sensitive  to  changes  in  economic  circumstances  and  natural  disasters;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  School  Lunch.  School  Breakfast.  Summer  Food.  WIC  and 
Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Programs  provide  important  nutrition  assistance  to 
young  persons  in  helping  them  be  ready  to  learn:  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program  (TEFAP)  contributes 
vital  support  to  the  network  of  emergency  food  providers  on  the  front  lines  of  the 
anti-hunger  fight:  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Personal  Responsibility  and  Work  Opportunity  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1996  (PRWORA)  slashed  six-year  funding  for  the  federal  Food  Stamp 
Program  and  child  nutrition  programs  by  an  aggregate  of  approximately  $30 
billion:  and 

WHEREAS.  PRWORA  cut  from  the  rolls  many  jobless  adult  food  stamp 
recipients  who  are  willing  to  work  but  are  unable  to  find  jobs;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  PRWORA  eliminated  Food  Stamp  eligibility  for  most  legal 
immigrants;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  PRWORA  w  ill  significantly  erode  the  value  of  the  individual 
Food  Stamp  benefit  allotment,  which  was  only  80  cents  per  person  per  meal;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  PRWORA  cut  meat  reimbursement  rates  in  the  Summer  Food 
Program  and  eliminated  start-up  and  expansion  funds  for  Summer  Food  and 
School  Breakfast  Programs:  and 

WHEREAS,  hunger  should  be  eradicated  in  the  United  States;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Hunger  Has  a  Cure  bill  (H.R.  1507)  would  make  important 
restorations  for  people  at  nutritional  risk  by:  ensuring  that  jobless  adults  willing  to 
work  not  be  cut  off  the  Food  Stamp  Program  after  six  months  in  any  12-month 
period  unless  they  refuse  an  available  job  opportunity:  providing  Food  Stamp 
benefits  for  the  most  vulnerable — legal  immigrants,  children,  elderly  and  disabled: 
restoring  meal  reimbursement  rates  for  the  Summer  Food  Programs:  and  endorsing 
appropriation  of  funds  to  keep  WIC  on  track  to  full  funding  and  to  support  TEFAP 
adequately;  and 
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THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  urge  Congress  to  enact 
the  Hunger  Has  a  Cure  bill  (H.R.  1507)  as  a  critical  first  step  in  the  effort  to  end 
hunger  in  our  nation;  and 

BEIT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  urge  the  federal  government 
to  take  additional  measures  to  strengthen  the  national  nutrition  safety  net  and 
eliminate  hunger  in  this  country. 

Workplace  Violence 

RESOLUTION  NO.  17— Submitted  by  the  United  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers  International  Union. 

WHEREAS,  three  thousand  American  workers  are  assaulted  and  three  are 
murdered  each  day  while  at  work;  and 

WHEREAS,  workplace  violence  is  the  second  leading  cause  of  job-related 
deaths  for  all  workers.  It  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  women,  accounting  for 
nearly  half  their  fatal  work  injuries;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  each  year  occur  in  the  retail  trade 
and  service  industries;  and 

WHEREAS,  most  violent  and  abusive  incidents  are  not  reported.  For  every 
death  there  are  scores  of  injuries,  beatings,  stabbings.  shooting  and  rapes;  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  will  implement  Resolution  No.  109.  "Work- 
place Violence."  submitted  in  1995  by  the  Public  Employee  Department,  and 
encourage  its  affiliates  to  establish  programs  that  will  educate  and  train  workers 
as  well  as  employers  on  the  issue  of  workplace  violence,  including  prevention 
strategies;  and.  be  it  finally 

RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  use  its  political  powers  to  encourage  the 
development  of  legislation  that  would  increase  the  penalties  for  crimes  and  violent 
acts  inflicted  on  workers. 

ISTEA  Reauthorization 

RESOLUTION  NO.  19 — Submitted  by  the  TransportatiorfCommunications 
International  Union 

The  Congress  will  soon  reauthorize  our  nation's  primary  highway  and  transit 
law.  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  and  Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA).  The  bill 
will  provide  billions  of  dollars  of  investment  in  our  highway  and  transit  systems 
nationwide  resulting  in  increased  mobility  for  millions  of  Americans,  improved 
economic  growth  and  productivity  and  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  millions 
of  high-skill  jobs. 

Reauthorization  of  ISTEA  should  keep  several  goals  in  focus.  First,  the  bill 
must  authorize  adequate  funding  to  ensure  economic  growth  and  job  creation 
which  will  complement  an  expanding  economy.  The  bill  must  also  maintain  the 
vital  worker  protections  that  the  highway  and  transit  programs  have  supported  for 
decades.  Laws  like  Section  13(c)  of  the  Federal  Transit  Act  and  the  Davis-Bacon 
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Act  have  created  a  highly  skilled  workforce  by  offering  workers  in  the  transpor- 
tation industry  a  measure  of  wage  and  job  stability.  These  worker  protections  are 
critical  to  employees  in  the  transportation  industry  and  help  ensure  the  smooth  and 
efficient  operation  of  our  nation's  transportation  system. 

As  Congress  considers  innovative  mechanisms  to  finance  our  transportation 
infrastructure  in  a  time  of  limited  federal  resources,  it  is  particularly  important  that 
these  worker  protections  are  safeguarded.  The  labor  movement  will  look  favorably 
upon  innovative  finance  proposals  such  as  the  State  Infrastructure  Bank  Program 
so  long  as  these  programs  do  not  undermine  basic  federal  standards  including  those 
that  protect  worker  rights.  The  Clinton  Administration  included  these  basic  worker 
safeguards  in  its  NEXTEA  proposal,  and  the  Congress  must  do  the  same.  This  is 
particularly  important  since  innovative  financing  proposals  are  intended  to  attract 
new  sources  of  capital  such  as  pension  funds. 

Other  priorities  during  reauthorization  should  include  the  promotion  of  safety 
on  our  nation's  highways  by  strengthening  highway  safety  standards,  avoiding 
industry-specific  safety  exemptions,  and  refraining  from  gutting  hours-of-service 
regulations.  Congress  must  also  be  certain  to  avoid  "devolution"  proposals  which 
would  eliminate  any  significant  federal  role  in  the  administration  of  our  transpor- 
tation programs  and  subject  Americans  to  various  state  laws  and  policies  that  may 
be  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 

It  is  critically  important  that  the  Congress  reauthorize  ISTEA  in  the  same 
bipartisan  manner  that  led  to  the  passage  of  the  landmark  Act  in  1991.  The  labor 
movement  is  prepared  to  rally  around  a  strong  and  fair  surface  transportation  policy 
and  urges  Congress  to  act  quickly  in  that  regard. 

Cuba  Position 

RESOLUTION  NO.  20— Submitted  by  Florida  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  a  growing  number  of  multinational  corporations  are  taking 
advantage  of  low  wages,  substandard  working  conditions  and  government  repres- 
sion of  independent  trade  unions  in  Cuba.  They  are  working  in  partnership  with 
Cuban  government  and  military  agencies  under  rules  that  increase  government 
control  of  the  workforce.  Instead  of  paying  wages  directly  to  workers,  such  joint 
ventures  supply  foreign  exchange  to  a  Cuban  government  labor  agency  which  in 
turn  pays  workers  at  the  highly  disadvantageous  official  rate  of  exchange. 

WHEREAS,  according  to  the  report  of  a  February  1996  ICFTU  mission  to 
Cuba,  the  government-controlled  trade  union  confederation,  the  Cuban  Workers' 
Central  (CTC ).  is  "ill-equipped"  to  confront  this  invasion  of  multinational  capital. 
Instead  of  promoting  workers'  interests  and  defending  good  labor  conditions,  most 
of  the  CTC's  activities  "are  aimed  at  ensuring  'labor  discipline'  and  at  encouraging 
workers  to  meet  production  quotas  established  by  management." 

WHEREAS.  Cuban  workers  who  try  to  form  free  trade  unions  continue  to  be 
repressed.  Members  of  worker  organizations  like  the  USTC  and  the  UGTC.  along 
with  human  rights  activists  in  organizations  like  the  Concilio  Cubano  and  inde- 
pendent journalist  groups  like  Cuba  Press  are  routinely  arrested,  interrogated  and 
jailed  by  authorities  or  harassed  and  sometimes  physically  attacked  by  the  ruling 
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party's  rapid  action  brigades. 

WHEREAS,  despite  these  flagrant  violations  of  worker  rights,  a  growing 
number  of  business  organizations  are  calling  for  a  relaxation  of  the  U.S.  economic 
embargo.  Although  such  calls  are  often  justified  on  the  grounds  that  outside 
investment  and  trade  will  eventually  lead  to  democracy  in  Cuba,  the  real  purpose 
appears  to  be  to  allow  U.S.  firms  access  to  cheap  labor  in  a  union-free  environment 
only  90  miles  from  the  U.S.  border.  It  is  neither  the  status  quo  nor  "economic 
reform"  and  assurances  on  private  property  which  should  trigger  a  positive 
response  from  the  United  States,  but  real  movement  toward  democracy  and  the 
respect  for  human  and  trade  union  rights. 

NOW.  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  will  cooperate 
with  the  ICFTU  and  ITSs  in  efforts  to  persuade  multinational  corporations 
investing  in  Cuba  to  adopt  and  implement  codes  of  conduct  which  would  improve 
working  conditions  for  Cuban  workers  and  provide  an  opening  for  independent 
worker  actions  leading  to  freedom  of  association. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  assist 
Cuban  workers  seeking  to  form  independent  trade  unions  and  to  protest  against 
violations  of  their  right  in  the  appropriate  international  forums. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  support  a  relaxation 
and  eventual  lifting  of  the  U.S.  economic  embargo  only  in  response  to  significant 
progress  in  respect  by  the  Cuban  government  for  worker  rights  embodied  in  the 
core  conventions  of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  including  freedom  of 
association,  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively,  and  movement  toward 
free  and  fair  elections,  democratic  government  and  the  rule  of  law. 

End  the  U.S.  Blockade  of  Cuba 

RESOLUTION  NO.  21— Submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Labor  Council. 

WHEREAS,  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  and  other  Central 
Labor  Bodies  have  supported  the  lifting  of  the  U.S.  blockade  of  Cuba:  and 

WHEREAS,  the  decades-old  U.S.  blockade  continues  to  inflict  suffering  on  the 
Cuban  people,  including  children,  through  the  denial  of  food,  medicine  and  other 
necessities:  and 

WHEREAS,  lifting  the  blockade  and  normalizing  relations  with  Cuba,  as  with 
Vietnam.  China  and  other  nations  having  different  economic,  political  and  social 
systems,  would  restore  the  constitutional  rights  of  Americans  to  travel  to  Cuba; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  U.S.  interference  in  other  nations*  trade  with  Cuba  violates 
international  law  and  the  will  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  nations  in  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  for  an  end  to  the  blockade  against  Cuba; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the 
San  Francisco  Labor  Council.  AFL-CIO.  urges  the  National  AFL-CIO  at  its 
September  1997  Convention  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  to  call  for  the  lifting  of 
the  U.S.  economic  embargo  against  Cuba. 
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Endorsing  the  Labor  Party 

RESOLUTION  NO.  12— Submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Labor  Council. 

WHEREAS,  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council.  AFL-CIO.  was  one  of  the  first 
labor  bodies  to  endorse  the  Labor  Party;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  attacks  on  unions  and  workers*  rights  by  corporate  America 
over  the  past  twenty  years  have  led  to  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
workers  in  unions;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  attacks  have  been  accompanied  by  the  silence  of  accommo- 
dation of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties; 

NOW.  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  1997  Convention  of  the 
AFL-CIO  will  take  steps  leading  to  affiliation  with  the  Labor  Party  and  will  educate 
the  membership  of  the  AFL-CIO  of  the  importance  of  labor  having  its  own  political 
party  based  on  organized  labor. 

Justice  for  Workers'  Health  Care  Funds 

RESOLUTION  NO.  24— Submitted  by  the  Union  of  Roofers,  Waterproof ers 
and  Allied  Workers. 

Millions  of  Americans — workers,  retirees  and  their  dependents — rely  on  col- 
lectively bargained  health  funds  for  their  health  care  coverage,  including  payment 
of  their  hospital  and  doctor  bills.  One  of  the  proudest  achievements  of  the  labor 
movement  is  the  nationwide  system  of  health  care  funds  for  union-represented 
workers  and  their  families.  Without  these  funds  many  families  would  lack  employ- 
ment-based health  care  coverage — particularly  workers  in  industries  characterized 
by  mobile,  intermittent  employment  patterns  and  small  employers — and  would 
have  to  depend  on  government  health  programs. 

Workers'  health  funds  pay  out  billions  of  dollars  in  benefits  each  year.  A 
substantial  portion  of  that  cost  is  for  medical  care  provided  to  workers,  retirees  and 
dependents  suffering  from  tobacco- related  diseases  like  lung  and  other  cancers, 
emphysema  and  heart  disease.  Ultimately,  the  burden  of  these  costs  falls  on  the 
workers — smokers  and  nonsmokers  alike — whose  labor  finances  the  funds.  As 
health  fund  costs  increase,  so  too  does  that  portion  of  the  workers*  wage  package 
devoted  to  health  fund  contributions. 

Over  200  workers'  health  funds  representing  more  than  20  international  unions 
across  the  nation  have  filed  class-action  lawsuits  in  25  states  to  date  against  the 
companies  that  manufacture  and  market  cigarettes,  seeking  reimbursement  of  the 
funds'  tobacco-related  health  care  costs.  The  right  of  a  fund  to  recover  health  care 
costs  attributable  to  the  wrongdoing  of  third  parties  is  well  established. 

The  health  funds'  lawsuits  are  modeled  on  the  lawsuits  brought  by  nearly  40 
state  attorneys  general  against  the  tobacco  companies  for  reimbursement  of  the 
costs  incurred  by  state  employee  health  plans  and  Medicaid  programs  for  providing 
health  care  to  government  employees,  their  dependents  and  public  assistance 
recipients  suffering  from  tobacco-related  diseases. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  attorneys  general  and  the  attorneys  who  filed  the  nicotine 
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addiction  class  actions  jointly  negotiated  a  proposed  agreement  with  the  tobacco 
companies  to  pay  $368.5  billion  in  damages  over  a  25-year  period  and  to  alter  their 
future  conduct. 

If  that  were  the  extent  of  the  agreement,  our  funds  would  have  little  complaint 
and  would  have  been  forced  to  continue  their  litigation  until  it  was  resolved  by  the 
courts  or  a  settlement  agreement  was  reached  similar  to  the  one  negotiated. 

Instead,  these  negotiators  did  not  limit  themselves  to  resolving  their  own  cases 
but  attempted  to  act  on  our  behalf  even  though  they  were  never  authorized  to  do 
so,  never  notified  us  of  their  intention  to  enter  into  negotiations  and  never  invited 
us  to  participate  in  the  negotiations. 

The  decision  reached  by  the  negotiators  was  to  deny  any  reimbursement  to  the 
workers'  health  funds  and  other  funds,  and  to  shut  the  courthouse  doors  to  the 
health  funds"  pending  and  future  lawsuits  for  reimbursement  from  the  tobacco 
companies. 

This  outrageous  conduct  in  seeking  to  act  on  our  behalf,  and  then  attempting  to 
nullify  the  funds'  legal  rights  to  pursue  their  cases  against  the  tobacco  industry, 
was  patently  illegal  and  of  no  force  and  effect. 

Since  the  settlement  agreement  proposes  to  deprive  workers'  health  funds  and 
other  potential  claimants  of  free  access  to  state  and  federal  courts,  and  to  the  full 
range  of  judicial  procedures  and  remedies  normally  available  under  current  law.  it 
will  require  changes  in  law  that  only  Congress  can  make.  The  agreement  is  being 
reviewed  by  the  Administration  as  well  as  by  several  congressional  committees. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  agreement,  we  believe  that 
Congress  and  the  public  are  entitled  to  full  and  free  disclosure  of  the  tobacco 
industry  records  and  documents. 

If  the  workers'  health  funds  are  successful  in  recovering  restitution,  they  will 
be  able  to  provide  smoking  prevention  and  cessation  programs  for  the  workers  and 
dependents  they  cover,  as  well  as  to  offset  some  of  the  cost  burden  of  tobacco- 
related  disease  on  the  funds  and  the  workers  who  finance  them. 

Justice  demands  that  workers'  health  funds  be  free  to  pursue  their  claims  for 
reimbursement  to  the  same  extent  that  the  state  attorneys  general  have  been 
permitted  to  successfully  pursue  their  reimbursement  claims. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  opposes  all  limitations 
on  access  to  the  state  and  federal  courts,  or  on  the  availability  of  judicial  procedure 
and  remedies  provided  by  current  law.  by  plaintiffs  who  were  not  parties  to  the 
litigation,  including  workers'  health  funds. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  opposes  any  legislation  so 
long  as  it  contains  any  provisions  that  deny  workers'  health  funds  their  right  to 
pursue  their  claims  in  the  judicial  system. 

In  Support  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Worker's  Right  to  Survive 

RESOLUTION  NO.  25— Submitted  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Federation  of  Labor, 
AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  is  privatizing  the  health,  tele- 
phone, water  systems,  hotels,  electric,  sanitation,  ports,  retirement,  department  of 
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education  and  many  other  services  in  a  manner  and  fashion  never  seen  in  any 
industrialized  democratic  nation,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  workers: 

WHEREAS,  the  President  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  sales  of  all  the 
government  properties  has  publicly  announced  that  in  this  process  they  will  not 
guarantee  any  workers  their  jobs; 

WHEREAS,  as  we  speak  in  this  convention  there  are  negotiations  and/or 
decisions  taking  place  to  close  additional  job  sites;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  has  announced  to  downsize  and 
an  early  retirement  program  where  approximately  25.000  men  and  women  will  be 
let  go;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  unemployment  of  Puerto  Rico  has  for  the  last  four  decades  been 
over  10  percent;  and 

WHEREAS,  if  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  continues  with  the  privatization 
of  the  essential  services  and  the  downsizing  of  the  public  sector,  it  will  be  very 
detrimental  for  the  economy  and  the  entire  population  of  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico; 

WHEREAS,  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  has  lobbied  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years  in  the  Congress  and  Senate  of  the  U.S.  for  the  elimination  of  Section 
936  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  was  not  able  to  convince  the  Congress 
and/or  the  Senate  of  the  U.S.  to  grant  permanency  to  Section  30A  of  936;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  the  past  two  years  over  150  factories,  many  in  the  garment 
sector,  including  some  pharmaceuticals,  have  closed  their  doors:  and 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  national  AFL-CIO  condemns  the 
methods  and  acceleration  of  the  privatization  of  the  many  essential  services  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  downsizing  of  the  public  workers. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  national  AFL-CIO 
should  make  the  necessary  efforts  in  the  United  States  Congress  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  economical  particularities  of  Puerto  Rico:  and  create  the 
mechanism  that  will  secure  the  continuity  of  capital  investments  in  the  island  and 
those  investments  should  be  tied  to  a  decent  living-wage  standard: 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  these  efforts  be  coordinated  through  the 
Puerto  Rico  Federation  of  Labor  AFL-CIO. 

Support  for  the  Puerto  Rican  Public  Workers 

RESOLUTION  NO.  26— Submitted  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Federation  of  Labor 
AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  has  denied  for  many  years  the 
public  employees  a  voice  to  speak  about  their  working  conditions  and  future:  and 

WHEREAS,  as  a  result  of  not  having  the  right  to  engage  in  collective  bargaining 
the  public  employees  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  improve  and  support  the 
services  offered  by  the  public  services  agencies  in  the  island;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  new  way  in  modern  society  is  to  give  people  the  right  to  have 
a  say  in  their  future  and  become  partners  with  the  employer  to  offer  new  and  better 
service; 

WHEREAS,  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  has  created  and  charged  a  commis- 
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sion  on  public  employees  with  the  responsibility  of  making  recommendations  to 
both  the  governor  and  the  legislature  as  to  requirements,  rules  and  regulations  for 
organizing  into  labor  unions  the  employees  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Government  public 
agencies'  and  municipal  employees  in  collective  bargaining  units;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  national  AFL-CIO  and  the  Puerto  Rico  Federation  of  Labor 
AFL-CIO  and  the  national  unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  on  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  granting  of  collective  bargaining  rights 
for  the  public  employees  and  a  great  concern  for  workers*  rights  in  general; 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  national  AFL-CIO  authorizes  the 
directors  of  all  its  departments,  which  include  organizing  and  field  mobilization, 
education,  etc.,  to  lend  resources  to  this  effort  and  to  prioritize  a  task  force  to 
accomplish  the  unionization  of  public  employees  on  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  these  efforts  are  coordinated  through  the  Puerto  Rico 
Federation  of  Labor  AFL-CIO. 

In  Support  of  H.R.  2012,  the  Workplace  Democracy  Act 

RESOLUTION  NO.  21— Submitted  by  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda 
County  (Calif.).  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  ten  thousand  workers  every  year  are  fired  for  trying  to  organize 
in  the  United  States;  and 

WHEREAS,  a  multimillion-dollar  union-busting  industry  exists  in  the  United 
States  to  thwart  and  conspire  to  violate  labor  laws;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  lessons  of  the  Detroit  news -paper  workers'  strike  and  dozens 
of  other  strikes  that  workers  today  in  the  United  States  do  not  have  the  basic  right 
to  bargain  and  negotiate  because  of  the  pro-management  bias  of  U.S.  labor  laws; 
and 

WHEREAS.  Bernie  Sanders.  Congress  member  from  Vermont,  has  introduced 
the  Work  Place  Democracy  Act  (H.R.  2012)  in  this  session  of  Congress  to  address 
the  pressing  need  for  strong  Labor  legislation  that  will  defend  U.S.  working  people; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  legislation  addresses  the  long-standing  roadblocks  to  organ- 
izing set  forth  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  including  repealing  prohibitions  against 
strikes,  boycotts  and  hot  cargo  agreements;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  legislation  calls  for  card-check  recognition  and  first  contract 
rights  while  securing  equal  rights  for  all  employees;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  legislation  would  prohibit  state  pre-emption  of  federal  labor 
laws  and  insure  equal  protection  under  the  law  for  state  and  local  public  sector 
employees, 

AND  WHEREAS,  it  would  extend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  coverage 
to  workers  of  U.S. -owned  companies  that  operate  in  Free  Trade  countries; 

THEREFORE,  LET  IT  BE  RESOLVED,  that  the  Central  Labor  Council  of 
Alameda  County  wholeheartedly  endorses  the  Workplace  Democracy  Act  (H.R. 
2012):  and 

LET  IT  FINALLY  BE  RESOLVED,  that  this  resolution  be  submitted  to  the 
National  AFL-CIO  1997  Convention  in  Pittsburgh.  PA.  for  adoption. 
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In  Support  of  the  Democratic  Rights  of  Rank-and-File  Local 
Union  Members 

RESOLUTION  NO.  28— Support  for  the  Puerto  Rican  Public  Workers 

Submitted  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Federation  of  Labor  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  has  denied  for  many  years  the 
public  employees  a  voice  to  speak  about  their  working  conditions  and  future; 
and 

WHEREAS,  as  a  result  of  not  having  the  right  to  engage  in  collective  bargaining 
the  public  employees  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  improve  and  support  the 
services  offered  by  the  public  services  agencies  in  the  island:  and 

WHEREAS,  the  new  way  in  modem  society  is  to  give  people  the  right  to  have 
a  say  in  their  future  and  become  partners  with  the  employer  to  offer  new  and  better 
service; 

WHEREAS,  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  has  created  and  charged  a  commis- 
sion on  public  employees  with  the  responsibility  of  making  recommendations  to 
both  the  governor  and  the  legislature  as  to  requirements,  rules  and  regulations  for 
organizing  into  labor  unions  the  employees  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Government  public 
agencies'  and  municipal  employees  in  collective  bargaining  units;  and 
"  WHEREAS,  the  national  AFL-CIO  and  the  Puerto  Rico  Federation  of  Labor 
AFL-CIO  and  the  national  unions  affdiated  with  the  AFL-CIO  on  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  granting  of  collective  bargaining  rights 
for  the  public  employees  and  a  great  concern  for  workers'  rights  in  general; 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  national  AFL-CIO  authorizes  the 
directors  of  all  its  departments,  which  include  organizing  and  field  mobilization, 
education,  etc.,  to  lend  resources  to  this  effort  and  to  prioritize  a  task  force  to 
accomplish  the  unionization  of  public  employees  on  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  these  efforts  are  coordinated  through  the  Puerto  Rico 
Federation  of  Labor  AFL-CIO. 

Support  for  the  U.S.  Space  Program 

RESOLUTION  29— Submitted  by  Billy  C.  Robinson  and  Georgia  Yaw  n, 
I  AM  &  AW  Aerospace  Lodge  1786. 

WHEREAS,  the  U.S.  space  program  has,  for  more  than  35  years,  united  the 
American  people  in  the  pride  of  leadership  in  space  and  space-related  technology, 
and  is  an  investment  in  America's  future;  and 

WHEREAS,  of  all  U.S.  industries,  aerospace  provides  the  largest  trade  surplus. 
$17  billion,  and  spinoffs  from  the  developed-for-space  technology  have  an  enor- 
mous impact  on  the  U.S.  economy,  medical  devices  alone  resulting  in  an  estimated 
$2.2  billion  since  1973;  and 

WHEREAS,  space-related  industries  employ  more  than  2()(),()()0  workers 
across  America,  more  than  20,000  in  Texas:  and 

WHEREAS.  NASA  contributes  to  America's  goals  in  economic  growth  and 
security,  preserving  the  environment,  educational  excellence,  and  peaceful  explo- 
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ration  and  discovery  such  as  the  Mars  Sojourner  and  the  Hubble  telescope's 
exploration  of  distant  galaxies;  and 

WHEREAS,  manned  exploration  has  provided  quick  response  to  many  events 
that  has  saved  billions  of  dollars  in  equipment  and  experiments,  and  was  essential 
to  the  success  of  lunar  landing  and  exploration,  the  Skylab  mission.  Apollo-Soyuz 
docking,  repair  of  Skylab  solar  panels,  retrieval  and  repair  of  the  Hubble  telescope 
and  various  satellites,  repair  and  adjustments  to  several  Apollo  and  Shuttle  vehicles 
and  the  Russian  Mir  space  station,  and  many  scientific  experiments  conducted  in 
space;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  prescence  of  American  astronauts  and  experiments  on  the 
Russian  Mir  space  station  has  provided  the  opportunity  to  learn  invaluable  methods 
and  technology  for  the  U.S.  space  station  and  future  explorations  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  for  peaceful  cooperation  between  two  major  countries; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  national  AFL-CIO  fully  supports 
the  U.S.  space  program,  including  a  manned  space  station  and  space  exploration, 
through  stable  multiyear  funding  to  achieve  the  scientific,  educational,  environ- 
mental and  economic  goals,  and  urges  all  elected  officials  to  support  legislation  to 
fund  the  U.S.  space  program  and  the  space  station  into  the  21st  century. 

Encouraging  Growth  of  Organized  White  Collar  Workers 

RESOLUTION  NO.  34 — Submitted  bx  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees. AFL-CIO 

Because  of  the  UPS  strike,  the  public  is  more  aware  of  the  structuring  of  jobs  by 
employers  as  part-tune  even  though  the  work  could  be  performed  by  holders  of 
full-time  permanent  staff  positions.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  temporary  or  per 
diem  positions:  in  many  instances  these,  too.  could  be  structured  as  full-time  pemianent 
staff  positions. 

Even  in  cases  in  which  part-time  employees  receive  some  company  benefits, 
a  part-time  salary  is  insufficient  for  the  vast  majority  of  those  holding  these 
positions.  They  are  the  "underemployed."  While  some  employees  may  prefer 
part-time  or  temporary  positions,  person  seeking  full-time  pemianent  staff  posi- 
tions should  not  be  resigned  to  accepting  part-time  work  because  employers  who 
could  provide  full-time  work  have  structured  positions  as  part-time  for  the 
employer's  financial  advantage.  In  addition,  the  current  practice  of  classifying 
employees  as  '"independent  contractors"  is  an  increasing  problem,  impeding 
organizing  efforts  and  undermining  employee  rights  and  legal  protections. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT:  The  AFL-CIO  will  increase  its 
efforts  to  remove  all  legal  impediments  to  the  organization  of  contingent  workers 
and  support  its  affiliates  in  organizing  these  workers — especially  in  the  fast 
growing  white  collar  and  professional  workforce. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  THAT:  The  AFL-CIO  will  explore  strategies, 
including  legislation,  to  support  its  affiliates  in  preventing  the  erosion  of  full-time  jobs. 
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Telemondo  Broadcast  Worker's  Rights  in  Los  Angeles 

RESOLUTION  NO.  35— Submitted  by:  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees, AFL-CIO 

Telemundo,  the  second  largest  Spanish-language  television  network  in  the 
United  States,  licensed  to  broadcast  in  major  markets  including  New  York  City. 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  has  engaged  in  a  pattern  of  anti-union  activity 
towards  its  employees  at  KVEA-TV.  its  owned-and-operated  facility  in  Los 
Angeles,  over  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

The  on-air  talent  at  the  station  petitioned  to  be  represented  by  AFTRA  in  March 
1996.  and  lost  the  election  on  a  tie  vote  after  an  intense  employer  campaign  that 
culminated  in  the  termination  of  all  union  talent  after  the  vote. 

The  technical  and  production  employees  petitioned  to  be  represented  by 
NABET-CWA  in  April  1996,  and  despite  casting  a  majority  of  votes  in  favor  of 
the  Union  and  having  their  victory  certified  by  the  NLRB.  have  been  denied  then 
right  to  collective  bargaining  through  a  series  of  frivolous  objections  and  excep- 
tions tiled  by  the  employer. 

In  addition.  Telemundo  has  engaged  in  a  continuing  series  of  unfair  labor 
practices,  denying  workers  their  rights  to  freely  express  their  support  for  the  union, 
and  punishing  union  supporters,  leading  to  two  NLRB  complaints  to  date.  Just 
this  month,  on  August  2,  two  on-air  AFTRA  members  and  activists  were  termi- 
nated. 

The  Telemundo  station  has  also  refused  to  bargain,  leading  to  another  NLRB 
complaint  currently  in  the  enforcement  process  at  the  District  Court  level. 

The  growth  of  the  Spanish-language  audience,  and  the  continuing  exploitation 
of  workers  in  this  medium,  makes  the  intervention  of  all  organizations  dedicated 
to  protecting  the  rights  of  workers  imperative. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT:  The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  efforts 
of  the  workers  and  broadcasters  at  Telemundo  station  KVEA-TV  in  Los  Angeles 
to  organize  and  collectively  bargain  for  their  rights,  and  further  supports  the  efforts 
of  all  Telemundo  workers  and  broadcasters  in  all  locations  to  similarly  seek 
representation  without  illegal  interference  or  obstruction. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  THAT:  The  AFL-CIO  supports  AFTRA \s  and 
CWA-NABET's  efforts  to  reach  out  to  all  affiliates,  labor  organizations,  commu- 
nity groups  and  organizations  engaged  in  protecting  and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
workers  in  order  to  seek  support  for  this  resolution. 

Building  Worker  Power  in  the  Information  Industry 

RESOLUTION  NO.  36— Submitted  by  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees, AFL-CIO 

The  once  separate  mid  distinct  telecommunications,  publishing,  entertainment 
and  media  industries — industries  that  either  produced  or  distributed  information, 
but  not  both — are  converging  into  a  single  information  industry  through  a  common 
digital  technology.  Today  we  see  firms  in  telecommunications,  cable,  broadcast- 
ing, publishing  and  entertainment  moving  into  one  another's  markets.  Acceler- 
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ating  the  pace  of  change,  the  1 996  Telecommunications  Act  opened  many  formerly 
restricted  markets  to  competition.  The  challenge  for  unions  in  this  evolutionary 
time  is  to  assure  that  workers  receive  their  fair  share  of  the  benefits  generated  by 
competition  and  to  prevent  workers  from  becoming  victims  of  short-sighted 
corporate  goals  that  improve  stock  value  at  the  expense  of  product  or  service 
quality  and  employment  security. 

Corporate  strategies  reveal  a  "bigger  is  better"  mentality  as  telecom,  media  and 
publishing  firms  "bulk  up"  to  face  the  expected  vigorous  competition  in  the  new 
open  markets.  Mergers,  acquisitions  and  joint  ventures  are  playing  a  large  part  in 
corporate  game  plans  and  will  doubtless  determine  which  firms  survive  and  which 
films  grow.  Major  corporations  have  already  begun  to  reposition  themselves  for 
this  new  competitive  era: 

•  Four  regional  Bell  telephone  companies  have  announced  merger  plans — Bell 
Atlantic  with  NYNEX.  and  SBC  with  Pacific  Telesis — in  order  to  create 
mega-local  phone  companies  that  will  better  withstand  the  onset  of  compe- 
tition in  local  telephone  service. 

•  Formerly  independent  television  broadcast  companies  are  now  lines  of 
business  within  broader  corporate  empires:  Westinghouse  owns  CBS:  Dis- 
ney owns  ABC/CapCities:  General  Electric  owns  NBC. 

•  The  notion  of  a  city  or  community  paper  is  becoming  antiquated  as  family- 
owned,  community-based  newspapers  are  wiped  out  by  the  corporal izat ion 
of  the  print  media — led  by  media  power  houses  Gannett,  Knight-Ridder  and 
Times-Mirror. 

Information  industry  firms  are  also  expanding  across  borders  to  pursue  new 
markets  and  greater  profits: 

•  Each  of  the  regional  Bell  companies  has  invested  heavily  in  telecommunica- 
tions and/or  cable  television  operations  in  foreign  countries.  For  example, 
Ameritech  and  Bell  Atlantic  jointly  own  almost  50  percent  of  privatized  New 
Zealand  telephone  and  cable  TV  companies.  Bell  South  has  cellular  and/or 
mobile  telephone  operations  in  Argentina,  Mexico,  New  Zealand.  Chile. 
Venezuela,  Uruguay,  Denmark.  France  and  Germany. 

•  Global  media  entrepreneur  Rupert  Murdoch  has  expanded  his  publishing 
empire  to  include  print  and  broadcast  media  in  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

•  The  British  cable  TV  market  is  dominated  by  U.S.  firms  such  as  US  West. 
TCI  and  NYNEX. 

This  concentration  of  global  industry  power  has  created  a  more  hostile  climate 
for  union  workers.  In  spite  of  corporate  merger  and  acquisition  strategies  designed 
to  improve  financial  prospects  and  to  provide  a  bulwark  against  competition, 
employers  continue  to  go  after  union  workers  for  concessions.  Increased  compe- 
tition, according  to  the  standard  corporate  appeal,  forces  the  companies  to  slash 
labor  costs — to  hold  back  real  wage  increases,  cut  health  benefits,  shift  pension 
funding  responsibilities  to  workers  and  constrict  workforce  levels.  And,  when 
non-union  workers  in  the  industry  attempt  to  organize  in  order  to  gain  some 
security  in  this  fast-changing  industry,  in  all  but  a  few  instances,  the  companies  pit 
themselves  against  unions  in  bitter  and  wasteful  conflicts. 
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Examples  of  this  corporate  antagonism  abound: 

•  The  bitter  strike  in  Detroit  by  members  of  the  Teamsters,  CWA  and  The 
Newspaper  Guild  who  were  forced  out  by  two  media  giants,  Knight-Ridder 
and  Gannett. 

•  Sprint's  mass  firings  of  workers  at  La  Connexion  Familiar  days  before  they 
were  to  hold  an  NLRB  election  to  vote  on  union  representation. 

•  ABC/Disney's  refusal  to  bargain  issues  of  substance  with  NABET-CWA  has 
left  2.700  workers  without  a  contract  since  April  1997.  ABC/Disney  has 
insisted  on  replacing  full-time  jobs  with  good  benefits  with  temporary  jobs 
with  inferior  pay  and  benefits.  In  addition.  ABC/Disney  wants  to  bar  union 
workers  from  jobs  in  the  new  growth  areas  of  broadcasting. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT:  As  employers  in  the  information 
industry  merge  and  combine  forces  nationally  and  globally,  so  too  must  unions 
join  together  to  develop  a  strategy  that  will  leverage  power  to  protect  the  rights 
and  improve  the  living  standards  of  workers.  The  AFL-CIO  will  support  efforts 
of  affiliated  unions  to  work  together  to  develop  strategies  for  dealing  with 
information  industry  employers. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  THAT:  The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  efforts  of 
NABET/CWA  members  to  mobilize  for  fair  contract  with  ABC/Disney  and  urges 
its  affiliates  not  to  hold  any  union  events  at  Disney  theme  parks,  hotels  or  other 
facilities.  The  Department  for  Professional  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  further  urges 
its  affiliates  to  refrain  from  distributing  any  Disney-related  promotional  materials 
until  ABC/Disney  stops  its  union-busting,  union-containment  strategies  and  con- 
cludes a  fair  contract  with  NABET-CWA. 


Constitutional  Amendments 

Four- Year  Term 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  7— Submitted  by  the  Hotel  Employees 
and  Restaurant  Employees  International  Union. 

WHEREAS,  most  of  the  affiliated  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  have  terms  of  office 
in  their  unions  much  longer  than  those  in  this  Federation,  and; 

WHEREAS,  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  have  a  need  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the 
business  of  the  American  labor  movement,  and; 

WHEREAS,  political  stability  is  of  great  value  to  this  organization; 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  to  amend  Article  V.  Section  3,  to  read. 
"The  officers  shall  be  elected  by  every  other  Convention  beginning  in  1 997  for  a 
term  of  4  years.  Nominations  shall  be  on  the  third  and  elections  on  the  fourth  day 
of  every  other  Convention  beginning  with  1997." 
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Setting  Officers'  Term  of  Office  to  Four  Years 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  8— Submitted  by  the  United  Associa- 
tion of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

WHEREAS,  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution,  Article  V,  Section  4,  states  that  each 
officer  of  the  AFL-CIO  "shall  serve  until  his  or  her  successor  is  elected  at  the  next 
regular  convention";  and 

WHEREAS,  under  Article  IV.  Section  2.  of  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution,  regular 
conventions  of  the  Federation  are  held  every  two  years;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  officers  of  the  Federation  accordingly  serve  what  is  in  effect 
a  two-year  term,  in  contrast  to  the  longer  term  of  office  specified  in  the  constitutions 
of  many  affiliates;  and 

WHEREAS,  a  four- year  term  of  office,  with  officers  to  be  elected  at  alternating 
regular  conventions,  would  give  the  officers  of  the  Federation  the  ability  to  plan, 
implement  and  carry  out  long-term  organizing,  training,  education,  legislative 
action  and  other  programs  and  policies  of  great  importance  to  the  future  of  this 
Federation:  and 

WHEREAS,  adoption  of  a  four- year  term  of  office  would  enhance  the  stature 
of  the  Federation's  officers  and  render  them  a  more  potent  force  both  within  and 
outside  of  the  Federation;  and 

WHEREAS,  all  of  the  resources  and  energy  at  the  Federation's  command 
should  be  focused  on  the  substantive  challenges  facing  organized  labor;  and 

WHEREAS,  adoption  of  a  four-year  term  of  office  would  further  and  promote 
the  democratic  principles  on  which  this  Federation  is  founded  by  giving  the  chosen 
officers  the  time  and  resources  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  convention  and  the 
will  of  the  affiliates;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  Article  V.  Section  4.  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  Each  officer  elected  at  a  convention  shall  take  office  immediately  upon 
his  or  her  election  and  shall  serve  until  his  or  her  successor  is  elected  at  the  regular 
convention  held  in  the  fourth  year  following  the  regular  convention  in  which  he 
or  she  is  elected." 

Exclusion  of  Railroad  Employers  from  Article  XX,  Sec.  2 
Coverage 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  9— Submitted  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  to  the  AFL-CIO  Convention. 

Be  it  resolved  that  Article  XX.  Section  2,  be  amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"This  Section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  railroad  employers  with  fewer  than 
two  hundred  (200)  employees  subject  to  representation  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act." 
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